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PREFACE 


T HE present volume represents an enlarged 
edition of my book that appeared under the 
same title in German, Of the sections added, 
some have already been published in periodicals, 
others appear now for the lirst time* 

The German version on its publication met with 
wurrn welcome and equally energetic opposition. I 
see m> occasion to withdraw my former views, but I 
have called attention to contrary opinions, far as 
seemed feasible, in the notes. Among 1 the expressions 
of criticism, those of G. Rohde and IT. J. Rose seem 
to me the most valuable, both where they agree and 
where thev disagree with me; a general reference to 
them raav be made at the outset. 

I much regret that K. Ker&iyi’s Apollon {Vienna, 
1937) and C Koch's Btr r&nischv Jupiter (Frank¬ 
furt-am-Main, 1037, see below, p. 240 f.) were not 
out in time for me to use. Again, in the rase of 
A. Alfoldi’a An Isis festival in Borne under Urn 
Christian Emperors (Budapest and Leipzig, 1037), I 
was unable to quote tvs fully us I could have wished. 
In cr e nerd, scant attention has been paid to the 
religion of the post- Augustan age. I hope to return 
in a special study to this Held of immense promise, 
which has so far been exclusively treated from the 
angle of rider-cult, M. Gtwrthicci s paper in Sludt t. 
Afatsrialidisumaddle fttigimi VI, 23 f.» » only known 
to me front the review in the Amer* Journ. of Archaeo- 
logy 1887. pp< 180 ff. 

The study of Italian rock-sculptures lias in the last 
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year entered on entirely new paths. The researches 
of A. von Satis {Site. Bcr. Tleidelb. Afoul. 1037) have, 
it is true, reinforced and extended what is said here 
on the Novilara Stelni. But. on the other hand, tire 
. -present author himself {with E. Trautmatin —11 Af «?/ 
Ceschifhk, 3, S3 f.) has proposed a theory of the rod;- 
pictures of Vfd Camomou, which diverges appreciably 
from the ohler theory, represented in this book. / 
E, S. G. Robinson, Deputy-Keeper of Hie Depart¬ 
ment of Coins and Medals in the British Museum, has 
very kindly read through the whole hook in proof 
nml contributed many valuable suggestions. 

To Harold Mattingly, who has kindly undertaken 
the task of translation, this book owes far more than 
is ordinarily due to a translator. To him, then, be it 
dedicated ! 

FRANZ ALTHE1M 
Yal Camonica, end of August, 1937 
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Book l 

ANCIENT ITALY 





INTRODUCTION 


T ill-, title of Ihis !*x>k is A ft tsfrry of Raman Religion 
not Roman Religion or Religion and Cult of the 
Roman*, ns G. Wissovea entitled his famous epoch- 
niliking "urk , 1 This implies that from the outset mv 
theme is subject to a particular limitation. My business is 
not ttitti what one might call the system of Roman religion^ 
with the rich complex of oil those conceptions tJmt meet us 
m cult and saga, in the forms of tin? divine world and in the 
order to which their servants are submitted. What I am 
concerned t,n do is to assign to Roman religion its place in 
the historical development of Rome, 

Any setting of limits within a living whole is arbitrary, 
hut it is none the less necessary. It may only be demanded 
that the part delimited should beheld together by its relation 
to r definite conception, A history tJ f Roman religion, as u 
special ***bjeet study, can only be orientated by a history 
of ItuiiK. in general. It can only be understood as n part of 
a coherent whole, which, regarded from another standpoint, 
presents itself to 11s as the history of Roman literature, of 
Roman art, of Homan law. and which, like every history, 
has its focus in the history of the state. 

It U undeniable that the history of ancient religion invites 
us most urgently to regard it from this angle. Since the time 
that the religion which raises the claim to hr the Universal 
religion appeared on earth, a certain antagonism between 
religion and state has been unmistakable. The state, 
above all, the national state, strives to realize its pnr- 
tictihir idea;; the church, on the other band, is from the 
outset directed towards a principle, which stands above all 
national harriers. This antagonism, which runs through all 
our Western history, is in ancient time* absent. Till the 
appearance of Christianity the histories of states and religions 
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run on parallel lines. Both sire intimately connected and 
mutually condition their historical form. 

It was ft happy stroke, then, when Mommsen and Wissowu 
nftcr him placed the state religion of Rome in the centre 
of their view and subordinated the private cults to it, Here, 
if anywhere in this field, Mommsen revealed his eye for the 
essential. Rut whereas Mommsen, in this epoch, that has 
first to occupy us, the epoch of the early religion of Rome, 
kept his eves'fixed on l he whole of Italy, his successor took 
a step which was bound to lead to the isolation rtf Rome from 
the rest, iu which Rome is by nature and history included. 

Wissowa, of set purpose, discarded more nr lens completely 
from his survey the religious history of the Italian peoples. 
In this, too, some have wished to see a lucky stroke. That 
might be admitted as long as it was a ease of establishing 
certain factors and fundamental conceptions: n sim¬ 

plification of the problems with reference to the special 
conditions r»f Rome might then appear an inevitable require¬ 
ment. But every particular bears in itself the reference to 
a general context. And bo the history or Rome of necessity 
points beyond itself to the history of ancient Italy atul uf the 
ancient Mediterranean as a whole. 

If tins principle has long been admitted, or rather has 
never been ultimately questioned, for political history, it 
must equally hold good for the history of religion. That 
the process of isolation under taken by Wissowa was only an 
iirtilh'iid one, mid could therefore only remain provisionally, 
should never have been lost from view. Patiently endured 
for decades, it is becoming intolerable at n time when a 
comprehensive picture of Italian culture and history is i*-giii- 
nitig to rise iiefore our eyes. 

It is the excavations undertaken on the grand scale in 
Italv, particularly in the years since the War, that have given 
to us again that picture of n lost world. We are thinking 
less of the excavations which are still being aenlmjsty pursued 
in Pompeii of the late Republic and early Empire, or those 
of Ostia, which have given us a new Pompeii, hut this time 
on the scale of n great city. What we have in view is another 
relllm— the culture of all Italy before Rome and outside 
Rome. 
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We must remind our renders in the first place of the wealth 
of new knowledge which we owe to the inexhaustible soil of 
Etruria. The excavations of Mcngarelli in the cemetery of 
Carre, of Bliuto in FnpuIonia, the discoveries of CiigSioli in 
ancient Vdi [inn! tiding the remains of the fun ions Ajiollo 
group}, in l-’aiem, Orvieto, Marsiliana d’AJbvgna—to name 
only a few—ore in the centre of the picture. By the side 
of Etruria with, its highly developed civilization, Sardinia 
has taken its. place as a mighty riddle, II is not yet possible 
to link it up to the development of ancient Italy, but that 
from here in particular important discoveries arc still to be 
expected will certainly prove true. A third great circle is 
represented by the Oscnn-Campanian civilization and, on the 
nllitr side of the ]x-ninsu]fl, by the Illyrian trilss of Apulia. 
With these is associated that other Illyrian folk, the Veneti, 
where Este represents the centre of activity in excavation, 
and where in Comacehio wc may presume to recugniste the 
cemetery of the Famous harbour founded by the Etruscans 
at Spins, In immediate association with these we Hud the 
Novilam civilization ami the Muganeon pictures chiselled in 
the rock. Finally we must remember the untiring activity 
of that prince of Italian excavators, Paolo OrsL ll is through 
him that not only helknizcd Sicily and Magna Gmccm, but 
also the native civilization of these regions lias come within 
our Held of vision. 

Hand in hand with the discoveries of archneukigy has gone 
the research the languages of nneient Italy and their 

monumental remains, hi the field of Oscsm and Umbrian, 
it is true, there has been comparative inactivity, since first 
tfit- frmndatioiui were laid by the invest igations of tlie young 
Mommsen and of Bflchdcr, Work has more vigor¬ 

ously concent rated on the Etruscan language, starting with 
the decisive researches of W. Schulze. ! Ligurian In North¬ 
west italv, Sicd. the language of the Novitara inscriptions 
in Picenum, have given much material for research, hut tt 
is our knowledge above all af the Illyrian tongue# of Italy, 
Messapian fttid Venetian, that has in the last few year# suc¬ 
ceeded in registering a notable advance. 

It must hi* obvious that with this resurrection of ancfcnt 
Italy a wider frame is given us, in which Roman civilization 
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must be set * In the M 3 of language and archaeology the 
attempt bus already been long in progress, to grasp the 
position of the Horn tin element Lo its relation to the whole 
field- It is here that the history of Rom an religion likewise 
mind begiii* * 

Up to now we have not got beyond first essays , 1 The 
starting-point us a rule has been from definite single subject*, 
deities or eult-institutions; their peculiar character, their 
special form has formed the centre of discussion. But* while 
questions were being asked about them, the question of their 
provenance ami origin was bound Lo be asked fhmdtnneoualy. 
The historical discussions did indeed remain linked in the 
single case in question and could, therefore, hint at n gcneml 
historical view rather than actually lead up to it. What wbs 
only given in fragment# in those essays is to be set in place 
now in a wider context. 

There can l?e no question of anything but an attempt. 
For a historical representation in the fuller sense the subject 
is not yet ripe. Wlial has appeared to me dear is given m 
the fallowing chapters ■ they represent it series of studies 
or II summarization of such studies, published else where. 
Further than this we cm mot yet go, The wealth of conclu¬ 
sions and problems that of late have been pressing in upon 
us demands a new and systematic treatment of the whole field. 
Any attempt to write a history of Roman religion will for 
long remain provisional. This is peculiarly true of the 
following sketch, which must necessarily be restricted to 
general md Seat loins. 


Chapter I „ 

THE [FORCES OF EARLY ITALIAN HISTORY 
(q) ITALY AS UNITY 

T O Italy, as to few other lands. It seems to have been 
granted to form a geographical unit. The sharp- 
new and definiteness of its frontiers makes us in¬ 
voluntarily transfer the same conceptions to all else that 
concerns it. And yet when this much is said, ^ have really 
said very little about its interior form. It is just here that 
Italy is the land of supreme contrasts. 

Strictly speaking, Italy shares no less in the subtropical 
zone thru) in the regions i>f eternal snow—nay, more, even 
witihn those limits deep differences confront one another 
within the narrowest bounds. Criss-crossed by canals and 
tributaries, bursting with Uwh vegetation and fruitful green* 
ery. tilled with a damp mist «nd fading Into the dun twilight 
of the for horizon of the sea. the levels of Vcnetfa spread 
t>efon* our eves. It is indeed a whole world Opart from the 
dry and durtv cludk plain of Apulia or from the scorched 
Steppe of the’ sulphur region of Sicily. But to the north 
of Italy be)ungs no leys the country of the Ligunim coast 
a rocky fortress, withered brown, with hill-forts and cities, 
a niggardly vegetation, but full of a da^ mg bnl mace, 
which sharpens the farthest contours and lights up the **» 
ftir and wide in its silver blue, . t . a 

Nor arc contrasts of tins kind restricted to a angle held 
The climate of Italy is subject to variations so sharp that 
the terebinths, which in the south count among the ever¬ 
greens, in the fartlwsL north shed their leaves “ wint(L ' r ; 

The olive, which only m** vou m^v^ 11 ' 
in from the Alps, begins from Bologna and Florence ^ 
define more and more the character of the country ; u pl 
go further, you meet to-day the fruits of tropical ongm, 
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oraii ges and lemons. Of take the conformation of the land ; 
hurt too the chains of the central range of mountains separate 
the east of the peninsula from the west* as well as part 
of the east from the region flooded by the Pn ; that region 
—-the romp of Italy—forms in natural configuration no less 
than' in climate u region by itself. 

Whnl is true of the land is no less true: of its inhabitants. 
It is astonishing how many are Ike peoples, who in the course 
of ages have established themselves here anil there mi the 
soil of Italy. Differing not only in origin and essence* but 
in the measure of their diffusion* they have all left behind 
them their traces in on t or other form. Greeks und Phoeni¬ 
cians, Celts and Etruscans* Arabs and Byzantines, Romanic 
peoples of the adjacent lands, one nnd ail can claim a share in 
the history and population of Italy. 

The great variety of racial stratification runs parallel to 
list geographical distinct ions. Taken together these two 
will explain why it has always needed a decided, dear and 
resolute will* to unite all the peoples and districts of the 
peninsula* Only twice in the course of a Jong history has 
such an attempt led to success, whilst such mighty person- 
nlitles as Frederick the Second of Hohenstaufcn have been 
doomed to waste themselves in a vain striving to reach 
that eiuL 

Yet every consulnuiatioh of political union 1ms Ijccn far 
from being a violent event* or a violation of the natural 
circumstance* of I he case* Rather iiu* it always Imvu FcJt 
as the crown nmE completion of ti re quirement suggested by 
the very not lire and history of the land. Such a feeling would 
bo inexplicalde, were it not that, behind nil differences and 
contrasts of the Italian (calm* there has ever stood the reality 
of unity. 

Front the poll ileal field to those of geography and race 
this unity is expressed in n system of concentric circle. We 
may define them i\* State, Civilisation and Nature. In the 
first and innermost of these circles unity h certainly most 
palpably revealed, But the unity could nnt he so revealed* 
ho experienced us something natural nnd right* if it were not 
already present in the other circles and in one way or another 
established within them. 
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It has always (wn the cast- in Italy that w consciousness 
of essential spiritual kiiudiip hits preceded the political union 
of the nation. Civilization does indeed point inward to the 
state, hut it also points to nature; as the outermost of oar 
■concentric circles. All formations, all spiritual ereatiofis in 
tliis field always imply a resumption and further development 
of wliat was already indicated in the natural realm. Or, to 
put it in other words, the unity of Italy in state and civiliza¬ 
tion merely expresses Unit other unity, which, despite all 
internal differences, is given by the sharpness and definiteness 
of the geographical boundaries. We then come back to thc 
ohservation with which wc began: but now we can put it 
in the right Jiglrt. Actually it is the sea. to which the penin- 
mh surrenders on three sides, that makes the bounds of 
Italy. In .me hard dosed line runs the rim of coast, Seldom 
relaxing into hays or outlying islands. On the north the 
Alp# form a natural wall, u boundary that is not easily 
transgressed. 

Thus the history' of Italy, so far as it is conditioned by 
natural conditions, is revealed as the clash of two opposite 
principles, alternately ousting and seeking to overcome one 
another. On the one side js an extensive differentiation of 
geography and state, an the other a striving after unity. 
Beginning with the closed bounds set by nature to the 
peninsula, this striving is extended into rivUixatiom rnd 
state, so that, within these natural bounds, civilized life 
presses towards unification, and this effort then finds expres¬ 
sion in the forms of politics. 

Ill opposition to a widely accepted view we must emphasize 
the fact that the motley variety, iutcrniixlurc and confused 
stratification of a diversity of peoples does not represent 
merely the result «f a period of decline, which delivered op 
the land to the grip of foreign nations. No, these distinctions 
appeared at the moment when the first light of history fell on 
Italy. In the first half of th< Inst millennium B.c. the rat io 1 
classification is already os rich ns imagination can conceive. 

If we try now to divide the peoples into groups, we m*** 
in the first place the Indo-Gcninuis of Italy, the foremost 
bearers of its history. The iini« af these is formed by those 
tribes which we are accustomed in cull Italian in the 
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-narrower sense. In historic times this rmtss divided into 
two linguistic groups, the Latin-Faliscan and the L'mbro- 
Sulhjliim. While the former group had originally scant 
enough room allotted it, the territory of the other extended 
over a mighty range. For the former group the boundaries 
are drawn ot the north of Latium and a little strip on the 
right bank of the Tiber at the foot of Soracte ; the realm of 
the other ran from the marshes and from Flcenum in the 
north to the farthest south, and, at some points, took in the 
whole breadth of the peninsula. 

The dialects of this group are correspondingly distributed. 
Umbrian in the beginning of history was confined to a small 
strip east of the Tiber from Amelia to t he heights of Perugia ; 
to this we roust add Igltvrum and part of the Ape mime range. 
Closely attached to it were Ficcntine in the east—its member¬ 
ship of ( his group has only quite recently been recognized 1 — 
jiud in the south the long series of Sabdlian middle dialects. 
BtiL it was the Sunnite stock Hint succeeded in extending its 
range wider titan any other. The mountainous country 
*mdh of Maiella as far os the east coast, Campania in the 
Lucaniit and Rruttium all succumbed to it in turn. 
About the middle of the third century U.c. none could vie 
with it in extension and territory. 

The SonmitCs themselves retained tin- memory of the fact 
Unit it was relatively late before they gained possession of 
wluit was later their territory. From the Sabine country in 
the north, it is said, they came, advancing in a scries of 
thrusts. Before they came, other tribes, like them of Italian 
character, were settled in the south of the peninsula—the 
Qcnotritms and Oscaus, the Ausonians and Italians. The 
last-named people dwelling m the south nf Rruttium, gave 
their name to the whole country- 

Despite this extensive division into peoples and dialects, 
we )iod Ijccome accustomed to regard them alt as one coherent 
whole- For the early study of languages it was a settled 
principle that the two groups of Latin-Fidiscuti and Umhn>- 
SulMrllinn sprang from un original unity. True, they were 
already separate when they migrated into the peninsula, 
at "dales viiceeciUng one another. But behind them lay, ns 
wc thought we could discern, a single original itock of 1 first 
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Italians whose hmnr was pineal to the mirth of the Alps. 
Just as this people subsequently broke up into the two 
groups. Lutiu-Faliscdn nod Umhni-S ibflli an» so curb of ttn-m 
in its turn broke up into its separate peoples* This process 
of separation and independent growth of smaller units might 
be compared to the growth of a tree, which, springing fnJm a 
single root, pushes out nn ever increasingly deUcate texture 
of branches. 

This * trunk theory \ in the degree in which it once reigned 
undisputed, has to-day become subject to doubt ami quest km. 
\\> had tried to conceive the manifold requirements of 
linguistic development under far too rigid a form r we hud, 
tn onr i:nntentmcnt, reduced it to one single process. Through 
fission and repeated acts of fission, linguistic units were held 
to have arisen, which, no soom r luid they appeared, entered 
on nn individual development, largely isolated from their 
neighbours. Their growth must have been like that or nil- 
tivated pkints i mulcr idea! ircmditWis artificially mninved. 
Yet any one who had made himself familiar with the story 
of the growth of the Greek dialects based on the migrations 
of people* 1 or with the distribution, say. of the Romanic 
tongues » could not fail to rtall* h»w many were the possi¬ 
bilities of mutual influence, of blending and successive strati¬ 
fication, of continued operation of older forms under the cover 
of a later stage, with which one had to reckon. 

Not less rigid is this theory in a second respect- On 
the strength of a postulate that wrw purely theoretical, all 
similarities in the two groups of Italic dialects were plmvd 
in nn assumed ng® before history, all distortions, cm Hu¬ 
nt her hand, in a Inter stage of development, tty Una tlu 'J T ) s 
mu: passed over, without really solving it, an unmistakable 
difficultv, which Iks in the separation of original Italic Rom 
a common Italic stock of language—lot alone the fact tlmt the 
implied supposition of aft original Italic linguistic unity, 
present iw the beginning, was scarcely encouraged by a com. 
pftriaonwith the development of other languages that ha® taken 
place in historic tinier. It is not tin* unity, but the diokets 
that appear everywhere in the lx* inning. Ihr due ume 
must arrive, the conditions must lx: ripe for the forma*™ 
of a language that embraces a mulLiludc of people* and 
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» wide range of territory. Such a language is the result of 
a definite historical preparation, and, as such. Is a deliberate 
creation, not a gift that tumbles at the outset into the lap 
of nations before they have earned it. 

These general objections to the earlier rtijjnin^ theory stc 
reinforced by certain observations, whbrh tuivc been made in 
the vocabulary of thr two groups of Italic dialects. 1 it is dis¬ 
tinctive of tbit vocabulary, that it is just the most important 
and decisive conceptions that receive two distinct «rt* of names. 
And this is trnc of words that appear not oidy in the group in 
quiwtmn. hut are characteristic hnth of jt nod of one or more 
other Indo-Germtinic bmgiiBges. Thus, for example, the Utins 
share their term for fire with Lithuanian. Slavonic, and 

Old Indian, w hile the Unibno-Sabellitin starts its term f’pnrj 
with Greek, Armenian, and Tochiirinxij the same h true of the 
terms man , people , * water , ‘wall', 1 god", and runny tnwe. 
These facts Itnve been correctly interpreted as implying that 
both this ■)] umotion in tilt* description of just those conceptions 
which are usually of fundamental importance for I he life ami 
ideas of a people, mid the H ge of this distinction must involve 
an original and fundamental contrast Irtwttn the i wo fromns 
into which the Italic dialects fulL ™‘ 

There arc other indications, which might seem tn point in 
the same direction, for example, the linguistic connexions, 
from an early date, by which Imt in-Fall scan imd Umbra- 
Subdlinn can be classed with the t wo great divisions of Cdti c 
respectively, but wc need not go into them here. Enough 
to say that, we to-day ure more and more inclined to the view 
that in these groups of Italian languages there Ls no question 
of an original unity, but rather of peoples once separate and 
independent of one another. Severally they loosed them¬ 
selves from the liidu-Germanic complex and arrived in Italy 
at different period s. Only in Italy is t here a gradual approxi¬ 
mation of one to other, which, from about the beginning of 
historical limes, led to an ever increasing contact and inter- 
penetration. 

We !tavo dossed this point with some fulling, bcnouM 
■ 1 arms to us of decisive importance. For in it is already 
reflected in some measure the historical destiny of Italy in 
Us contrasts of differentiation and unity. As every where j n 
the realm of things Italian, su in the dialects are the most 
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violent differences at first eontrasted, On the other bind, 
mutual intcrjMTinetration and a degree of unity as Its result 
represent the end of a proofs, which gradually rj pern towards 
historical expression. All the more important and far- 
i reaching is the observation S hut this process of alow unifica¬ 
tion did not remain confined, to those dialects wliich wr have 
up to now discussed. 

Beside the Italians m the narrower sense of the word the 
Dlytkni pluv a privileged part among the fridtuCer manic 
peoples of the peninsula, It is only the very latest research 
that has taught us in some measure to appreciate this. This 
people settled at many points, cipcdally on the east coast. 
But it only held its ground in continuous succession at two* 
To the south settled the lapyginns and Messapians in tlie 
region of Otranto and in Apulia, in the north-east* which still 
bears their name, the Venetians* These two groups stand 
in marked linguistic opposition, hut their common derivation 
from the Illyrian sto^k is still undisputed. 

Now it ;s most remarkable that certain developments of 
sound which are common to the two groups of Italian dialects 
and have thereforr always counted as primitive Italian 
phenomena, appear again among these Illyrian tribes* For 
example* the variation of the diphthong m>cu meets m 
ntjt only in Lulin-Fnliscan and llmbro-Sabdllnn, but also 
among the Venetians and the Mcssapians.* A second 
variation* of similar importance for the Italians-—the passage 
from aspirated * media 1 to sonant * taints 1 {dh > jf r gh > j. 
h <5cc.)—bun in Venetian at any rate something that portly 
corresponds to it. 1 

Tlir fart* tlinT of alt The Myrinn peoples only tliuw fmdmt in 
Italy have vhuml. partially or wnspfctdy, in tliesc I wo form.** uf 
Strand changr, cam only be explained on the nsiimiptioii Lfutt (he 
change in both eases has taken plane on the spot, whrrr all Lhe 
Languages in question stood together *idr by side—-that u« say* 
in the peninsula of the A|untunes. 7 This mn*t also imply tbit 
we arc i bn ling in each nnsis not with a primitive* bill with n common 
Italian change which mn Itave taken plaice at earliest at the 
begtanfrig of the histortcn I ] period. A welcome etniilrvi as l inn 1 l . t I hr 
tnm>iimn from m in mi m supplant hy the form /’riaumr, under 
w-lneli xkv Ureek fdydeako m totem uwr by Uk Latmft to wards 
I he door uf the iixlii century, late wise the change from dcrivm- 
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tipc fit to (Mi run only be understood on the assumption tluit this 
change of sound was still in full force ut that period,* 

Rut evtit ctll~jtI - import nnt tlum the excIuiiioTi of primitive 
Italian origin is the establishment of the fnel that a development 
of sound could go beyond the Italians in the narrower sense anti 
be carried over to the other Indo-Germans of the peninsula. It 
is certain of the change from mi to ou, that it took. place from the 
farlbest? north-east down to Apulia. It extends, then, over the 
whoh length of Italy j only at its boundaries does it ctnttc to n 
pause. 

But the replacement of aspirate * media ' by soft spirants too 
is by no means restricted to the ft.utiuns or to them and the 
Venetians, It chd 1« traced over the whole mo in Ini id nnd even 
farther south- Among the Sieds, who once occupied the east of 
the Inrd that bears their name as wrli n; a part of Llruttiiini. it 
simikr phenomenon appears.'' 5 The normnon labours of R. 
Tfinrncy -jj. 11 V. Fiend, 1 * anrl A. v, Blumenthol «* on rhe one 
surviving inscription in 3 k d (.Imolwohn no, 70 from tent or hi) 
linve succeeded in rctabLhhing u series of remarkable agreement' 
with the Italian languages. Of decisive importance is the evidence 
of the form mdr* nom. pi. = Latin Armfcv. 1 * Fur, in any case, 
whether it is to be assigned to a mot *|fcr(t) nr *ghtr t ti the Indo- 
Gennfinic nspirfltc * media ’ must have developed through y, h to 
pun psilnsis. In the first stage of this development, i,e. in the 
*h-igv /. J>. the Sin I word would stand by the side of the Italian 
dialects. In flic same context we may place tlu words JLfipa 
and Ahyij winch tire aLtested us SipcJ, TV former, which should 
correspond to Latin iihm from *Udhrd. had still, as has been 
brilliantly observed,** the sound value when taken over 

into Greek ; the silent spirant in thr hick of an exact equivalent 
was rendered by r." Similar is tin- rase of A&wj, w hich belongs 
to thr hint *nidh- ' hum ’ (Latin tudet, Greek uflJ.u), 1 * Thi* too 
came to the (kitb us Vf ijmn and the spirant was rendered bv t 

In lilts Utter r:i- it can lw shown That the further course of 
linguistic development brought Sice I nearer I o Latin. In apree- 
ment with further observations, 1,1 the name of the mountain 
Hesiod, Thcog, 800, in contrast to the rest of the tradition, was 

1 itui Aetna is meant is shown by F.mtostlienes.” 
Further, there is im reason for explaining the form by 'inexact 
Kcrpunniuncv 1 with the $iccl name, as long m a safisfactorv 
linguistic explanation can in' given. As in Latin initial & he- 

. .. with Uihbro-Sahdltan, but medial h in 

cqntrast to it. becomes 1 or J, so h*j lirrej the change f rnin 
«V"«‘ -ifm/ to 'Alton) exactly corresponds to Latin, }„ 

whirh it is only in the company nf r, before / and after «, j?, tluit A 
be conus t), whereas in till other cases d appears, * 

we ““ S' ml “ phiM for the Sire! form tfbti 

this i.s one of the surest results of the flcwlv discovcml in*-rip. 
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tion of Licodia Euhea, 11 and show t .hat in Sicd p Indcv-Gcrman bh 
medially becomes b. In thin Sifxl is npin a&wintcd with Latin, 
in which the fhrm was tfbi (from *irhri) in contrast to Umbrian 
teff. We may note in Condtiaicm that this result is suggested by 
further obskirva Lions : Sicei = Latin falcate, ** 

Here agnin is revealed in the history of th^ languugfet of 
Italy a principle that works against differentiation find separa¬ 
tion into ever tinier parts and that drives them towards union. 
But we can trace it yet a step farther than before. Hitherto, 
despite all differences of detail, we have always been dealing 
with languages that were related by kinship to one another. 
It will now appear that this does not represent a final boundary 
h> the workings of this principle. 

As yet we have not touched une group tinning the languages 
of Italy, that of the pre*., non-Indo-Germanic papa hit ion. 
Linder this heading are comprised very diverse elements. 
For Corsica ami Sardinia remains of such an original popula¬ 
tion an- generally assumed. Besides them we may take 
account of the Sicilians in the west of Sicily and of the 
Liguriims ; but up to si&w [t hiv- not !ren posisihlt to place 
them with certainty. In Lhc case of the former no Hear 
evidence for their membership of the Ilfe-rimi stock has yet 
been produced. 53 Of certain nou-IndoAremionic origin, 
even if not parts of the original population, are hvo peoples, 
the provenance of which in the Aegean is still Under dis- 
cubical- For the Elymiaus,* 4 round Eryx and Scpsta this 
seems to be proved by their place-names^ as also by their 
main cult. Tlie Aphrodite of Eryx is, we must suppose, the 
special form of the goddess of A sin Minor, planted by immi¬ 
grants on the dominntingdjff^. The second race, the Eastern 
origin of which has since ancient times been asserted and 
denied with equal passion, b the Etruscans; it is the only 
one in this series to attain to historical importance. 

We will nut inquire at this point w hether the Etruscan 
language has relatives and where they are to be sought—in 
Asia Minor or elsewhere. We need only observe that, despite 
its general divergence from lodo-Gcrmon, contacts dci occur 
in a number of individual points* This is partiriilarly I me 
nf the Italian dialect** among which agnin Latin takes a 
foremost position. u The rrlattoiuhip was, in m sense, a 
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one-sided one. but Lliere seems to have been u balance of 
give and take an both sides. 

How vigorous unis the exchangr is shown not only by the ti umber 
of loan wank, but still more by the mixed formation? that occur, 
The id time of the Etruscan national hero, H&sb&rm, for example, 
wns formed nut of a bn tin word, only superficially adapted 
(Etruscan mijrxtrtHi — Latin wutgftfrr with Etruscan suffix -na \. %1 
From the Latin loan-word parLri (from *patcria) cornea EtruKMl 
purlin 4 cook , - B# Again* the month htniux, called after the Latin 
goddess Juno* shows Etruscan influence in its form, replacing 
regular Ju non in^ or 

This mutual influence and penetration is seen fur mw: clearly 
in Liitr jysLens of iUUmi mimes. 30 It is characterfatif by the 
differentiation of individual name {pr£a r twmfJi) y chief name 
(nomrn) and sumarae {cognomen). Fnr the first Latin became 
very generally normative even within the Etruscan sphere,* 1 but 
fur the Inst Etruscan supplied the model, ft appeared there 
far earlier than with the Hduns and served to distinguish different 
brunches of one gens* Common to both language? is the imiin or 
gentile name, which origin ally gave expression to descent from a 
hither or ancestor ; in becoming flic mufti important clement it 
involved the degradation of the individual name to the rank of 
a riicrc prarriwwirti. Wc can observe. not merely that I he descend- 
nut'i nf “i r iniei with Etfu^cim individual imme jjrr designated by 
Etruscan Tilffixd, those of n mnn with Italian name by Jtalinn + 
but also UijiL from the very first there wo* exchange between the 
two parties. j\s in this kind of rmmeTonmit.ion a single suffix i* 
usually insulBrient and a heaping up and agglomeration of suffixes 
is characteristic, wc can c^tnbBsh the most dh m$t vurmlums of 
Etruscan and Italian elements. Hm h the proof tlmt a severe 
separation of tlie language* is not feasible. Both peoples, Etrus¬ 
can* and ] bilious, linve formed their system by what was essentially 
a common effort. 

With this bringing in of Etruscan the process of con* 
formation and unification in the Italian inn gunge# reached 
its highest point of efficiency. Actually, almost the whole 
extent of the peninsula b in one way or another embraced 
by it. The unity of Italy* present but as yet latent, begins 
to tie drawn in its first outlines, 

Wc have now readied the point wl*crt the purely linguistic 
survey tenths beyond its narrower ftoundaries, The working 
out of Ihnt system of mimes, which wc call Etruscan, but 
ought rather to cail Italian, and no taa its sueet^fii! extension 
mid completion imply ns bearer a uni hod social stratum + 
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They ei rr conditioned by a supremacy of gtmlr*, by an aristo¬ 
cratic argatU/^tiou of society- The gentile name coal ft only 
attain to such a decree of importance, if great stress ww laid 
on membership of the g€n$+ So too in the Middle Ages the 
family mime was first developed in those places where noble 
families pla±ved a part, in the Italian city republics and in 
Byzantium.* 1 So ton in ancient Italy a mass of such gtntts 
may have felt itself a higher class, of common dmraeter and 
origin, nnri tudh a feeling might find expression in a dosed 
form of life and custom. In earliest Rome* it seems, we can 
still in some degree grasp this as a fact* 48 Noble gpnttfi 
from abroad with their whole body of adherents were taken 
over without question into the Roman citizen-body, and were 
granted the social position that matched their origin. Besides 
the Xanqiiins we may mention the Claudil* whose settlement 
in Rome is placed by tenditmn ju the earliest days of Lho 
Republic. Only in liter times did Rome pass to a less open- 
hearted policy- 

These tost observations hove brought us to the discussion 
of general conditions of culture. It w ill be no imwrjiNirne 
completion of our argument it here too we can dem oust rate 
phenomena of a similar kind. 

Once again, it i£ not the case that Rome and the Homuri 
unification of Italy first gave it a unified surface* Trues it 
was only with them that this unifying process become com¬ 
plete, that it wns most lastingly carried through. But 
licforc it went another similar process, that embraced the 
land from Upper Italy us far as Campania, and even as far 
n& Sarmnum and Apulia, The stratum thus produced is 
commonly colled Etruscan, but ttiot name obscures its sniprei^ 
tribal character; wc shall therefore in future call it ‘ ancient 
Italian \ Rot even this was not the first of its kind. It 
hod its forerunner in those very times, when the tubes t*\ 
the peninsula were preparing to step out of the twilight of 
prehistory into the light of history* 

Italy by herself in the early Iron Age seems to oficr any¬ 
thing but a simple and ofcmoits picture. 51 The conception 
of successive incursions of immigrant bunds of liido-tiermanic 
tribes bos been replaced by the recognition that inMiy 
divergent groups coexist and clash. No incousidrrahU" rtile 
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liesidc the * Terramarc ' people, up to now classed its Indo- 
German, must be assigned to the certainly non-lndo-Ger¬ 
manic, aboriginal element (the 1 ExtTatcrraiiiaricoliThe 
still unsolved problem of the origin of the Etruscans also 
comes into piny ; they were certainly already settled in iho 
htnd thut hen it, their name .* 1 All the mon remarkable is 
it that the circle of Villanova culture, which spreads from the 
beginning of the first millemdum, embraces at one and the 
sana* time Emilia. Toscana and Latium. The distinctions 
of district arc by no means lost, but the development of a 
unified culture—the first to arise in Italy—may still be 
recognized us the new mid salient feature. 1 * 

Two further peculiarities enable us to draw our picture 
with even clearer lines. 

The first is, that the Viiknovn culture shows a very marked 
contrast to its predecessors in time and place. Its settle¬ 
ments lack that rigid frame of ci mini valtat ion, that arrange¬ 
ment by 1 cartlo ’ and 1 decun mu us T , that was so characteristic 
of the Tcrramore fortresses- In their place appears an open 
and loose method of settlement, which continues even when 
for security's sake they withdrew to the heights.” The 
ornamentation of Viltanovn products is distinguished by its 
tendency towards breadth and richness, even towards excess, 
from the incomparably simpler forms of the Temtmare finds, 
nor less from the pointed and abrupt pictures in which the 
art of the * Extratmamoricoli 1 finds its expression. 11 It is 
a new development, a changed style of art and life that 
l>ecume$ dearly visible in the VUtanova Age. 

Further, the emergence of the new element cannot be 
brought into causal connexion with any immigration from 
north to south.** Not only the earliest appearance, a but 
nl.su the highest <pudity of tivc finds 11 always Xiongs to the 
south. We cannot, of course, rule out the possibility that 
wandering* and shifting* of imputation may have gone hand 
in hand with the emergence of the new culture. But tliis 
possibility is without decisive importance and nu attribution 
to definite tribes or to historically authenticated movements 
of peoples has nowhere yet been convincingly achieved,* 5 
\\V must venture for mice (ami, I imagine, the venture must 
not In* confined to this one case) to make tv fundamental 
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separatum uf culture and peoples* wanderings ^ and to 
admit for the former a sttpra-trihah general Italian character. 
In tins wc shall find an important agreement with the 
linguistic conditions that we have fetched ; the results in 
the two fields mutually support and confirm one another. 

V 

FORMS OF THE ANCIENT MEJ>ITERRANEAN 
CIVILIZATION 

The attempt has been made to regard the beginning of 
the Middle Age ns an incursion of tribes till then on the 
periphery ( and* in particular, of the Germans and Arabs,, 
into what was then the main sphere of culture, Uic hinds round 
tin Mediterranean. Without doubt this represents an 
important part of what actually hapjHmcd, inasmuch as a 
series of tribes, which had livtod aloof front the great historical 
centres, then first came into lusting contact with the late 
antique civilization* For the early history of antiquity too 
this paint of view proves fruitful. The immigrations of the 
Greek peoples from the north of the Balkans must undoubtedly 
he considered as a similar incursion into the Mediterranean 
centre. Beside many less-developed cultures, which can 
only be grasped to-day in faint tracts in Asia Minor and in 
Crete* the new-comers were confronted by n world* to which 
the nature of the ancient Mediterranean lamb hud created 
for itself one of its most highly developed and most expressive 
forms. 

The settlement, which the immigrants made with this 
world tmd in which they passed through every possible phase, 
from wnr-like enemiuliT to Adoption and absorption nf it, 
implies that no account of Greek history can pass by undent 
Crete, Not thill in Crete And its culture any pari of Greek 
nationality or Greek character found expresrfoil—quite the 
reverse j rather that Greece lisul to ronic to terms wjih liin^ 
unlike, this opposite world and in the course of this process 
developed its proper form* In fact, a comparison of early 
Greece with ancient Crete is better suited than any other to 
throw up in contrast lhe special quality of the Greek. 

Our lust remark yields a result of fundamental importance : 
through contrast with n prehistoric culture a historical culture 
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hus grasped in its individuality. The inferences to be 

drawn for Italy are obvious. 

The immigration of the Italians, like Llmi. of Liu Greeks, 
implies uri incursion of people of the periphery into the 
Mediterranean zone. There they did not at mux- meet the 
Greeks, but in the west t«xi tin* Ill do-Germanic stratum iH 
preceded by another, which lie longs to the old Mediterranean 
circle. u Tin- chance of comparison, winch we Irave suggested, 
is thus confirmed. Once again the new element—in this 
ease Liu; rise of the historical culture of Italy and, above all, 
of Rome in conflict with the Greeks—can be set off against 
that older layer as against a background. 

For Italy Indeed a further peculiarity comes into play. 
In the Aegean, the new Hellenic culture took shape almost 
exclusively jin contrast to what it found there, occasionally 
adopting and using what was at hand, but always giving i*t 
an original shape ; with the inhabitants of the Apenuinc 
peninsula, the process was by no means so simple. Non- 
tndo-Germanw t.rjbea of ancient Mediterranean origin suc¬ 
ceeded m maintaining their individuality till far into historical 
times, in fact did not complete llu'ir development till thm. 
And, what is more, large parts of the Indo- Germans of Italy 
Opened their hearts to the old Mediterranean ways and long 
clung to tlieir forms. Rut more of this in our next chapter. 

As representatives of the old Mediterranean culture in the 
Italian sphere we cun reckon Malta, Sardinia and the zone 
“f the rock-sculptures, which we have still to sketch. When 
we mention them n this context we mean to say that we have 
in all these eases to deal with a world of forms, which at the 
time of its fullest development, by virtue of its special 
character, diverges from the Greek and takes rank with the 
ancient an I early cultures of the Mediterranean basin. We 
deliberately restrict our survey to those regions which attained 
to monumental am) clearly distinct forms. Sardinia, in 
particular, has enjoyed the exceptional luck of being able to 
develop this form with as good es no interference. The 
inaccessibility of the interior long preserved Sardinian civil¬ 
ization from t he contact of Carthaginians. Greeks and Romans 
arid. when the Romans took possession of the island, they kH | 1 
found there t hit relic uf an age long past. 
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L Malta* The island of Malta cun only with some reserve 
he assigned Id the Italian sphere. .Fust as it naturally be¬ 
longs to North Africa, <o uki are elv^- parallels to Its artistic 
achievements found then- ; 41 other indications point to the 
Balearic Isles or to Spain*** only a few to Sicily or Apulia* 4 * 
For all that* the neolithic and cyprolithie culture of Malta 
1ms always had an exceptional importance for the recognition 
of the character e>f the ancient Mediterranean world. We 
cannot, therefore* entirely omit it in this context. Without 
any attempt at completeness we select n few traits* which 
seem to m to deserve attention. 

A word first about the representation of human beings- 
We all know that scries of women, usually seated, of limestone 
or c!ay p that so clearly determines the picture of Maltese 
plastic arL** It i* remarkable at once that only women 
appear. nor less that they are usually shown undmped. It 
is buxom, almost wanton forms that meet our eyes; the 
Eyjie of the 4 fat f woman of the old stone age is everywhere 
retained here, if not actually exaggerated*** There are few 
c-^siinples of the representation of the elementary physical 
nature of woman in such direct forms. 

To the excessive development of the body—breast* bdly, 
hips arid buttocks—corresponds a heavy, earth-bound, 
sitting post tire. It is not without significance that these 
women sometime actually squat tm tiie ground; in their 
whole nature* they seem to be fettered to the earth, to be 
sprung from it and thus to be a part of it. Similar is Ulc 
impression made by the representation of the famous 4 sleep- 
nig * woman* 1 * who this time is clad in * dress; there is in 
it ti complete abandonment, a dull proslration that lends 
itself to comparison with the sitting posture. 

Comparatively seldom appears the standing motif, and it 
is remarkable enough how it is treated. If the woman wears 
the dress* which we have met with in the * sleeping 1 figure, 
it may perhaps rest on nil sidea on the ground, like n heavy 
mm% Laid nl>out the body* assisting it to a stability which it 
could hardly attain of itsdf.* 1 Or the figures are lualf stuck 
in the block that serves them as a support: fri sometimes* 
to our feeling, sculpture in the round, plastic, nnd relief are ifot 
dearly distin guish ed-** Only ucaucionaHy in the figures of 
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nuked women 4 * does a free standing posture appear. The 
huge masses of flesh, which are piled on one another, only 
sustain themselves by their own gravity; there is nothing 
else to strain and hold them, but. where everything is crowded 
together or piled up motionlessly. sheer heaviness is l-. vailed 
into a principle of stability. 

Indeed it is volume as such tliut dominates. The Limbs 
and members seem scarcely to free themselves from the mass 
of stone, tin- human figure still stays bound fast in the 
material. Like heavy, unformed blocks, hips and navel, 
rump and arms arc piled one above another ; it is no archi¬ 
tectural system, only a massing of solid forms. As though 
drenched in a heavy lethargy', these features shape themselves 
l>ut slowly and with hesitation into sensibility and life. 4 * 

In this natural, earthy, eh*mental world it is no accident 
that the woman takes the first place. The male is nut really 
in place at all here; seldom docs lie intrude and then only 
in Ins most primitive form—the pholhis.** 

With tliis picture that begins to unroll before ns the archi¬ 
tecture corresponds to perfection and enriches it with new 
traits. Its masterpieces are the buildings i>t' Hal Salluni and 
I erxicu, llagiar Kim and Miuiitlhi, and the Gigantia works 
un Gosuio. In megalithie structure lies the original and 
uitsliapid, the massy and unorganised element already im¬ 
plied. At the same time there is revealed a delight in 
lusting materials, which would vie with Nature herself in 
indestriic-tibility. As in the design so too in the ground 
plan appears, us determinant, a wide cxpuimvcness, a spatial 
contour, that causes the round to pass over into the oval. 
A regard for the axis is in so for present us two oval spaces 
ore sometimes laid one above another in such a way that 
their longitudinal axes run parnlJ--J ; these spaces ore joined 
in the middle by tt short passage, which widens above 
the top Space into an npse," Beyond this, however, the 
formation of larger groupings is only achieved by mere 
juxtaposition and mutual accommodation,** like those 
stereometric compositions, the arrangement of which we 
found distinctive fur the character of plastic art, 

•Most important of all is the fact tluit these buildings are 
one and oh vaulted ** and were partially situated under- 
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ground * I Lit Salliem actually lias two underground storeys. #ft 
It is no sense of breadth or joy in light und sky p in distanee 
iind transparency that finds expression lit re: it i& the cave 
that is tin: model, 11 Narrowness and eurthmerss, darkness 
and love of depth arc the determining motifs. With the 
depression, weight: and shopdcssoesa that wr- hove fltefldy 
notedp these dements join unasked in union. 

The purpose of these buildings bos not yet been certainly 
determined. Religious significance^ in the most general 
sense* is attested by i he altars, basins* sacrificial trenches, 
rmd niches 11 that have been found, by the menhirs mid 
bodyts,** The underground cave of Hid Soflicni was used 
from the first os o place of burial. Connexions with the 
ancient Sardinian graves of Anghelu Ituju force them selves 
on our attention, i€ In cyprolithic and uenohthic times the 
sanctuary of Hal Tarxkn was used for the deposit of urns, 
containing the ashes of the dead. 1 * Whether the rest of the 
buildings were used in earlier times as graves, in which the 
corpses were laid imbiimt/* is uncertain. A chthonic cult, 
w hatever its exact character* is everywhere unmistakable flr 
and with this harmonizes the view tliat many of the female 
statues represent a goddess, 11 and also the supposed appear¬ 
ance of a plage of Oracle, ip The strongest and mightiest 
buddings, then, that this ancient civilisation has produced, 
were raised far the dead and the nether gt>ds ; they stand in 
striking contrast to the slighter, ephemera] character, which 
we usually find in the dwcllings of the li ving. ■' 0 It was t o wards 
the other world* the powers of the earth and the underworld 
that iliis civilization was directed: for them and for them 
alone did they build a sure house and succeed in raising it 
to monumental forms. 

Finally there should follow' a reference to the lower-build¬ 
ings of Malta, 11 But more vital observations m these lines 
may 1^ made in connexion with the Sardinian Nuraghi. 

2. Sardinia. Onr last remark has brought us to the second 
sphere of ancient Mediterranean civilisation* with which wo 
have to deal* In Sardinia the country itself sccttis at once 
to strike the note, which rang so loudly in our cars in the 
last section—it is a depressed, heavy, unformed land. It 
has been justly observed that its original connexion with 
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1 lit 1 civilization uf the land cun ■;! ill lit* rralia d. ' 'Hint tree.* 
and heap of ntuufJt on this bland of chthanic cults of water- 
deities and the dead throw the deepest blue shadows that I 
have ever seen in an ancient hindscapc may be no more than 
on observation of modem sensibility. I3ut a characteristic- 
ally etithome tendency in the natural form of the island is 
unmistakable. The low, huddled, knotty trees on the stony 
plateau of Santo Vittorio di Sum chime in with the tone of 
that religion that has erected its chthonic sanctuary there, 1. 
These are the words of Kerfnyi, 71 speaking of a form of 
ancient Sardinian civilization, expressed Lind roveaJed in 
stone. 

The most conspicuous sign of this culture is the Niiraghe. 
In essential form a round tower, built without mortar in 
concentric Lavers of stone, it represent* a development of the 
ancient Mediterranean round house, fashioned for purposes 
of defence and carried up to the monumental scale. 7 * The 
use of the pointed vault looks in the .same direction ; 74 
indeed, this defensive tower of stone, designed both for the 
residence and the fort oft be members of ti warlike aristocracy, 
is most suggestive fur the- early forms of civilization in the 
whole Mediterranean Iwiin. 

There is a second point that expresses perhaps even more 
clearly than these formal agreements the associations uf the 
Nurughc. We cannot fail to set in it the aiming ut the 
mussivc, Hr overpowering, tin superhuman. While the 
outer shape stresses the solid block, the defiant, ilu- enduring, 
obvious importance is attached to tin* piling on one another 
of the mightiest possiWe rocks. Even the cimrseand irregular 
order, that such a procedure involves, seems to be sought 
rather than avoided. The analogy of Malta offers itself 
unsought. From Malta it is not far to the ’ Cyclopean f style 
of the castles of Tiryns and Mycenae; 14 everywhere the 
measureless amt shapeless is exalted into a principle, 

Tiic meaning of all this twconie . clear the moment that 
we apply the comparison with the later architecture of Greece. 
Hew* we fmd two things that art* new after all that had gone 
before. From now on man h to lx* the measure of things 
for the architectural disposition -if space and musses. His 
physical proportions supply the seak; only beginning with 
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him unri them is an architecture t citation any longer pos¬ 
sible. Even when it rises to the monumental seal*- it never 
trespasses beyond the sphere assigned to it, but develops 
the 1 nun jin principle to its highest scope am! dignity. Tlic 
second paint i» this; the architecture of this character is 
separated from the realm of nature as a world of its awn. 
In contrast to nature’s lunitkssne&s rules here a fixed norm j 
in contrast to her incomprcll visibility and mystery an order, 
transparent because it is the creation of the spirit ; in con* 
trust to her growth and decay the shaping element implied 
in deliberate adaptation. 

How contrary to this is all that is revealed in the building 
style or the Mycenaean civffizaUon and even more in the 
Nuraghc 1 If the human element dominated in Greece, here 
rule* tin- immensity of tlic giguntic and Cydopcan. If there 
a spiritual order found expression, that deliberately draws 
away from the facts of mere nature, here we find CMU|kCtition 
with her products and her method. The piling up of stone 
masses and mighty bluets, the emphasizing of the unbroken 
majesty of the elementally material selects definite sides of 
nature and of until ml existence ; to them as a gi'ftl it tries 
i <' direct its own budding*. 7 * 

By a similar set of contrasts we can sketch the position 
assignable to the first stages of Sardinian plastic art- Tin 
finds of votive figures of bronze and clay yield u relatively rieli 
material,” 

We have already Spoken of the solid, pictures of which the 
plastic art of ancient Malta is eoni|>asLd. A similar character 
may be sought in u wider and more imposing form in other 
parts of the Med i terTancun sphere. For all pre-Greek* most 
of id] perhaps for Egyptian urt. a principle of formation holds 
good, which some have even ventured to describe by the name 
of law;” sculpture in the round appears if regularly 
confined within ft system of limiting planes that suntnuid it. 
In detail it is so tin-singed that these all run parallel to the main 
plum' that is shown in frontal view or else meet it at right 
angles. The result is a building up of the Jigure from outside, 
from the surface, that siirruund it and include it within a 

cubic system. * 

We eimnnt here discuss in detail all the differences between 
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the minor plastic art of Sardinia Riiri the productions of ancient 
Oriental art, as well as those of others that are geographically 
nearer to it. Wit shall scarcely be wrong in admitting very 
cmil durable differences id quality md form (in the sense for 
mass, for example), For all that, there mchis to he assur¬ 
ance that the principle we have just sketched extends to 
Sardinia too. 

It Is obvious at once that n main plane is sought after and 
is set in direct view before the spectator. In the case of 
the statuette of a warrior in Paris 79 (to take a single example) 
this plane is determined by the level of the ducld, which h 
held in front of the body. Parallel to it mm the front plane 
of the body, formed by the (Tat, almost board dike trunk, by 
head, upper arm and front of the legs. But from the sides 
everything is done to set the neighbouring parts in a single 
plane. "Hie \yydy is here determined by a plane that descends 
almost vertically; running from shoulder to feet it meets 
at right angles the main plane that we have just sketched. 

This system is further worked out in the formation of 
groups. In the common representation of u mother with n 
child in her bosom the principle is carried so far that the two 
arc arranged id right angles to each other \ while the mother 
looks straight ahead, the child ttmu sideways from the main 
line of direction. In this point, agreement with Egyptian 
art is so strong that we can even point nut identical solutions 
of problems now ami again. M 

In its inner meaning another characteristic of Sardinian 
art is most intimately connected with this. In it m revealed 
un omazing contrast between on outward form that is 
supremely realistic and devoted to all actual details und a 
lark of any kind of architectural or organizing element in the 
building up of the group ns a whole* In the one ease there 
is *m alort sense of observation und a cumtn uni eati vcnc.% 
which legist its every detail of clothing or armament : in (he 
other, there is an in completes ess of inner form, which cannot 
advance it* final a mental conception of a huntan La>dy beyond 
t hat of a dolbli ke idol. The closest possi ble com pari son teems 
to be offered by the nearly contemporary, late Mymuiean 
art.* 1 Thai art, too—in contrast to minor plastic art m 
Crete, with its taste for something quite distinct, for the 
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vigour of growth and expansion, for the bloom of the vegetable 
kingdom ** -while as interested as the Sardinian in all ex¬ 
ternals of clothing is confined to a similar formal presentation 
cif the body, 

* Uji-Ti Greek im diverges with deliberate emphasis.* 1 Not 
from the outside, whether by a system of pbinra or bv com¬ 
munication of clothing itnd appendages, of weapons or 
gestures, does it csseiv to realize the human form ; it appre¬ 
hends it mtber as a system* held together by a principle 
Working outward from within* The organic growth of L l ,f - 
plujit and tlu 1 architecture of the Ixttty that depends on it 
arc liere the prevailing principles. The parts that are of 
functional importance—breast 'Uid novel, muscles and 
joints—as represenUtivcs of this principle, are often visualized 
with a clearness that i^ «te!ibefately exceptional, It is not 
the outward appearance, but Lhe inner farm* whose mere 
expression the outer h* that Greece strives to apprchctul in 

its significant cooucshm. , 

In a world, that still lucks feeling for the architectural 

build of the human figure, the ttoac n»Mywo> '* is consequently 
legitimate. The piastre art uf undent Sardinia,** in AVtShag 
itself of this form of expression for the representation of 
heroic and divine beings again takes U* place by the side of 
the art of the Aegean and uf the ancient East- At Us root 
lies a conception of the divine, which runs in an exactly 
Opposite direction to that which later its [lll! ffX ^ e * s,on 

in Greece. No, man and man alone *s not the Only fit form 
to express the g-dhead ! he is not even its measure and 
spidtL norm. Rather he remnim by his very nature 
fettered to miltin'- This is particularly evident, when by 
the accumulation «f attributes and limbs an advance beyond 
the narrower human sphere and with tt the sense ot the super- 
natural and divine finds expression. That luxunanre, even 
in Its excess, still denotes at bottom once more a natural. 

definitely vegetable process. , B .v„ 

To this suspension of interest corresponds a gcneriU hnlung 
tit> of titc divine idea with the elementary world, -igam 

eomparaW* t. T*rt we ™S <*•"" “ <*«*«<•• <**; 
The worship of Stream^ and miters. incubation, u grmfnl 
chthimlc direction of the divine powers, and ot the some mne 
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a direction towards reproduction imd the creation of life, 
finally animal shapes tor the gixls themselves—these am its 
most palpable signs/* It is significant that the hull-god, 
who meets us in Sardinia, is otic of the commonest forms to 
occur in the east of the Wediterranami* 7 That the double^ 
axe—to add a further point—appt'urs Ijtside him ns a religious 
emblem, simply confirm* the connexion.*” Places of worship 
on hills, too, can be attested in many places. Giara di iw-rri 
is a magnificent example ; we might also mention Orulh/' 
where the comparison with the Cauiumitc practice,*® and 
also with such a Cretan hill.worship as that of Petsoflk, 11 
forces ilseif im the attention. 

Lastly, a word about the orgiuib-.nthui of society ; it. too, 
seems to fit into the picture vrr have drawn. 

Wt have already mentioned the connexion between Nuraghe 
and round house, This round house appears in Sardinia 
not only translated into moon merit*! form, but also in its 
original shape. Here, in direct contrast to the Nurnghc. on 
isolated appearance is avoided and the group is preferred, 
there tin: whole villages of huti, wlvrr the single buildings; 

unite in a kind of scattered, y«! huddled formation, to make 
swnrmdike masses.** The very word ‘swarm ' seems to me 
to express Hie fact thsil the multiplicity here, by the manner in 
which it is inwardly combined, belongs to the order of nature. 

This is seen even more clearly in another case. The round 
building, ns such. I in* no meaning except as a whole based on 
and bounded by itself. If it is to lie fitted into an inclusive 
order of architecture lhe difficulty at once appears, Llmt Mich 
a building has no proper axis. i.r, no definite orientation. 
Attempts to remedy this were made in various ways,*® but 
they remained isolated and wore scarcely ever effective in 
the lay-out of larger structures. Where several round huts 
combine to farm a continuous and regular whole, regulating 
of axis b entirely dispensed with. We have already used 
the simile of 11 -warm ; a second simile, olso drawn Trom 
nature, is now appropriate: I mean, the combination of 
crystals nr nf n beehive. Hut-wall is Used to hut-wall ■ 
separation into individual compartments is abandoned and 
tlw result is a system «f celk, which is only interrupted by 
occasional approaches or tutm wrings.® 4 
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In the East* too, we know of n simitar phenomenon in the 
hut-urn* of Aldus: a& some have even wished to associate 
with them the royal palaces of Crete* 1- But in the latter case 
the straight lines at on£c imply a difference, whilst a second 
difference is revealed* the moment that we scrutinize the 
social basis of the Sardinian style of building. , 

The close iiiiian fit the lodgements, th* natural com hi nation 
and associated growth of the single round houses most have 
something to correspond to them in the order of the in- 
luibifants whodhose this form. Among them* loo. must have 
existed ft close imity and wc arc probably justiflpd in inferring 
that it must Imve been one that rested like iheni on a natural 
order, he, one dependent on blond-relationship* In other 
words* living together in a web of cells mean* in architecture 
what organisation by fnrhilirs, bmthcihofftls+ clans* ivml tribe v 
means in human society / 7 The shape of the arthitectsme 
and the organizetjon of society both essentially coincide with 
the (.Hindi!.t"iis of the life of nature. 

U. The Cultures of th*' Rock Sculptures. Interest in the 
drawings scratched Italian rocks 9 * lues (|tiite recently 
t>een amused by i hr penetmt ing ol>*fti p vation devoted to the 
stelae* of NoVilara/* These an- rum-ratl svtrl&c- cif sand¬ 
stone, all com jug from thenonw range of northern Pirrmtm ; 
they ivre covered with drawings of figure* which are scrotehed, 
and inscriptions, which, by way of rout rust., are chiselled. 
XorHt’ii nssigiifi] these ' steinc with the whole of llto culture 
of North Piocaum, to uu aboriginal people of Italy. Con¬ 
firmation of this view wnssecu by him in the obvious antiquity 
of the finds, lM in the non-Indo-Oermanio character of the 
inuriptiunal texts and in t he relationship of I lie scratching 
to ancient northern roekpictUW* (Bohuslan, Sehooneii, 
Ostergotlnnd), which srerned to him to show thr same style. 

Little as I tun dispaed to contest Norden’s mnin thesis. 1 ** 
I must still make considerable deductions from the rotations 
just quoted. 

It is no doubt true that the representations of ihip» >■» 
the Nbvjhtra. * stelae' is distinct from l hose of the Dipylon 
vases. 1 * 1 blit they are not on that account to lx* associated 
at once with the drawings of Botanttn. Tilt different length 
of the ships, the different**. sometimes complete, in the 
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general shape, above all the fact, overlooked by Norden, 
tlrnt the northern rock-pictures do not strictly show ships 
at all, hut rafts 164 —all these exclude any possibility of prov¬ 
ing agreement. 

Further, the ‘stelae* bear inscriptions in an alphabet derived 
from tjit Corinthian. 10 * We must, then, at least raise the 
question whether in the pictures too a Greek in Hut; net, direct 
or indirect, can be demonstrated. Norden, indeed, thought 
that the contract lutwecn figures and legend constituted the 
point of peculiar interest in the Picentiae drawings; ‘that 
in them there falls on the mysterious darkness of prehistory 
the gleam of cui event of first-class importance for the history 
of civilizat ion, the inscription in Greek letters '. He himself, 
however, has seen that the figure of a lion on the 'stela‘of 
Fauo has its prototype on Corinthian vases. 10 * Further this 
lion advances against the man seated to his left, to tear or 
devour him ; l ids feature too is familiar to ns from Corinthian 
vases or their FLmsenn imitations, 107 So too the warrior on 
the right has his forerunners in the early Corinthian style ; 
Ktrusoan or Venetian designs 1M may have been the inter¬ 
mediaries. Finally, for the erotic scenes on the ' stela ’ of 
Fesarn we know correspondences in the sepulchral art of 
.Etruria ; 110 that such scenes should recur on the Picon Line 
grave-monuments should surprise lis the less, as the obscene 
bo often recurs in Lhe realm of death and the grave. 111 

Wc cannot aim at heaping up further material. The 
important point is, that Greek and Orork-ItuUan influences 
arc already recognizable. In Picatmn, it is true, they were 
subjected to a peculiar change; tlic fact remains that the 
comparison with lhe ancient material from the north ean no 
longer be carried through. 

But in what points are we to recognize the native adapta¬ 
tion ? It: is not Imrd to see that behind these pictures lie 
compositions in strips, arranged one over another jn archaic 
style. On the * stela * of Fauo three such strips an- present, 
whilst on the 1 stein 1 of Peasaro fragments of these art- still to 
ht seen everywhere—only that they arc distributed caprici¬ 
ously over the surface, without any relation to one another. 11 * 
ThV maker has broken up the form allotted to him to suit 
his own alien sense of form, lias adopted, or, if you will. 
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dismembered it. Or, to put it in other words. Creek form 
impinged on art existing native form of opposite character 
and the result of the eon filed b revealed on our 1 stelae *; on 
these sSimd in inimediati. 1 juxtaposition the remains of an 
ancient school of nrt nnd a nevr import from Greece* 

Wiiat lends sneh sissumnce to our interpretation is t|ie fact 
that we possess in Italy n far older and widely diffus ed art 
of drawing on rock* Relations to it can be easily established. 
Nordrn has already observed that the pot-bellied * manikins 
of Hie 1 *tda 1 nf Faaalwve their nnalogics in a rock-drawing of 
Fontftmit!>ri. ili Other evident might be added ; that beasts 
similar to those on the 1 stela* of Fftdo recur at Cinibergu, 
that the contrasted couples ttcur at Naquaue, Unit the 
‘manikins' recur at both places * 111 In mentioning these 
places we have named the main regions Hud yield the iimh* 
on which our knowledge in the first place rests : the Ligurian 
Alps and Apennines anti Val Ctononica north of Brescia. 
A wide and almost imported field is opening up here to com¬ 
parison and observation * 

Here %vc can do no more than indicate the whole wealth 
available And draw it few main lines. 

We must mention, first of fill, the none of rock-draw-n; - - 
in the Vrd Cstncmca. Here, in the villages of (» pi tli pontc, 
Fticine, Ntub-o, Nftquwic, and Cimbogu is n s :ist mass of 
nmkHlniwiji^, which 1ms up to the very present steadily 
increased in extent.«• Oft the rock terrace* above the valley 
a whole world in picture is unrolled ; hunts And processions, 
unit practices of every kind, buildings And representations 
Of labyrinths. In one case we find in I he midst of a herd of 
doer an :irmed man. standing withe back of a similar beast: "* 
this reminds ns of the ancient Sardiidim • deer-man ’ of Jet. 
Abini ami his Eastern jwalfcb. 11 ' In » few l*«*' l - v,:i ' a y- r ‘ 
arc distinct; whereas the older contains almost exclusively 
pictures of beasts and wilt still belong to the neolithic age, 
the Uter is to be attributed to the bronze and early iron ngr. 1 " 

’fhe ViiS Cftmnmca get* its name from the tril* of the 
Cmninitii. through whose territory the Oglio flows, befor.- Et 
pours into the Lago d’ Iseo (fevn* ^»w*}- 11 ’ ^ tn ** 

belongs, as Cato attests (in Hiny, n. h. 8, ISI). to the people 
of tbr Euganeatw. Uvy (1. E 3] and other writer* *** 
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report that: before the entry tig of the Illyrian Venetians they 
held the whole land between the Alps and the sen. 

This information admits of some very interesting con¬ 
clusions^ It was nl the lie (Ti nning uf the fijsl nullnmiiim p,e, 
tliat the Venetians. coming from the Balkans, pressed nvrr 
Stvriamto the modern provinre of VVnctia , 111 The oldest 
settlement* arc Angerflno and Monte Lozze, the highest, peak 
of the so-called Euguncan Mountains. 1 ** The original exten¬ 
sion and prime of the Euguncana, then, lay at an curlier date. 
To them lidcmged the hut -dwellings of the eyprolithic ago 
at Morlungo, the pile-dwellings of Molina di Tut tiro, Anjuli 
Fetrarca and un Logo Cirncme. 11 " To these same Eugtmeuns. 
then, mmt be unsigned not only the later roeL-dmwings of 

Vul . . . but nlso those of the earlier style. With this 

agrees entirely the fuel, recently demonstrated by Nordcn. 
that the Euganetuis are on aboriginal people of Italy . 111 

The comparison with the stelae 1 of Novi turn is oowpoeuliarly 
attractive. Not only have we to do in both eases with the 
.same kind of art production and with a pre-Jndo-Germanic 
people: the Etigancans, too, experienced the Influence nr 
Greek models, ut least un Lh>- Inter rock-drawings. The eon- 
fronted warriors llnd their parallels In archaic Greek uiul early 
Italian art . 116 Often, where horses are shown, 11 ' we may 
remind ourselves of G -rint h jan work *» or of pieces of the finds 
Iff TrclK-nisehte. Jis Without in any way wishing to exhaust 
the question, wr mny Jit once point out the exactly ana logo ns 
ease of both sets of pictures, in the art of Novilaru and that 
of VnJ Cnmonica. But, in the second case, conditions ore 
immensely mote favourable, in as much os the .stage nf purely 
native style that went before need not lx? divined, but is 
available in uumerou-s examples. 

If m took about us for further possibilities of comparison, 
wc must ut least mention the rock-scratching-!, which have 
been found :±5 nn the stone figure*, of Lagundo. 1 « a secmul, 
vastly more extensive field, is supplied by the second region! 
already mentioned, of iiock-drawingn, marked by LIk names 
of Val Fctitanalbn, Vnfinuretta, Vidmawu. Login dclh Mi ra- 
viglic, all situated in t he It alian Maritime Alps, 11 > \ rt tuU- n 

to'Val Cnmonica in obvious amt cannot lx- calhd into qtiration 
by appeal to the jiccnllarities that occur on both sides, Jl * 
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Further, with l lie agreements ifl style and content may be 
set arguments from history. 

The Capitalise Fitttli chronicle mirier the year 117 ».C. n triumph 
<UUg»nb\i* AW»i*. 1 " This tribe, the Siocni, which is generally 
rti’kont'iJ to the LCuguneans (Pliny. w. A, 3, 134 ; Strabo 4, p. 304) 
was also of Ligurian nitionnlity- It was n detached fnwjhon of 
the main people; when llrst (he Umbrians, 1 ” thru tlir Critic 
invasion pushed between the Ligurian and Euguraan Iftbcs, a 
fmgmmi of (he first, was forced with the second into the Southern 
Alps. Then- Livy (jS, 35, 1} knows of the tnlw of The tihui in the 
ridi^hbourhood of Brest: iu tmd Vernits^ nut. far, tben^ fram Vai 
Caraonim : it is mhhc times described iw Gallic (2S, Si 7), swoe- 
timo, with the Lirri, os Ligurian (88, 37, 6),*** Here, then, 
even in historical limes, contact with the Ligurian* must have 
continued to exist. 


We need not enter here into further details, as. for example, 
the occasional occurrence t>f rock-drawings on Sardinian 
grave-stones. 1 ** It will he dear that wc find an extensive 
occurrence of rock-pictures at no Jess than three places in 
the A pen nine peninsula. In two cases they 1 along to pre- 
Indo-Gcnuanic tribes: in Hie ease of Hit- Ligurians the 
question, how far such elements were merged in them, must 
fur the time being i* left uncertain, 1 " But we cm. go even 
earlier. The Grotta Romanelli in the Terra d Otranto 
belongs to the earlier Stone Age.*" With this wc reach u 
conclusion of fundamental importance. 

To-iiav vv< have sufficient knowledge of the art of roefc- 
pictures'in the jmlueolUhi© «fr In the West of Europe to be 
able to form some estimate of their importamse for bter 
times. From the latest finds it is plain that iS.l two styles, 
the so-called Frtmco- Cantabrian ami the East Spanish or 
■ Levant 1 stvlc. existed contemporaneously in the peninsula 
Of the Pyrenees- They mark at mine the firming ami the 
mightier achievement of the ondent Mcdilcmitu m. culture. 
Its circle of influence extended not only to Unca and the 
Scandinavian North, 1 *’ but to Italy ** well Evidence for 
this b given not only by the Giotto Roman ell t, butsJsom 
later times bv the m-k-drawings winch we have been d.* 
cussing. The manifold ermtocts, whichi«m cstoblKshed 

with the rock-sculpture of the ancient north I think par ttCu- 
tnrly of the char act eristic footprints which have now been 
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found iii Vul Camoniea too 1 11 —cou most easily be explained 
in this manner, 

Here once more the culture of the ancient Mediterranean 
project# into the Italian sphere, and with one of it# most 
distinctive and magnificent creations. 

* 

(f) THE BEGINNING OF GitEKK INFLUENCE 

1 

It is at oner remarkable that the Greek# entered Italy 
under the form of myth. Their name for it is Hesperia , 111 
the land of the evening find the west, and the special nature 
of t his description is shown by the fact that no corresponding 
east or south land took its place beside it. In this Hesperia 
is localized the world of fabulous creatures, which arc most 
closely connected with night and the dead, In the volcanic 
district of Cumae. Solfatora, or, as it was anciently known, the 
PhJjfgrenn Fields, with its lakes, it was txdicvcd that the 
entrance to the underworld and the ■.-logro,- LTrt-r, was to l>e 
found. But Hesperidos and Latstrygonians, Scylla and 
Chnrybdis, Calypso and t'irce, too, were all placed on Italian 
soil. 

Circe already appears at the dost of Hesiod's Thc&gony, 
in connexion with Odysseus, at the Cape on the Latin const 
that burrs her name. 14 * IL is liard to suppose that she was 
already the dazzling lady of the Homeric epic. Even as the 
mountain, that carries her temple, is wild, desolate and 
sundered front the human sphere, filled with the loneliness, 
tile enchantment* mid horrors of the surrounding marshes, 
which once ringed it , 1 * 4 so too must the goddess who dwelt 
there have once been more like Hecate 144 or one of the ghostly 
queens of the lower and outer world than Aphrodite . 144 

Tin- Sirens, too, were localized on the Italian coast, and 
nothing could belter visualize their character than the islands 
in the Posidonian CuU (i galli) that ore named alter them. 
The enticement. the tempting irresistible quality of a southern 
sea and, in coni rust, the bald, death-like hardness nf the 
rock* that project from it that is the very contrast th a t 
m&rks these sweet-voiced, but deadly goddesses. 

One word more for the heroic saga. The creatures, just 
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named, are almost alt connected most intimately with 
Odysseus; we have already spoken of the hero himself in 
connexion with Circe. We need not lie surprised to see the 
adventure of Odysseus transferred to the Italian realm. 
Played, ns they are, lietwecii life mid death, upper world and 
world of t he departed, where else could they be imagined ? 
But Phi I octet « T Aeneas and Diomede, too, an- led by their 
destiny into the west; here their heroic career finds its 
completion. AH of them found their graves in Italian earth. 
The weapons of IMoctdes were exhibited in the temple of 
Apollo Aliiios, his grave it! Mnkallu or in Thun uni. 117 Aeneas 
was imagined in Latium, rapt from men in the Numictis, 1 ** 
whilst Diomede was slain by the ‘ wolf' Daurtus. 141 the lord 
of the outer world and of death. 

It is the memories of the dead companions of Aeneas 1M 
and Odysseus that line the coast as far north ns Latium. 1 * 
The prftitnintory, even the rocky islands off the coast urn] the 
outlying reefs, have turned to 1 hills of death , to quote an 
expression of K. Kercuyi; the Middle Ages still made the 
Emperor Frederick the Second enter Etna after his death and 
have his abode the re. ^ In Dante, finally, appears the mag¬ 
nificent picture of the souls of the dead, like birds, waiting 
for thej r last journey in the reeds at the mouth or the fiber. 1S1 

Two other figures of the Trojan War require a special 
mention. On the hill of Orion by tin shrine of the hero 
Caldms; be who consulted its oracle lix^t sacrificed a black 
mm and then covered himself in itsskin. 1 * 1 At the foot of 
the same hill was the grave of l*oddoriws; from it sprang 
a healing fountain, jis Strabo, our only authority, relates 
(0, p. 281). It seems to be certain that what is meant is 
the modem Monte Hargnlw, w the coast of Apulia. 11 * lien: 
the archangel Michael lias replaced the Homeric seer, just 
as he m his time replaced an older, pre*historie cult. 11 Lien 
to-dny the placer bus an a«c id it* own, ia any otic knows 
who Ls descended its eighty-nine steps U> the holy cave in 
the interior of the mountain, 1SS It i* here that we lutve to 
look for the hero’s shrine, here that from the drat oracles 
were given and the nether powers adored. 

It has been said Hurt the Greeks, when they settled tn 
Southern Italy and Sicily, set about linking the new-won 
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hmd with 1 lit-ir own traditions* 111 Rut what actually 
occurred implie s more than this : we lind everywhere a specific 
form in them. Italy—to Liu- Greeks it mi lly ww u land of 
evening and death; they recognized in it a ehthonlc world. 
But even more remarkable than this fact is the {second one, 
that ^Uey originally adapted Lhemsdves completely tu its 
ways, 

2 

up tn now the Greeks Jw bave always met US as the element, 
the apt>e]urance of which in the Italian sphere marks the 
decisive change, the turn and departure from what had gone 
before it. Yet, just Hied as is this point of view 1 to one who 
overlooks history from its final issue- us from a watch- to we r« 
from a approach things look very different* We must 

ernphmrifcc the fact that the Greek character in it* final, 
cla-wicnl furrn only found it?* complete express ion very slowly 
within the lialn-Ronmn development. That form was only 
attained by the Greeks themselves in a slow and untiring 
process of formation ; they, too, were nimble to deny their 
enduring contact with the ancient Mediterranean element and 
long bore its signs upon them* 

We have up to now no study which will realize for lit the 
age and strutlfieation uf the individual cults in the Greek 
cities of Italy mid Sicily- It scents indeed to lx- highly 
questionable, whether in the prevent sivmtinew of our know¬ 
ledge such an attempt could lx: made with any prospect of 
stif er-s> # So much, however, must l>c evident that with the 
beginnings of Greek colonization on Italian soil wc arc in a 
time when t lit? divine world of Homer, that is to say, the 
characteristic, classical expression of the Greek .spirit in the 
realm of religion* i* only just beginning to make its wav. 
The same must hold good of these colonies, too i it t-ven 
seems ns if the process here took place even more hesitatingly 
and dowdy. 

Coming to details, «c find that the oldest layer of Greek 
etd on i action, which sc K jii with the foundation of Cumae, 
Itunm n Very distrait mid unitary diameter. Apart from 
ftnxm 141 and Rhodian Geia 141 all the immigrants come 
from the motherland ; their is not a single foundaUnri from 
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As.ia Minor rind fount. To quote the* actual mimes. ft is the 
Adutcans from the l*dti[K]imese. then the Corinthians and 
Megumms. the Spartans, the L'iudeiditiris and Lucrums, who 
arc the chief partirijwiiitv 

* We must expect, therefore, from the first, that if will not 
lw the gi*Is of the nati\T of Asia Minor, Homer, but tlvse of 
the motherland, which remained on on older, vastlv less 
advanced level, that will come most into prominence/ Im¬ 
pressive from this point of view in the picture that offers 
itself to us in the Achaean Posiilania. 

Hew wc ore in a position to survey in some measure the 
ehmno]ngieal sequence of the cults. The city was founded 
at about the turn of the sixth century; yet it was a whole 
century Inter before the cult of Zeus reached un importance, 
tlud uniiit- it appear fitting to erect n monumental nlirinc (the 
so-cnlled temple of Ceres), But at that time I lie temple of 
1 he rgj ve Hern 1K had long been standing at the mouth of the 
SdaniB: excavations have revealed remains of a building 
of the sixth century and, according to tin- view of the ancients. 
Lhe shrine wax actually founded hy Jason (Strabo, C, p, *?52 ; 
Pliny, n. A, 3, 70), In the dty, likewise, (he other two 
temples hod long beat standing, before that of ificus was 
erected, not to speak of the still older round building, which 
"’«s found in front of one of them and which may also be 
claimed as u temple. 

But to whom did these older temples Ix-lorig ? The attribu¬ 
tion of the earlier to a definite deity is at pit-sent regarded as 
uncertain ; the finds of terracotta ornamentation 1,4 on the 
beams, that have been made, actually leave it open to question 
whether we have to think of Poseidon or of Demeter and Kore. 
But the separation into two of the * cella 1 by a line of 
columns drawn through its length commends the idea of a 
divine pair, that is to say of t he two goddesses just mentioned, 
as the powers t licit wort hipped. 1 ** And the temple of the 
Mycenaean nge, recently discovered under the Telcstctkm at 
Klcusis, seems so far to confirm this, as there, ton, n building 
dedicated t<» Demctcr and Knrr shows a similar hail, divided 
down its length by a middle row of columns. 11 * If Poseidon, 
as un* might gum from the name of the city, stood beside 
the two goddesses from th* first, it was only as ffvwao; of 
4 
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the godded, that is to say, in ft sttfondary and subordinate 
position, such rs belonged by right to the husband of the 
earth-goddess. 1 * 7 Only later, it seems, did hr win such 
importance that about the middle of the sixth century a 
licnise of his own, the second of the great temples of Poseidoma, 
was assigned to him* 

Here, then, Liu conditions are fairly plain. At the begin¬ 
ning stand* the worship of Hera, who, here ns in Argo*, 
bears the pomegranate, 1 "* thf fruit of Hades, and by her side 
the goddesses of earth and underworld. Originally as thdr 
companion, later in an independent position appears the old 
god of the depths of earth. Only after a long interval follows 
the lord of Olympus, and, indeed, at a time when the glory 
of the city was already beginning to wane and the Lucan inn 
conqueror already stood at the gates. 

Tin- hill of the citadel of CiuhM may suggest similar ideas. 
Here were set two temples Oil the Trnchvt rock width rises 
on the shore, west of the Pldtgraean hill; in the east the 
temple of Apollo, more to the west and on the brow of the 
citadel Hurt of Zctis. The excavations, although long since 
concluded, have not yet been published. We do, however, 
know tliut Loth shrines show the same layers of construc¬ 
tion. 1 *" Of the Apollo temple we know further that its 
terracottas reach a« early as the beginning of the sixth 
century A 7 ® The conclusion is probably just i tied, then, that 
the beginnings of the temple of Zeus, too, are to be placed 
in the same age.” 1 

We may say. then, that the Olympian deities here hart 
gained importance no slight jK-riod of time earlier Hum in the 
neighbouring city south of the Sil&rus, But in Cumae, too, 
the earlier stratum, comprising the goddesses of the earth, is 
unmistakable. The temple of A[hi11o rises on a terrace, 
which liw niwve the famous cave of the Cumacan Sibyl. 
Lycophrcm. or rather Tinmens, is the first to mention her 
and, in the following times the wonders Hurt there took place 
were must variously reported. 1,1 The excavations have 
revealed the system of galleries and passages which was 
connected with the cave proper,” 5 Whether strata going 
back to the beginnings of the city's foundation were found 
then- escapes my knowledge. But even without special 
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evidence to must regard the worship of the goddess who 
dwell* i ei the depths of earth 174 and scuds hrr prnplu :rir?* 
thence as quite primitive. Whether or no the Oscans, who, 
to Judge by the evidence of their graves, wire settled mi the 
rocks of the citadel before Gitdon times,. 1,1 worshipped her 
under one name or other, here, if anywhere, we may say that 
a numm seems to haunt the spoL 1 ™ Moreover the Roman 
evidence reveals a very early activity of the Sibyl 177 and 
shows not only that she wm connected From of old with 
Apollo , irg but also that she was once the principal partner 
in that eHianceA 1 * It was only from the beginning of the 
sixth century that the god won his enhanced position; it 
was then that the temple was built in his honour above and 
dominating the cave of the Sibyl. 

So for we have thought only of Greek eolomzaliutk But 
it was not only iu thia way that the stream of Greek ini foe nee 
readied the bounds of Italy. In many eases it took other, 
independent patiis. 


a 

The legend of Aeneas in Italy, as has recently been demon* 
5tmted t lff!1 parsed through many stages. In the company of 
the Elymian immigrants from Asia Minor the hero first 
readied Sicily and From their pushed north to Rome; U ■ 
stages of his wandering* may still be ireisgtuECd rn the fiicL 
that figures from the same cycle (if saga are firmly established 
along the west const of Italy (Pafocmorw Misenus, Cufata)* 

This took place in the course of the fifth century. Older 
still was the appearance of Odysseus in Italy. Even in Rome 
Odysseus is an early figure. Ail the more significant is it 
that he cannot have got then* by means of the Homeric epic. 
The form of the name. Mixes, shows that possibly the 
Messa pians, certainly Illyrian tribes, were the intercut diaries. 
Their homes were in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
hfirnc of Ody&xmu. 111 

The picture is completed if we add that Greek influences 
came in not only fitom the south of the pcoMa, but also 
frorn the rxtreme north-east, again through the agency of 
the Illyrian** The case Is perhaps still far from ripe for 
discussion. But the close and ancient connexion of the 
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Illyrians of tilt Balkans with Llur Greek tribes that wander 
zti from Die north into their teiritoiies., 183 11 in manifold 
problems associated with tin* find* of TSebenUchtc, 11 * and 
many similar facets already suggest much food for thought* 
For the Italian cult of Dionysos, in particttliAr, much new light, 
it i^us, may come in future from this quarter* m and the 
cult of the h&Eivenly twins, too, the sons of Zeus, the Dioscuri, 
may be amplified from this side* This cult* one of the 
earliest foreign cults in Italy, which appears in Rome, if not 
in the age of the lirsl calendar at least immediately after it, 1 " 
is tint only widespread here, but undergoes a peculiarly exten¬ 
sive modification. Everywhere we meet the two gods, either 
with their individual names* or ns sans of Zeus (Petignifm 
ivuioix pucUm* dat. pi*; ll&isian iovies pucks ; Etruscan 
Unas ctininrh*** or* in the peculiar Roman form, as 
Castores ; m everywhem too t there is u female deity at their 
side. 18 * The way of their origin from the Greek South, 
especially from Tart-ntum* has long since been demonstrated. 
It lias, not yet been observed that in the north-cist* Ion, 
in NrsariOp the centre of the latrimi ricrtdlim-eulturt* verv 
alduuc representations of the same deities (again in con j unc¬ 
tion with u feminine consort) have been found. Their tihv- 
phallic form is a peculiarity which points at once to Illyrian 
origin. lli The Dioscuri, then, appear to have come not only 
from the Doric metropolis of the south, hut also from the 
exactly opposite quarter* over the Tmmvus. into Italy m 

Special attention is demanded by Messs pus nr MeLabus + 140 
who appears as an heroic or divine figure in middle anil 
southern Italy- As such he belongs to the circle of Poseidon— 
was. in fact, originally perhaps no other than the god himself. 
Again the form of the name shows that he was net taken over 
in originoJ form, but that hr came to Italy through the inter- 
mediary of Illyrians. 

Rut there is yet another peculiar feature. In the ojyth 
of Mcssnpus it is not the classical form of Poseidon that is 
revealed: he is rather the older 1 husband of the earth 1 ■ 
as stallion lie nxale^ with the i_ art h-mu tiler as mure. In the 
foreign held. the n. was preserved an original dement Unit 
Greece lirrsdf had long forgotten. 

It is of high inifKirtatte that it was precisely in un Illyrian 
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cwntcxt that a peculiarly ancient form of divine representa¬ 
tion has Eh-ch preserved. It has already been shown Hint 
the linguistic connexions between Illyrians and Greeks reach 
hack into a very early period. 111 To this have been added 
the finds of Trebenischte on Lake Oehrida; irl they have 
revealed the graves of a native princely caste, which in the 
sixth century were still laid out quite in the style of the 
Mveenctm *Sehacht ’ graves; the dead. too. wore llie gold 
masks of Myeene. This phenomenon has been rightly inter¬ 
preted as meaning that in the original home of the Mycemvui 
immigrants the custom lasted into a time when it had long 
been lost, in Greece,*** We have here just such a preservation 
of earlier stages and conditions, as wc saw in the ease of 
Messu pus- Poseidon. 

From this point of view another fact will no longer surprise 
mi, Artemis wns adopted nt an early date in Italy ; This is 
proved not only by her very ancient represent a tim ns 
' qitecn of the beasts,* blit also by the appearance of her 
mole eon,sort, which in the Greek sphere means a decidedly 
nrchate trait. 1 ** For the place whence the goddess ciinit- the 
form of In r mum: gives an unmistakable indication. IU 
oldest form (Etruscan arilimi), tn its Vocalization so distinct 
from the ordinary Greek, point-, to Asia Minor (Lydian 
nrthiiit !; pm [nr unme). m It wits not the bright 

figure of the Homeric poems, but the old pre-Greek goddess 
that first appeared in the wi st. She has nnt yet been trims* 
formed into the virgin huntress, the queen of unspoiled and 
ftvc nature. It is as a demoniac power that shemeets uson 
the earliest, works of art. Inexorable and cruel, threatening 
and dealing destruction she is not so for removed from the 
Mother-God dess of Asia Minor, and is represented like her 
at mistress and tamer of the leasts. 1 ** 

The consideration of this divine figure leads iut lignin to 
the stage of 1 pre-Homeric ? religion, a stage at which the con¬ 
ception of the divine hns nnt yet risen above the i-ondilinivi 
of the surrounding world of the Aegean mid the East, where 
the characteristic Greek form of I hat conception 1ms not yet 
appeared. A similar conclusion is true of the sculpt nr’* art. 
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To the end of the eighth century and, in port* to the login¬ 
ning of the seventh belongs a group of graves in Central 
Italy, stretching from Vctfilcnia (TomLa del duce) and Mar- 
si lian# d' AHiegim in the north past Caere (T. RegoHni-Gaiassi) 
and T&rquimj (Bnkchum tomb) us far down as Priirneste 
(T. Borberini ; T. Bernard ini).‘“ 7 Their contents may txr- 
divided into three classed; one, works of Phoenician origin, 
ivorv carvings and silver plates with low relief, often in 
a style copying the Egyptian ; secondly, native works in the 
same materials, but also in gold and bronze; Anally, Greek 
vases of the proto-Cortitt'.hmn class. 

The first thing in these finds to interest ns is thr important:*- 
of Phoenician i rade, The pirturc is completed by thc 
ccnwtery of Suessuhi and the pre-Greek mhumatifm graves 
of the citadel or Cumae; in them, too, Oriental finds appear.* 11 
That, here, too, beside these finds the Greek vase occurs shows 
that the Phoenician primacy in trade was no longer uneon- 
tested. Among the Greek wares the geometric style was 
already introduced into Italy and widely imitated. In llu- 
ehatige lo proto- Corinthian style is reflected the fen mint ion 
of Cumae, The new settlers brought with them the vases of 
the first proto-Corinthian style, still under geometric influence, 
as a novelty anti largan to disseminate it on the muinland. 1,1 

We cannot doubt for one mnment whence the dements of 
form in the new style spring.** 1 If the Phoenician wares 
were crowded with Oriental motifs, the pn>to-Corinthian 
vases were hardly less so, I .or ns flowers and papyrus 
stand Inside the fauna of the East, lions and panthers. 
Then come griffins, sphinxes arid similar mixed creatures, 
demoniac brings, winged beasts and monsters of fable. 
Throughout is revealed once mure a rivalry with the un¬ 
bridled imaginations of Eastern fancy. This early Greek 
art strives tn tajuaj them. and. even if lip to now on Italian 
ground we have only the unpretentious vase-paintings to 
witness to this, there will certainly have been here, as wo 
can actually prove there were in the Greek East, costly pro¬ 
ductions to dullengo the work of the Eastern goldsmith. 

On closer new, indeed, wc find that the wealth of Oriental- 
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*mng motifs tells m nothing about tilt inner form of the 
proto-Corinth bin style. The taking over is limited to the 
motifs as such, that is to say tu something, which has T it is 
true, been borrowed ns a loan from abroad, but which lias 
Imd to undergo a process of tnmsfrirnmi.hm* m order to be 
duly appropriated*" 1 That in its inner the new 

style belongs to Greek art is it once proved by tile fact tliM 
it cun only be understood os the opposite to the geometric 
style. The liljerotion from that style is expressed in a livelier 
delight in its subjects* but also in the choice of forms them¬ 
selves, in curves and bendings, in artificially intertwined 
shapes of plants and in a richness of colour till then unknown. 

Towards the close of the seventh century tin- Corinthian 
style began to find expression in another direction, Legend 
preserves the memory of this, in making t he Baeehiad Demur- 
atu*, when forced to flee from his home to Italy, exercise o 
decisive influence oft the oldest Etruscan culture (Cic. + d& rrp. 
% at; Tap,, arm. 11, 14), He is said to have introduced 
the alphabet and to have brought Greek artists with him; 
nor ijs it an accidenl that he is credited with having assisted 
the rise of the plastic art in terracotta, m Etruria ( Plin., «_ A., 
35, 152), for it was for this very form of art that his native 
city was renowned* lvn The way taken by Corinthian terra¬ 
cottas to reach the West h clearly enough seen from 
the metopes and frontal tiles uf Corfu, 3111 Thermit* Ml 
and Calyrfon, where pieces with the notices in ancient. 
Corinthian script r3& and language hove come to light. 
Nop can wc Fail to nuirk the agreement with the Cam¬ 
panian roorterraeattas of S. Angela in Fcatnift; m the 
intermediary here can have bera none other t han the 
neighbouring Cumae, whose own creations art preserved in a 
few examples at least ln? 

A remarkable find of the hist few years enables US io go 
one step farther; I mean the metope wish the rape of the 
woman* which bis been found in the temple of Hera on the 
SjUirm, mentioned above.™ It goes back to the beginning 
of the sixth century and i> therefore earlier than the metopes 
of the temple C of Seitmis; it is, in fact. Lhe oldest plastic 
metope known,™ In its flat* boordhlikc form, which i*- 
ftounces any inner grouping of the figures and leaves the 
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iuggraticm of it to the painting, it cx|ircs^s its relation to the 
oldest metopes of Therinu*, which* to judge 1 from their early 
Corinthian style, muy belong even to fcfae seventh century A 10 

Finally, there is a third group *i{ find*, to which we must 
briefly turn mir attention. Just us the proto-Corinthian 
vessels, white borrowing their models from Oriental ait, yet 
make it serve their own sense of form, so is the same true 
of the cruilimis of the work yf the native goldsmith. 

In the bronze works of the Viilanova age we already note 
that an effect of painting is sought after. If wi? look at one 
nf the bronze helmets, characteristic of that ngc* it k neither 
the ancient Oriental feeling for volume nor a feeling for archi¬ 
tectural structure that is expressed, but an optical dement* 
The regular interchange of tight and shade, a [lashing and 
vanishing, that we must assume for the surface in its original 
hriliiftiii state., has given this piece its individual diameter. 111 

This impression is confirmed* when wc look at the native 
metal-work from the above-mentioned graves of the seventh 
century. Again the optical principle enjoys the place of 
honour* A powerful rendering of the jTrofilc p a wealth of 
single plastic shapes again product's n lively nod varying p!ay 
of light and shaded portions, Hnlf~shades arc avoided, 
every tiling is made to depend on the sharp contrast uf bright 
and dork- 1 ** Whereas in curlier times Litis effect was 
produced by a powerful use of bn&scs in oimmentafion nr 
by a system i>f smaller points ami lines, in thy curly nrehaie 
works it k the human and animal figure that comes £n the 
fore- 1 J> It h brought into Italian art by import fn -r= i r. I r > L . [, 
above all by the Phoenician*; luit that art employs it just 
as it hnd dealt with its own, mi figured system of ornament* 
These series of figures arc made to carry on the same optical 
play* the appearance of which mas distinctive from the 
BxsL * 11 

And here one final fact may flrnl its place, the fact, I 
mom. that within Ok area with which wr have been 
dealing thi 1 use of t he Latin language un inscriptions can 
in iw fur the first, trmr Ijc proved, Thia marks, indeed, 
tin nion than a beginning, a tentative mlranee out of 
on alien domain* But it retTuiius noteworthy that tht 
fibula of PrucncstCt which bears that inscription* belongs to 
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A Irr-tvmrT- of Phoenician gold-work in Oriental mug style: 
that one of I hr four words that make up the inscription is an 
Etruscan proper name ; finally, that, to write it, an atpliabct 
derived from the Greek wns employed. ,lS In such a foreign 
environment did the language that was to rule the world 
first venture into the light. 11 * 
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Chapter fi 

ITALY APART FROM ROME 


(a) THE ETRUSCAN PROBLEM 

1 

T HE- Etruscan civilization ton Iuls Ijeen reckoned 
iurnmg those of the ancient middle lunch. 1 We have 
to do, it has been said, with the rent tun a of on ancient 
Mediterranean people which, with ull its reeeptiveness of 
foreign inllucnccK, still kept the kernel of its being and alone 
retained its pre-Indo-Germanic language dovm to Itom&n 
times. 1 

On the other band, Etruria takes up a position distinct 
f 1 -fan all the civilizations that we have been discussing, in so 
far us it reveals peculiarly numerous and important relations 
to the East of the Mediterranean, and even to the ancient 
Hast. Tin; cast is further complicated by the intrusion of 
the question of historical origin. Against the theory of 
the origin of the Etruscans in the ancient middle Lunds is 
%et the rival theory t hat the Etruscans were immigrants from 
Asia Minor. 

Both derivations have been confronted since ancient times, 
and hove been Imtly contested right into modem. Today 
the question of origin sterns likely to take up the central 
position in research. Arguments for and arguments against 
the tradition of Herodotus, which speuks of an emigration 
from the land of the Lydians, hove been mossed in plenty. 
I f the l wlance lius seemed lately to incline in favour of Eastern 
origin, yet we arc still fur from u final settlement. 

But. quite apart from such difficulties, it cannot be our tint 
to deal with lids problem of origin. It lies outside our scope, 
for we exclude prehistory as such on principle. But the 
question of the nature of Etruria is our concern, It is o 
historical question, in as much as the people and its civiliza- 

M 
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tioii has liad a long and lasting Influence on the Cate of Italy. 
The question of essence has. it is true, often been linked with 
that of origins. Tlie result km lieen. as always when, a piece 
of research is undertaken not as an end in Itself, but us a means 
to other ends, tliat the question has not been able to be 
developed in its full importance. 

Dp to now the procedure lets almost always been io try 
tuid collect from the oldest Etruscan strata numerous and 
varied, but also quite distinct single facts that should 
guarantee the asserted origin from the East in Asia Minor 
or from a region in the ancient middle lands. It. lues thus 
been possible to heap up agreements in ornament and furni¬ 
ture, in clothing mid weapons, in single forms of art, And 
yet. what good do all these facts and special observations do 
us, if the main point eludes our grasp ? By this I muon the 
realization that all this can only acquire meaning by reference 
t.i* a whole, to li general form of life a form of lit' - , too. which 
should imply u definite view of the world nnd should thus 
prove itself fundamentally un- and pre-Greek. 

[f we are already thus direct e d to go beyond the few tangible 
facts of early Etruria, t.lwt can hardly Iw grasped as a part of 
life, and to bring in further material, this is reinforced by 
another consideration. It is not the case that the early sg« 
alone or even predoiniiumtly bears a specifically pre-classical 
diameter alul that later centuries show a character exclusively 
Italian. Let us realize what this means by a few examples. 

Tln're nr;- two forma of disposal of the dead, which were 
confronted with one another throughout antiquity and which 
struggled, with varying sucres*, for the supremmy; l he 
burial of the corpse and the burning of it. On Italian soil 
both rites appear in contrast at the very beginning of the 
historical period in strict geographical separation. Two 
absolutely different conceptions of the nature of the dead 
And their expression here.* 

If you surrender the corpse to the dissolving ami destroying 
might of lire. In vour mind the dead lias finally deported from 
1 hr realm of the living. If. on the other hand, you simply 
leave the bodv undisturbed t» the earth, you are supposing 
tliat it merely pics back to the place from winch it cuaie, 
to the bosom of mother earth. By his abode with the earth- 
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goddess, however, (he dead has become more powerful and 
effective than he was in his life-time* For this reason you 
study to protect Ins place of rest, to preserve his corpse against 
harmful influences, to seiui with him his favourite gear, 
finally to conciliate him with offerings. 

Tins attitude of mind was exaggerated by the Etruscans 
over uiid beyond the practices wc have named to the monu¬ 
mental scale. The dead with them are a mighty power, 
that strikes deep into the activities of the living. Offerings 
of blond lire the rule, nor does uric even shrink from human 
sacrifice at the grave ; it was from these Hint the gladiatorial 
shows that spread over ihr whole of Italy took their rise. 1 
With Ihr great, whole treasures were buried in their plm-c of 
rest. But still mightier ami more impressive, even in 
our time, are the cemeteries os such; no less a man than 
Bochofcn was led by the sight of them to what proved to be 
his essential life-work. 

If we have already I wen reminded by the gladiatorial games 
of the blood} funeral games that occur in prr-Homeric Greece 
and elsewhere in the Aegean, 1 the memory U rendered vivid 
by the lay-out of these cemeteries. The piled grave-mounds, 
the inner clmmlwrs with 1 false ’ vaulting, above nil the 
durability and great ness or tin buildings, recall the correi.- 
pondjng works of the culture of Mycenae or of western Asia 
Minor. We are directly reminded of the Lydian cemetery 
of Sanies or of the Egyptian cities of the dead, when in Etruria 
a closed dty of the dead rises by the sick of that of the living,* 
In Caere it takes up the whole of a hill; fortified like the city 
itwlr. it stretches wide, covered with numberless grave- 
mounds and chamber* ami crossed by roads and passages 
which combine to form a regular network. 

Hire, then it oeeynt, is revealed a close contact with tltr 
early civilizations off thr East. But we must stress the fiu't 
that the decisive element in this contact—the city of the 
dend ns n very city, conceived of as a closed and regular world 
of its own—is not ancient in Etruria; on the cuntrary, it 
repngents the latest stage of development. In Caere it con 
be established that the development of u regular system of 
htr*^t.s. by w hich a conglomeration of graves really become* 
ii city, is an undertaking of thr fmirth to third century ’ \u ( | 
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yet in itself tLt: regular network of streets, cutting one another 
jit right angles in the style of llippodnmus, appears consider¬ 
ably curlier, fur example at Marzabotto** 

Even, then, if we have in this type of dly of Lin.- dead 
» genuine criterion of pre-Greek character, (ami 1 imagine 
we may assert t his with confidence) yet Etruria will not luivr 
shovm it from the first. Only gradually can it have grown 
up into the form destined for it, expressing that form with 
ever increasing distinctness, just like a men, m whom the 
really characteristic features cun only be recognised at the 
height of lib development. The germs, it is true, may' have 
heen placed there in the early time, the Med may have I wen 
received, but that this was so is only shown in this oast bv 
the later ripening, 

A second example will make this clear. We nil know those 
monuments with numerous tigurts of demons, which for many 
denote the very character of Etruscan religion. Winged 
creatures w ith the most varied attributes, grotesque mid awe¬ 
inspiring figures, blending human and animal forms, are as 
alien to the Greece of classical times as they are rein ini scent 
of the similar monstrosities produced by the ancient East 
ami the world of Mycenae and Crete, Indeed, in this common 
contrast Lo the Greek conception of the divine, scholars have 
Men a a-Imeeting link between the Etruscans of the West 
and the undent civilizations of the East,’ 

And yet it is again the fact, that that peculiarity. by no 
means appears in Etruria at tin; outset- There is. indeed, 
not a complete lack of demons, but other elements, esjieenilly 
the * great" gods borrowed from the Greeks, are vastly more 
prominent, Only gradually, only in the later centuries, ih> 
these Jr iwoime creatures appear in mass, oversow ing all else 
beside. 10 F« >r example, a figure as important for the Etruscan 
conception of death a* Charon does not appear before the 
fourth century. 11 

Once again we see. that, although in itself the recorded 
Origin of "the Etruscans might provoke such a cm.elusion, 
the traits related to the Eu.it cm world, the ancient Mediter¬ 
ranean traits, are by no means to be found at the tic ginning 
of the development. Rather, it seems, Etruria, os n late¬ 
comer among the ancient peoples, r»n lor Itself a course lung 
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completed fl.^ewhere. The fad is the exact OpfKifllte of what 
the naive identification of tJitr question of origin with that 
other Question uf essential connexion with the Aegean find 
ancient Extern fiph&v might had us to assume. We have 
not an original connexion with the East in prehistoric or early 
historical times, followed hv a rapid divergent development 
in the following centuries; H is precisely in the sequel, in 
the strictly historical centuries that we find itn ever more 
emphatic growth towards the given form, which was rather 
promised than actually presented hy the Eastern origin, be 
it imaginary or reeiL 

Similar facts may be noted for the appearance of extispicy 
in Etruria. 11 Attention has always been drawn to agreements 
between the Etruscan and the ancient Eastern doctrine: 
they can be followed in detail on the s urviv ing models of 
livers* 11 But, whereas in the East the earliest modd of the 
kind gi^v* hack t« the time of the first dynasty of Babylon, 
and the evidences in the texts nr- not very far behind it T 
the Etruscan bronze liver of Piacenza cannot be placed 
earlier than tile second century* u The representation of 
an hnnjspex on an um for ashes at YoUcrra takes us m* 
farther back* 1 * Again we realize the curious fact, that 
complete agreement on the BBwttt side is relatively late 
to appear* 1 * 

Wc w ill not now illustrate the special meaning of the result¬ 
ing view by further detailed instances* Its fruitfulness w ilt 
mly be revealed, when wc succeed by its help in advancing 
towards its solution n question hitherto discussed with more 
or less bek of success. With this intention let us select the 
position of women within the Etruscan order of society* 
Though at the first gbnee it may seem to represent only one 
detail the more, it will soun lend us ljeyfind the question us 
we have so far put it and will enable us tu gain an inclusive 
picture of Etruscan form* 


2 

Since J* Bachofcn took the field, ir has been common 
form to speak of J mother-right 1 in Etruria. Here, a& 
alfrays, ho has succeeded in applying an extensive collection 
of material to his thesis and has not confined himself to Etruria 
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proper. but lias brought into consideration the Rome of tilt? 
kingly period and much beside. His Tnruitfuil is nn attempt 
to present in one magnificent picture the great them*: of world 
history, the light between mother- and father-right, which 
for Bjichofen coincided with that between blood and spirit, 
between n state without history and historical existence. 


His thoughts have worked al ter him in the most dirose fata*. 
AeocniuiiL'Ccf Bochofen and criticism of him are most vividly con¬ 
trasted. Even the circle* u! narrow specialists, winch have Jnycri 
the revolt from him farthest, linvc always now and ogam tell 
obliged to adopt one or other of hts «mdu*MWW. 
himself has had the couriigt- to declare that the prayer of the 
Roman matrons to Mater Matnta, m which they ttxik thwight 
for the children of thfir sisters before the* own, repftsrntcd lie 
recollection of a kind of relationship distinct from father-i Wit- 
Komcmuim, too, mu if he did not consider «* 
of direct influence from i.trum. yet supposed 
truce the results of the same prehistoric civil matron of the ti ^ 
lands, of which Etmfio ns much as the ejyduwbon of die pre- 
tireek world or that of the ancient Fast, formed a part. 

Since then, it b« true, I ti is point bat taW -Sk 

Ron urn goddess tins been a^i-ncd with ecrtmntj t I>L ‘-' r . 
of Dbuvsos. and, with that, the fnm 1 

a different explanation Of the ullwr genres 
mother-richt very little scents to be left. Above nil, tin ll = ur 
of Tmiauuil, which for Bachofrtl was central imd »tiR * 
of his adherents, has had to give up her place nitd to aiecpt a 
position in another eon text. 

Mi- csbiiy deliberately neglects the question whether there 
ever was n mother^ right in tlic strict a matrmre y 

a rule of women, or whatever we choose to call itm Etnirm 
Tliis wav of putting the question has long enough narrowed 
the horizon of research and, much to Us d.vantage, 
hindered it from examining the facts without ££*£ 
Esm-L'iallv since ethnology has set about submitting lb L 
question of mother-right to revision from its own resources. 
Li regarding the ease from an entirely new point of view, 
the last reason for clinging to the old wav uf (xtuiq, 
question vanishes. Here, then, in quite gnitra trmv ^ 
position of woman in Etruria and inside Etruscan society 

shnll be the subject of our study* 

On the sepulchral inscriptions of Etrurm mw peetdnmty 

73^35 
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in well known whieL lias no analogies elsewhere in Italy and 
which hu» therefore from the tirst attracted attention j i 
mean, the mention of the decent of the dead on the mother's 
side . 11 This is done either by giving the gentile name of 
the mother together with the jjracnomen of the father (either 
in the Ural or Lti the second place) or, in other eases, by giving 
it ukme. The late Etrunco-Latm bilinguals (and tht Latin 
inscriptions of Etruscan territory, too) at least enable us to 
realize fully Liu- state of the rase, 

Omv then are \vt to interpret it ? U was hound at once 
to occasion surprise that it was precisely the later inscriptions, 
in which the maternal origin was stated, For the earlier age, 
on the contrary, it seems as if no certain evidence can be 
adduced. These observations are of considerable Importance 
for the question as we have raised it, hut l hey may have to 
lie discounted first. Attempts have also been made to 
diminish the curious quality of the evidence by thinking of 
birth out of wedlock, where only tht- mother's name appear*, 
or by supposing that preference is given to the woman as a 
matter of * courtesy 1 ; again prrhaps in some eases a free- 
horn woman may be named before an enfranchised male,” 
Tliis JrisL iirgiijiu-nl. however, fails to satisfy. If fatlu-r-right 
were consistently carried through, the woman would have or 
necessity to pass into the rank of her husband; the free 
woman by her marriage with a freedom n would Ik* degraded 
to his status and her former precedence would la: forfeited, 
if, then, on the contrary this precedence is retained, nav, 
even expressly emphasized on the inscriptions, the fact at 
once indicates social conceptions of n quite different character. 

We inny add a further consideration. W© tlnd two [tamllel 
forms, in which the descent of the dead is given, one from 
both panmU, tin other from the mother only. As in 
the rest of Italy it is only decent on the father's side that, 
is mentioned, the designation by name of the mother is 
at once marked as something specifically Etruscan, 113 a local 
peculiarity. Even if, as we have said, it is lute to appear on 
the injferiptionji, something essential is involved therein, as 
may be proved from another side, by a figure in Etruscan 
legend. 

If we bring legend into our discussion, this is based on 
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grounds of principle. Legend for us. m far from being an 
indifferent or frivolous invention* means in certain stages of 
Mitory one of our most important means of fcoroing the truth. 
The emphasis here is not to be laid on the fact that it pn> 
relic* of old nr the oldest conditions. Rather it 
repn^uted* so long as it was living, so long m its content wav 
unbroken, no tiling else than an ided picture of tile itself, 
that is to sav, a picture raised to the love! of the significant 
and the normal, ft is not a picture of a dream-world, in 
which one takes refuge from reality, but the I ransfurniation 
and enhancement; of it in the direction of the ideal of Unit 
which ought to be. 

Thu once gnmtetit ■* becomes at once highly ‘Ugnificiuil that 
descent exclusively from the mother actually meets tis in Etruscan 
legend It lms been observed Llmt such descent Is never emphas¬ 
ised in the case of an Homeric hero (Arbtonieus on A 7M* 
Apollon. p Lcxic. s. v. p, ltt4 t ill* 1 On the contrary* nu 

Etruscan hero appear* as son of n divine mother and only scl ,d 
W c refer to m Hemiu& or p ns lie is called in our Inidtlioiu J&id m 
(Eryktf} of Pmcnestc; 14 he is the son of FcrouJctr ihnt is, of the 
carth-niothLTp^ who gave him his three lives (Vergil, - h-n. d, SGft l,}. 
He l^longs, then, to the rank of those liows, who npjHior like 
Gcryoiusui in threefold form or with Hirer sc (a of limbs* Hiieli as 
Ajax, son of Qilcus, possessed according to Servius Ban-, Jft*. r 1, 
ti .* 1 For the circle of Etruscan [’ivitizatbm thr ot ihis run- 
ception is proved by andliiic art 1V and to it Hem 3 us himself belong*. 
This in ^hnwn both by hb JoiMilizatiuii st Ppucncstc, pi-rmeiitcd 
from of old with Etruscan influences. lliicI by the formalion oE his 
iiiunc.* 4 Wc have tare beyond dmibl on authentic piece at 
tradition, the evidential quality of which must not be questioned. 

The more important is the absence of descent on the father** 
side ; this appearance of a hero us the mn of lib mother takes 
its plucc by the side of the sepulchral inscriptions and proves 
once more that the mention of descent through the mother is 
a specifically Etruscan form. To confirm this wc may adduce 
the fact that this parallelism of the human and the divine 
sphere recurs a second time under similar conditions- On 
Olympus there is one single god t whose descent is given on 
the mother's side: the son of Leto, Apollo (Afftmfdrj^y lt # 
has lung since been called to mind 11 that he is originally no 
Greek, but u native of Asia Minor. In Lycia> where Leto 
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too belongs 11 is his home,** and there again it is the case 
that the mortal man is named after his mother.** Again, 
as in Etruria, human and divine order arc in agreement. 

Before, however, we proceed to use our results for the 
question which We have posed, we must make one mil re 
reserve. We have already indicated that thaw? inscript ions, 
on which the use of the name of the mother has been observed, 
are of late or very late origin ; the legend of Ilcruhis, indeed, 
might demand an earlier age, bat for the time it stands by 
itself. But not on]}’ is our material late, the evidence which 
it presents appears only in an imperfect and inconsequent in. I 
form. The mention of the name of the mother on sepulchral 
inscriptions is indeed common, hut by no means a msitter-of. 
course and regular peculiarity. No less than that, however, 
could be assumed for an institution that would deserve the 
name of mother-right in the strict sense. Rather, that very 
uncertainty, that irregularity in the use of the m et r onym ic 
shows that it is question not of a right, but, ut must,'of a 
widespread practice, n generally accepted custom. Even 
such a custom, however, may lead us to the feeling that under¬ 
lies the construe! ion of the order of the family, to the position 
of woman in it—or at least may give us a pointer to show 
where the right solution is to be looked for. 

Let us ask in a perfectly general way, what must be the 
appearance of an order of society in which children may 1 m 
required to fed themselves as the descendants of their mot her 
and not of their father. What binds the children to their 
mother is the feeling that they arc flesh of her (lesh, blood 
of her blood. It is this common blood, then, by which tliey 
are linked and which mokes them enter into a certain opposi- 
Lion to their father and begetter. 

If we follow up the path on which we have entered, the 
question forces itself on its, what further consequences result 
For an order of society which thus raises the blood to the 
position of decisive factor.** So much appears plain, that 
the wife and mother on her side too will assign more import¬ 
ance to connexions by blood than to those with her husband 
and father of her children, She would feel herself a member 
of her native clan; she would remain most intimately con¬ 
nected with her parents, brother*, and cousin* and "would 
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recognize in their company* not in the dun of her husband* 
the place io which she by her origin belongs. 

tn practical use this means, that the woman docs not 
marry into the dan of her husband P but that she remains, 
where by blood descent slie belongs It is not she, but the 
man who passes into the strange company* IE is the wijnum, 
then, not the * pateT families K of the Roman order* who is 
bearer and centre of the family* The husband is n factor* 
necessary indeed, but secondary; He is begetter of children 
or lover, as the case may be, but never the decisive* not to 
say the unrestricted, liejul of Lbc family. 

So far, this seems to lie a mere ideal reconstruct inu, no 
more. Let us therefore reflect and ask, whether imd where 
in Etruria traces of such an order arc to Iht found* In 
actual fact, quite distinct results seem to be obtainable and* 
in this case, our material is such that we can establish by 
it a regular and consistently observed rule. 

In Lhe necropolis of Caere* it. Mengarelli lias been able to 
prove a series of dwmber-gmvcs of the fourth to lir^i century 
which shown highly pronounc'd peculiarity in the separation 
of male and female dtad, J< While the women arc marked 
by columns in the form of a house or <if a hmist^uirchopluigus* 
t he men receive notice in the shape of a pillar, Mengarefli has 
already observed that the consistent execution of this dis¬ 
tinction excludes any thought of chance that we must 
rather seek in the house something Mint denotes the woman 
as mush* The ihmight lies new, that this bouse represents 
the place and field of activity of the woman* and that that U 
why lids psirtkubir form of column is chosen for her. 17 II 
this idea should be comet* we must expect that the pillar 
oil the other bond c^pr^sses a conception tliat is not less 
characteristic of the man than the house wms of the woman. 
In McngardlFa view the pillar represented si rudimentary 
form of the human sb/ipr ; in proof of this, he reminds as of 
two red-figure vases, mi which above the grave of the dead a 
similar pillar Is erected* in one ease crowned on the analogy 
of the human figure with u helmet. So too the pillars of 
Caere lire crowned with a wreath ’ there too the agreement 
with the man appears,* 8 

On si closer view it is seen that only in the rarest ease* 
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du (lie column* deserve tile utmic uf pillars. They arc low, 
cylindrical blocks, without capital <>r any proper basis. 
Rather d.ws the base on which they stand slowly and im* 
jxree pti bl y grow into t he cylinder. ** Rcnialknlik, too, is 
a thickening in the form of n knob that occasionally appears 
at the tup ; 15 this must, 1 imagine, really show with what 
we have to do. These columns are a special form of the 
funereal monument* Hurt appear evenvhere and from early 
times in the circle of Etruscan civilization 4 in forma di pignn 1 
or ‘ in forma sphered dale'*°* and, like them, arc nothing bat 
phalli.* 1 The very ornament of the wreath speaks in favour 
of this view ; we need only remind the reader of the picture 
on a mirror 11 and of the wreathing of the Lnnuvinn phallus 
(Yarro in August,* Dt ere. Dei 7, 

The funereal columns in form of pillars, then, are funereal 
phalli, such as meet us, for example, in Asia Minor,** and Lliis 
explains at a strobe why precisely lliis form was chosen for 
the designation of the male dead. Hut wliat of the house by 
the side of the phallus 7 This,too, may be understood, if wc 
remember another arrangement that again meets us in Italy. 

In Epitephyriim JLocri the noble*, a* Aristotle reported (in 
Potftb. tfi. 5—Kp were grouped iu (In- so-called ’ hundred houses \ 
This order was already in vogue io the home of the city, the Locri 
of centni! Greece, anil wr may surely voniiret wills this the fact 
that the Ojmiitinns there collected their men capable of bearing 
nrma in the nasemHy of the * thousand '.** But what concerns 
us mure is the obvious identification of ‘ house * (alwfa) and 1 clnn 
there carried out We remember that in the name of the Dorians, 
tpr-w- from **, the tlirei 1 tribe* urn likewise designated 

ni ’ house* ‘; yet just in the ui^ of these tribes the gctitU# 
vluwscter is certainly not conceived of as original.** Rut her we 
mny think of those ‘sons of the houses' (Middle Persian rj>- 
jnshrag&n), that is to »y uf the members of those seven clout 
(rtvcab I'n-, early Persian lip- (Shorn) vp p. lit l. 27 - ok;, 
folx'K), which form the nobility of Iran under the Smssanids/ 7 

The second [H-rulirerity, which meet* us m the south Italian 
Locn. is that those hundred s wi at back to feiaulc ancestors. 
These were, u Pindar emphasizes I Oiifinp. tt, 30), mortal women, 
who once in the homo Locri had enjoyed the society of gods: ** 
according to Polyhinv (12,5,8). tWrgraVh were «tlil in some eases 
shown. These i'r'iinlc ancestors, then, are. fnr their part, in the 
closest lunnctkm with Hit bouses and with this we find the 
re In lam to what we had observed at Caere. 
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Here, as there, ‘house L and * woman ' are connected- In 
Loeri this house denoted tlie elan and the heroines are mices- 
ircsses. In Caere, however, we can prove, what lias nothing 
to correspond with it on the Loerinn ‘tide, 4 * that these women 
are not merely ancestress?-*, but also the representatives of 
the clan or * bouse * that ore valid for each generation and are 
present in it. Or. to put it more precisely, the women arc, 
as the funereal columns show, the house itself. The concep¬ 
tion seems to have been so immediately obvious that it could 
he directly translated into plastic form. 

The question of age requires a special note. In the ease of 
the evidence so far adduced we must always remember their 
later origin. In Caere, too, the case seems, at first glance at 
least, to be the same. For those funereal columns in the form 
of houses, on which our argument rests, belong for the greater 
part to no earlier date Limn the fourth to third century. And 
yet it is precisely Caere that opens up a view of earlier Limes. 

MengmtUi has already emphasized the fuel that some 
certain pieces, even if only u few, go back b> .i much earlier 
date. Like the type of house itself w which they represent, 
the columns too gn back to the beginning of the Vi llano vn 
age. For among the 1 Pozzo * and ditch graves, that is to 
say among the earliest appurtenances of the cemetery, 11 the 
graves of women are already denoted in this form. 1 * Iu the 
case of the grave-tumuli and the chamber-graves too, the 
observation mav lie mode, that, among the stone resting- 
places for the dead here buried, the female arc always marked 
by the choice of the form of u house sarchophngus. 81 

The result is n somewhat altered and, us it appear* t<< me, 
very clear picture. With the view that tlic woman is the 
house itself, that is to say, the representative of the family, 
we get bach to the earliest days of Etruscan settlement. This 
it was that furnished the kernel and centre: of the whole 
circle of ideas. The result that must follow — I menu, that the 
children belling to the mother and not to the father may in 
its roots go back as far. fit least, as a more or less clearly 
defined feeling. But it took centuries fur thin feeling 
to create for Itself a visible expression. » 
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In the position of woman we have seen once more that the 
institutions, in which scholars have tried to detect contact 
with the Eastern world of t he Aegean and Asia Minor, only 
developed in their fullness, at least, in late times* But we 
must'not read content with this confirmation of results already 
gained. The relation of man to woman h too important 
ton vital in the various forms it may take for the inner life 
of a people, for us to omit the attempt to reach a more exact 
classification of Etruria <m this point of history. 

Let us begin with the Etruscan mom Wc have now eon- 
finned the guess we find made, that within the family lie is 
regarded as an dement that intrudes from outside. From the 
woman, as representative of the house and family, he is, 
hi Caere at least, plainly distinguished. He is something dis¬ 
tinct from the house, something that exists outside it and 
apart from it, and can even, as we have seen, enter into a 
certain opposition to it* The male part, then, means something 
added to the family from outride, not something permanently 
Connected with iL still less Unit hi which the family, whether 
fix a contemporary whole nr in the succession of generations, 
finds its manifestation, 

Perhaps wc must advance yet one more stop. What doc* 
the phallus in this context mean ? As symbol it h only 
intelligible if we sec in it at least an important, and indeed a 
vital function of the man, as husband and begetter of off¬ 
spring. Certainly—but in my view it is far from dear Llrnt this 
function by itself nloiie is meant. We must reckon with Uic 
possibility, that, here tis else when in the pre-Homeric world, 
the phallus it Lhe expression of t!ie male in general; that in 
it thr nude is manifested in it* whole rnngr.“ 

If we apply this conception to the Etruscan grove phalli, 
we find n pirluips even more far-reaching result. Fnr t'a- n- 
and its cult of the dead the nuin appears not merely as 
begetter, but ns everything outside the 1 house \ In this 
setting, we must infer, he docs not appear as head and leader 
of the clan, does not even in the strict sense belong to it. 
Gertainly, there is no trace of the decided position of the 
man 11 s pater famitia$ t which is so strongly developed in 
Homan cult * 11 
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The picture which Etruscan thought made «f the family 
can ihiiv, it seems, be drawn, at least in its general outlines. 
The whole peculiarity of this picture, however, is only revealed 
when wo bring the Roman custom into comparison with it 
frbm another point of view. In Rome it is the conception 
of tlic gmiuit in which the idea of the continuity of the family 
finds its expression. This genius is not only the divine power 
of procreation, which in the individual case begets new life, 
but means also, as has Ixjcti observed, a simile for the inale 
seed, which from the father begets the son and from the 
son goes cni to continue the race. The out and same seed 
that was in the father is in the son and will continue to be 
in the grandchildren and further generations. 11 Here we 
have the sharpest conceivable contrast. It is, not in the 
women, but in the men that the family is perpetuated. It 
is simply a necessary inference from this, that in Rome thi- 
womnn, bv marriage, passes from her own family into that 
of tier husband, passes from the putts lax of her father into 
that of her husband. 

This contrast of the two conceptions found its grandest, 
because conscious mid deep-going expression, in the hwnen- 
iilcn of Aeschylus. There too appears the irreconcilable 
conflict iietwecn two worlds of thought, 17 depending on the 
way in which each roulisses the relation of man and wife, of 
father and mother. Whilst the goddesses appeal to the tic 
of blood that links son and mother in contrast to the hus¬ 
band.** Apollo sets against it u picture that is completely 
different in shape and yet no whit less impressive. Only the 
begetter, the matt, that is to say, deserves the name of u»Ktfc 
The mother is no more than RUSK and caretaker of the seed 
committed to her. which, as a stranger, she hu* to Teeter and 
bring up (658 f.): finally, we may odd, the father is entitled 
to demand back from her the property entrusted to her 
charge. This conception has actually been dismissed as a 
mere quibble, but is only the logicat expression of what is 
iwycnled in lilt- Roman [toinL of view too, (I is, of course, a 
decidedly male idea, 1 * its utterance from the lips or Apollo 
shows. Rut this very fact leads us to what lies at the mot 
of nil the talk about father- and mother-right, which are htr 
from being mere legal phrases, to the contrast between a 
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male and a female conception of the world ns n whole. Here, 
as everywhere in the strife between the Eumenidcs and 
Apollo,« this contrast is revealed. For, if we speak of this 
ns a specifically male conception, so may we speak of t hr 
Other ns a specifically I'cnutlr. which counts the natural c<m- 
nexion between child and mother, lretwecn sister and brother, 
as offspring of the same womb, which, to put it in general 
terms, r mints tile blood us the decisive factor. 

The fact that the conception of the Etruscans, if we have 
rightly grasped it, takes its place by that of ! he Eli menhirs 
in Aeschylus, supplies us with on Judication of decisive im¬ 
portance. These goddesses not merely represent the right 
of a natural order, that is to say. of a female, they are also 
thereby the champions of* world that precede* the Olympian, 
the world of the gods of Homer j in the mighty pictures, con¬ 
jured up by the imagination of the p.*ct, this dead world is 
again brought to life. The natural inference—that the 
Etruscans in their essence belong to the pre-Homeric, prr- 
rlassienl civilization of the middle lands—is in full Bgm*- 
menl with wlint we have already divined from single example'-. 
Nowhere, maybe, lias Unit which we colled nature in this 
context, that is to say, the conception and ordering of the 
world not by the spirit, hut by the elementary, driving 
forces, found so clear an expression, 

4 

The importance of these facts for the relationship of 
Etruria to Greek civilization is at once dear- It ja well- 
known, and we shall find it confirmed. j Q detail, that the 
Etruscans borrowed elements of Greek civilization on the 
grand scale, that they even came to carry out and extend 
them. If, ill spite of this, they never reached that deeper 
appropriation and inner realization of thuro elements that Hc 
shall meet in tin rase of Rome, the cause mud; lie in *1.^ 
peculiarity of the Etruscan form, which bus been displayed 
to un. Let us briefly make this clearer in » definite direc¬ 
tion, 

The circumstance that the eoticcptlcm i>f the g* 
rile begetter of the individual life is common to Etmscans 
«nd Romans, does not exclude differences in detail. 41 Rather 
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do these details claim a particular interest* when we try to 
discover the peculiar traits of the diameter of Etruria. 
Dedicatory inscriptions from Ffllcrii have furnished os local 
name of the deity the word * tited* and that tells us at once 
with what we have to do.* 1 Tfae Etruscan gen in* ™ a 
phallus and then:*with rdatioqe with the pJudlie grnvc- 
memummts, or with Mutimi-s Tithms, ia the god with the 
Etruscan name and the phallic form, as wdl as with many 
legends, are at once explained. Important is the point 
tlmi we Imvc everywbet© in thought am! representation to 
do with an okmentnry, physical principle ■ the circumstance 
of natural sex in the idea k not merely not avoided, it Is 
deliberately unphasiweL 

On the other hand* although the name of Lhc Roman 
genius does indeed mean the 1 begetter \ and id though the 
function of a divine force* which works in and beside the 
human fattier, is everywhere the same*** yet the Roman 
gmfu* is far removed from any relation to the sexual in its 
narrower sense, not to speak of its ever being conceived or 
expressed in phallic form. It is always the thought of life 
generally, of the laughing, happy element, filled with his 
presence, that is connected with the godL“ The realm <>t 
the merely physical is us deliberate I v ennobled and surpassed 
here. as it was retained there. 

Both as matter of fact and of principle we may link on 
litre one of those observations about the position and im¬ 
portance of the Etruscan woman, especially in the realm of 
the family and society* which we have already made- \\c 
stumbled on a peculiar sonct i li-cat i<m of the blood-tic, making 
the married woman nearer to her kinsmen than to her 
husband, the children to their mother than to their fat fair. 
?fuw, if the connexion of the family is leased mi the hloral and 
on jt aloncj that must mean that it rests on something physi¬ 
cal, on something almost material. Once again* this is a 
purely natural and matter-of-fact connexion divorced from 
any spiritual principle* In harmony with this the man is 
exprciuefl as n merely physical entity, RrgiirdL'd from lhe 
paint of view of the order of the family, he is primarily the 
begetter of offspring,, with the physical ipiaiilieatinrt l8r 
this end ; therefore there can be no better likmt^s for him 
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than the phallus. The phallus is the perfect expression of a 
bursting and indestructible energy. 

It is immiilekobk that, by virtue of their central plow 
within the order of the family, the Etruscan women claimed a 
far larger share in public life than was for example, allow!*! 
the Qreck woman. Our Greek authorities report feasts 
which they sjrnrcd with th^ men. and the right to toast anv 
boon-companiyn. And, whereas at Olympia it was forbidden 
all women (with the exception of the priestess of Demetcr 
Clmmyne) under jrenaSly of death even to look on at the 
races of the naked, men (Paus. fl. 20, 9.) and whereas Augustus 
issued a like edict (Stmt., .fug. U, 3), a picture cm a fresco in 
the Stack eiberg tomb shows the exact reverse. The men 
are set to strive fur the prise Indore the eyes of female spec¬ 
tate** too.* 4 Nor do these foil by gestures of the hand to 
spur on and distinguish the men. Or. take another picture. 
In the tomb of the ' Tridmio’ wc see girls and youths .it n 
dance,•* Rut how different is the conduct of the two. It 
is a ])iimysiji<_- scene, as Lhe ivy on the upper border shows. 
But it is only the girl* and young women who are abandoned 
to the god, it is they alone who set the tone. Their move¬ 
ments we extravagant, In their transparent dresses (true 
urfmt known to the Greek only as the dress of hetaetar) 

they offer themselves, now hiding their physical charms, 
now developing them to the full h> a bold swaying of fchr 
hips. They allure and decoy, their abandonment rises to 
an ecstasy.** The ride of the men. on the other hiind, is 
secondary; they play op to the women, accompany them, 
admire tbem—hut the femnk part alone is dominant, 

A fragment of Theopbmpus {Jih< n. 517 11 ff.; Ft. 
Gr„ Hist. '1. fr. 20 4) tell* us of the beauty of the Etruscan 
women; of how they showed themselves uncovered lo the 
eyea of men mid practised their physical exercises before 
them, of bow they were not even ashamed of fighting out 
their gymnastic contests before them. Tin same report 
gives as the equivalent on the male side, when in the circus 
the naked athlete strives to show himself iicfore the women 
in his strength, his ability and in nit the glory of his physical 
tfuining and to win distinction from them. Both 'sexes 
Seem to th-votr all their energies to exhibiting to one another 
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their advantages, their physical powers or bodily charms. 
This leads to an extraordinary estimation of the physical 
as such, far beyond anything Greek, and so once again to 
the exaltation of the physical to be the one principle that 
determines the relation between man ami woman, 

Here. then. We meet- « strange race of fair bodies, of JuxU- 
rious desirous women and muscular men. The archaic art, 
in particular, strove to give expression to it. I, ntailing ai 
the ch»nn and variety in which the Etruscan woman appears, 
but vet we cannot be ijuitc happy with her. Ihe beauty 
here unfolded is ti physical and external beauty . here too 
nature seems to dictate the taw, Vm cannot ovtCCOmc Lite 
feeling, that that other beauty which wr call allure, charm, 
grace, is missing here. 

Ami in this nature the clement of transitorinesa is inherent. 
Here too it comes to the Tore. We have already spoken of 
the importance, which the dead, death and the other world 
possess in Etruscan belief. It is from a laud of vaults ami 
graves that the Etruscan woman springs : the beyond over¬ 
shadows her existence and her demon seems L<> derive its 
m 11 trishment from those regions. She Ixurs in herself the 
magic of that world, but its darkness ami confusion no less. 
She is might? as any goddess of the nether world ; like 
such a one ahe i* often the great After*, the insatiable, that 
draws nil that she can touch into her enchantment. 5 Her 
beautv is depicted as supremely alluring and yet it remains 
no more limn a beauty of the body, a body, which i* goaded 
by the consciousness of iU own transitormess and nearness 
to death to a wild and intoxicating bloom. 

The conception i>r the man, too, is different, if we measure 
it bv Greek art. For that art the perfect, miked mule form 
involves also th< expression of something spiritual, of the 
claim of the human living, and of the man, in part icular, by 
virtue of his perfect*®, to bv tbc norm and centre Jfihe 
cosnius. In spite of its extensive adoption of Greek forms, 
Etruscan art made them undergo u momentous change. 
The change affects their essential nature and all that re¬ 
mains h little more than u burrowing of uxtcn.als. H 
is nut the plastic sliaping of the ideal that nu*t* u * 11 
Etruscan statues. No, it is the might of Hie limbs, Ur- play 
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and massing of the muscles, the assembled and accumulated 
force. Or. in other words, here too is revealed a natural 
existence, fettered to pure nature, which, in spite of nil 
apparent contact, runs exactly contrary to the idea of Greece, 
which we call not nature, but spirit. 

In, general, we nmy say that the production* ■ Etruscan 
art are devoted to the enjoyment of a flair existence and to 
the delights that it van offer.™ Everywhere it forms the 
counterpart to the preoccupation with death, grave and 
belief in demons, whether wc meet it in hnruspiey, necro¬ 
mancy or in the lore of lightning. The gladiatorial games, 
originally sprung from the worship of the dead, show us the 
passage from one idea to the other, as they, in course of time, 
came to be the main attraction and centre oT nil public 
games umt amusement*. For in the worship of the dead 
laughing and weeping seem to complete one another, and 
all games at the grave tend to display a tendency towards 
the exaggerated and the grotesque. 11 

It is a coloured picture t hat is unfolded on the reliefs of 
the eippi or on the grave-paintings. Feasting and love 
{amir is probably an Etruscan word TI ). dance and harp-play 
show us a irorld that turns wholeheartedly to the present. 
Greek tnilucnct- is, indeed, strong, perhaps stronger thnn 
anywliere else, hut only that is borrowed which fits in with 
this picture. The great creations of Greek literature, not 
to speak of those of Greek philosophy, never succeeded in 
taking rout on Etruscan soil. There were the beginnings 
of popular drama in the * Atcllnn ‘ farce, 7 * but. when as 
with this people the stage inclined to fare*, so loo the hemic 
legend degenerated into fable, bit a a variegated and diverse, 
hut essentially frivolous play of fancy. 

(4) THt: ITALIAN BULL.<Jt)I» 

It is customary to assign to the Etruscans an exceptional 
position in ancient Italy. We may fairly ask ou what 
grounds mid in what scope this should lie dune. 

The Etruscans, we have seen, belong in their inward 
rssener to u form of existence, the great vk| achieve uH aiti of 
which lav far before the historical uges of Italy, Yet they 
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themaefvea, m bte^nmes among tlie peoples of tlicir type, 
tsnlv achieved their proper form in the course of those ages. 
Their development ivjis completed by a long process of 
growth into Lhr fr-rms of the xiicicnL middle 1 lands mul of 
the ancient BaaL Or, to express it more sharply? their 
htstoriral exigence es ±11J ■ ~ 1 by a gradual bmik through to 
such pre- and proto-historic formations,, implying a re~ 
awakening and renewal of what else where was long [Mist 
and gone. 

It is just at this point that they come into contact with 
t Ik- other Italian penphtf. They too ills play n similar growth 
and slow penetration towards such older, prehistoric forms 
in the very course of Ills- centuries of history, So far t *uch 
phenomena have only Ikch noted for the Illyrian peoples of 
I inly,** But there can he no doubt that they hull! true 
for it far wider circle. Let ns illustrate this point by n few 
examples. Wf begin wish a phenomenon, which expresses 
u vital Moiponent of Italian being:; with the name of the 
Italians mid of the land of lInly itself , 1 


Our undent authorities agree, that the name of Italyj/® which 
afterwards ealne to include so much* was ill first restrict ed to Hit? 
south of the p rtH.ii wnfft.rc Whether or no Tarentuin Was included* 
-ecrr.uniy towruds lh* mil of thr Will century Cwnpamu lav 
outside—fivr Thucydides L-utme lay in Oxi< ui(U H 4 h j). Aub Debus 
of Syracuse drew the boundary even more narrowly and undr r- 
stood under Italy essentially Bnittium, south of a line im irked hy 
the river Laus and Metapontnm, But even this wus uidy trm- 
few Antwcfcite’s own timi:; lie IriflWdf knew that tlir .li^nnttofi 
origin nils entuiirbcd ti still sanaller region, the south of tiie Hnittwr* 
n^nitiNtilk ils l^r as the isthmus Itclween the ^cylkttan aihJ 
h'npetisn bays (Aristol.. Potil. 7, tU. VftSO hOf, ; Iljii._ 

M5. 1 r. ; Straho. 0, 1iS4). It is here then iltal we mas! seek the 
eifliest jilner of tin- mum of ItnJv* „ 

Over the etymology, too. Uic nneicaU were <im(- eJau. * J *e> 
referred it to ao old word sraAo; or bend of cat He ; 

ocean ionalh a definite Tyrrheulwit that in to say 1 , Mlivr Itn inn 
origin was assigned toil (PhuI K«L, |>. 100 M.; lUbaiiiw »D»f 
Ud. i. 33,; l'r. Gr. llisl. 1. Or. Ill « Apollod., !i, a. I<». »*)* 
Commri&.m with Latin mhsiut, umbr, pfl&i ritjup. 

itself on the no tire and CKeuii rfectU ’ Italm brings aihJlniialiori. 
It is iimph- the * land of cattle. 1 . Root and 
mid again In the native namaa* As viUliw* is TOJiUti to vifuJuti 
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*o are thr dirfw ancretotv of the Vitellii, the Yltdlk (Suet*, 
VifciL ]. '), and Lbe Lr±lLu dty of the same tamo connected with 
the same eon text. 1rv The ward readiest Rome in the Greek form 
Italia f/tnJUa) nnd the uncertainty over the quantity of the hr*! 
^Stable [vnmt<s t>« a foreign mfcemUHliary.*" 

Ottr ancient authorities would have us further believe that it 
was the abundance nf heeds that gave rise lo tlic name. Rut 
Rrutlhim offers *mnU Scope to the keeping of cal tie and the south* 
in genera), only became pasturage under the rule of the Roman 
oligarchy, The right explanation suggest* itself at once, There 
can he no doubt lhat IStilia. r ItdMa 9 Unguisttcolly considered, 
denotes the bind of the Kali, "/raW, ns tlie ^upposotj derivation 
w fair fovwmrf ■J-iTTt; ’jvgJftr reulK eases (Fs,- Scymri. 302), 
We ram 101, then, escape lhr COUCliisW that. the inhibit an 
after whom the hind was called, styled them selves cattle* C„ 
Devotfii who recently drew this inference, 11 thought that he might 
deduce From it that we have to do with nn expression of totemierm. 
If this were true, \vc Muiuld Ik- oblige! <o presuppose a kind of 
conception that tins not yet ticen demoustmkxl on the peninsula.* 3 
Perhaps another explanation may be found, which will permit us 
to explain the name by native Italian mneeptinns; if so, it may 
fairly be preferred to the totem istic hypothesis, 

Tlu- name of Italy became, iu the Social War, a political slogan, 
under which the Italians mussed for battle with Rome- The 
new capital* Corlimum, received this name; the ruins struck for 
Saniiiiuxu hear jt in the form t Udiu (Plant* ; Conway 

100 f+h As type they- show the head of thr god Mur* or Mainers 
and* with him or alone* the bull t with its horns it tti&b. tu earth 
the she-wolf of Home. This bull and the name of the land, which 
is called idler ' cattle 1 or the * ox \ must ubviously he connected. 
IJuw they are connected is revealed thr moment Hint wc bring 
in Ihe god Mars ns n tUid element of the problem, 

'tlierr was n time when the bull stood in very close relation to 
the god* nav, nilher, actually represented him, just as surely m 
the wolf or woodpecker did r a| We should a bserve that in the 
prayer pro bufmx, uti taimni (Cato, tie a$r. S3) not only Silva uus» 
but also Mars is invoked* To this corresponds another fact* the 
proceeding* at the m mourn. When n covmmmity decides to 
drive the youths bom in a certain year beyond it* fmntiers, m 
order thus to offer them to the gud" thr hull appears betide the 
wolf nod the wood pecker ns the leader of the dedicated huotL So 
too thn tribe of the Hirpim* which tmo^l in origin to mtfa n 
fcacred apniig* cjillctl tfesdf the * Pimitims 1 after tlu woodpecker 
ipituM): the Summits* Finally* called ihrir citv after Uic bidl that 
had ltd ihrrn, Buvinntun (Strabo, 5* 240 230; C n the flue 

inlejprrtatJLm i-f Tk MimunAen, Unttriicil Diatekl* llii- p nl .l 
fVd si. 1 00; tilSM.l.** 

The Ilirpiub the * wolf ■ folk or 1 property of the wolf V art 
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ftingtd with a whole scries of Italian communities* which called 
themselves after tbit animal os\ actually, 1 wdroa \ Wi may 
refer to the Rtizmut Jf/prfrj-i, to I he Apulian DuuhiL and to the 
priesthood of the hirjU Swan f, who occasionally appear also hs 
Itirpini. 9 * The Pkentim-., oil thr other hand, arc never ml!r,i 
jifrt " vuKxlfKH’ikm 1 or + kitutmen of the bird* but* to adopt P r 
fvretsvhimFs certain explanation of the-nu B * the 4 Vmmg 
woodpeckers \ With tkb the designation of the /fuK, 
a$ the 4 cut tie % seems to find its pla ce. 

Jtitrt ns ! mliriiui distiogniiihea the potInj2 hruXJ fmm the heifer 
bjf special rnascuJiiu? Mia feminine ending frft/ri, nilhif, tittup, 
beside vitlaf, vithi), so does Latin with the forms rittilm and 
vitufn. Those I tali, ‘fmXtji, t tiuli, then, or whatever we are to 
tall them, were* strictly speak ing + not simply cattle* I hi I young 
bulk, Gr, in pot it in a different way s just a* tin- ' young wood¬ 
pecker* 1 named thentselves after the wikh! pecker of Marti (piem 
or after the god * woodpecker h (Pttw), so those iuen t 
we must suppose, called themselves after the hull of Mars or after 
the Imll-gHxi Mans him v if. 

The verv fact that in Iguvium three ritefi hturi [vitluf tnrnf w lliii: 
YlhtO , Me gjwrifiirf to Mura *IIadSus confirms this condttsicm ; 
we shall have to discus later the close connexion between the 
chief animal sacrificed to a rod and that gOtTfl appwraliee in 
amuiid shape, In favour of the conncrion of these pi *utt or I tali 
with Mins, we nmy also note that the rifore-mtiilicned gpns 
Frfrj/uMippears as descendants of FnunuSp Nou Founus belongs 
to the circle of Mars, As 1 wn!f ' H he cannot lie separated from 
the lupus Xftirtius ; hu is nctunlly called the soil of the god.** 
Not Sc'ss remarkable is the name of the \ lEclIiL IhcniEelvcs, It 
belongs, rs we have said, to r italic. mfcUusixiid is further dewloprd 
in adjectival form, like hirjtinu* from tupertu* from lupin ^ 

Dminiu* from If&unu-t* 9 * Whether tHe goddess in the cnv\ 
Vitpilot. Is U* be reekam-d simply as the goddess of the YitetHi* the 
gm» VitrlHa, and so assigned to the numerous class of the gentile 
deities, 11 or whether wc have to do with a goddi ^ in Hie "ibujjr 
of a calf, cannot yet be decided. For the sectmd possibility we 
might urge tliut Lupercus Um* was the name of the gdd, and not 
inertly that of Id* prints A 3 So beside the + wolf + Faunw 
the wolf-like, 4 wolfish 1 Haunii (= Fairnii), us dii ograto (lib. 
gloss, h who cannot possibly he separated from him A® Finally, 
wc nr* helped to imagine a deity, thought of ur portrayed in the 
form of a calf ( bv mans ariidugous ease* m other religions A 1 They 
extend from Assyria to the cult of Dionysos;^ even m the cil^. 
of the Minotaur/ the child of the hull sent hy Poseidon, the 1 ilSf 
shape, not that of n bull, immt In oert&in earn* be assumed.* 1 
We shall see biter that the heifer w as dosdy connected, if no more, 
with an Italian deity* the Tut** J'avio of Iguvlam. 

Whilst the Vitcllii and their goddess YltcUia " l»vc long suiec 
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been enroll?*) in mir florttext, 1 * t-here h a further observation whidi 
hns fur csoued nntiee. 

The family of tin Mumilit from Tuicitlum f«Ib front tht umt n f 
its to Home intu two brandies, tlm Viiuli mid the 

; they appear in <nir tradition from about thv yeiir 2ik) 
b.c, m Titc latter branch was called ufter the furrii Mnutilm' in 
tin* Suborn, IW w hich w.iv in I he |mvv>;,son of the family otid played 
a paiH in the Wbnhlp of Mars. After the sacrifice of the October 
horse on Or tidier IS, which was made to the god, the two city 
quarters of Vfclia and Subura fought for the head ; if the latter 
won, their team fastened the head after the fight to this very 
lower. 1 * 1 A further relation of the Miimilii to the circle of Mars 
is seen in their descent from Telegouus, son of Odysseus and 
Cilee. m According to the genealogy, given at the end of lhe 
Theogoiiy of Hesiod UH»I f.), Teiegonu* 'was the third child to 
spring from ibU union. The first was Agrios, the second no other 
liiikii Faiinus, 14 ^ who has already met tu in connexion wit h Mure. 
In the same circle the mime of titc vitttii too must now bo enrolled, 
tl cun he 11 ■ (ireident, 1 l hink. That an 1 tains appears in Uvgiutis 
v>7) as son of s Ills i,imr Telegonuv The cognomen "of the 
Mumihi, then, must be taken to mean, that « branch of the family 
called themselves ‘ young bulls *, presumably alter the htdU 
sl in peel Mars. 

VVith this, is csitahlishcd the connexion with those Mi, whu 
gave Italy its name- The ideas from which we set out seem 
to be confirmed by the material al our disposal. One more 
peculiarity may also lie brought into account, Tin. us*- of 
the hflrtui with hums, traceable throughout Italy, is also at 
home in the south, with the Osenn-Snmnitc tribes. On a 
bunting on a grave at Cnpim *® a rider k provided with -.Mi h a 
helmet. On n fresco from PaeatUm, 10 * inn, u similar nice* k 
found, and the finds m the Musc on i td Naples 1aT furnish a material 
Ihftt falls ifa tnle immediately to the eye: they are copies of mighty 
bulk’-horns, which ore set on faith ddr* of" the helm. I should 
venture to assigij this phenomenon to the circle that we haw 
been discussing. The warriors thus adorned felt themselves a* 

' bulls r or * young bulk ‘. l * They fought under the sign of (he 
bull-god Stars, they were, in fact, his immediate images, 

i| 

w 

With this W gin-vt our dkcussicn may be regarded as comuhfa, 
so far a* il. is limited lo our previous context, the cult of Mar^ 
omit such things aa the n|iptstom.Y of the Lull on the fair- 
money or oil the rnugn-. of the Homan urmv mul mudi eke 
whrnr Ufa direct reference to Muni must tie considered uncertain. >*• 
•Jlity ibi not appear to yield any point> of view or results of 
serious nnveltv. V\e must, however, emplmsiu* one puirit, that 
the trnev*, though they certainly do occur, arc yet relativrly r„ re 
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at Rome, Wherever the relation of the hmJI to Mors appears* it n 
not so much the god'* awn hull shape as the rorresponding saeriftcc 
to him. After a grent feut chirms F + Drrius Hub sacrificed to the 
poil fttnnn ejimium ulltUm (Ijv; 7, U7, tl; Flin, p n. h- m J2 r 9): wc 
may think too of the juittrfuurjiui* 1111 But even in iLis sphere 
the bull no longer reigns undisputed : already in the earliest 
Roman calendar there appears beside him the horse (tqntt* 
(Jdub^r) a.* tile utiuiml allotted to the goil+ nt w 

The imswer to the question* w| ether the butt-god ever appears 
on the monuments, is given in the first place by the Etruscan 
material. Among the fre&eocs of the Tam ha del tort at Tatquinii 
which are as early as l he abeth century, 111 we find a friete with 
remarkable pictures of an obscene diameter* 113 Tills frieze runs 
al the back of the entrance-room above the doors, which lend into 
the back rooms. The group* m question, which arc set just above 
the lint eh are sometimes Accompanied by the representation of 
u hull wjtii human face—that U to say of a supernatural being, 
probably the hulbgixL m 

Little as we Fire able to make any authoritative n insertions about 
t he meaning of tliih representation an it whole , 111 the appearance 
of the god in the art of the tomb is in itself of importance. Far, 
in that JirL the unu.-hull appears hi a occond group of monuments ; 
on the hftises of archaic unis from Chius i we find repeatedly the 
same form, carved in low rclkf* Ui The ty]w-, we must emphasize* 
wits *mv tii nt assu redly belonged to Grew are hate art and came 
from it to Etruria , 111 On the older coins of the people* of Southern 
Ttalv and Sicily the man-bull appears* again and again* whether 
au the figure of the legend or ns a river-god of local cull- 1 ’* the 
archaic reliefs in bronze of Ionian ityle, with tin- representation 
of the Minotaur, which have been found in Perugia, on Etruscan 
adl * 111 that is to say, may be thought of in the same context. 

Have we then stumbled on something borrowed, not from the 
native Italians, but from the Greek work! ? There is a further 
observation that rm to confirm this last virw. 

We knew from Etruscan art those very common representations 
of the " river-god “ or 1 Aeh clous ", They show the in risk of nn 
elderly. bearded man, with wet, dripping beard, and with the 
ear* and horns of a hull* He appear* constantly chi gear ntul 
omamoit of various kinds, 11D but above all on roof-terracottas 
of ELruscan or Etmscizbg style. They extend from Yeti, Fakra 
and Satncum to Campania, 111 and thus rover the whole of middle 
Italy, This type of Achrlnus, too, like the man-hull before 
discussed, goca hack to Greek model* : 1,2 the result just suggested 
seems to lx: confirmed from another side. 

But yet there are points that give us pause. First of all, the 
frequency of the appearance of Achrluus in Etruscan art tv + ns 
far a* I can set, something new to Greek art. Secondly, there & 
the import out rile, that the god in bull's form plays in sepulchral 
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nrt : this he a in fesnt to (it an Etruscan peculiarity, The man* 
bull on thr frescos of Com.. Io or on the mus of Ihiusi belongs 
here and the appearance 0 f thr mask of Ache |i>u-s on sarchophagi, 
which is familiar to visitors to the museums,”* points in the sumo 
direction, the more so, os there the god appears in direct cun- 
nexkin with the demons of the Etruscan underworld.”' * 

Hie question then arises whether the type of Adidmis as a 
Greek form has no! covered (and at the same time heljwd towards 
format expression} another that was of native Etruscan duir- 
aetcr. We tnean to suggest (list Etruscans may have once had 
their own nether god in bull's shape, and perhaps may have 
represented him uu monuments of sepulchral art, but may then 
have availed themselves of the already defined Greek type, in 
order to express with it their native conceptions. For the pos¬ 
sibility of such a view further evidence can be adduced. 

As a late example v c may quote the Tombn dci hassirclieci 
in Caere. Amongst the luxuriant ornament of the reliefs appe:ir 
the bends of two bulls. They arc set on the interior of lhe entrunee, 
above the door—al the some place ns the man-bull in the Tomlin 
dci tori. W« might think tit first of Hie rudiments of n frieze, 
something after the nature of a frieze nf hueninin. Rut in Caere 
wc have not skulls, but the heads of living animals. Against, » 
merely ornamental function speaks the fact, that the same heads 
of bulla appear nn the walls of Sardinian graves of the Into stone 
age (Anghclti Ruju, Castdsardo: srr below p. la). Quite on 
ancient concept ion seems here Lo be preserved into late Ftnisean 
thnes. 1 ** 


Further, thr excavations nn the Poggio Rauza at Chruai ,:1 hove 
brought to light the lias*? of mi urn, m which, as usual the man- 
bull (or bull ; thr point cannot 1 m- divided} is curved. But this 
lifne it meets ns in a special form : two reclintiig hulls are set 
bark to bark ugainst u psilmel tc. 1 ** Wc can show that this 
archaic piece has its cminterparbi, if not exact, vet at least 
related in motif, in an even earlier period. In these, the native 
conception is revealed in its original shape, without the dis¬ 
guise of Greek form. 

We must mention limn grave 'stele', found in Bologna, that is 
to say, just beyond the northern border of Etruria.”* It cornea 
from n gravr region of the late VUlanova nge (not far from the 
PfiJji7.7 -q Mttlva$m-Tortordii) mid shows in heraldic tjc^c two bulb 
tmt extend thenwlvre - il both sidr* of a tretr (rt palm, it ^-msj 
Although not belonging to the wiietrrif’sof the EtruKnn Ddoerm 
(Fefcina) yet that side, like the last phase of Jocal ViHanWart 
b>i s\ whole (Arnold dij, shows the working of Etru^m Influenced 
*? Brt l Li - mr ° f if * of represenlotion from the ancient 
East "hascome :l, far ss North Italy. If proof were still needed 
it would be given by a second piece, of the ^me age. It oorn« 
from the immediate neighbourhood of Bologna (Sa&Ua i, w 
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BcothfOgLo) and show* again* in similar pose, the motif of the two 
bulb rising on both sides of n tree. This time, however* the 
orientalizing period of Etruscan nrt Bods reflection not only hi 
t hr posing* but nbo in the addition of n sphinx^ 1 * 1 

Wc have Hurceeded in getting down to quite an old stratum, 
as parly a* I hr sixth century- What wr have aimed at ia the 
fact, iSuit* on Etruscizing grave Mctac of ihr Arncmldi phas? the 
bull appears m & creature thal stand* in connexion wjtli the grave 
and with the dead. That we should still be able to grasp this old 
and doubtless native Italian stratum is the more important, mas- 
min* ms the adoption of the Greek form of representation is a 
very early one; it limy Axed at the end of the same sixth 
century* Very soon it became dominant • only m relies nr 
beyond the boundary in the north has the original Etruscan con¬ 
ception succeeded in holding It* own. 


a 

If we have now established that the bull possessed a ththomr 
significant* in Etruria* we must not at once adirm that, as in 
the cult of Mars, he whts the ex presto (in of u god. Not for the 
moment, that h tu my ; further relkctiuu may lead u-- to such a 
view. 

We have already guessed that Aehdous nnd man-bull, a gin I 
expressed under animal Farm?* were linked up to older native 
ideas* The material, which wc have submitted, hits not dis¬ 
proved this, but rather confirmed it; not only could we demon¬ 
strate the hull on ancient Etruscan monuments, hut there !oo iti 
sepulchral meaning recurs* We are ted* then, in order to explain 
thr Jinking up to the Greek lyjw, to recognize once ngnih a deity, 
a veritable I mil-god, 

A furl bur consideration points in the same direction. L. 
Molten m is responsible for the mi[K>rtnii? observation that in 
the case of iucrtficee to gods whose original form Was* animal that 
ait mm I Waal n lien off era h in winch thr god himself was thought 
to be recognized, The horst-shaped Poseidon receives Itorses. the 
bitch Uetidc bitches; the some is the case with the sacriflee of 
the hull to Mar*., We can now show that the gods of Hades 
UkewUc received the bull in snetifkc and therein may lurk 
the fact that they themselves were onw conceived under tliis 
form. 

It is the anck-nt Italian gained and sacrifices of bulb, to which 
we refer. According to Fes?us p. >1. <cp. Paul. FesL p, S50 ft!.) 
these games were given ill Rome to the di inferi . 1 Aa Tbcir intro¬ 
duction occurred under the ragn of a Toiqiim—which, we do not 
hear—to avert n pestilence ; it had attacked pregnant- women 
and It was trailed bath to the sale uf the flesh of beasts offered * 
in sacrifice. In somewhat divergent form wr hear in Serving 
-dfti F 2. 140 1 that those (ftmes were set up by Tarquimus Supcrbus* 
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quod omnif partite muticwm male c ftfcbni, In libtorknl times we 
know of £iu?h » festivu] in the year 186 B-C #r when they were 
edehrated two days hvtg rdigiwnn caum (Liv. 30, '22, 1); further* 
a fragment of un inscription has toll] m of tudi Tmrii in Ostia 
l i IL 14 suppL * “iil 1 hiri :i,EIy 4 tin' pjLtangt of Sitvill-. nltcudv 
ipioteii t further of iudi tivirci u Coburn propter pe*tittnt£tjin 

which wen- rcUrbmtt-'L ut far. puhli&r in hm hoxtins 

vertertiun 

The derivnti™ of Lhese garner, which according to Vami was; 
rivcti in Festusi h is lost m for ns the decisive part ls corieerneiL 
As there is no hint of it in the excerpt of Paul us Dhconiis, wc dare 
ftcnrerly venture cm such n completion as K, 0. Mailer tried in \ixs 
edition. A sceoinl derivation fin Scrviu*, op. dU brings in 
the htwtia uiurrn and interprets the □djtetive ns mailing jdm7u 
fVamc Or r, r. 2, .7, B), We ere reminded that in other places, 
too| sterhc cowh Eire ofltral to tht gcxis of the nether world (cp t 
ft’Ti. 0. ’J51). Today, im mu W!,fi.Tly cjiit-stirpr} the 
derivation from taw a*, * bull \ rspccklly us the Homan taurii Ititli 
firr included in » circle cif >1 nktI j ir phenomena. 

Wt- (iiu.vt adduce here the wrrifke o t a black bull and n bkrk 
row to fiis and Proserpina, fiueh ns is attested after tbi tJreck 
rite for (he first secular games .if 240 ax. (Ynt, Max. <i. i, 3 - 
Znsim. 2, &, J»). Again in a Sibylline ora do In Fhlegon, mir, ]<i v. 
K7 f. append the sacrifice of a black bull for Dis alone, where we 
have obviously to da with ait inii(ntimi of those games.'« That 
t lie Judt taum of J8fl awe.go hack to the decntivtH >ocm fachindh* 
has l3ecn rissiimed on the ground of the corrupt (MUtsogi- in ?,ivv 
3a, 'Hi, i, hut without good reason. 1 - But it point* in lIn same 
direction, thnl the first introduction of (host- gomes by Teirauiniins 
Super bus was made cs iihrU jatnlihu*, which were presumablv 
identical with the Sibylline books,The in scrip lion <.f Q^ib. 
■ trendy quoted, allows us to guess, that the local Iudi 1uum fell 
at (he end of May or the beginning of June,*** We nrnv remind 
ourselves tbat thr secular festival of Augustus in its full ex ten I 
eovtrrd precisely t.luit time of year, 

L-.-t ns pfiu.se for ft moment mid ask what result thc^c t&ct& 
Vietil for Ih question that nre raising. If it is comet, ns wc 
have suggested, that the taurii tudi wrrr introduced into Home 
°n the ground of the Sibylline books, wr should have to do with 
a Ur«k nte. Where its models and pamJMi lir must lie asked 
,Jltw ; I 1 .' 1 * m: can 5 »y without further ruin that Ihc appearance 
tif n unli In gbXtjm, devoted lo I hr nether gods r reminds ns forcibly 
of the results of our kgt section ; there wc met mati-bull, bull anil 
Ai’helous in corresponding shape in the realm of sepulchral worship, 
Mure, too. t here as here, n Greoizinp stratum could be dUtinguKhed 
.from an cnrlirr native Etruwron or Italian one. In contrast to 
the Human bulbgames with their probable <ir«k arigin, stand the 
riles of (lie »tibines mentioned by Scrvtus, in tht case of which 
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no such origin can be observed. The way is at least open to us 
U* think of a native j^rt of garner before the Greek version. 

Leaving this possibility open for the present* wc must direct our 
Attention to another detail. Eti Yam?, tie L /. 5. 151, we hear* 
in connexion with the buU-gumcs, of horse-races ciratm influx, 
Tlfc festival, then, took place in the cireus and T In agreement with 
thk, Yjuto gives as site the Circus Fbim mitts id the field of Mars* 
Festtis if wc rimy net ept the completion of K. O . At tiller ip, 35f M. 
gave ua ii reaacui for the choice of pbee, that it was not right to 
evoke the nether powers within the puuitariujJi* JJut yet another 
guc^ suggests itself. It cannot have been only a sacrifice j it 
must have been a ritual hunt and slaughter of the bulls inside 
the driTis. If this were so, the Greek origin of the games, which 
wr have postulated, would find its eipkuiutjon, We find such 
ritual half-hunts in Greece and Crete: tn Crete. particularly. the 
monuments maku it deair that the practice extends back into 
The great period of Hitman culture. To go further into the detail 
is unnecessary since L, Malleus new treatment of the subject, 14 ^ 
W'c nretL for the moment, merely note, that on Italian soil thi* 
form of ritual-hunt is attested by certain examples outride Rome 
too. 

In the first place there is an Gmbrwii rite. On the tallies of 
lgnvium (lb* ifi f. ; VII a 51 L) there is twice described a practice 
showing ii direct likeness to the Greek /frpj&icdcu,* 41 ns known in 
Cos. The animah were released hunted nod then sacrificed 2 
but Jit this case it was tint young bulls but htifera. that were 
used, to correspond to the Feminine deity, to whom the sacrifice 
was due. 113 Further, the connexion between the process of 
hunting and goading (umbr. Umitufo M fuganta ') and the name 
of that goddess, Torsi Joy in, is tmtnisEiikahie, The Etruscan 
counterpart is supplied by a Burchett? Jug from Chiu&i, which 
dates from the sixth century 1 . |4J The jug itself runs out into a 
plftfltio bull's-hcad and on the frieze that bps its side the ritual 
of the hull-hunt is plain ; one after another the hulls hurry hy. 
and, by the sEdc of them, youths who try, us they run. to catch 
there by ^niSping nt their horns and fore-legs. 

It is just here that the analogy with the Creton-Minoun pictures 
comes most forrfilly into view? 14 It consists not merely ici the 
hunt, hut also in the bet that the hunt gives occasion for varied 
bodily activity — catching. running alongside, in the Cretan ex n ni¬ 
pt^ even leaping over their backs, taming and sacrificing. Even 
if wc cannot say off \Land wdiat these practices in each ctx&e mean, 14& 
the mutual likeness is plain. This suggest^ fhnt we should go 
hack to tin problem tut wr Brat *et ourselves 

It hm conic out that the Italian bull-gomes most probably 
lend hack to hnlE-hmiU and ritual clmses, such os nre known jy 
the i retain-Min oun period and, ns a heritage from it, in Greek 
cult. As it seems that these games in Rome were borrowed goods, 
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introduced toilnrth> Hit end of tile {scried of the Kings nrt the 
ground of Greek crude*, there should pcrlmps be nothing remark* 
ablfi for us in them, Hut, when we come to the ImLLgauici of 
the Sabines, which aft recorded beside the Roman and as estab¬ 
lished for a similar cause, immediate Greek influence could no 
longer be indicated- This view is note confirmed. by the Umbrian 
and Etruscan cult. We find the same guinea recurring lure in a 
ttmtfext, which give ti c< room to the hypothesis of Greek influence. 

How arc we to explain the retry of these games into the realm 
of native Italian cult ? The qmixtion is raised ugain in a more 
acute form, if wc neglect for a moment the special form of tlie 
ritual himt and eon cent rate on the genera) question of the appr-nr- 
«k» of the bull and the bull-god in ancient Italy. 

Everywhere, in Swimium. Umbria and Etruria, it has become 
clear, that u native form of the bull-god continued to exist in 
historical times, but that it went bock to much rather, even to 
prehistoric times. The results of L, Maltrn's extensive btudv 
now press lor comparison. lM He has succeeded in demonst rating 
Ihc bull as the bearer of conceptions of divinity not nnlv in (,'retc, 
but universally in the ancient East; in Egypt and in' the whole 
of Asia Minor it appears in the most varied forms. The great tup? 
of these beliefs lies before flu- historical culture of Greece, even 
if ip some of its later brunches it extends down into it. Just as 
the horse, that was brought quite late to ihc * middle ’ lands, 
particularly hy the Indo-Gcrnirms, became an expression for 
important religious ideas, within that very croup, so had the bull. 
«'* the other hand, its importance for the pre-Indo-Gennwiic 
peoples 7 Tile worship of llu: bull iu .t holy or divine animal 
goes batsk among them to a time, when the horse was mil yet 
established In the trolm of thi Eastern Meditcminran. 

We can no longer evade tin- question, how in our rusi- wc are 
to conceive the mutual relationship of the Italian and Aegean 
fields. The point to which wc come Is this: tlicrr must once 
hove been a time, when, long ix'fore the historical rivQkations 
of Greece and Home, thr bull-god was equally at home in East 
and Wes I, In it the two halves of the Mediterranean world were 
bound together by an tosentiu] and important dcniejit in their 
world of religious thought. 

This view may be helped beyond the status of n mere formal 
populate by thr religion „f the ancient pre-lndo-Gcrmanic 
cultures in Italy, hitherto so seriously neglected by rescut-rh. 141 

4 

Let uh llmt cal! in the evidence of the art of the ancient Italian 
rock-pictures. At the very tlrvt glance we arc struck by the 
# consteht uppcamaec of irpreseiitatiuiis of a bull hi every form 
This was long since observed in the case of the Ligurian mek- 
<i raw jags, on which the hull is actually the dominating uiiiiunL 1 ** 
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Otu- of the menhirs of Lcipiuatio shows a similar picture, in scratched 
form, perhaps of a rather later date. 1 ** In the Cose of ViJ 
Camotuca a similar meaning of the hull Juts been denied ; ul but 
m ibis very Held the most went discovert?* hove added h rich 
material over find above the picture* of bulls that Imd been known 
before,*^ 

No evidence it h true, t* immediately given of the religious 
meaning ■..■[ tke btilL Ifo* let n> direct -m- s-ir^uiim t» * Single 
picture.* 3 * On one of the numerous 'duel 1 groups the warriors 
are confronted with their shields and spears ;uid on their heads 
or helmets they bear crests like horns. Some connexion with 
what we have already observed fur the homed helmets in Oscar*- 
Samnite context is ut once aasurtid.^ 1 The same ulienumcnon 
will soon be repeated for ancient Sardinia* where, as m Campania 
and Samnium. the worship of the hull as god was known. 

Another district of ucinirrcnrc opens out in Pieenuiiu Of its 
pre-liuhj-fk'iniijmis' culture wo have already cpofcm hi connexion 
with the pillars of Xoviloui* Its Importance is now revealed in 
another direction. 

When the bsi wave of the Indo-Gcrcrumie Italians, the 1 in- 
humating people, trod the ^oil nf middle It dy at thu beginning 
of the tltst millennium before L|irisE T 1&s the best stretches of 
country hod long been occupied, Xot only Tuscan* and Lulium* 
but Picamm- too, was firmly held. Here and their, it is true, 
tiie new-comers succeeded in flooding or driving out the old 
population ; on the grand wale it held its own. Between the 
region of Southern Ktruria on the one Ini rid and Piceuum on the 
other, the inhume ting people* remained restricted to the moun¬ 
tains and could not reach the plains and the sen till n point further 
South, 15 * 

It must have been a warlike people that was then retubllshcd 
on the Adriatic coast, from Pesurti and Xovilam southwards, 11 * 
We still know it* weapons, especially it* bronco helmet* and ware 
cl Lariats ; m- can well imagine how an army m equipped could 
nrnke good its dcAnice. What we know of it* customs, institution*! 
and religion is scanty enough. But one I lung is certain ; here 
too the bull-god was known. 11 * lie appears, indeed, fo a special 
foniii distinct from tiny that we Iiavr yet, sera; in Pjcennm P it 
appears* we have a m*w B entirely independent province of the god* 

Any one who hum had the privilege of scanning the rich treasure* 
of the Natjonal Museum of Ancouq will know from Its frequent 
appearance that type of brenre appendage or amulet, that shows 
aniniHkr of the must varied kinds. 1 ** A great number show the 
bull; he is generally try fated on u scheme of wide diffusion* that 
appears, /or example, in Simlinim as a double forepart, 1 ** What 
it signilies mnst he left undetermined ; Sil but it certainly diovy 
* hast we have to do with a creature of my th. And further, a 
symbol. Bait is us characteristic as the bull of the Ptctniint finds. 
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is the axe; *gmn it nfsjiCRts as nn amukt far snspensioft, omv- 
jrioually provided with cross* Mvnhtiku or &mt-disk. 141 If lioth 
bull and wxt individually rtmind us af the Atgrnh (only ihut then? 
the doiibie-axt replaces the single);, even inun emphatic is the 
romhinfitma of the li^o. In Fiecmim, too, the .ixe h attnehed 
to tlsc lie&d or horn* of llu- Ijull-iiniulet ; 34 * the parallel to what 
is found in the circle of the undent Aegean* 1 * 1 and even in far 
earlier times. IH k complete. 

We must note in pushing that this symbolism ran hardly be 
undio^tood, except in reference to the sky and its signs, the sun 
and moon. 10 * We find sc mu: thing similar kter nn the * Gullit' 
heli not a of ^Northern Italy, where, between the bull-horns ulraudv 
mentioned, appears the wheel-disk, the sign of the sun. 1 * 7 We 
find confirmation within the district of finds in Piecnum, in u 
number <d other articles, on whieh tin* rendering of solar ideas 
has been observed, 1 * All this deserves special siteiitjon to-day. 
when il lias been proved Hint even in Home the worship of «in 
and moon goes bock to tin; earliest stratum. 1 ** 

But this is utd the point of ruuiii interest tar us here. What 
does concern m is the uaurauec that, in the undent Pi cent i nr 
culture, an old 1W realm, localized on native Julian soil, of the 
hull and the bull-god lias been revealed. 

Further, let us turn our eyes to some inconspicuous monument* 
of the undent Sardinian*, which yet, as 1 idolizing to the sacred 
sphere, need to be mentioned. Among the minor objects moulded 
in bronze appears the bull, whether whole body or head alone; 
it is almost always a dedication, sometimes designed to be set 
in the Sardinian «- f sy „t tlir top of u votive sword of the deity, 111 
Los important secrus to be Uh- Mctim-net of the bull on thr 
bandies of bronze vases, 11 * but of great imjHJrtonce :i r*> tin- fore¬ 
parts of bulls on the bows or those bronze boats and ships, which 
art found among (he rifts in graves in Sardinm, and, as imports, 
on the main land. 1 T * Here again their k reference to worship 
at the grave ; wc may it least say that »c iuc reminded of the 
part played hy the bull in Etruscan religion, 

At this point thett amt before us uncalled those earliest 
evidences of Sardinian vulture, that luive been found in the graves 
of AngUeln Ruju (near Alglicm in the north-west of the ishttidj. 
On the wfilh and pilasters appears the primitive relief of the hull 
crowned hy mighty horns. 1 '* The form is of the late stone n» 
and wurs on the walk of a second grave between Castvisardu 
and Sed£ni. 1T * The fact has u wide hearing—tn both ruses we 
have stumbled on a certain aril very iriei -J coniic^juti nr the 
hull With the grave and th. dead. It is not mendy u irciund 
pnndk-l with Etruria that is involved—the itppennuH* of the 
pm® bull’s-haul on the wnlj of the grave-chamber. a definite 
aiul purlieu hr form, bos already been noted in the Tomlin d«-i 
basdrilicvr m Caere. 
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The pieces of rod importance remain to he described, those 
monumental bullVhcad? of limestone or lava, which can onlv 
be interpreted ha the ten mins of object of cult. They come from 
the .spring^hrmcf- of S, Vittoriu tm the Giant tis Scrri iri ami of 
S, Anas task in Sardara ; lTT the rncry place of finding sssum for 
the hull-god thus worshipped some kind of chthank s^nMcance. 17 * 
What is found here, then, fits In well with what We have observed 
oik the mainland 4 

A bite survival of these pieets of the Bmtr/a Age is represented* 
its h:Ls already been noted, by the line buir&-hc*d of Omni; it Is 
as late ns the Punic or the ftoimui period*** 4 Hut the relationship 
stretches even farther. Mirny common characteristics L ** have 
Jong since been noted, which link the culture of Sardinia to the 
preliistoric culture of the Balearic Ides, the world of tin N'uroglies 
to that of the ' Talipots \ lls There, too, then, wc meet tlie 
foreparts of bulls, marked by such adjuncts as the double-axe 
as tut picture of a gwt Once again. we may suppose, mi ancient 
idea has found its expression* even if the actual pieces only belong 
to the Boni un rute. Jlrt TIow for the same is true of Spain, bow 
fur older native elements are hidden under the form there adopted 
of tiler Greek man-bull (“ Bicha de BuLrrate r \ 141 cannot yet he 
finally OMwcred. 114 At miy rate* the finds in the Iberian stratum 
of NunLantin li&vc revealed not only bttflV heads and horns tis 
amulets,, but also Idle cart him ware picture of a bull and its repre¬ 
sentation on vases. But, on them appear, too, d Hiring men* 
whose turns are stuck into hull's-horns, Eitnl who seern to Imply 
some kind of worship of n being of Ihh form, m WhntevtT view 
we may liave to take of this, it is pLum that Lius appearance of the 
bull-god In f lic great pre- and proto-historic culture of the Western 
Me dlicuauc m cun not w&My he separated from what has been 
demonstrated for the Kt**h 

We have already discussed the manifold connexion* lliat 
link prehiafodo Sardinia to the world of the micirni Aegean* 

-T mt as in the round hut or, perhaps in the false vault* a common 
style of Initklirig i> revealed, embracing in early tins^ both East 
and West of the MedltaTaiaeaft area* so Lou in. religion, Ilcre 
too, it seems, we can point to a common 1 style V 14 in the stock 
of ideas, and to the hull-god as a corresponding formal clement. 

Wc must pursue this lint of thought farther. A* TanuncUi m 
Ju^ c;tiled attention to u very remarkable offering, found in 
S- Maria >Ei Tcrgu (Prov. Sas^ifih Two mighty hull's diu nut* with 
end*# thickened to look like hulls, surround a middle portion> 
which render?? in rough, summary’ forms a human face. The 
bull-god, for agcii we may now call him, h not necessarily. then, 
shown in hi* aninuil shape : the liumnii form appears Inside 
it or blended with it* On general grounds, as a blent!mg of fonn^ 
this* belongs to Hu- >nme clriss n certain >m»!i hrunxe figure, 
discussed above, lM in which a number of limtia are united to form 
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h single body, tn both cases, to put if in n jiurcly negative wav, 
the iudji and tin: human shape have not yet Intiomc the sole end 
distinctive form of the divine. Rather, the form Mrivei to find 
expression in inmntumL extra- and super human shapes. 

Perhaps the idea that lies at the root of this can he more clearly 
grafted. Just us the rfAet .rnddynaw of the culture of iiuciciit 
Sardiniu is shared hv it vritli the aneiod Attain circle, ss> too 
the Combination of animal form with human. For our particular 
cose, the l/ull or, as we should rather say, the man-bull the essay 
Of L. Mullen gives t! vide in'll in plenty.*" 11 It is olinracteristic iji 
gracral ’jJ' the f>re-Homeric age —and the same tiling has been 
noted for the religion of I he so-called primitive ngc ™—that animal 
and human expression of the divine do not exclude one another. 
For thi* world ideas, n ninn, for example, can, beyond liis uwu 
closest nmt characteristic nature. be ulsr. an aainud or « plant. 
The same holds true of the god; again, the most diverse forms' 
that to our thinking cannot be reconciled, are possible side bv aide. 
To Ute one rxomple, the river, conceived as a god, is notonJv ■ ih;« 
"ctuol water that I can s« fin wing, four murmurifig or scoop up 
in my bond, bill he is also it hull an.I, more than that, a being 
conceived in, human form, just like a primitive group of men, who 
can at the Mime time lie eagles or the like \ 111 

I 1 i 1 ’ plain that the blending of anitnoI anil liuiimn shupc that 
mcclK UK Iu the religious picture expresses. jiret that curious 
uncertainty. that flexibility' in the conception nf the divine. 1,1 
If we llnd similar forms, not only in the East, but also in Sardinia, 
of the bull-man beside the pure bull form, that implies the same 
way of expressing the divine. Beside the external agreement, 
that corise,Li in the repeated appearance of the hull-god, we now 
meet an internal agree merit, shown in a common wav of conceiving 
the god. " E 

All* r this tiiii' nf .ro 11 ncxion, linking ancient Sardinian culture 
to tlie East, we may draw yet one line more : it leads us buck 
to tlie result’s that we gamed from our consideration nf the mnin- 
Und cultures of Italy. Tlie comparison of Sardiniu with Etruria 
is #1 once inevitable; wc have already been struck by the con* 
nexlon. common to the two. of the hid] with the grave and the 
under-world. The Uircod of connexion can also be drawn to the 
hulhdutped Hare nf the Sabelliiins and Latins. Tltvrc wc i»tr 
tin jKCitlixr feature, that a family or whole people not onlv tinmed 
itxdi afhr r I hr pod, hut idso express,*! its belonging tn him in the 
form of its w ir-gcar and weapons, in the placing of hiiib'*bonis 
on I Li helmets. The same feature returs in Sardinia. 

An lit mg the stiinlJ liroiLzts fit'Sardiniu appear picture# of WGrrioi^ 
tlLiliii.iiiiLslji d by this very form of ornament to the helmct. ,l, * 
^jlcre, too, it consists of mighty hulls -burns, iximparnhle to tlie 
picture^ which ore met with in the grave of Anyhdu Rum or on 
(hr bronze of b, Murii di Tcrgn, which wc have been discussing. 
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No* docs the likeness stuu here: just as in the cases mentioned 
(flTid m some others as well) the horns Itave at t heir l ips thickening* 
of ball shape* so ton hare those Other bums* which are worn )>v 
Sardinian wmrrioj% t%\ umument to tlu-ir tidrtirU. 114 

There can he no doubt, that those warriors wished to r&uk as 
* bulb \ This will mean not only that they felt thcmveircs related 
to the oniffiul world by si kinship that went beyond tficir human 
nature ; they intist also liave placed themselves in some rHatimt- 
sliljp, however we conceive it, to t!ir god, whom they revered in 
the form of a bulL 1 * 5 Only so can vie understand why they should 
Eidopt for their own helmets that speebd form of harm that 
belonged to the bulJ-gpd* 

5 

An authority on ancient religions has recently drawn em¬ 
phatic attention to the fact that our knowledge of the original 
Ijelkfs of the lUiUans, as of the pre-lndo*Ccrmanie peoples of 
the peninsula as a whole, is an good ns nothing- 1 ** He 
thought it necessary to warn us against any guesses directed 
io t hat quarter. 

Whether any cme would venture of his own free-will into 
m unsure and thorny a region as that of the period that lies 
behind the history of Italy in the strict sense scents to me 
doubtful. Rut, in our case, we are actually compelled by 
that very history to push our inference* farther back it 
h in fact the very name of Italy from which the compulsion 
logins. 

Let us took hack on the way we have come. We liegati 
with an inquiry into etymology s in support out results 
from another side we punned the buihgod in his various 
appearances and m his not less diverse extension. Two 
Tacts have become plain. First* the peoples, which in later 
times ware the bearers of the history of Italy, that is to say, 
the Iiido-Gcftnimic peoples and the Etruscans still retainer! 
the bulbgorf ; hut everything points to the time of Ids origin 
having preceded historical times. Secondly, it has hern 
proved, that the prv-Indo*Gernianic curly civiliutfrns in 
Picemmi, Sardinia ami the Balearic Isles, further the Italian 
toek-engravings, already knew the god and in this very point 
are in contact with the ancient world of the Aegean- A 
mighty kingdom of the bull-god extended throughout tlscfc 
realm of the J mid die ' lands from undent Asia Minor tip 
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Spain, If we reflect an these facte, a conclusion wilt, I 
think, force itself on us. The I ado-Germanic peoples of Italy, 
which immigrated into the peninsula from north and north- 
cast, from beyond the Alps ami from the interior of the 
Balk ms, in their immigration broke into that kingdom tif 
the hull-god which we have outlined. They must, then, 
have adopted him from those- civilizations of the ancient 

* middle * lands; on which they impinged, and incorporated 
him as a part of their religious conceptions. 1 ** 

A com}Mmson may make this dearer. It lias been es¬ 
tablished that tht- peoples of the Mycenaean vault-graves were 
already Greeks ,’® 8 Coming from the Balkans, they altered 
h it one uf aiu-ieiit Aegean culture and here, long before the 
historical culture of Greece, funned a culture of their own. 
In the process they took over the forms that they found, 
experiencing especially strong influences from Crete- The 
same scents to have been the case with the lado-Germaiiic 
peoples of Italy after their entry into the sane of the ancient 

* middle lands \ 

Hut with this comparison we have not yd said everything 
nr even the essential point. Whereat the Greek races in 
thdr further course set about fashioning a culture of their 
awn. in contrast to the old * middle land 1 forms that catuc 
to Lheui and in n lively conjlict with than, which must even 
be termed an overcoming of them, the Italians weni a very 
different way* 

The history of the bull-god himself yields proof of this . 
Not only did they readily adapt the god, so readily that they 
named themselves utter him, but they also held fast to him 
with considerable tenacity. Even in thdr lust Tight with 
Rome, in tile Social War the Snmnites could still give Lite 
word * Italia 1 as their slogan, against Home* They gave 
t his name to their capita] Corfinium and set the hull on their 
coins. In the very moment when their existence was at 
stake, they were able to recognise themselves still under the 
likeness of Lhe bull and hull-god* 

A second point must be added. Not only did the Italians 
surrender unreservedly to the culture of the ancient 4 middle 
liuuE ’, after they had once penetrated into its realm, but 
wen the adoption of Greek forms did not hinder Lhcrn in 
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the process. They arc only able to take over the man-bull 
Of nrehnie Greek art so readily and give him an import Lhat 
went far beyond anyth mg Greek, because it permit ted them 
lo express the concept intt of the bull, that they bad eoine to 
love, in a firmer and more Idling form. Or, to pul it in 
another way : I ln:y only employed Greek forms to give a 
sharper mid mure perfect expression to the older world that 
they bod adopted. The Greek element for them meant no 
more than the vessel, into which they poured :i content of 
very different origin. 

Rome alone takes up a position of its own. It is really 
remarkable that the hull-god, in the state religion of Rome, 
at least, hardly meets us; we saw above that traces of the 
idea, but only traces have survived. Where the god appears, 
elsewhere, in ancient Rome, hr is always introduced from 
without. The Miunilii clinic from Tusculum and the taurii 
Iwli may be assigned to » Greek, or, if we stress the intro¬ 
duction by a Tarquin, to a Creek origin, by way of Etruria. 

He rein is revealed a remarkable contrast between Rome 
and the rest of JLalv. It is the more remark able, inasmuch 

■T 

ns we cannot mistake a common dement which both ex¬ 
perienced and at an curlier date adopted. But, whilst the 
Italians surrendered permanently to the nature of the 
ancient * middle landsthe Romans later discarded in the 
course of tlieir development what had come to them. For 
the moment, lilt’ tendency is purely negative ; wi slmll see 
hi the further course of abr inquiry, that corresponding to it 
at times there is a positive and entirely origin id power of 
fresh creation. 

(e) THE I'ICTUHS OF WOMANHOOD 

Whereas in Greece woman was subordinated to the rules 
and conceptions of a mole society, in Italy she developed into 
forms of an entirely original character. 

We have already conic to realize the special part of the 
Etruscan woman. Beside Etruria it wns Campania that 
created its own fun us. In the case of the Etruscan woman 
it was the ambiguity of the purely physical, the contrast of 
bodily beauty ami perishability, and with it all a dominant 
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note of the courtesan that seemed to be emphasised ; in the 
picture of the Campanian woman it ta child*birth and 
fruitfulness that come out as lhe decisive traits. 

The adoption of Greek forms in [minting and sculpture, 
far from evoking on the Italian side that measured restraint, 
that tyohtr disci [dine that is projicr to the Greek representa¬ 
tions of women, produced the exactly opposite effect. The 
Italian iwd now the artistic means in bis hand, which en¬ 
abled him to give actuality to that which he himself wished 
to express, that which he experienced as his must real ex¬ 
p erien ce ; the Greek form was used to help to give shape 
to contents of a quite alien nature, 

1 

Let us begin with the Etruscan woman. The pictures 
that the archaic grave-paintings of Tarquiuti offer feel like a 
pictorial elnbomtion of her being, as we have been able to 
sketch it. A peculiar Jlnwering <>f to-1 mid, we must add. a 
l>eciiliar historical position coincided to make such a reali¬ 
zation possible. 

The Tom bn RcgoLmi-Galussi in Caere may give us an idea 
of what a grave of the conqueror, and heroes in Etruria 
may have looked like. A great lord, a mighty warrior hod 
in his life-time assembled these treasures by what we may 
imagine to have been a rich variety of methods. Wien he 
saw that his days were numbered, his lust of possession and 
Ilia untamed will forbade him to let them go this side of 
death, They make hint take all with him down into the 
grave, where lu- sits in state in the midst nf his cluuiots and 
weapons, his costly genr and, at his side, his wife, laden with 
jewellery. 

This epoch of snatching and conquering, of massive posses- 
siveness is in Tnrquinii already past and gone. Men give 
themselves up to the enjoyment of a fair and all too quickly 
passing existence. To grasp this existence, with its full¬ 
blown glory and glitter, with the germ of decay already at 
work in it—that is the task of the paintings of the graves. 
Consumption and enjoyment have taken the place of accumu¬ 
lation and retention ; the feast has replaced the expedition, 
the muck ro robot irttd sport have replaced the battle. There 
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are wine am] garlands of flowers, beautiful boys and, most 
beautiful of all, the women. 

Rut once mom? that ambiguity of their nature appear*. 
The representation in picture cannot deny it. 

On the back wall of the Tnnibu delie leunrsw? the painter, 
with bold touch, hius placed » highly lively (scene of dancing. m 
The centre is taken up by a massive crater, decked with ivy, 
for Dionysos is lord hare. On both sides follow, first the 
musicians, then tiie dancers. On the left is one single woman, 
who moves in if expansive gestures. In long robe, 

tired with coif mill pointed shoes, and over all the heavy 
cloak, rut in bell-shape, she offers a picture of solemnity and 
magnificence, of stiff archaic adornment. Oh the other side, 
in contrast, wantomiesH and lasciviousness reign. The 
dancing girl hits thrown off all but a single light wrap and 
moves with passion and abandon to the music of the* cust-ag- 
rn-ttes. One of the drinkers has sprung to his feet, and. 
carried away, in ithyphntlic excitement, lie copies the 
movements of his partner. 

Above the whole scene are two panthers ; they fill up the 
pcdiiiicutal space of the wall, Thw panthers too belong to 
Dionysos. Rut their nature has nothing in common with 
the joyous, emancipating, foaming activity llmt standi under 
the sign of wine. Behind them emerges the other side of 
the divine power, which means greedy destruction, madness 
and death. ww With their huge nipples and udders they ore 
like the sphinx, which like them belongs to the realm of death. 

Contrast with this CftnftjNUua. A* we pronounce the name 
of the laud, we find niirsdvct in another world. 

Country mul human befogs, both bear the *<\mc 
iuiic Pnurk. fullm-ss of lift- nud health* Thrice or four times 
in the year docs the land of Campania yield its increase + the 
undents observed, and today as then its fertility seems in¬ 
exhaustible. In harmony with this is the type of the in¬ 
habitants, &± mirrored in the monuments, and above all in 
the type of the deities, whom the Campanians dose and 
formed in their own image. 

Any one who tuis ortec gone deeply into the study of those 
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bust 1 ! of gods, which adorned the oilier ring of the theatre 
nt Capua, M * will bear unforgettably stumped on his mind 
n picture of their appearance. They are broad healthy faces, 
with sensual mouth and great fleshy nose. A low brow- with 
pronounced eyebrows, a budding down «n lip ami elitek 
and^ last of all. a massy chin complete the picture ■ it is 
energy ami animal joy of life tliat are everywhere expressed. 

There is something almost symbolir in finding these heads 
just in the amphitheatre of Capua, the greatest amphitheatre 
in Italy down tu the building of the Colosseum. Just as that 
building, hiding all its horrors of blood and dissolute enjoy* 
meat, was surrounded on oil sides by the blessed fields of 
Campania, with Ihdr wealth and gushing fertility, so too 
thust- gods resemble the In mi on race, that found it s supreme 
delight in the shows of the amphitheatre. It is the cruelty 
of health that here celebrates its triumphs. 

Let 11 * go back three centuries and the picture of the Cam* 
fuiniuii knights appears in the Oscan wnlt-pnmtings. Wi- 
have a picture of a knight, of almost life-size; ia * a horse of 
modest size, almost elegant in its build, tin- head smalt 
and mettled ; it quivers under the weight i»f a mighty rider 
who seems to crush it with lie mass of his thighs! The 
rider himself is the picture of animal force; under Ins 
linen cloak, the muscles of Ids breast arc outlined : the im¬ 
pression of the full, red face is underlined by the iire-red 
plume and projecting feather. Flashing weapons and gnu- 
cover man anti steed : the whole is a picture of true 1 superhia 
Campium \* 01 

The Campanian woman too meets us on the wall-painting*. 
But her picture takes on more impressive forms, when she 
is raised tu the realms of divinity. It is the shrine of the 
mother-goddess of Campania, of whirh we are thinking. iU * 
Particularly we think of the votive figure, that has been 
found in many varieties, in which a seated woman is repre¬ 
sented with one or more children on her onn. m 

The goddess in question here was of Greek origin. The 
Cbcaii name of her priestess lends us ton name, which must 
^ hove sounded something like * Damoxia.^* We think of 
' Dcmcter with the same by-name »» or of the Tarantino 
Dotaia, who later made her way to Bomf.** Correspond 
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mgh\ that type of votive figure proves to be of Greek origin. 
One of the oldest examples seems to render the style of the 
early first half of the fifth century. w Greek type is also 
shown by the terracottas , 110 found in the slirine, and ako by 
a later example of the figures thcm-wlvc *. 111 Tire seated 
goddess there h rendered in caunfcrpoUe s to the advanced 
leg correspond on the other side child find encircling arm. 
But this kind is for rarcT ; it is quite other pictures that ore 
dormiuint* 

The face of that Greek type is itself of [>eouliar make. 
Gracious, indeed t it is with its wavy lurir. its drooped eye¬ 
lids and its neatly draped coif. But under this charm other 
traits utmouiM 1 themselves. *] x full month, with tight- 
closed lips expressing a sensual smile; this already hints at 
what is to find far more drastic expression later. 

Once again a Greek form is only employed to give expression 
to a content of n quite un-Greek character. 

The distinctive mark of most nf the statues that have been 
found is I his: a broad and regular seated posture* with feet 
set close together, tile knees lien I wide apart, like those of 
a woman in chihhhirth. The very folds oT the drapery stress 
this open stretch- Further, one b no longer content willi 
ijiu* child; several children on the arm arc the rule, hi one 
cose wc- can count us many as ten. These children in their 
forms show no trace of humanity* A mere (lint of tliem is 
enough, for it is the sheer number of children t tint is thought of* 
It is like the farmer who only cores for the plenty of his seed. 

All else fits in with this ground conception —full breasts, 
plump, heavy anus, the whole rendered if) mossy* almost 
cttble forma. Everything here aims at no more tlum a 
demonstration of inexhaustible fertility, but within these 
limits the effect is very powerful. 

Wc tutu our cm back on Etruria ami see with astonish¬ 
ment that for the real nature -d the Etruscan woman child¬ 
birth and rearing of offspring have no in wart i meaning. Tile 
children are the base of her position* if you will* of her power, 
but she herself is no mother in the proper seme erf the word. 
To sacrifice herself, to lose herself in the life of another, that 
h* something be yond her pow er. She is too much herself and* 
this selfhood she retain? even towards her child, os site re- 
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Uinfd it towards her husband. An Etruscan can indeed 
name himself his mother’s son and, a* we Have seen, this 
even becomes the rule in the later centuries. But no r(: p^ 
mentation of the Etruscan woman, showing her as mother 
with sons and daughters, hns yqt liiTn found. 

Campania and Etruria seem at first to lie opposites, tv- 
gurdi'd from the point of view of the position of woman, 
opposites, behind which the contrast of death and fullness 
of life, nearness to the lower world and arum id eon cent ration 
on this life is concealed. But, just an the powers of life and 
death, for ail their contrast, yet condition one another and 
mysteriously unite, so dn these two, apparently opposite 
types of women. This will become dear the moment that 
we bring into comparison the Illyrian peoples of Italy, 

3 

It has rightly been observed how large a number of Illyrian 
names give expression to phallic chnractvristiev 'i We 
may instant*: Titus, Titian us. or, with another formation 
oi stein, Muteliiis {.VrTiho-}, A whole jieoplc, the Toifiu JU*>, 
thought fit to boast of their more than usual efficiency; in 
so doing they set themselves by the side of Priapus himself 
who is apostrophized in the ’Carmen PrihOeum 1 al 
Triphaltu **' 1 1 

It has already been show'll that this world of thought finds 
expression in art no less.* 1 * This brings us to a narrower 
field, that of ancient rstria,* 1 * 

The bloom of the Isirinn civilization lies in the first, half 
of the first millennium, before new tribes of immigrants, 
whose Appearance is perl taps connected with the Celtic 
movement of the fourth century,*” had forced their way in 
The lutrion culture is called after tile fortified settlements 
on tlve hill-plateaux icartctfcn) the * Caste Hie r-cu I hi re \ 
Nesaetium, which Livy knows as the royal sent of Epvtlus, 1 ” 
is the fortress, the conquest and destruction of which is r 0 r 
him identified with the subjection of the Istrian peniruuda 
fH, 11. 1 f,} i hew 1 casteflirri * have yielded to excavation 
fragments of native sculpture. They were found in the 
pre-Roman cemetery of Nesazio. already then used for the 
laying out of graves. Originally they must have belonged 
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to a sanctuary, in which a pair of brothers, of Hie same sort 
as the Dioscuri, perhaps combined, as so often, with a female 
deity, was worshipped. 

What concern us most are fragments of figures of y outfit, 
ridi ng or at a tiding. AI l ure represent ed in ithyphuilie pos t lire. 
The pieces themselves belong tn the sixth century and show 
dearly the influence of archaic Greek models. 1 iS The tthy- 
pluilhc form, indeed, remains a local peculiarity, but it agrees 
with the fact Unit we meet tin a monument the double phallus ; 
above all it ugrtes with the way in which IIivriao names arc 
assigned. 

We have already met the phallus as the representative of 
everything male, or, even, of the man in general, within the 
realm of Italy, in prehistoric Malta and again in Etruria. 
In one ease beside it stood the type of the 1 fat' woman, 
in the other, tliat of the courtesan. It is a proof of the 
inner connexion of these types with that which we have 
colled the type of the motherly, child-bearing woman, that 
just here in Nesazio it appears liesidr the ithyphuilie youths. 
It is everywhere nature, nature naked and uimsliaim'd, 
that determines these forms. 

What 1 refer to is the torso of b naked woman,•” who, 
either standing or kneeling, holds with her right hand a 
child to her breast and is, it appears, about to give birth to 
a second child, in which act she brings her left hand into 
play ; it is an unsightly, but very dear expression of a ehiId- 
bearing and nurturing being, 1 ” 

Til is representation again is unthinkable without a mastery 
of the plastic means, which Greek art put into the artist's 
hand. But, even if ithypfiaJJie posture as such has corres¬ 
pondences enough in Greece, arid even, if from the fact that 
creative and phallic demons are to be found above all on 
* Dorian ground \ older contacts between Dorians and [strums 
Have been inferred.” 1 vet for t his type of woman tin analogy 
is much harder to find. 

It is remarkable that only one single example care be 
quoted ; °* the very archaic mother-goddess from Sparta.* 1 * 
She i$ attended by two youths, in whom the Dioscuri hove 
been recognized. This connexion in itself fits in well with* 
what we hove seen in Nesazio. But it docs not come into 
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question what is directly copied and most similar figures 
belong to quite another realm. The woman, who with on© 
hand clutches at her womb, to give birth, finds her counter¬ 
parts in the old culture of the * middle lands \ I’romineni 
examples arc a rock-carving m North Africa (Fezzan) and 
a terracotta from Malta. 11 * Without entering into details 
we need only say that the form of representation, found in 
Nesazio, originally belongs to a much older world, the world, 
in fact, of the ancient 1 middle land* * 

4 

Finally sve must take a look at Rome, 

If the Italian woman was unconditionally fettered to the 
natural realms of death and life, fading am] fruitfulness, to 
physical existence as a whole, it needs but a glance to recog¬ 
nize that with the Roman matron a things arc very different. 
Those categories do not even bring us to the outer periphery 
of her i/cing. It is not mere chance that even to-day we 
associate with the conception of the matron the ideas of 
dignity and reverence. Even where those realms of nature 
enter into play, they do so in incomparably more restrained 
forms. 

To the Roman matron k attached from the first something 
that we may describe as moral character: greatness, im¬ 
port an i-< find a genera! respect, which is particularly paid to 
her in public. On tliis her rank chiefly depends, never on 
a struggle for power, that should set her up as arbiter or ruler 
over man. Mother she certainly is ; but, with that, she j& 
not degraded to the mere biological function; it is not 
merely on the number of her children, but rather on their 
well-being, that her pride is built. 

The Roman conception of woman found pertiajm its 
strongest, most clearly defined expression, however, in the 
Vestal Virgin. 

What the Vesta] is. h shown plainly enough by her dress. 1£ > 
She is t he woman, at the moment when she sets about becoming 
that which she is intended to be. This moment is held fart, 
the moment of cmuplctiun and consummation m the life of 
'Hi woman, hut it is retained as n moment that comes otice- 
and never recurs. In this too, and not only in the dignity 
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and ^If-restrnint, which of course, are not wanting in the 
Vestalp a Roman trait confronts us; we shall meet it again 
more than once in the course of our inquiry. 

Again a peculiarity of Rome in contrast to ihe rest of 
Italy has been established. With the repetition of this 
fact we enter on our discussion of Roman religion itself; 
wc are concerned with its relations to the religion of Italy 
as n whole, or, to put it more exactly, to that of Italy outside 
Horne, It will be among our tasks to reveal, where Rome 
comes Into contact with it and where she differentiates hcrjclf 
from it. 






Book 11 

ANCIENT ROME 



Chapter J ■ 

TIIE BEGINNINGS OF THE CITY OF ROHE 

T ie territory of .indent Latmm is divided into three 
parts. In the east stands like 0 miturnJ citadel 
the muss of the Alban lulls: in front of them, 
Tusftulum anil itaencste to the north east, Luimvium add 
VeHtrae to the south, arc thrust out, like fortified outworks. 
Next follows Lhe plain on Lhc coast, which descends from the 
mouth of the Tilwr to the promontory of Cirecii. Finally, 
on the north, the valleys of the Auto ami the middle Tiber, 
which for its part forms the frontier towards Etruria, add 
themselves on. Here, a little below tin* junction of the two 
rivers, is the site of Rome, Its territory forms on tlic right 
bank of the Tiber, n bridge-head opposite the neighbouring 
people to the north, just as the Etruscan Fidenae. at no great 
distance, formed a similar outpost opiinst the I -''in south. 

A frontier position like this was bound to open up the city 
that urojit on it to the most diverse influences. Etruria 
In; at the very doors and it Heeded but a little way down 
Tiber to reach the sea. With the interior, too, the river- 
vallcvs supplied n natural connexion. They led to the Irilie 
of the Sabines, in its seats in the mountain* round Cure* and 
Tlbur. .As a matter of fact, the results of this po«tkm 
la'cmne manifest in the very earliest stage uf the development 
of the city. 


I. THE UUvUA'n.VG PEOPLE 

Tlie undent tradition marked the Palatine ns the oldest 
core of the eitv and this view has not yet been shaken by 
any historical criticism. Rather have U.l areluwd, .gieul m- 
vcbt u 1 3 u u !> conflrint" 1 the tradit tmi. Oi tinpartoncc for 1 
the earliest history of the Palatine are the excavations at 
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the Scaltie Caciac* on the south-west side of the hill. They 
have yielded truces of mean huts, the settings of which in 
the overgrown tufa of the soil have Jr ft elliptical or rectangu¬ 
lar depressions. The associated finds show that the settle¬ 
ment belonged to a date as early as the Villanova age, to 
about the tenth to ninth century. The Palatine city, then, 
was Vven curlier than the Romans themselves believed, 
These results were destined to receive confirmation ere 
tong through the disco very of a cemetery on the forum, going 
back into the same age. 1 The deep excavations of Boni 
began on a piece of ground, that lay between temples of tbe 
imperial age, tliat of Faustina and that of Romulus, son of 
Mnxtntius. and had chanced to escape later cultivation. Four 
to five metres below the level of the imperial forum there 
was revealed the skeleton of a cemetery, the lowest stratum 
of which contained fifteen cremation burials. That this 
enclosure once extended much farther is as good as certain. 
The cremation cemetery probably began just at the end of 
the Palatine city on tin- high back of the Velio, extended 
nver the valley of the forum and climbed lip the opposite 
slopes of Capitol and Qilirioat. The grave-unis, of something 
like globular form (dnlioht), were here conceit led in a hollowing 
which was covered by a great stone. Ocean mindly, graves 
of the type of the later loculi appear: a vertical shaft was 
driven into the ground and the urn, as well as the rest of the 
contents of the grave, was deposited in n hollow to the aide, 
wldch won once again covered by a considerable stone slab. 
What can w>- deduce from this earliest stratum of the 
cemetery for thr religion of the Palatine city ? Important, 
in the first place, are the minierous remains of food, above nil 
the hones of young pigs and swine, which have been found 
in the funeral urns or in special dishes beside I hem. The 
rite, recorded in literature, has been rightly brought into 
account here, by which at a burial the sacrifice of u sow took 
place at the open grave, This sacrifice of the porta pro*wn~ 
liini'ti was due to Cere*.* and we shall see hi ter that she 
was the Earth-Mother, Tu the same context belong in all 
probability the fcttmins of wheat and beans, which have 
“been found on thr remains of bones in the urn for ashes. 
The custom recurs elsewhere in similar form; through 
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Cicero i<it leg** 2, fi8), we hear of an old Athenian custom, of 
strewing seed on the fresh grave. 1 The earth meets ns here 
in the extremes of her functions; she is, as everywhere in 
ancient belief, not only queen of the dead, guardian of that 
which Iras perished—she is at the same time the power, 
which makes the new shoots of life emerge from her bosom. 

Significant are the traces which linvc 1>ce» revealed of 
meals at the grave. We can still distinguish two kinds of 
meals. One of them corresponds tu the later titkemium, 
the corpse-fcart, which original l> was served beside the pyre. 
There it was consumed, and the dead received his portion, 
which was deposited in the open grave. Beside this we can 
recognize such ritual meals as were taken after the closing 
of the grave—memorial ceremonies like the inter parent aim. 

The picture gains in completeness, when we bring into 
account the deep excavations, undertaken at another point 
of the forum. We have seen that the graveyard extended 
up to the slope of the Capitol, where numerous round and 
nngidnr depressions (fioui), cut into the tufa of the lull, seem 
to suggest cremation-graves. Here from ancient times was 
the altar of Yukon : Romulus hi mscif is said to hove founded 
it. It believed In have liveri rediscovered in a rough hewn 
rock in the neighbourhood of the later mnbitiou* urhis Romae* 
It is hardly an accident, Unit Uic god of lire had his sent 
inside a cremation cemetery. There is great probability 
in the suggestion that tint oldest tistrinutti jyuhtictim lav Ii f ‘Ti¬ 
mid that that woa why the gtwl ivas atablished tin tin- spot. 

Even in later times the custom held that funeral pro* 
cessions should pass over the forum mid that the tlogui ‘Ui 
the dead should be delivered there; in this we rwogniae 
the after-effects of the old cemetery.* Varro connected this 
custom with the grave of Romulus, which was localized in 
the fnnim. With it we come to another place of cult, which 
belongs to the very earliest 

Acoording to the untieiit evidence thf pine* of the jgr&w 
of Romulus in the forum was marked by n black stone. We 
hear too of two stone lions, which, after the Etruscan custom, 
kept watch at the grave, 1 as also of an inscribed stele, on 
which, it wax thought, the name of Faustulus or HostiLiu* 
could be recognized. For this reason there was also talk of 
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its having hem live grove of RopmWfr fosteMier or of 
the father nf the third king, I Instils 3Iu*tilius, having been 
buried there j the connexion wit h the founder of the city whs, 
however, still not abandoned- 

As is well-known, Boni lias rediscovered this mnn im^ni 
under the street pavement of the imperial forum r where its 
place svas inarked by a black marble cover. With it were 
found a number of monument*, p the oldest of which is the 
very archaic inscribed stele, that Ixdong* to the beginning 
of the Republic* 1 Most of the room is taken up by what has 
been interpreted as an altar with graven hamber; T in its 
form m now preserved it is no earlier than the late third 
century_ J The burnt debris of the attached trench for 
offerings on the other hand, has yielded a series of objects, 
which in part go back to the seventh to rixth century,* 
Even, then, if the monumental development is Inter, it b 
still possible enough, that the cenotaph, which was honoured 
as that of the founder of the city, enjoyed its cult in a very 
much earlier age* 

2, THE tNHUMATlNS PEOPLE. HARMONIZATION OF 
RITES ON THE SITE OF ROME 

\ change from what bad hern in cxistt-un- litfore wa^ 
brought about by arLion frruu outside* We can still see how 
hi in hum tiling tribes press in from the moimtains 

of the interior at about the turn of the first millennium. 
The Volsdans possess the plain mid hills south of the Alban 
lulls : other Sabctliftn elements press forward into the plain 
between them and the Tiber. The influx of the Sabines is 
plain on Roman soil a* elsewhere* The second stratum of 
the cemetery on tbr forum, which we have fitill to discuss. 

filactd before our eyes tin? burial custom i* of the immi¬ 
grants and has laught m to understand the fact tliat on the 
line of hills trp the east and north-east of the Palatine* the 
MmtiL only graves of tlmt kind appear. Soon after the 
ircmnliug people hail settled beyond the Tiber on the Palatine, 
the eastern hilts were occupied by an inhumating race, 
iM us begin at the Quiriiud, Tradition as’Ugiiis the 
settlement to the Sabines; Mk from the Sabine Reate are 
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iaid to have misted hum it the Ligurians and Siculi, the 
nhoriginn] population, that is to say. 1 * Further* an ancient 
settlement is plain on the Oppteti; prfuts of departure 

\vi re pmlNii)]} llu* ttrrms murm (nrhuinim ili> r in- nnulmi 
S. # Pietro in VincoH), hut it soon spread over the whole level 
t >f tk hill. The cemeteries of all these settlements lay in 
the east, at the place where stilly in tlic time of Hdrace**m€n 
t-amed their death at the EsquUw. Herr originally E-lnc 
iidi uniat ion ~g?ave alone wos dominant, the tomba 4 
a$ we have learned to descrilie it f in contrast to the pOfiixL 
Remarkable is the facl T that we have found in one grave a 
complete wnrriur*s armour* which cannot be separated from 
I he hi ids in ancient Etruscan graves, such ns the Font bn 'id 
duce of Vetulrmin or Ihc Tom.hu del guemero of Tarcjuuuf. 
The Esquiline ic^nietoy^ then, already shows in a grave of 
the eighth* or t at leant, oT the early seventh century, the 
influence of Etruscan culture 

What this implies we shall have soon to discos I* or the 
moment we must once again point out that our knowledge 
is completed by the cemetery on the formn. Above the 
oldest cremating stratum has been found an inbumatingH 
Lhr iigc of which is considerably Inter than the other; with 
its offshoots it conics down to the first decades of the si*th 
century k The corpses Ijerv an* laid to rest cither in the 
simple fossa form or protected by son it 1 few bluets and lids, 
placed there for the purpose* or else they lie in oak-coffins, 
which consist of a tree-trunk* split in two uml hollowed nut 
in the middle. 

The grave-offerings, which permit of some inference* 
about the cult of the dead, are not much different from those 
of the cremating stratum : wheat and fruit-kernels, bones of 
cattle and sheep. It is of tinporUUio Hint in one rase the 
bones of a small pig too woe found lying at the feet of the 
dead- Here too, then* the parca ptoe 9 zntent& was sacrificed 
at the jit'Efc grave* here too was Mother Earth worshipped. 

Front this it appears that the ritual* of the two settlements 
on Roman soil had already come very close together. The 
fact h the more remarkable, Enasumueh ns cremation arid 
inhumation uitimutily imply very distinct conceptions of 
the dend* We have id ready considered the matter at on 
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earlier point In our disc sis sum. If you bury your dead* that: 
is tu say, do not destroy the corpse belute you commit it 
t» I he earth, for ym the departed has by no menu* vanished 
from the world, lie situ ply returns whence he cumc p to 
the bosom of the earth. So it b that in Athens the departc<! 
arc called iz J i l aj/Tm , i<H, and in the same way the Sammies 
of Agnate* members of the inhumating race, speak of 
the manta ft ftfrniuix, the Mams CrrtaUs ; 11 in both 
eases the connexion* the dwelling in earth, the mother, is 
involved in the name . 11 

As companion of the earth-goddess the dead has become 
even more powerful and important than before. You must 
respect his activity ni id being, ycru must equip him too for 
his sojourn under the earth in the manner to which he was 
accustomed in life* That is why the corpse is carefully 
hidden m the grave* to ensure him a longer preservation, 
whether you lay him to rest between two protecting slabs 
of stone, or within a tree-trunk adapted to form a coffin. 
With the dead too are placed Jill his weapons and other gtar, 
as he has need of them in his new life under the earth. 

Quite distinct must have been the con options of those 
who delivered their dead to the destructive might of Foe. 
The dead do not mdecd cease to be, but they arc gone from 
the world of the living. In acetirdanee with this the grave* 
offerings of the cremators were originally very scanty ; death 
has produced a fundamental difference of rdatioEUihjp to life 
and the present world. Whim the corporeal nature of the 
dead is destroyed they are sent from our realm into another 
world* which cannot at once l>e identified with the bosom of 
earth- That the cremating people originally thought quite 
differently of these things has ia-en deduced with some 
probability from their oldest form of burial. 

The cemeteries of cremating Italians, not only of the 
Temmiare people* but later ones too—for csmtnplc, those 
i«n the Fonda Amoaldi at Bologna or the cemetery of the 
Exirairrranmrir'jli in Piancllo—tfafiW si remarkable picture. 
One urn of k^\u lies close pocked beside another; above 
the first row there k often a second and a third- We get 
“the impression that those tuns were not originally intended 
to be placed in the earth at all, but to stand ever open and 
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accessible. If I liis is so, we might make many guesses about 
the thoughts that accompanied this rite and the conceptions 
that were attached to the nature of the dead. In any case 
it must in.- obvious that the meaning of this deposition above 
ground must have fjern as different as could be from that of 
Initial under the earth. A belief in Mother Earth, at once 
queen and custodian of all that has died within her, cannot 
have existed here : such a belief can only arise in an it)’ 
humatittg people. 

Only through the consideration of a very ancient period 
can we ho]>e to reach 11 clear picture tlrnl may scree, so to my, 
ns a pattern. The Aim of our argument up to now has, 
therefore, been to grasp the earliest conditions that are still 
reeogni stable, In Inter times all this is filtered. The offerings 
in graves begin to be more numerous and more costly, the 
cemetery of the forum loudly presents a much more ad¬ 
vanced stage. Even the cremating inhabitants of list Pala¬ 
tine now make a sacrifice to Mother Earth at the grave ; so 
too the wheat and beans that are laid with the dead show 
that the realm into which the dead has passed is not to br 
distinguished from that out of which the reed pushes it* 
shoots and new life springs. 

The ritual of the inhumating people, then, lias encroached 
on the cremators. But such u form of influence is usually 
not one-sided. In poinl of actual fact the ritual of the 
cremators, in its turn, gained ground more and more and 
ousted inhuiuntilm. Only a few noble families clung even 
in later times to the ancient rite, 11 In one case we can still 
see that the consciousness of origin was, decisive : the i'laudii, 
whose cemetery iav at the foot of the Capitol, derived their 
origin from no Appius Claudius, who immigrated from the 
Sabines, an inhumed mg people. 

Thus from the burin I-rites we see that the settlements in 
Rome, though so different in origin, approximate t#> one 
another and develop in the direction of a single community. 
Another case reveals this course of development perhaps 
even more clearly. The jjihumatihg stratum of the ceme¬ 
tery on the forum lies above the cremating, Tim inhabi¬ 
tants of tin* Palatine, then, gave place to the Sabine tribe, 
that settled on the opposite heights of the Ojtpicm. Tliat 
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can only have taken plice after both communities hail entered 
into closer relationships, determined by treaty. 

We must assume', then, t hat the tnmnxurftd£ of the different 
settlements proceeded from a dose connexion between the 
Palatine and the southern of the two Sabine settlements ; -it 
was oisJy subsequently that the settlement on the Quirinal 
came in, It is a pretty confirmation of this gum that the 
first stage of this af’rDLXjo/io; has left its traces in Hie Roman 
order of festivals. 

What we have in mind is the festival of the Septimontium* 
It was celebrated on the eleventh of Deoembof and an offering 
was made to the seven mtmtra r As such arc cited the Pahi- 
tium wild CermaUuj, the two points of the Palatine, llien the 
Velio, lying immediately in front of it^ northern slope, FagntuJ. 
Cispian and Oppian, the heights of the E^uihne, finally the 
Cadi sin in the South. With these seven hills is ^*ocmted 
in our tradition an eighth name, that of the Sulnira. An 
Attempt Inis been made to find it on the Cadum, but what is 
meant can be only the vallrv between the i'arinnt and the 
FagntaL Tliat explains how it could be added to our list. 
It lay within the Ikpfusbfitiiml and had, therefore, to be 
r nr n tinned, hut us it valley si could not he classed with the 
mmfafM 

There was. of course no closed city-settlement, only a 
union of two communities with tlueir suburbs for political 
and religious purposes; still less must wc think of a defined 
city, marked by a walU* None of this is involved in the 
conception of a mwouaap&c * 11 


fl. THE INTRUSION OF ETRUSCAN CIVILIZATION. 

Let n$ sum up our results. The oldest strata of Rome 
have already led us to an Important conclusion which we 
shall have to develop further in our ensuing chapters; we 
mean the close connexion of Lbc development of tic- city 
of Rome with Italy a whole. The growth of u unified 
settlement on the .soil of Horne is only to be understood from 
* the oldest history of sett lenient in Italy, A further gain 
in the same direction cm now !>e registered* in quite r-arly 
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times and from morr tlnm one side, a powerful wave of 
Etruscan influence Hooded Latium. 

In the i aim mating Sabine cemetery en Ur Esquiliiie 
we have already encountered the grave of a nobleman or 
prince, the nffcriugb in which reminded us of lire graves of 
Tnrquiuii and Vetnlonia. The completion of the tale wc And 
in the valley of the Anio or on the slopes of the Sabine hills, 
just at the point where once the inhumating peoplfe broke 
into Latium In Ppacneste we have the two gorgeously 
equipped graves from the beginning of the seventh century, 
the To tuba Bcmardini arid the Toiuba Harbcrini, and in 
Tilmr too remains of .imilar tombs can lx: dmuptmted. 
Here we already meet the culture of ancient Etruria in full 
bloom ; Fraencste, at least, was then an important seat of 
rule and Wiki mo witz's remark that it was probably once 
more important than Home should hit the mark.** We 
need not wonder, then, if tve find in the Sabine settlements 
oh tli« Human monii some reflection of the ancient glory. 

It is somewliat later that the traces of Etruscan culture 
appear within the I Hi In tine community- Hie god t oleamis, 
who gives his name to the already mentioned Vnlcimfll, 
hears an unmistakably Etruscan name, which cannot lie 
separated front the Etruscan gentile names “fr". 

vflj/atu'i, Etruscan-Latin Volctt, Vokritis, Volcttniuit. 1 * But 
tile excavations on the cemetery of the forum ton show* how 
fur Etruscan influence had advanced- In the graves of the 
later, inhlinuitiiig stratum ore found sporadically Uticehero 
wares, that is to say, Etruscan ceramic : the proto-Corinthian 
vases that are also found there will probably have come by 
way of Etruria. To Etruscan models point above all the 
two cisterns, that have lieen found in the excavation* to 
which wc haw already more Mum once referred at the scalar 
Caciat. While the linger of the two is dated to the sixth 
century, the other i* perhaps to be put bark, on the ground 
of the sherds found in it, into the seventh. 

Finally, let us scrutinize the names of the hills, included 
in the union of thi Septimoutiuni. Of these wc may claim 
the Velio, Oppian, Subura (connected with Eiru&cau-Latin > 
>V«W)iiN.y, Suforitts* Sabriux, Etruscan iwpre, fypn), Gaclinu 
and Palatine with certainty us Etruscan—uwro than ludf. 
s 
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that is to say. The jiluthe of the Caelum was later brought 
into direct connexion with that of t’aele Vibenitu, the Etnis- 
can hero riiui com pun ion of Mustamn, ITictr deeds base 
found an echo in the fresco of the Toniba Franco* of Vulci 
and in the Roman history of the Kings, in which, in otie 
tradition, Servius Tullius is actually identified with Mastama. 

Tfie Etruscan mimes in the Scptimoutiuin are the less 
astonishing as we can set beside them u piece of evidence of 
approximately Hie same date. Tim oldest Latin inscription 
that we possess, the so-called fibula of Praencste, already 
knows an Etruscan name. It states that this ornament was 
nmde for a certain A T «ntoetos, whose name is connected with 
the Etruscan gentile names. Numisiun and Xutnaiua. With 
this inscription on the fibula we reach the second half of 
the seventh century, 11 nlmut the date corresponding to the 
unirai of the two communities to form the Sep tun on Mum, 

The names of the Palaliam and the «wns Valatiitws, derived 
from it, deserve special emphasis. Both am inseparable frotn 
the Etruscan gentile name Patatiu*. which again is connected with 
Patia, Fflfatuur, Palma. Result them w< liave * goddess, the 
Dire Patalua; the sacrifice made to her on the day of the Septi- 
monlium was called Palahmr, her prist was named flamrn 
Palatmli*.** The nntm- of this goddess and Us derivatives were 
thus probably formed by means of a *u stem, a phenomenon that 
recurs (it tlie'formation of Italian nanus, particularly in the case 
of deities. 11 Compart for instance the parallels: 

(Srmtt) State nr and ; Putin SanquoU* ; 

Jnitti-u and : JatniflriuA, uinita ; 

Mdtifiis and : Mantua : 

in Umbrian, too, similar phenomena appear.** 

In Folnifum, Palathmt, Pdltiua, Palaniuf. Ac., the stem is 
certainly to lie designated Etruscan. A similar stem occurs, we 
maj observe, in the pre-Greek sphere: ofo, tidiM, 

fo2£}' *d .wfittiAj. /7aU^r»f. fi 

In other coses too we find extensive linguistic connexions 
between Etruscan and pre-Greek languages; there luis even been 
p.iL of a linguistic relationship of Etruscan not only with Asia 
Minor, but also with the pre-Greek world. 

It is more natural, however, to look for a connexion in Etruscan 
itself. Perhaps we eon argue back from the inline Palatiunu 
* Beside TreJotiiw, Trehamutv Etruscan irepania. w c have the forms 
Trtbiu.'u Trrbicnu*, Trrbieiu*; all lead hock to it divine name, the 
dative of which appeals in Umbrian an 7VrV Javk, and which 
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mmt therefore be act down as *Trdrt>s* Cmtspotuliii^flyp we 
have nut only Fulkh Ftikmiu-w Folaus, Pub but aLw Patinw4. 
Etruscari permit FvHv*< Pallia, the root of which in Etruscan 
should be Ilk Latin the name tboukl be *Falus or Palrv 

(cn, Latin Auiti' and Auic* bcsUe Etfiiflrriul ttk)** 

Pales is not unknown to us, The name appears among the 
deities of that oldest stratum of the Ronum mkjidar of festivals 
which we shall have sunn to discuss, hidden tally also a* an 
Etruscan deity. FaJcs* HgH in, after which Fulerii is said to 
be named (Paul test. p. 1)1 M) should equal Pales ; the diungr 
from smooth to spirant is usual in Etruscan. If, however* the 
oldest city, the Pnlathint and Palatine, wns railed after Pales, 1 * 
we understand why the festival nf that godife**, the Paliliti or 
Fanlia* the twenty--first of April, was abo celebrated as the birth¬ 
day of Rome* For this very festive] the calendar of Antiura 
(see below p. 105) has now Yielded us a tivw four earliest) evidence* 
The name of the festival it if true, m nil our calendars is not 
Partim * but Paliti* a. This has led tcbolare to supple that, 
whatever the explanation nmy be, it caunpt lnr derived from Pales. 
Puliihi could by dissimilation only become M Patiria, not Faritia* 
just us the sullixes -flits, -cJmjti, *bhnn w -kii* after sterna in l become 
-tfrta, -trtim, -bntni, -bri t.** On die other hand we should bcar 
iti mind Uiut in the case of ft-n the transition to 1*11 js quite old 
(mrmsn from *ffcftradn), that in later Latin at least in the case 
of r*r a dissimilation to r4 can take place as well as one to 
hr ipirtgrimis^> pdt^rinu^ K<a$n&fQ&n > CaUtojvruA CIL 3, 
10137). Moreover, we know im exactly mrrm ponding change 
in c&milw * 1T from (from caelum) and fragettum from 

Jtaj*eUum m from Jlagrutn* Let us also reflect that , if not in the 
calendar,, yet at (cast in VaiTO, dr /. L i*< 15j tincl Schuk Ptri, L 7'2 
(tp. hIxi TibuIL 2 m 5 t *7 ; Ovid., Jfrf. 14, 771: Per* . L e T *c.) 
the form Paliliu occurs and that the eliangc, on the ether hand, 
from Pariliu would he without analogy, and we > 1 juII *cc that on 
the linguistic side no really decisive proof against thr connexion 
of the festival with Pules can be brought. We flunk, then, that 
we have for the time being Ihc right to hold to the traditional 
derivation,** 


, Chapter II 

the earliest calendar of festivals 

I, THE TRADITION' 

f I liHE Roman calendar of festivals can be recovered 
from a whole series of fragments of inscriptions. 

JL Mommsen, who ituvde an attempt at complete res¬ 
toration, collected all examples known at the time in the 
first volume of the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions. The ver¬ 
sions that thus survive in fragments—to-day about thirty 
in number—date (with one exception that we have still to 
discuss) from a period from the foundation of Lite principals 
to about the time of Claudius. In that age, then, on the 
basis of the reform of the calendar hy Caesar, these calendar* 
on stone were set up in various parts of Italy, all unmistakably 
going back to the same edit inn. 11 

In all cases two distinct classes of entries arc at once marked 
out by a purely external difference. One set is given in capi¬ 
tals, the letters themselves filled in with black ink; they 
contain the original stock. To these art: added other notices 
in smaller letters, often red. In contrast to the first class 
their later character is at once obvious from the fact that they 
give- annotations of it; so also, from the fact that in expres¬ 
sion and extent they ate subject to variation* is tlicir later 
addition betrayed. 

The whole range of entries includes very diverse parts. 
They may be dossed in detail as follows; *° 

(a) The notices in capitals contain: 

1. The letters of the nundiriue A II: 

2. The special descriptions, w> fur as they are applied to 
the single days, in particular, the. 1 *? of the kakndtu. nontie, 
whtf and also the names of forty-five state festivals in all 
[ferine puhKcoc); 

3. The signs that mark the legal character of the day. 
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Almve fill we have the two great categories of dtejf fasti (Fl 
and wfasti (N), according as it was fat to attend to civil 
business or tufas, as the day belonged to a god. Among 
the dies fasti arc separat’d out the comitiaUs (CJ, which 
primarily marked the right of tlie magistrates to deal with 
the people (iiw ngetuH com populo). Beside thetn we have 
the dies intercuei {EN — * mdotrrme*i). on which not* the 
beginning and end, but only the middle of the day, was set 
free for profane business.* 1 

(6) The notices in smaller letters contain very varied 
material, amongst it the comments on the newly added 
festivals of thr age of Caesar and Augustus and on days of 
historical fame, the record of the gomes and the foundation- 
days of temples, or notes of religious and historical content, 
on the ferine publicat, set out in capitals.** 

That this division goes back to very early times has been 
confirmed by a find of recent years, in Anti tun, inside a 
heap uf building rubbish, liavc laxn found numerous frag¬ 
ments of a fine stucco with traces of coloured lettering, which, 
when put together, yielded a list of consuls and censors and 
also a calendar uf the known type.* 1 1’hcre is one important 
diflorncc : whilst l lie other examples all full lifter the time 
of Caesar's reform of the calendar, we have here an example 
certainly belonging to the time before C a esar ; to what 
decade it should be assigned has Ijcen matter of frequent 
discussion, but is of relatively minor importance. For cer¬ 
tain, we find recorded in our calendar n thirteenth month, 
the mentis? inlerealatius or Merecdonint, the intercalary 
month of the pne-Julian year. 

It is of high importance that the new calendar in its general 
set-out only differs in quite unessential details from the 
arrangement that we hfivc described. Tile foundation, then, 
of the calendars of the age of Augustus to Claudius goes hack 
into Republican times. But this docs not exhaust the im¬ 
portance of the new find. We are not now thinking of the 
detailed notes, which, while yielding some actual gains, have 
also thrown up new problems, b liat we do mean is the eon - 
fin nut ion of Mommsen's dating of the edition of the earliest 
calendar, 

Mommsen began with the difference in t he form of letters. 
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working on the principle that the notices in smaller script 
obviously represented additions to the part, written in capitals. 
In theml then, lies the old stock of the calendar which was 
gradually enlarged. That this original stock must go back 
to a very early date Mommsen acutely recognized. A termi¬ 
nus ante quem was given by the fact that to the part written 
in capitals the cull of Jupiter Optimus Maximus and of the 
Capitolina Triad as a whole was still unknown. As the 
dedication of the temple tn the year 509 is among the very 
few certain dates of early Roman religion, the earliest calendar 
must l>clong nt least to the sixth century. 

That this observation of Mommsen's is of cardinal impor¬ 
tance is generally recognized ; we shall have later to consider 
it in detail. It might at first sight appear an impertinence 
to draw from a calendar of the Early Empire conclusions 
about the earliest epoch of Roman history. TIlc Republican 
cuhndur of Antium now reassure* u> that lierc was a tradi¬ 
tion preserved without n break. The part of the calendar 
written in capitals remained under the Empire the same ns 
it had been under the Republic. We have litre before us 
a codification of the earliest system of festivals, preserved 
in its original form, without change and without addition. 


2 THE QUESTION OF THE DI 1SDIGBTBS 

We shall not at once go into the inner arrangement and 
order of the eyrie of festivals, but shall coniine our attention 
to one special, if jwrticularly important field—to that circle 
of gods, which We can deduce from the firiae public or, which 
we have just mentioned in the earliest calendar. A short 
survey' will be of value for the understanding of what must 
fnllmv; 


Carmentaliu on 11 and 15 January 
Cerealia «n ID April 
Consualia on f*l August and 15 
December 

Di valia on t!l Hecemlier 
* Luperealiu on IS February 
Fuiititudki on 13 October 


Curmenta 

Ceres 

Census 

Diva Angcrcmii 
Faunas 

Eons or Fontus 
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Fumnalia on 25 July Fumnu 

Agendum nn 9 January Jarms 

Idus: Vinalia on 2,3 April and lt> Jupiter 
August : Meditrinnlia on II Oct- 
- ober; Pnplifugkim on 5 July; 

Festival on 23 Dt’cemlier 

Larcntalia on 23 December Lures, Lamitino « 

Lemuria on 9, 11 and 13 May Immures 

Lihendia on 17 March Liber (and Li Lem) 

EquirrUi on 27 February end 1 i March; Mars 
Agoiiium Martiulc on 17 March; 

Tubilust riuui on 2D March : Equus 
Oetolxir on 15 October; Armi- 
iustrium on 1£> October 
Mntraliu on 11 June 
Ncptimalin. on 23 July 
Opisconsiviu on 25 August ; Of ml in on 
19 December 
PiiriLiii on 21 April 
Fortunaliu un 17 August 
Quirinnlifl on 17 February 
Ftobigutin on 25 April 
Saturnalia on 17 Doci'mlier 
Agonium on II Dtremlicr 
Fordicidia on 15 April 
Terminal in on ®B February 
A gt mi uni on 21 May 
Vest alia «m 9 June 
Tubilustrium on 23 May ; * Volcanalia 
an 23 August 
Voltumalia on 27 August 


MaLcr Mtttuta 
Ntptimtis 

Op> or Ops Cunsiva 

Piles 

Fortiinu* 

Quirimxs 

Rotrtgus 

Suiunim 

Sd Indiges ■* 

TdJus 

Terminus 

Veiovk 

Vfetn 

Vak&Tiu* 

Vcillumiitf 


In interpreting this scries of deities Wfcsown set out from 
the conception of the rfi indigett-s* He puts them in tippo- 
sit ion to tlie di noivu*id/-r nr novcnsxks and supposes that 
the two represent mutually exclusive groups of deities. 
On the out- side would stand the native gods, the indigeUs, 
whose name is to Ijv translated as indtgfntu*, (doyorij J 
on the other, the tumnutdes (from iwvus and 'inst$ t immi-* 
grants, umwUroj), a kind of new citizens who were added 
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from outside to the oati to gods. Wissowa carries the anal’ 
ogy with the sphere of politics still further when he says that 
even within the circle of the gods one could speak of patri* 
dans ami pleba* * Both claves % thus he formulates his view, ° 
1 . . . stand in the full po&sc^ioti of religious oitmmship, 
but on a distinct legal basis and with strict separation of 
the two groups; not only is membership of both at *>nee 
excluded^ hut also the transition from one to the other; 
the circle of the di ittdigelcs from a definite point in time ranks 
as dosed ; al! the numerous adoptions of new cults ordy 
swell the class of di novensute#*' 

Wiawwa gee* on to i^k haw (he circle of the di imfigetw is to be 
determined. As the most important sources for ib* nN cjii^true- 
lion he thinks that lie can recogiUEC the following: 

()j The order of the priesthoods in Home. Apart from the 
college of the llvtrimm* fathtndit, wiiich we shall have to discuss 
bier* all the priestly college* (the pun/WctJ with dir tw *rtemrti*n f 
the jltimn&* f fiyg\ir*'s\ In long to the earliest period, 

which uocs back beyond our historical tradition, We may, there¬ 
fore, thinks Wi-S^OWB, unhesitatingly reckon all the deities that 
they honoured to (lie eirelt of I hr di indices : 

(i) TIlc deities of our calendar; 

fa) The deitica of such festivals ns should belong to the earliest 
period, even though not present in nur culeiuJar. Among these 
ire murt reckon the movable Festivals {ferine ctmreptivai*) nr such 
as are not celebrated by the community as a whole, but in ."separate 
categories, pm montihn^ euriLv, ^nctUii \ finally, such 

fesdLiviilir itg are not recorded in the calendar because they merged 
with others. 

On the ground of the icurcre mentioned muter (|J and j 
Wis&owa thinks that he can increase the circlr of the indigftt*, 
named in the earliest calendar, by a few mote names, for example: 

Coma—festival on l June ; 

Fabcc r^fiomen I'ahittr ; 

Flora —flnmen F/oraliV, FUmfertum (belonging to the ferine 
tQn$epHm&) ; 

Lares —Compifolia ; 

Pomona —Jlamtn PomauaUj. 

That Anna Petemia does not lidtmg in this context hi as been 
shown elsewhere. 4 * Hut Juno is >till to be mentioned : for it is 
very probable that ihe Wu/xr (*nprvtir\af on 7 July Iwlong to the 
eldest order of festivals and only escaped special note in tli£ 
Yair ndar, betraiittr the day nf the noprar was already sacred cls Kiirh ; 
Juno is also mistress of the Kalends of Cadi month and as such ts 
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designated as Junn Calraidaris M nt Laurentum, In any mis* her 
iiicmbcnliip (if (he oldest, order of deities is assured by the fact 
tlmt the sixth month of the year, the tnensi* Junius, is named 
after her. We shall go Inter into the linguistic problems presented 
by the name of this month. 

AH this implies but a slight overstepping of the circle, 
os we first circumscribed it. We may say that lire dwss of 
di indigetts, on Wissowa's view, is primarily to be sought 
among the deities of the earliest order of festivals. 

The view, which we have tried tg characterize in brief, 
lias till recently been accepted without question; it may 
still be said to hold the field to-day. That is the more 
reason why it is appropriate to test its foundations afresh, 
'file plan of this book requires us to confine lbe necessary 
polemic to a minimum. We cannot undertake here to in¬ 
vestigate the conception of the tit indigent on the ground 
of the whole tradition. We must confine ourselves to the 
negative argument and to proving that what Wi*sow-a thought 
he could recognize in that conception is not really demon¬ 
strated cither by the evidences which he adduces or by the 
nature of his argument. 

Wisanva, in his attempt at interpretation, deliberately 
refuse* to rely on the poets or mi the glosses that have come 
down to us. He can, he thinks, the better dispense with 
them, inasmuch as tbev only begin with the age of Augustus 
and, bv that lime, the meaning of di indigrfti and novairfUf 
was nu longer familiar. He will not even dmw into the 
range of his discussion the deity, who bears the name Jndigcs 
as special designation, Sol. 10 Decisive for him are etymology 
and the sacred formulae. 

Let us begin with thr latter. At the demtio. described by 
Livy (8, h r 6), the person making it nuttt s one after another 
Janus. Jupiter. Mars, Quifinus, RcHona, the Ijirrs, then the 
dwi novctuiles and di indigetes, finally t he gods, quorum eef 
putixtiw nostrurum hastituwfue : at the very end, in accordance 
with the meaning of the act, by which the man making the 
devetio dedicates himself and the army of the enemy to the 
powers of the Underworld, stand the Manes. 

What can we deduce from this formula ? 41 It strikes us * 
at «ncc that the di indigfite* art 1 named by the side of such 
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deities as are, in Wissowa’s view, already included in the 
general designation, Jlipitcr, Janus, Mars. Qumnus and 
the rest all belong to the indigent, and we cannot see why 
the)' should also be quoted separately. Wissowa tries to 
evade this difficulty by assuming that, with the mention-of 
the divi novensitea and the di inOgetcs, a gautralis invoeatio 
is given. Such a general appeal to all gods was prescribed 
by Roman custom after the mention of certain special deities, 
who conic particularly Into question for the ease in Iiand. It 
was given in various forms, either by the words di deaeque 
Omnen, crltri di txteracque deae, or by summing up mutually 
exclusive groups; di omntt caehstes vosqwt kmxtrtj vttsque 
infirni.** 

Such a generalis invocatio we might in itself cxperl in this 
ease. But for this purpose Lhe mention or the gods whu 
have power over friend and foe would in itself suffice. Here 
wr haw a description of the same type as those just given; 
a further list seems unnecessary. We have not yet, then, 

(hi- proof that in dud novtntito and the di indigrUx a gt'titratts 
intxicatia U really present. There would he nothing to pre¬ 
vent ns from seeing in them a group of gods assembled 
together on some principle or other, like the Lares named 
before them or the Mmies who appear at tin- end. 

But. Mu' evidence of our document makes it altogether 
doubtful whether these two groups really had the mutually 
exclusive meaning which Wissowa attributes to them and 
Which is Mil- only reason that would permit the two of them 
to describe the sum total of the state-gods of Rome, 

Suppose for a moment that it is really a case of old native 
and new-comer gods ; it would be quite inconceivable, then, 
how tlicv came in this ease to name the tiovmtdlex l>c fore 
the iudifitUs. It is the indiget?.* who must stand in the first 
place ; the Inter adopted deities can only bo named after 
them. Further, it is surety highly remarkable that in no 
other passage arc the two groups named together, ns we 
might expect, if it really is a case of sacral conceptions which 
are related to one another and which only receive ihcir 
full meaning in that relationship. Jupiter, fur example, 

* appears with the di indigtfes on an inscription (ClL. 10, 
5779), without any mention bring mode of the tun*twites. In 
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Pracneste, again, there were indigeies {Serving Aen. S r 67ft ), 
but again not their converse. On the other hand, two in¬ 
scriptions—a Marsiim 11 and one from Pisaurtim (C1L. 

S75j—give the mvmsiles alone; the same is true of the 
Etruscan sky-templa in Martian Cap. 1, 46. 

Wissown indeed thinks that he can recognize the pair 
of inthgeUx and nmmtsikx in the formula of the oath in 
Diodorus il7 p 11 D, (17 To the former correspond the 

xriorat y€*/£rtjiiirQi tj/c 'P&fiTfi j j/iifcoi, to the latter the 
Gwav^jGayTEQ ripr tjyefufrfa* Wissowa him self 

felt bound to confess that it was only u case of a 
rendering gone 1 awry \ Actually neither phrase, 
or 1 founders of Rome \ supports the view- that there is any 
question of gods at all; the further question, whether there 
is identity with the indigrtet, may reasonably, then, lx* 
shelved, 'Hie garni holds for the second group, where, apart 
from all other objections, the very description as renders 
identification with the df n&vemUet Impossible* 

We may add one further difficulty- Before the two groups 
that we have named a scries of other deities were invoked 
in the wthTormiiln: the Cftpitollnc Jupiter, Vesta, Mars, 
Sun, (rdr yevd^r m Hhv*} and Earth. 1 * One might suppf»£ 
then, thal in our case again a generate tnvocaiiu apjwars. 
Against this* however, is the fact that there b no question 
of gods at alt* but only of jjtddzai and ijot&zz* The decisive 
point is this—that on pure grounds of grammar the two 
groups [n question can hardly be regarded as a conclusion 
and summing-up: they are set beside the deities before 
mentioned as new elements [fri of the same order of 
importance. 

I puss deliberately oyer several other tibjiECtinn* that mny 
lx- mised against Wissown’s mtopretmt*™* been use they 
would demand a long rararsus. We turn to the third passage 
adduced by Wissowa, although there too there is tu> mention 
of indigi it* and mvcnsilrs* TertuHiim, ado, not* *. speaks 
of di prop Hi an d communes w puldiot and odventicii. in the 
two last groups Wiss<wa thinks that he can again recognise 
hi* two daises ; Tertulliaw. to avoid old terms that had 
censed to be intelligible, lui> introduced new descriptions* * 
But* t-yim if we grant that the concept ion of di tidicrrficii 
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coincide with that of Twvcnsile# w yet the Hi public* are surely 
something quite distinct from the old native deities. This 
is not affected by the fact that their altar was placed on 
the Palatine, that is to ^ay, the oldest part of the city. 
Bather docs the fact prove that the description, di public^ 
was no innovation of Ter Indian, displacing the ttchnicul 
tern?, Hi indigeks, that had become meaning lets, hat that 
these gods ware actually so minted in cult. That cult should 
have replaced the traditional name by & new one is not only 
unproved, but quite incredible on general principles 

We have still to add a word on the etymology* In the 
inscription of Pisaurum. quoted above, the name n&ven&idt* 
is written in two ports I none* xedc* This manner of separa¬ 
tion is not at all in favour of the explanation as lutnus and 

* tfUc.y, quite opart from the feet t hat tin; reeujid irurd repre¬ 
sents a mere guess and is not attested in the Latin vfieabtilary. 
Even the Greek counterpart, the term Petmulhm t does not 
necessarily denote the * new ririsens \ The most obvious 
explanation is that it denotes the inhabitants of n new city; 
the opposite is nuicttono2£tm f citizens or in habitants of 
the 1 old city 1 {IhiAaltixoAi^), not 1 old citizens \ 4:> 

Even worse ore the prospects of the interpretation in the 
other case* Wimiwa originally equated indigti with in- 
digrna* but rightly abandoned this view because of linguistic 
difikuliics in the way* The interpretation that lie next 
accepted, that of v* Gricn berger, 44 as the 

* iodwdkrs \ is linguistically unobject!enable* but still far 
from satisfying* On purely internal grounds YYksowiPsi 
former explanation had the advantage of actually expressing 
what Wissowa believed he found in Ihr conception of iV 
digeir*' * Inborn 1 |Ji>ds could only menu old native gods* 
In the caw of the * indwelling ' gods it is not clearly slated 
wherein they dwell. One might think of the U ittndaries of 
thr homi lnnrl, but one might equally well think of those 
who dwell under the earth* Further, there is no indication 
of the time since which the indigdea? dwell in Borne* The 
newly received cults, too, dwell there* ouiy not from the 
beginning; but this fact should llnd expression In the name 

* of the indigetet* if it was really distinctive fur Oicir diameter* 

The decisive objection is ilrnt the meaning of 1 dwell 1 for 
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agerc cannot be attested for the early period.** If v. Grein- 
berger quotes Tacitus, Hist. I, 12, « Rataui donee Iran* 
Rhtnum ngehatti, that proves nothing for our ease, W ith this 
all other kindred combinations fell to the ground, for e xample 
file connexion with the Anciks of the Vestini or with the 
goddess AtigUia (mars. Adia, pdigoian Anaeeta Atuxia 
Anttcla. oscim Atuigiitti, dative singulai). Further, we have 
nut tlic slightest objective reason for supposing that these 
goddesses had tlu* same meaning or even a kindred meaning 
to the indigrtes, If we weigh further the very remarkable 
change from smooth to media (< and g), characteristic of the 
meriting of Etruscan words in Italian dialects, as also the 
fact that the connexion of the second vowel with the stem 
is by no means proved for Anaedo, A nods, Anagtai, wc 
shall prefer to come to the conclusion that we are dealing 
with an Etruscan gentile name, Wt hove the prenomen 
Anew) and its derivatives, AncUiits, Ancilu&, Ancitiw and the 
river A ngUttla,** which at least suggest such an interpretation. 
The goddess I ngUta and perhaps the Aruites, too, would in 
that case belong to the class of gentile gods that v-c shall 
have to discuss,** 

Another remarkable interpretation lias recently been sug¬ 
gested by E, Schwyzer." who related the name of the goddess 
to a mil w an-ug- (Latin aio, adagio, pradigium, Greek <5r«yc) 
and interpreted it os ' utterance \ voice of the goddess 
fOaaa ; cp. the Roman Aiut Locutiu*)" But even this 
does not supply any connexion with tttdtgeies or indigcf, 
for their meaning, according to the express testimony of 
Diodorus (fT7. I ID. j I7H.) and Johannes Lydua (dr tneaf. 4, 
155; p, 172. SOW.) was none other than y^dpX’,^ 11 

Under these circumstance we must, tor the time living, 
deny ourselves a really satisfactory explanation of indiges. 
With this, the last support for Wissmvo’s thesis falls to the 
ground. A fresh inquiry into the nature of the i tidigelss 
must begin with the complete ancient tradition (not with on 
artificial extraction from it like that of Wissowa), and from 
definite deities who bear the name, such as Sol Indigcs of 
the Quirinal or Jupiter ludigcs ol Lavinium. SulIv an 
inqiiirv. as we have said, goes beyond our limits, Wr arc 
content here to establish the fact that in no care can tlie 
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indigdes mean ivliat Wissowa thought Lhey meant. There 
ran hr no question of the Romans having separated oat a 
definite ekss of old native gods from their cult as a spcdnl 
grmip, A separation, no doubt, exists ; the festival*, and 
with them the gods the oldest calendar form a dossil 
circle, into which nothing uuw could again hr accepted. We 
u&yaudy abo expect here, if anywhere, within this circle 
to find the oldest national gods of Rome or Lafium* But 
that such gods and no others stood in the earliest calendar, 
that that calendar represents an orriir restricted irn national 
lines—tluit we hold to lne an improvable hypothesis. 

After this the way is free for a new appraisement of the 
earliest order of cult, 

a. ETRUSCAN DEITIES 

Let us at first work on purely linguistic lines. Ceres, 
CtmsiiSp Famms. Flora, Funs, Janus, the Lares Larcntina, 
tin? Lemuresp Liber, Mater Matuta* Neptimus, Ops, Portunu^ 
Ruhigu3, Sol, Terminus, Vein vis, and Vesta bear names that 
can he derived with certainty from I^tin, Beside them, 
however, we find a second stratum, far which such a deriva¬ 
tion is not merely doubtful, but quite out of the question* 

We have already spoken of Vulcan us and how he belongs 
to a series of Etruscan gentile name*. According to our 
present state of knowledge, the name can only denote the 
god, who belongs to the family - Vo lea. We have 

at once the remarkable fact that a god ii called after a 
family ; we must assume that hr was specially worshipped 
by it, perhaps that he was regarded aa its divine ancestor. 
Further, we must emphasise the fact that the family and, 
as a result, the god fcoo t by their names point to Etruscan 
origin. 

Vokanus is fiul alone in this peculiarity, Saturn, too, can 
rarely be nothing but the god of the Etruscan family suite 
or SalriQ, 1 * VoJtomus only the gcxl of the family vtl&ur 
or Votturia.** In the mme direction, too, must an explana¬ 
tion be nought for the nnme of the Diva Angerona. 

* Mommsen saw in her Jt goddess of the early light, named 
afte r the + upbringing * of the sun {*an^rtre). hi this there 
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are substantial difficulties. To tin- festival of the goddess, 
the Divalia of 21 December, was later added n sacrifice to 
Ceres and her companion, Hercules, l\e might therefore 
conjecture that the two goddesses were related in some way 
or other. This, at hast, is plam, that Angcrouu was no 
goddess of light, hut ratheT a dithnnic goddess. The only 
real evidence in our hands for determining who she was 
consists in n notice about her statue, She wav represented 
in the curia Atcuttia, placing her linger un her closed mouth. 

In ike past this notice has simply l»een discarded : ” the 
statue, it was <aid, was certainly a Greek one, and the trans¬ 
ference of a foreign type of portraiture to our goddess may 
well have depended on the most capricious grounds. Mean¬ 
while, finds Imve taught us much which should dispose us 
to a more cautious judgement; the importance of Etruscan 
art has become plain in Vcii. Sniricum, Faltrii, Velitrae, us 
also its wide independence in face of its Greek models. But, 
even if we leave all this out of account, a Greek type could 
only be adopted if it actually stood in relationship to the 
nature of the Italian goddess. In oar case, the gesture of 
silence is intelligible enough ; it assigns the Diva Atigerona to 
the rifentef, the teefti mane*, that is to any, to the dead.” 

We now come to the mime.** A verb •on-greeredoes not 
exist in Latin, and, what is more serious, the preposition and 
the suffix *ona arc both unexplained on this line of approach* 

It is far nunc natural to think of an Etruscan family oanu - : 
Anc(h)arii4^ Aifchtirenus Ancharienus find, with them, the dta 
Aturluiria, tianicd after the family. ^msfioriw* in Etruscan 
has the form flijjfan, hut we also find ancarini ** ancria, and, 
again Ancitria Anqunnaim Anqukrmtitts, which show t hat 
the vowel of the second syllable was subject to variation. 

If we compare the relation of Etruscan fwrjfi to tttr%u, 
vetsuri to wKteni, wK to tWu, the form <m x aru, •ancaru 
(cp. tmcarval) or •dneru is ivhat we should expect. 
From this form *antm {by means of the change from 
smooth to media already noted above in the transliteration of 
Etruscan words) would be derived Angeronn (cp. /lorci and 
L&iima}* 

In other words, we meet o& early as the earliest calendar - 
the gentile gods, ns we have become accustomed to coll 
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them; u that is to say, grids who were at first worshipped 
solely by particular families, nmJ only fmrnd their way from 
them into the state-cult. What mich a gentile cult means 
and how t he transition to state-cult took place we aluill have 
later to discuss. For the moment, we are only concerned Cb 
establish the feet that within the earliest circle of gods there 
was-a stratum of %oeh numhm, who got their names from 
Etruscan families and obviously came with them to Rome. 


Another goddess who undoubtedly point > to Etruria Fumtia. 
Her festival, tb* Furrinalia, was celebrated on '_M July; her 
bihrint hy cm the southern dope of the Jamculunn not far f mm 
the Tiber. lu later times* a* excavations have revealed* it 
underwent manifold Eastern iuttueuces- Certainly Fmrina, the 
read owner of the cult, early Mink into ihc luickground; Varro, 
at teaslt attested for hi* own age tlmt even the iuuw of the oner 
famous goddess remained known only to a few (i;V L i. tt B Hi). 
Despite this, it seems that we can still in some measure define 
her nature. YYc must go more close] y ini a ttm question* ns it 
h only from this point that wv on solve ibe question of her origin. 
To begin with, a plurality of goddesses k incnliomxL within her 
holy grove [F&rinar CIL. G* What is more, h dedication 

has lxH-41 found; rwyxt <A?huwc l = where 

again we meet a plurality arid also the description a* nymphs , 41 
These two facts agree, in so fur ils the nymphs too arc regularly 
found as n group. When Cicero {ad QuinLfmlr. ft. E. If mentions 
in the district of Arpinum n piufinWu^, ijtii rtf ad .Airnhaim, he 
seems to imply that the shrine of the goddt^s was in ihr neigh- 
houi-LiDud os a watcr-HCGursc ; this again might mean tlmt we 
have to do with a nymph, 

Wifamnwitz * 5 lifts already expressed himself to similar effect* 
He thought that with Fumnu and her kindred goddir^M > we have 
to do with ' I he natural forces of the earth, eon reived sometime* 
u mother, sometimes a s a group of young women 11 . This 
interpretation gains considerable weight hom the fact that we 
arc directed from another side towards a ratal kinship with the 
earth, and* in particular* with the underworld. 

In Plutarch'S story of the flight of Gains Gracchus there ippcurs 
by the wooden bridge over the Tiber n k&6r .Jjtooc 7^nW 
(fJmtxh* IT), which recurs in The same context In Aurelius Victor 
ws furu* Furmwir (*fe Hr. ill. fih Fumnu, then* or* rather, the 
plurality uf Furriii&e, was id rn tilled with the Erin yen* This 
.should not surprise us in iLs relationship to the unde rwnrld ; on 
p the contrary, the iwo fact* mutually supplement ont another, 
Thb idefitiflcfitlon h as hitherto lietn regarded m unimportant 
fur lirr original meaning. It vriLs, wr nrr told^ only caused hy the 
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ncrcidrntnl similarity of name to the; > T urhn% who niv k bo hkto 
than ti translation of pmirn, n mroc r>f the Erinyes, In whirh tlwrir 
nu'imrng in lot* 1 belief «cmt:d to be expressed l * #l * But. if we loot 
elpstr «i tin? decisive passage in Cicero, tie noi, ii«*r. 8, -Ml, it savs 
something guile JUfaiaiil from what people have wanted to raid 
out of it.' It reads : ri foirr {[tecair) dra rsf t tut non Eummidcs t 

irr“ fi tUae *tin| H t! A them* fttnum eif r! ujrud noi, ut- ego 

interpreter, lucm Furrirmr, Furiat dt&r mint *ptcdmrkm. cretin* tt 
vinditt-y facin&hnn tt setteri** The sequence of thought id this, 
thnt from the divine nature of 11 vent c- that of the Eumenirics at 
OUce follows and that they; wlio for their part arc identical with 
Frnrtn*, again supply the proof that the Fttrme represent god¬ 
desses. It i$ simply not the fart that only the similarity of name 
between puriar and Furrinn leads to thr inference that the former 
like the hitter are identical with the Eitiurnides. The identity 
of Eumciudcs and Furrim is firmly established licfore the Furine 
Arc even named# 

Rut how did meu come to identify Furrinn with the Erinyes 
or Eumenides? 

It has Jong been rero£tiIxe<i thnt these goddesses represent n 
imald of the earth herself From their bands comes the blessing 
of the earth, their tseare.st relatives ure goddesses like the Chnritp. 
At t he same time they denote the guardians of the eternal ordin¬ 
ances, which are hound to the earth and to the course id nature 
in gmenili But the snfiu- goddesses arc also (hr inexorable 
pVj%ccu(ors of those who hnvi aflrjuksl .against Lhis order, Hith 
I heir mil d mid kindly character, wiiieh is expressed in the desenp- 
Uon as Eiiiiictiidc^, as £qat d f Ittf mu*, is con (mated their imture 
cls hellish spirits of the cun*e ti rid gciddrsstffl of revenge. In this 
thev arc like Mother Earth heiSrJf. who is at .mu r giver uihl taker, 
benevolent mid irate*** giver of oil that lives and grows, hut also 
queen of the dead* 

From this point of view we arrive ut \t fresh agreement with 
Fmritui. She hus been revealed as nympho Unit is to ^av. as the 
tnearimtiun of the natural forces of the earth, and* on the other 
hand, as gwhtaa of the underworld wad, at the wmne time, guard*™ 
of the natural order and of right* Whun Gains Giacohus fouiul 
his end in this ven 1 grove of Furrina, we can* 1 think* palpably 
grasp the connexion with ihc avenging mid punishing spirits of 
tladesc 

Now that we haw furmd in the nsttiie of furrinn Mother Earth 
in the opposing aspects of giver of life and queen of the under* 
world, it will* I hope, t*r possible to iind out sometbing about her 
origin*. 

In Hortianus Capctla I«4 appear it series or godies-w** 
undoubtedly belong to Hades; Mann and Mantuutia, the gods 
yii£f# diro.NL dialer Munia. The gotldess Maim canm more 

be separated from tht sotds of the dead, the dv m«Wi unci Mama, 
0 
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who, as mother of the I,ares belongs to the same sphere, * f than 
r^n Mantuona from the Etruscan god of death* Mniitus, nnd 
Muntunia. who certainly belongs to the same context/ 4 The 
* dark 1 gods appropriately attach themselves as 11 company to 
this sphere ; we know them from the Etruscan gmve-paiiitiagA^ 
on which the leader of the dead, Xaran t k represented in this 
colour; " Folygnotus. too* m hi& w nil-pain ting in the * Lesebe 1 
Of the Cnidians Ut Delphi, represented the demon EwynOTiim, 
who devours corpses, with dork -blue *kin (FaimniAfl 10* 28, 7). 

With this underworld c«W appear at the same place Fun anil 
Fuiriruu The Roman goddess is connected with a com pan ion of 
similar name and we find this the less surprising, :w we have alrrmlv 
inct with a plurality of Formnr. Nor need tilt cctnncscion wish 
the under world astonish tis ; the one point Hiat we must rmpWize 
as new is this, tkal urn nog the goddesses named iti our passage 
one nt least appears* who is undoubtedly of Etruscan origin 
[Mantuniuj, Perhaps. then, n similar origin might hr shown for 
Fura and the kindred Ilimmu 

The names Furrinn and Furiima remind us by their form of 
suffix of a common type of Etruscan gentile name; Spurim* 
Spurinrm, Bfitgmrm, Aulinnit Ac. ; the doubling af the first rqn- 
sonant in Furriutt< too, linn its Etruscan parallels (Adtu* : Jddiu a* 
Deciuz : Dtctittx* Pticius : Pmtiu*)* More limn this, wu meet 
the same tool in a series of Etruscan gentile names ; f/rnwYa.-u;, 
puma, purnt, Furiniut, /wrrtfrtl* /■wtfnnwwn* or Panw r pt*ra f 
PuretiiuXv IhyttJ.u';. If we alfUi take into account Hie variation 
between smooth and ‘ media ' that we have already mure than 
once observed, it becomes plain that the firsl group of names is 
derived from that of FuttHir, the second from Hint of the kindred 
Fwb. We have to deal, then, with ‘ theophuric 1 name*, and the 
Etruscan formation and origin show that Furrma lurntnU wo* 
once an Etruscan goddess. It looks as Lhough with her we have 
mot un Etruscan form of the Earth Mother* or h at least, on a 
closely kindred deity- 

Further examples need not be sought; enough that we 
can establish an Etruscan group of deities within the earliest 
calendar- This result will not surprise us* if we remember 
that we have met with traces of Etruscan culture in the 
later stratum of the cemetery on Lhe forum, in the graves erf 
the manti and in Hie excavation* at the stalnt Cutiae ; in 
the naming of the Roman hills, ton, we met an Etruscan 
dement. 
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4. GREEK DEITIES 

Tin* presence of Etruscan deities within the earliest cttlciidar 
1ms thus been confirmed in our last section from more than 
one side, But p more than tins, I believe that I eon *how 
that among the gods of the oldest circle Greek gods 
also are to 1>c found. They bear, however, without ejtccj>- 
Him Latin or Etruscan ttames 1 and arc not therefore recog - 
nibble at first sight. Up to now, in fact, it has been believed 
that they were only subsequently identified with Gree k gods. 
On tills view* Ceres, of whom we shall have to my more 
later, represented a goddess, who originally was common 
only to the Latins with the 0scans and who was therefore 
of purely Italian character. Only after Ur 1 intrusion of the 
cult of Dcmetcr did men proceed to identify the Greek god¬ 
dess with the Italian, An intensive study of the earliest 
evidence and cults, however, tins led me to a precisely opposite 
conclusion. Hum I will restrict myself to detailing a few 
ernes and briefly setting out the reasons, which liavc decided 
my view. 

Vdcanus seems to have been none other than the Greek 
god of lire. Ilcpliaistos** 7 Like 1dm, he is the fiery element 
itself; us such he apjjeuj-s when, the wt.-ajioiis of the enemy 
ore burned in Ids honour after the buttle or when living 
animals lire thrown into the Fire to him- There art". mort> 
over, a number of facts which point to the conclusion that he 
too had u relation to the earth and, like Hcphaistos* was 
originally worshipped in the esirth-lire. whether of volcanic 
or other origin. In this context Caens, the enemy of Her¬ 
cules, appears as Ids son ^ we are still able to prove Flint 
Virgil, in making him an underground demon, vomiting 
smoke and fire i lia£ preserved the original account. 

But, more Hum this, Volcatitis T again like IlepluiisLos* is 
not only iht fiery element itself, hut also the bird of lire. 
He calls a halt to its fury* he knows how to use it for works 
of artistry; like Hcphuisfos. In- is the divine smith- Not 
only in Rome, but also in Etruria docs Volcanos (who. In 
the north, bears the name Mlans) appear in this, capacity ; ( 

Popalnnia and the neighbouring Elba, the island of Llu j 
copper-mines* formed a centre of his worship. If* in the 
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oldest conception, Kephuistos seems to have- lmen thought 
of ns n dwarfish craftsman. Volcanos too meets us in n similar 
context. In Fraencstc there appear as guardian* of Ills son, 
Caeeulus, deities, colled Digtdii or Digilii : they eon only have 
been a race of divine dwarfs, 1 t hum tilings’', ddxndo*.** 

A group of feminine deities—Cerrs, Telhis, oml Flora— 
remind us by their very names of Demeter. She herself was 
none other than the * Mother Earth 1 , and the 

same idea is expressed in Tclhis. In the case of Flora we 
shall think of Demeter A’Aofo. In the same way, Ceres (from 
crcsccTt, create) selects a. particular side of the goddess, growth 
and earth’s creative power: we might compare Demeter 
<pi-a£o o;. Similar forms of Ceres arc present also in the 
Somnitc cult of Vgnune. There we meet in Ltgtma fitter t 
(dative singular, linked with the additional word Entrai or 
Kerriiai) an analogy to Demeter Peopo^ego; " or the mother- 
guddess as * Amina (cp. *AppM - Demeter)-™ These are but 
two examples of many. 

Tin* decisive point, however, e tliat in nature as in uauic 
these Italian goddesses may be identified with Demeter. 

Ceres ** is certainly not. merely the goddess of growth in 
plants, «s lins been it min turned. Like Demeter she has two 
sides— she makes nil life spring from her bosom nnd takes 
back the dead and fo>t to herself again. In this second 
function Ceres appears in a nunitier of cases. To her ns to 
Dionysus, the lord of souls, worship is paid by the suspension 
of mask* (ourci/In) ; we are at once reminded of the well- 
attested use of masks in the cult of Demeter. Hen too be¬ 
longs the sacrifice of the pig. whether for the departed in 
general (prrii praecidatieu), nr, especially, at the open grave 
(porca pmtimtimca ); we have already met with it more than 
once before.** Of both rites it b expressly recorded in our 
tradition that they wire due cither to teres alone or to her 
in conjunction with Tdlus. Similarly. the rmtndm, the scat 
of the cult of the dvud and the link between the underworld 
and the world above, is placed in connexion with her. In 
the description a* Fonda Cela — us the power that reveals 
{to quae patvlilttr) and that conceals (ea quae eelaf) — this 
connexion found its special expression. 7 * For the mu ado# 
itself can be conceived of from these two opposite points of 
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view. On the few days of the year on which it is opened it 
too reveals the hidden secrets of Hades, which at other times 
are shut up in darkness and withdrawn from human view. 
On the Greek side equally can this conception of the earth 
that opens arid closes lie attested,** In the case of Ceres a 
further peculiarity of undent character appears, which in 
the case of the earth-mot her in Greece is only to be seen 
in faint traces. The earth, as we hove seen, is not only the 
giver of fruitfulness, a generous and kindly goddess, hut also 
queen of the dead, n rubber, an angry deity. Thus we find 
Ceres, like Hecate or the Mother of the gods, as the bringer 
of madness.’ 4 The Latin w ord cerritus denotes being smitten 
by a madness, sent by Ceres, just o.\ in the words of similar 
Oicunmg ItfmphiUus (re/^iiptTOj} and tertm/ur, the nymphs 
und the /annr, the ghosts of the underworld, appear os 
the brUigbrSi of madness. The glosses render ccrriftw as 
dtjfitjxelohfrroi: -, this confirms what we should have in any 
cus e to deduce—tliat Demctcr too once possessed n similar 
power, in the prayer of the pious poet, dfoi )reg *) OnSipaaa 
ri)r rtfijr yprttt [Arlst.. Frogs wc may still, perhaps, 

tmec the contrast with that other Dt-metcr. who von make 

What is true of Ceres is equally true or that other goddess, 
whom Wissowa among others tried to separate completely 
from her, Tellus or Terra Mater. 11 She again is identical 
with Demcter. First of nil. she too appears ns giver of the 
Vegetation, as goddess of the sown field, tliat takes the 
seed and lets it develop in her bosom *. But. besides, Tdlus 
appears again ui queen of the dead; the sacrifice of the 
po/co proccittotifu is due to her in common with Ceres anil, 
in the formula of ‘devotion’, the army of the enemy is 
dedicated Telturi ac dis mnnibu*. 7 * Here, then, appears 
again that contrast between the giving birth to the living und 
the concealing of the dead, that wc have already encountered 
ill the enie uf Ceres and, on the Creek side, of Dmneter, 

It is obvious t b-it the identity of Ceres nnd Tdlus is thus 
proved. This w®ms to us of special importance, inasmuch 
us we now have a menus whereby wc con work out in , 
dearer outline such trace*, as in the sphere of the one god¬ 
dess survive only in isolation, and here too draw the lines 
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of connexion with Dimeter. For example, the connexion of 
Term Mater with the aquae iahthres in the Secular Hymn 
of Horace (29 f.) and, in the same context, on the relief 
of tl«i Am Pads, finds its counterpart in the appearance 
of the Samnite Ceres in Agnone with tlic nymphs (Oseait 
diiimpah ktrriiais, dative plural) and in the fact that the 
same is true of Dcmetrr. Again, if, in nn isolated passage, a. 
torch is said to have been bom in honour of Ceres at a wed* 
ding Jirnl Ceres is thus designated as goddess of marriage, 
this evidence, which lias hitherto tjeen regarded as without 
meaning for the oldest nature of Ceres, now receives its con¬ 
firmation through corresponding evidence for TeLlus, 

There is another point of very great importance. Tbit 
Demeter, or, bettor the Greek earth'goddesses, In general, 
were once conceived of in the form of horses, has been shown 
by Wilamowitz and. above alb by Molten,** following him., 
in hifl exhaustive study. The same form of apjteamnce can bo 
proved for Ceres, t n the earliest inscription that mentions our 
goddess, a Ceres-vase of tin- sixth century from Falerii, L litre 
appears twice the picture of a horse, by which only the 
goddess herself can be meant. So too with Telltis we find, 
not indeed identification with the horse, but a series of con¬ 
nexions with it: these confirm our conclusion and show that 
the identi lieation of Ceres, Tell us, and Demeter is forced on 
us from this side us well as from others.** 

To the same circle as Ceres and Tdlus belongs Flora-** 
In her ease, too, we eon demonstrate that same contrast 
that has been revealed to us again and again. By the side 
of her original significance as goddess of the dowering plants, 
her festival, the FI oral in, has unmistakable connexions with 
the cult of the dead ; in this it reminds us of the Athenian 
Anthcstcria, which bear in their tmtnr the flowering of the 
plants and yet were at the same time a festival of the dead. 
One special" feature deserves notice; at the Floralia the 
courtesans appeared in public. They carried out sham fights. 
;i charnel eristic trait for l lie cult Of feminine deities.** and, 
above all, stripped themselves and gave vent to ulI manner 
rf indecent gesture* and speeches, The custom is only 
attested for the later altered form of the FI or alia in the 
third century and for the Greek games connected with it 
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(mimes). Hut certain indications make it probable that it 
went back to ranch earlier times. With this wc get a parallel 
to the manifold making nnd jesting speeches, again, in part, 
of an indecent character, which are well known lor the cult 
of Demetar. and. in particular, for the Attic Huhm ; tbit 
the courtesans played a part in them may be regarded si 
probable. In Syracuse, where a similar rite existed, tin; 
practice of ulcriaobiylai was corned back to the act of the 
maid laml*. She—orul even more so the parallel figure, 
Baubo., in the Orphic tradition — is said to have succeeded, 
by ribaldry nnd indecent gestures, in making IK'meter, sunk 
in grief for her stolen daughter, break into laughter and thus 
inducing her to accept the xtixaw tliat was offered Her. 

We may sum up by saving that fetes, Tetlus and Mom 
imt only ptjircMiit in a gcn^l w ^) r the iduih^Itstliir, Hut 
that thev also, in a narrower sense, reflect in all her touts 
the figure of the Greek Dm* ter. In the form in which they 
appear in history they arc identical with her, 

This might seem to imply that, far the history of Roman 
religions history, in the special and most limited sense, «ny 
further discussion, penetrating into prehistoric tunes, bar 
betomr annecessatv. In view, however, or the lively, and 
even p&tmonate protest, that the view hew sketched has pro¬ 
voked,* 1 we must not evade one more question that arises, 
Is it realty out of the question that the Italian peoples onoe 
possessed m. F>»rth Mother of their own ¥ The question is 
ns easy to pose It it is hard lo answer. Vet a name ns 
ancient in form as that ofTdlus and as obscure m its etymo- 
logical meaning should counsel wtinu.- bo too should the 
fact Hint the Oscan lAgamkdikei (dative singular), while it 
docs seem to express the same function as docs 

not give the impression of » special transform for the pllr- 
,»n*" but rat her of an ancient format,no•’ A coMidcmtlori 
of genera] principles seems to be best designed to clear up 
the set of problem^ that thus arises. 

Up to now the alternatives have been put thus; is it a 
case of Italian or adopted, that is to any. Greek, deities t 
Must native claims be accepted or rejected on general pen- ^ 
oinks ? Perhaps it might be advisablcto think «n wit^ones 
of a less mutual] v exclusive nature. I hr ™ce <* religion. 
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in the last generation, 1ms lutd (it its root a conception of 
divinity, which could conceive of the powers "1 ihc undent 
religions as creations of man himself, as projections of bis 
innermost wishes, longings and hopes. Now that we to-day 
im* once more remembering that gods are not creatures of 
their worshippers, hut actual powers, that enter as such from 
without into human life, that they represent realities, not 
capriciously invented, hut found in being,** the question 
fttun which we set out, must Lead to a different conclusion. 

We must no longer take the view that the Italians, for 
reasons of any external character, adopted any deity, strange 
to them in nature and nationality. Iji such a case there 
mviit have been displayed and, therewith, revealed to the 
barbarian people a deity that had hitherto been hidden from 
it. It was not so much in the superiority of the foreign 
culture that its compulsive power in this ease consisted, but 
rather in the fact that with the figure of the new god con¬ 
tact was made with n reality which, once revealed, was 
forthwith understood as such, 

from this point of view, the question whether a god was 
foreign or native must come to be meaningless as applied to 
the Italian and Human. The deity enjoyed his dignity, not 
because he belonged to a particular culture, but simply nod 
solely liecaiiie be could Ire apprehended a* a divine reality 
even by those who were at first strangers to htm, that fur 
these strangers too he rose above and beyond all human repre¬ 
sents, tons of him. Thai is why he could lw recognized by 
all, Italians and Greeks alike. The difference wus rather one 
of time than of race; one people bad hntl the vision of the 
god earlier and independently, the other liad hml to wuit for 
the guidance of leaders and masters. 

Tlvc Italians too may have hod lheir own imperfect con¬ 
ception nf one or other of the deities, whom we have named, 
may have seen them in obscure vision and have worshipped 
them with simple, unskilled rites. When the Greeks came, 
it wus discovered that on them tew the divine reality had 
shone, but that, both in picture nod in cult, it had been 
incomparably more plainly seen and worked out in more 
* ceinvincing and appealing forms. The simpler native forms 
could then be abandoned and thr more perfect Greek forms 
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adopt* <1 without any sense that anything substantially alien 
had Appropriated*** Wluit one hod striven to see and 
conjure up for oneself now appeared in dearer and more 
comprehensible form. On the other hand, one could now 
add n duimcteristic or two from the native stock, a ssgn 
or detail of cult, perhaps* A foreign ddty, then, at ony 
rate in the first intention, was not incorporated arid lieliber- 
otclv remade into a national. Here again the reality, already 
conceived and common to all. was rendered with more vivid¬ 


ness and fullness Hum before. 

The recent excavations at Agrigenturo. which have enabled 
us to see the growth of a Greek city inside an Jtaio-Sicel 
environments make it possible to realm? the process more 
dearly than before. North of the so-called temple of the 
Dioscuri has lwen discovered a whole sacred district—small 
cdls. altars rectangular and round, trendies lor sacrifice 
which in historical tiroes was dedicated to the goddesses 
Dcmcter and Persephone. In their origins, however, they 
go imek into Siod. that is to say, into prehistone and pre- 
Greek times. What was the name of the ddty thro- adored 
we do not know; but, when the new Dorian settlers made 
their homes in the seventh century liesidc the native place 
of worship, the Greek forms wen- taken over. Tin* was not 
for any reason of an accidental or external nature ; it was 
because those forms expressed in inoomptinibly more im¬ 
pressive and complete fashion what had already been imagined 
And shipped there. Only on tills a^umptinn tan wc- 
explain tire two farts Hint, un the one hand, tliere was 
continuity in cult, while, on the other, all specifically ined 
characteristics could later disappear. 

Wit h these deities, Vdfcanus, C<?res, Ullus and Flora, we 
have hardtv vet exhausted the immlwr of the cults mwinch 
we luivo to consider the adoption of Greek forms. Of Liber 
especially wc may well guess that he was of Greek ong.m 

4U ^ osr details, in which hitherto his special character 
as'iiu Italian deity has breo seen, are revealed on closer 
semtinv as all ns ions to There is, m ,,irt,eutar. 

Otic Wide sphere in which (he two gods came into the tUw* ^ 
contact, that of the masks. The Attic god of masks has 
been mode real to us by tlw essay of W. Wredc." Tins » 
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paralleled on the Roman aide by the custom of hanging up 
osciliu, that is to say Dionysiac masks, at the Lilwrfulia.” 
That conclusions may be drawn from this custom about the 
original Function of the mask in the cult of Dionysos, its 
ehthome meaning, and the role that the mask plays at the 
festival t>f the dead, the Antheateruk, 1 have detailed in Tull 
in another plate.*® The god appears here as the lord of the 
souls of the dead, which rise in swarms from the earth at 
the beginning of spring. 

Of decided importance for the age of Dionysos in Rome is 
the proof that has recently been presented, that Mater Mat ij to, 
who belongs to the earliest order of the gods, is identical with 
the Greek Ino-Lt!ic<'then.** In both eases., we have to do 
with a mother-goddess, whose divine nature is developed on 
one particular side, in her care for the children. In both 
eases the closest connexions with tile cult .,f Dionysos arc 
revealed,” 

For divus pater Falacer, too, who also appears within 
Mesapian religion,” the question has been raised " whether 
hi' dca -* [tut stand in some connexion or other with Zeus 
tpdlax^e. With what possibilities we have, in general, to 
reckon, the name of the month Aprilh will show. The 
undents derived it from the name of Aphrodite, who appears 
also us 'A^goi and This derivation has in recent 

times tmen so writ supported by linguistic arguments that 
it may count us assured. Though neither Aphrodite nor 
Venus appears in the earliest calendar, yet a mouth is named 
after Aphrodite. 1 " The case is no more remarkable tlian 
that of the derivation of the mentis Mains from Jupiter 
Mama, who again docs not appear in Rome, but only in 
tlit- neighbouring Toficulum. 101 

Another question that deserves closer investigation is 
whether Sat urn us was from the first identical with Kronos. 
Similar ate the conditions for Neptunus, for whom we should 
have to consider identity with Poseidon. In both eases, 
the arguments that were thought tn he ndducihlc to prove 
original Italian character arc extraordinarily scanty and, in 
family a single case, really valid. However liiat may be, we 
* have at any rate fresh confirmation that our divine order 
is by no means confined to native Roman or Latin cults. 
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Witliin the very earliest stratum that we can see forms of 
the Greek world of gods appear, not isolated but in complete 

groups. F 

Finally, a word is due an the circle of Greek deities, who 
appear in the earliest order of festivals. If we confine our- 
selves to those five aumino. whose origin appears certain, we 
remark at once tlic purely external fact, that the appearances 
or Demctcr—that is to say, of Ceres, Tclhis and Rom—pre¬ 
dominate. And it is not the mother of Persephone, the 
goddess, Who appears in the Homeric Hymn as the embodi¬ 
ment of human motherhood, but the purely elemental force 
* Mother Earth f . Beside her stands Hcphnistos, the lord of 
the L-arth-lire. the smith who dwells and labours in the in¬ 
terior of the earth, again a chthonic god. To than may be 
added Dionysos, who in spring brings the lowers of the 
earth, but also brings the swarms of the dead, who at tua 
hading rise up from their seats in darkness. He too Wongs 
to this sphere ; 1 the primitive traits of the chthonie deity 
are with him carried to their extreme, hut also to their 
fullest meaning V * 1 We appear, then, to have a clearly 
defined, closed circle of Greek deities finding their place 

Within the tfiifliest Roman cult. 

its rxdusiw attachment to thr c»rth need not surprise 
us. It it the very circle that in the divine world of Homer 
only enjoyed a relatively minor importance. IVmeter and 
Dionysos—Htaner knew them right well, but their form & 
not consistent with that spiritual clarity winch tor him w 
inseparable from the representation of the truly_ . 

They onlv appear in occasional allusions, or. a lien ihcy>h . 
ItepWos, have their fixed place in the epic; they could not 
therefore rise to true dignity or divine majesty.’ 

In other words, the only Greek gods that we “ 

earliest Rome arc those of the pre-Homme world. For 
tiiem in particular, it is characteristic that they arc m one 

JEZ <*-" .0 a. . -fi-s 

S^iSTSSr *i» n*. that -Hd Ikk MU* 
J'okh oepa^c tltrni from the** ■>' «”*■ ” h0 «. 

attached to a., ekmrot and rtand for *.«>■,. 

The decisive event in the atigb* history of Greece, the 
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ousting of the ancient powers and the creation of a new 
classical world of gods, thus begins to he reflected as in a 
mirror on. Lhe Italian side; the course of history in both 
spheres was, it seems, o comparable one* Our final judge¬ 
ment must be deferred until we have realized the other side 

of the picture, the appearance of the Ho .. deities, Apollo, 

Artemis, Athena. But this sve may at least say, that, oar 
dating of the earliest Roman calendar to the Loginning of 
the sixth century (which we shall have to Justify more fully 
in our next section) corresponds as perfectly os could be 
wished with all that we know of the chronology on the 
Greek side. 

If those pro-Homeric deities had already their fixed place 
in the Homan order of festivals n\ the beginning of the 
sixth century, they must have reached Italy in the course 
of the seventh century at latest. Or the way by which they 
came nnd of the [rossibi titles of dating their coining in detail 
we shall have to speak later. Certainly the results that 
we have already obtained would agree with the gradual 
advance of the cult of Dionysos, os wc can observe it in 
Greece from the eighth century on. If Hephaiatos and 
Demeter in their origin project into an earlier period, 101 wc 
may remind ourselves in the ease of Ceres, that we have 
met with traces of her cult in the older stratum of the ceme¬ 
tery on the forum. Perhaps, too, with all reserve be it sug¬ 
gested, the form of the Earth-Mother in Rome too looks 
hack to a higher antiquity. So also in Sicily her worship 
gues back to a very early Lime. 

On the other hand, the Ionian epic, in its beginnings 
at least, extends tack beyond the seventh century. The 
creation of u new world of gods, which is expressed in it, 
must also g>> bark to a similar age. That in the Italian 
west it mode it- way with less speed and more hesitation 
needs to be noted and will be discussed later in the light of 
its special causes. Here we need only remind our readers 
that the figure of Odysseus, for example, as his name in 
Latin. UIix*i t show*, camiut have reached Rome by way 
of the (onion epic. Nor must wc forget that the Homeric 
poetry did not ilnd an echo in the Greek motherland until 
the beginning of the seventh century, The work of Hesiod 
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particularly shows haw completely different ft form the 
epic now took, how well the uncitnt powers of the i-arlli 
succeeded in mnintaiamg their place by the side of the 
Homeric gods. 


s, CALENDAR AND HISTORY OF THE CITY 

A final question awaits an answer. If the earliest circle of 
Roman gods was not that of the itidigik* (in the sense of 
Wissowa), a dosed circle of native cults, what is the meaning 
of the strict limitation of the order, of the refusal to extend 
it in later times? To this question there cun lie only one 
answer. What wr have is the codification, at a definite 
moment of history, of the cycle of festivals and cults then in 
vogue- But of what precise moment have we to think . 

Here we must oner more have recourse to Ihe history of 
the citv of Home. We saw Hud the union of the different 
settlements on Roman soil begun with the closer union 
entered upon by the Palatine community with that or the 
Esq inline. As ft religious; evidence of this act we rccogntred 
the festival of the Septlnumtium. In the eafelidar the 
development haft gone ft step farther. W hen QuirinUfi appears, 
in tt, that implies that the hill, w hich from of old repre¬ 
sented the seat of the god «nd got its name from him, the 
Quirinal, was already incorporated in the city union. * urther 
confirmation is supplied by the appearance of Sol IiuIircs. 
whose place of worship, us fur as wr know it, was imbM 
from the outset on the same hili. When we bear that lie 
gem Aurelia, which devoted a sp«>ftl cult to Sol, was of 
Sftbine origin, that ftgrecs with the scat of Sol indiges on 

the Sftbine Quirinal. 1 * 1 . - 

In other words, the curliest calendar is the codificntmn of 
ttiftt ritual of festivals that corresponds to a stage of Uie 
development of the city of Rome, which embraced not only 
the Septiniontfurn, but the Quinnid also. The Capitol, on 
the other hand, still by outride the nrw dty-bounds, for 
we have already seen that the foundation of Ihc Capdoiine 
sanctuarv was still unknown to the calendar. The hdl itscll # 
then was not yet included. This picture of the city of tlw 
earliest calendar took*, it must be admitted, more n 
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reconstruction tiian a genuinely historical stage of develop¬ 
ment. Yet. agjdnst this, we should note that recently a 
similar result Inis been reached from an entirely different 
side. 

To F. Noiiek 111 we owe the momentous observation that 
the occasion for the bringing of the Capitol within the dty- 
bounds was given * when the regulation of the brook in the 
forum and the thorough draining of that depression, that 
had hitherto as marshland separated Palatine mid Vclitt 
from the Capltoline IDU, had made it a fit place to satisfy 
the most diverse social and political demands The forum 
itself, however, lay, especially on its north and north-western 
edge, fur too much inside the immediate sphere of the Capitol, 
for it to have been possibly omitted from inclusion within 
the frame of the city. 

We still know the fore runner of the Copitoline sanctuary, 
the so-called CapitoUutn vcius t dedicated, like the later one, 
to the triad of Jupiter, Juno and Minerva. This older 
Capitol, too, dues not ‘appear in the calendar of festivals. 
More remarkable is the fact, that it lay not on the Capitolinc 
Hill, but uzi the Qumnal. This means—we see it once 
again—that the former hill was not yet drawn within the 
boundaries of the commonwealth. 

We may assert, then, that before the erection of the Capito¬ 
lina temple and the inclusion of the lull and of the In mm 
that it commamls in the unity of the city, there was an 
age when that included only Septimoatium and Quirt nah 
But this is the very picture that we deduced from the earliest 
calendar ; the two results confirm one another. The possi¬ 
bility of exact dating is also supplied. So long as the forum 
was largely a cemetery—and that was the ease until the 
lirst decades of the sixth centory—4t could serve neither ns 
market nor place of assembly nor could it be included in the 
city-territory proper, The change, then, must fall in the 
first decades of that century and with Lius we cut excellently 
harmonize the fact that the beginning of the t opitolinc 
temple is placed by our tradition under Torquimus Prisem, 
the draining of the forum by the building of the Cloaca 
Maxima only under Tnrquinius Super bus. As a date, then, 
for the decisive extension of the city we must set down the 
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period from about this: middle to the end of LJic sixth century. 
Into the space before that period the calendar must full. 

We may perhaps be able to define the relationship in time 
of the earliest calendar to that fumi of the city, which con¬ 
sisted of Scptimontiiim and Quirind. somewhat more pre¬ 
cisely. If the Capiiotium vdm presumes the same form of 
the city as the calendar, but yet does not appear in it, we 
must not only assume tint the calendar is older than the 
dirmc, but also that the foundation of the Capitdium ictus 
must 5>c placed more towards the end of the epoch diar- 
act crimed by that farm of the city, tilt calendar, on the 
other hand, more towards its beginning. From here it h 
but a short step to the assumption, that the calendar repre¬ 
sents a codification of the ritual of festivals, designed to 
he valid for the newly formed community after the com¬ 
pletion of the union of Septitnontitua and Quirinnl. 

An extensive codification* for the Rome of the sixth century 
at least* is an event of some moment. There must have 
Inttn same very special occasion to dictate the resolve to 
undertake so unusual a measure. Such an occasion wtc% 
undoubtedly presented by the inclusion within the city- 
wfaote of the last settlement tliat had so far remained inde¬ 
pendent ; at that very moment it was necessary to set about 
determining the regulations which were in future to rule the 
community. Whether corresponding codifications of legal 
end political nature went with it or whether men confined 
themselves for the time to religious unity* is for our present 
purpose a matter of indifference. 

The order of festivals and god*, here revealed, in great 
part certainly goes back to what had already been niruel 
in ihr. older* independent settlements, finder the historical 
conditions that could not hut he the ease. The decisive 
pciint is that, over and above this* the calendar is rewale i 
a: a deliberate arrangement, which was unmistakably aimed 
and adapted to suit n larger community. The needs of such 
a community arc above all considered in the urnmgemnit 
and distribution of festivals, in which we see dearly that 
festivals connected with one another rail into certain gmip#- 
A. v, DoniaMcwski has set U$ an example of observations of 
this lrtr»l w We must admit tlmt* in our view, his argu- 
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meats contain u kernel *.r truth, however vigorous ami, iti 
purl, justifiable, may hr the opposition Unit tin y have en¬ 
countered in tome quarter?. At tliL* stage we can only refer 
to « few points: systematic research will certainly lead to 
further advance. 

The case may be seen at its clearest in the months of 
March and October. The first of these is actually named 
after the god. Mars, and, accordingly, his festivals go an 
right through the month, beginning at (lit’ end of February 
(Equirria on the 27th). We have days of Mars on the 1st 
and the 14th (Equima), on the nth and the l Oth (Quin- 
quatrus) and on the 23rd (Thbilustrium), To them corns 
pond in October the day of the cquus October (13), on which 
the right-hand horse of the pair victorious in the race was 
sacrificed, and Lhc Anmilustriuut (10); to the former corres¬ 
ponds the Equirria. to the latter the Quinquatrus. It has 
lung been jrcugnured Hint the review of weapons and wnr- 
homs. and no low the ritual horse-races, are connected w ith 
tire setting out of the army in spring and with its return 
in autumn. Tire activities of the community, directed from 
the outset principally to war, here found their expression. 
Further, if the Fontilialiu immediately precede lhi- day of 
the October horse, we shall have to think not only of the 
close and constantly recurring connexion between horse and 
fountain, ,w hut also of the fact that that festival was celt- 
United close by a shrine flint itself lav on the Campus 
Marti us, lw 

In close connexion stand February and May, both devoted to 
the dead. The name of the month of February was brought 
by ancient tradition into connexion with a god of the dead, 
Febnius, who is equated with Dispater, but who is probably 
identical with Fannus. For nine whole days in this month 
was celebrated the festival of the Earentnlia ; only the final 
day. the Fcralia on the 21st, belongs to the f<rimr pubUatc 
and alone, therefore, wa^ recorded in the calendar. In¬ 
separable from it is the Lnpcrenlia, the festival of Fonmis, 
on which at the season of the festival of the dead the people 
were purified from evil j lia thc day (15) falls in tire middle of 
the Parentalia. in May, (jjj the other liatni, the Lemuria 
(y, II and IS), os also the day of VdorU (21), belong' to 
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the gods of the underworld. Thr TubOuitrium, too f of 
Vobnos (23), The companion in cult of Main, is connected 
by the hi&u with the cult of the dead ; we all know how 
the trumpet played an important part thereinJ 11 

Li July fulls the celebration of the XeptunuJia (23), stand¬ 
ing in the middle of a circle of connected festivals (Luearia 
on the 13th and Si 1st, Furrinalia on the 25th), Remark a bh- 
is the fact that August, on precisely tlie same days of the 
month, shows a group of festivals, which are grouped round 
the Volcanalia on the 23rd. Near the day which was given 
to the goddess of the earth and the earth-fire appears the 
festival of the vintage (Vinalia on the 19th), as also the 
festival of Census and the associated Ops {21 and 25) i all 
of Lhem were devoted Lo the harvest and, therewith, to the 
fruits of the earth. 

The festivals of April arc related to tlsc vegetation of the 
earth, mid, alnive all, to the diverse forms of the Earth-Mother* 
We have here the festival of TeUus. the Fotdiridia (13), and 
the Cereal ia (13); beside them comes the Vinalia, called 
priitra , to distinguish it from the August festival, when 
the new wmc was first tasted (corrts ponding to the Attic 
/Ziflo/yiah nnd the RobigalLa (25). on wliich prayer was 
made to avert mildew from the corn-harvest. On the Insl 
days of the month or on the firfct of May fell as a rule, the 
FJoralia, which, at the time of tile earliest calendar, were 
perhaps reckoned among the ferine ttmeeptizae. 

Similar is the ease with December. To it belongs u nu ruber 
of festivals* which twice again stttnd in connexion with Ehr 
earth and vegetation. First we have the Consult lia (IS)* 
which here again arc followed by a day of Ops (ID): that 
the Diva Angerona* who was celebrated oil the 21st* was 
a chthomc deity we have already gUeB&oi Here too 
belong the Larcntalin (23) and the CompitvUa* which fall 
among the ferine cvnreptfv&e* Both days are devoted to 
the honour of the Liirw p the first especially to the goddew 
Larentinn, who was also designated Mother of the Lares 
and* in this capacity, was called Mania; she cannot have been 
far removed from the Manes, 111 Notice has long since been # 
dm™ to an extensive parallelism between the festival* of 
December and those of August. Not only do wc find corres- 
in 
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pomicncc in the rites paid to Consus anil Ops, hut in Loth 
eases two festival: of the aim introduce and close the circle, 1 ** 

One word more on JiUiunry. It yets its name from the 
god of all beginning*. Janus, whose festival fulls on the ninth 
of the month. Immediately upon it follow the Karim-ntaha 
on the Itth and the loth, which have reference to the god 
dess of birth, Carmenta. Perhaps we have here a two-snied 
relationship, inasmuch as every birth implies a Ijcginning: 
the oiliest temple of Janus, too. lay in front of the Porta 
Carmen tolls- We should also remember that the festival «f 
vowing, the ferine *r,ncnlivac (belonging to the ferine eon - 
ceptivue), also fell in January; again it is a question of 
beginning, in this ease oi' earthly growth. 

These intliratium ‘-iU suffice to establish the view ex¬ 
pressed above. We recognize a ddilierate order, a shaping 
of the ritual of festivals on a formal plan to suit definite con¬ 
ceptions. That is only intelligible, if conscious creation 
played a part, at least, in the arrangement. Whether this 
wns the creation of an individual or of a group cannot be 
determined and has no importance in the present context. 
The decisive point in our view is that this creation proceeded 
from a definite historical situation and served a ddwite 
historical purpose. 


Chapter III 


THE ORIGIN OF 'THE EARLIEST CIRCLE OF GODS 



HE calendar of festivals represents the earliest docu¬ 


ment of Roman religion that has come down to m 


JL in literature. But it has long since been recog¬ 
nized that it was certainly no original product r but the result 
of a historical process, the singU: stages of which con still 
here and there be distinguished. 

We have realized with especial dearness the contrast 
between native, Latin or Roman gods and those that came 
from abroad P whether from the neighbouring Etruria or 
from Greece, But* even if we neglect this division and, for 
the time, leave un one side the foreign deities, tht group that 
is left still docs not represent any homogeneous whole, 
Whafowa has already seen that Port un us otEgimilSy repre¬ 
sented no more than an offshoot from Janus, 1 The farmer 
god, then, only attained independent existence in the second 
place ; we get a glimpse into- un epoch winch lies before the 
composition of the calendar, in which the separation off of 
a single deity from the sphere that envelops him can be 
observed* Again we have been reminded that a series of 
festivals is not named after special gods, like the OpaHa, 
La rent alia, Consuaiia, Fitrriiudiiit but gives expression to the 
special character of the cult ceremony. The name of this 
festival of the Agpnltun, for exam pie, originally expresses the 
sacrifice as such ; U 11 & explains how it is that the days on 
which it appears in the calendar (9 Jsmiwy, 17 March, 31 
Uay t 11 December) could belong to no fewer than four 
separate deities (Janus, Mars, Vciovis, Sol Indiges), Or, 
again, the Quinqiwbmff of the 19th March arc originally a mere 
designation of date, stating that one lias to do with the fifth 
day after the full moon. So too the Armilustrium, Equirrim 
Fopiifugium, Regifugium, Tuhilustriunx, record not the name 
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of u god, hut the character of tht- btobsis of the festival; 
the Equus October is actually named after the animal 
sacrificed. Herein too one might recognize, allied with 
much greater caution. a succession of distinct historical 
layers . 1 

Apart from all this there is yet another path that we can 
strike, by which we can link up with the course of our previous 
inquiry. 


i. THE DEITIES OF THE OLDEST ROHAN 
SETTLEMENTS 

The starting-point for our inquiry into the pre history of 
the oldest order of cults and festivals is supplied by tht Id story 
of the city. If it Is true that Rome arose from two originally 
separate settlements, and, further, if the earliest calendar 
represent-: the codification of the cults in use mitr the union 
of tiic two, the question is at once suggested to ns, whether 
distinct deities of the oldest circle cannot be assigned to 
particular -ctllcmeiits. 

We have already been able to point out one or two facts of 
this kind. If the name of Pales lurks in those of Palntium 
and Palatine, it follows that this Etruscan deity must have 
come in with the cremating people. The same is true of 
Voleonus, whose oldest place of cult lay within the cremating 
cemetery of the forum. .Similar is the case with Corunw; 
his altar was in the valli* Murcia, south-west of the Palatine, 
at the spot where the Circus Maximus was later built. The 
altar was under the ground and covered with earth; this 
n mintis uf. of the earliest wav of hiding the fruits of the lie-id, 
and the god, in fact, gets his name from the * hiding ’ (eondere) 
of the harvest. 

Even clearer is the reference to the Palatine city giv en by 
Faunus. His festival is the Lupcrcnliit, of The 13th of Feb¬ 
ruary. The most important dement in this festival, the course 
of the Luperei, the pries tn of the god, took place round the 
Palatine Hill, and only there. It began with the sacrifice 
of n goat; with the fleece of the slaughtered beast the parti¬ 
cipant* girded themselves und so, without other elulhing, 
completed their course. The custom is only intelligible 
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when the city had an extent not going beyond that of this 
single lull. .Vs further confirm a iJon we have the bet that 
the priests were divided into two sections, the Luperci 
Fabiarti and QninctialtA (or Quin til unit). Both were ori¬ 
ginally gentile societies 1 and it in of importance that the 
Fabiani point to the settlement on the Quirinul. They 
cannot he separated from the gens Faina, which, in its gentile 
tradition. Is connected both with the cult of Faunus and 
with the Lupcrcalia * and in its origin belongs to the Qttiri- 
nnl city , 1 As. however, the functions of both societies, the 
Fabiani included, are related only to the Palatine, the eon- 
elusion of Wissowa must hold good, that, after the union 
■ >f the Qmrinul community with the Palatine, the priesthood 
of the Fabii as representatives of the former was added . 1 

Again then we come upon a god who was originally local¬ 
ised on the Palatine. One point more deserves attention. 
Indissolubly connected with Faunus and Lhe Luperci is the 
Liipercal, the ‘ cave of the wolf \ which lies at the foot of 
the Palatine. Here, according to t he legend, the sons of Mars. 
Romulus and Remus, were suckled hv the she-wolf; lu re lay 
the Jicus and the ptrria Romans, which leads to the 

Tiber and cannot be separated from its Etruscan name. 
Human ; to the same context belongs the goddess Diva Rttmina, 
who was worshipjied on the Palatine. At the base of all these 
formations lies a root •mm-, *JBSm\ which appears again in the 
name of Romulus, of Humic herself and of the Etruscan 
gentile name, *nma, therein concealed . 1 It is certainly no 
accident, then, that the legend of the founder of the city 
Was linked to tins locality, even a.% on the other hand, the 
connexion of the father of the twins, the wolf-god Mars, 
with the like-shaped Faunus has long since been recognised.* 
We seem also to arrive at the conclusion that the name of 
Rome herself was originally attached to the Paintinr. lhe 
ancient, tradition will here again have preserved the true 
account. 

On the other side stand such deities as were originally 
localiml on ilic Sabine settlements of the Muttfi, 

Herr wc shall have to mention Flora, Her ancient shrine 
lay on the Quirtna) hill, and Varro, accordingly, reckoned 
her among the deities of Sabine origin, whose altar* Titus 
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Tatiiis is said to have established in Rome (-ft L I, 5, 74}. 
Actually we only find her, apart from Rome, among the 
eousiiis of the iniiumuiing Sabines, the Oscrans and the -Sabel- 
liaii tribes of the middle Apennines. Bath her festival (Fin- 
(wariof-r — 'Ffaralibun') and her name {Fluvsai hettiat, dative, 
singular} appear «m the Sam bite inscription. of Agnone; * 
we find dedications on inscriptions in Southern Umbria and 
along the upper course of the Anio, a month named after her 
in Amitemum and among the Vestini of Furfo. In her case, 
too, we may assume that the inhabitants of the Quirinal 
adoptee] her from their kinsmen or brought her with them 
,vha» they migrated to Roman soil. 

Similar is t he ease of Quirmus. IL has been supposed tliat 
his name and that of Quints, that cannot be separated from 
it, are to be derived from a place-name after which 

the Quirinal in its turn wa$ named; *QutV«um is -supposed 
to have lain on the hill itself and the two names are related 
ns Ftitalium and Palatine. But Qairinatis comes not from 
•Quirinm but from Qwirinus. This original connexion of 
Quirimis with the Quirinal can be reinforced by another 
argument. The service of the god in Rome was always 
limited to this hill. 

There he possessed a very ancient toeeffum . , . inter anti- 
tfuismiui , . , ddubra habttitr, says Pliny, n. A., 15, 120— 
beside which in the year 205 an incomparably richer tempi v 
was erected. 

QuLrinus is god of war—-be was the war-god of the com¬ 
munity of the Quirintd ; Mars had no cult there. The 
suggestion, then. is forced on ns that the two communities 
from which Rome arose worshipped two distinct gods of 
war—tin: Quirinal Qutrinus. the Palatine Man. In favour 
of this wc may adduce the fact tliat Faun us, so closely con¬ 
nected with Mars, belongs to the Pub tine. Thus the priest¬ 
hood of the SalU was divided into the Palatine and the 
Colline {after the colli# Qtiirtnalis); as the former were 
devoted to Mars. so were the latter to the cult of Quin mis. 
Both groups remained distinct <vtm after the avrotxvrftii; ; 
, they h-mud an aiiolugy to the similar division of the ttipercL 
Yet in "ml point mart t-sn I his. original separation be 
observed. Before the Capitolim- Triad, which wc have still 
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to dismiss, Trent another Trind, including Jupiter, Mars 
and Quirinus. By the side of the supreme god, in whose 
cult the two Roman settlements united, stood the two 
war-gods, which had once been proper to each. 

Thr history of ALirs demands a closer discussion. Until 
quite recently the view has found expression that he is one 
of those deities, for whom primitive Italian origin is certain : 
or, to put it in other words, that he already belonged to the 
people of the Italians, when it still dwelt in its llrst homes 
And had not yet, divided into its two branches, set foot on 
the Apenmne peninsula. The fact that in historical times 
liars was worshipped among all the peoples of the Italian? 
seems at first to confirm Lliis view. But. if he was indeed a 
primitive Italian god, we should have to expect him to be 
worflhipi>cd not only on the Falatine, but also in Llie com¬ 
munity of the Qiitriiial and EsquiLine from the outset. Two 
views, then, seem to stand in conflict. Fortunately wo 
have at our disposal yet another criterion which allows us to 
attack the problem from the side from which the conception 
of * primitive Italian ' is derived—the linguistic side. 

We must. (hen. interrogate tin- mum- of the god. to (ell us 
il-i origin. In 1 41 tin the utdol form is .Wmw, nod, we may 
assume I lint 3/iiw arose frotn it by linguistic law,'* The other 
Indian tribes know only the form ,1/fir.t, with the exception of 
the Oscans, for whom AfdAKn is attested Imtli in iiti’ntun; and 
inscriptions as thr mine of the god. 11 As prinutiv Italian form 
“Jfiarr# loss been coniecturcd, from which on the one hand the 
Latin jlfdMM, on the other Mdmm, by assimilation, bw arisen. 

But, if we look closer, diftlenltic-s arise, Marort from M/*hrw 
would represent a soundchange for which no analngirs can be 
mldutTtl. Moreover. we run indeed reach the form dors from 
Latin Mdror* but not from m M(krr*, still less frum .Wrimmr; ye! 
this fona is found in the OsosUrnbriiiii riinltcls. With this, the 
supposed primitive Italian form Mf**w fall* to the pound and. 
witli it. the whole question whether we have to do with a primitive 
Italian god. 

The development of Ihe form of the name, MSt* from .Vuriws, 
and the form. Mars, itself, ran only lx- understood from the 
Latin side. 11 But la>w slid the Oscon form of the name came into 
beitur ? —VVe must. I think, strike a path quite distinct from that 
hitherto attempted. For Mdmrrt tlw right point of departure 
seems to lie in the fgmi Mannar, by which the «od is invoked in 
tils very ftfidciit hvmn of the HomsR .Ai'Vfi! Bitihim 
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Arvoles ); scholars have loop dnce set it beside the Homcrie 
*Au*z 'Aw; {E 455). We may remember Rial m other crises, too. 
the formation of a new nominative from on isolated vocative has 
taken place, W. Schulze has proved this for the fiome of Her- 
euies-’ 1 A similar n^w formation seems. then, tn IM& case, too T 
not to be uul of the question, We should then reach a reduplicated 
form i * Manner* a r f if we assume for Marmar, on the analogy 
of *4 (we; h certain independence of its parts : ‘Mart-mar** 

This would have m Latin to become *Mnmnrt or, with weakening 
of the vowel, M&mer* \ wc may compare Latin cem from *tm*tt&* 
Osenn kcntnOtf** 

This would have to imply that not only Afn™, but abo tin: form 
M&mm t was originally a Latin one. The weakening nf the vowel 
in tlir "urond syllable from a In r* of which we have spoken, for 
which there L& + ut least, no valid analogy in Oscan, 1 * must render 
this probable. In this case, the name will have only passed 
subsequently into The Osetin dintact nial Irnvc supplanted the 
older MilfiF /which is ^tiU present in the name of lhr Marti (from 
*Afortiiji. ai la any case, it wtU be obvious that the emigrants, who 
called themselves Mamcrtini after Mameri and who settled in 
Mossumi in the yewrXftS 0-c., are considerably later than the Marsi, 
who nnmed themsdvcfc after Mars. 

if it uppeortidp then, that in Rome only the Latin com¬ 
munity on the Palatine knew a cult of Mors and that on 
the Quiriti&l they worshipped another gtxl in his stun I, this 
historical result has now found confirmation. We have 
come upon the fact that Mans is ru> primitive Italian ^<m 3. but 
originally a pemeanun of the Latin race alone. Only from 
them have the Utikbro-Salrituin peoples adopted him, hut 
in very early times, its the name of the Marai or of the Picon- 
tines proves* who named them?* 1 Ives after the god mid his 
saervd bird, the woodpecker (ptetifl), The same is true also 
of the Etruscans ; they too adopted the god* who appears 
thereafter in the Etruscan pantheon in the form maw*** 

The disniwintl aflfurfi* which wels nt first directed solely to 
his connection with special Roman settlements, has led um 
to tnitisgress tfitr bound* of our narrower inquiry. The rnos-t 
ancient communities mi Homan soil pointed ihc way to Oie 
two Italian mccs, which settled in the peninsula in prehistoric 
times. A seevnd deity* Vesta, leads ns again tn a similar 
problem- 

Vesta had her scut in Rome on what was later the forum* 
The eon elusion has been suggested t hat a he can only have 
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received Ju t- vult there after the place itself had been included 
within the cilv bounds,. 14 This would conflict with the fact 
that she is mentioned in the earliest calendar* Otherwise 
we should have to suppose that this calendar corresponds 
to a later stage of the development of the city Mum Unit 
which we have assumed. Rut, if we look closer, we shall 
see that the temple of Vesta lies on the slope of the Velin, 
the later house of the VestnU (atrium Vetfae) actually oti 
Llie Velia itself. But the Vdia is to he understood as a 
suburb of the Palatine settlement. Nor con it be accident 
that the altars of the two del Lies connected with lire, Vole amis 
And Vesta, lie on this side and that of the old cremation 
cemetery on what was Inter the forum. 

The cult of Vesta, then, Iwlongs to t he cremating, that is 
to say. to the Latin race. And the Roman tnidition points 
in the some direction, when it makes the goddess spring 
originally from the neighbouring Laviniutti. Hie local cult 
was in later times marked out as the rnother*cult of the 
Roman. ! L belonged to the satfra principle* i p(opttlS) Rlormtn i) 
Quirii{iuv> \ notninisqtu Latini. qittii apud Laurentix coltiniiir 
f&L in. 707) • the highest officials of Rome solemnly made 
sacrifice there every year. In Alba Longa, loo, there was a 
very' old cult of Vesta. It outlasted the dost ruction of the 
city and, like the Lsurentine, was. regarded as mother-cult 
of the Roman. 

All traces of the goddess, then, lend US to Lat intn ; we might 
also remind ourselves of the virgiflft? VenUHe» Tiburtium, 
though indeed they are not mentioned before the imperial age. L * 
A decision of the question had, in fact, already been reached 
on these lines. Only in very rticent times lias a point been 
emphasized which seemed to point in a different direction, 

The I’twbrifln word for I lie offering of « srtcrifli-e ii pr^erved hi 
fnnrn like trdftvihi *UUiU>\ tr*!w** * i&MterU \ anil derived 
fnnni. P. Kretschmer 5,11 1ms tried to demonstrate os I he original 
meaning of this Umbrian verb, winch would correspond to* Latin 
•wjticare, not to 1 sacrifice merely, but to * sacrifice to Veta 
In Mint case it would he derived from the name (if ^ esta and we 
should line! an ancient cult of tlir goddess not only among the 
Latins but mining the I inbrium too. Kretschmer further brings 
in the name of the P'fttM, which lie interprets u meaning 
• worship pc r> nf Vest* \ like the Mawettimi. who were * worshipper* 
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<rf Mors In tiuit case an original cull of Vesta would be proved 
for a Sitbolimii tribe too. 

Supposing Kretschmer's views to be correct, the opinion llint 
we Imve expressed or the origin of Lhc goddess has been reftiteii 
in k tlseuive point. We should no longer be able to talk of a 
specifically Lntin drily; Vesta vnniltl be common from the first 
to the Latins and their Umbro-Sahcllbin cousins. Con we really 
hope, then, to have lierr, what we failed to achieve for .Mow. the 
discovery of a primitive Italian deity ? A closer look must again 
disjiose us 10 be more cautions in our judgement. 

I^t us begin with the name of the V rstiiii. To interpret it as 
‘ worshippers nf Vesta ‘ is certainly in itself permissible rnnugh. 
Hut we must he clear that in doing so we separate the name of 
(he tribe from the gentile names f'esiita, VrsHStts, Vniliitrius, 
Vaturiui. At the base of nil .jf them lies a root 'rf .which, with 
a second formative element, appears in Vtrennitu, F«vmnr. 

Fftriti*, V csrltiH, Vtitdliu. 1 , | n the same context 

w should menfion the rolfus l f tjcciniu-i ond the city of Varia in 
ihr iftnd of die Auninci, the divine eponvin of which appears in 
the form (dative singular) on the Snmnite list of gods of 

Agiiime (Plimtn. no. -200 ; Conway, no. 175).** 

For the Umbrian veatikatu and vaticoz Kretschmer himself boa 
called attention lo a difficulty. ' Then? exists . . . the possi- 
bibty thiil not ihc name of the goddess, but the substantive vetto, 
“ hearth ", lies at the wot of the word, and that the word property 
meant Lo " sacrifice on the hearth ", " make a hearth-sacriftec , 
in which ciuitiexinn wc have to remember that every Roman 
sacrifice begun with an offering of incense am! wine on the 
hearth’. s> That this iiiterpirtslLUTi, here presented as a mere 
possibility, is actually the only one worth serious attention is 
promt by a further consideration, 

Kretschmer has brought the Verb •ve.iticarc— originally, to 
offer to V«ta then, generalized to mean 1 tn offer* simply - 
into connexion with a number of other phrases formed from the 
names nf deities. where n similar generalization of meaning seemed 
tip him tn occur. Thus ' indigitarr * to invoke the di Pufferies " 
becomes to invoke in prayer ' in general; parrtdarr, * to honour 
parents by an offering to the dead *, becomes 1 to offer a sacrifice 
to thtf 45771,1 ' : trnrron, ‘to worship Venus', become* * to pay 
rrhi-iou* Rvercaer- : taurine, ‘to invoke Snucua \ becomes to 
asseverate m solemn form \ But, ir we took closer, we find that 
very diverse ..-uses arc hire collected. In Hie rave «f parrtttare 
und sorteinr no gewraliziiKon of meaning has occurm); for at 
every sacrifice to the dead we have to conccivr of the sum total 
or of certain of t lie pm rale* an prevut. at every unit-tin of the end 
of oaths, of Stmo boactu as present r tin 1 religious force of this 
far I appears with evidence here. The same explanation lias 
recently been successfully given for imJrgiffirr. On tv if all Roman 
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clritir* were once * fathers 1 ah J 1 fathers of the rare * (that is what 
indigitzi means), does the use of the verb for the invocation of ft 
god in general become intelligible.? 4 In the esse of vtnrrari and 
vcsticarty and of them only, would there he a genmHafttion of 
meaning, which* beginning with definite deities, gradually extend ed 
to cover the whole body uf gods. 

In the Very ease of rerwart, however* the true way in which 
the verb was derived from the substantive tpnu# has Jong since lurrn 
realized* It ii ctnnpkldy ^ibfnetOryi without any need to 
assume ft graUralUatitHi of the meaning. That this derivation 
does not do justice to the predominating religious meaning of the 
word does not imply any derisive objection. 35 In Greek we have 
a perfect analog m * derived from Tk"** the meaning 

of which corresponds exactly to t&mf- The Greek word too 
can be employed m the religious sphere; cp. Hesiod, Tkcog* 
58 tl. {of ilephaistoa) tZti&**a£ dn rar^f ; Xenophon. JfrjpL 

h 88, tw(- ttraTz kc : ,-ith rrj- ^titL 18, 416 IxaQUttm AfrjTQ* 

If we regard the * veneration r of the god* ^3 b similar 
the Lathi word would at once find its completely 
satisfying explanation. But with this would go the Iasi support 
for the derivation of the word from the name of 

Vestal 

The result, then, ii that Vests, uguin, cannot be demon¬ 
strated us a primitive Italian deity. The only case in which 
such a view can l>e maintained with some prospect of success 
is that of Jupiter. We have already seen that his cult wn$ 
common to the different Roman settlements, and that, 
therefore, in the Triad, Jupiter* Mars, Quirinus, he b placed 
before the war-guds of the Palatine and Quirinnl communities. 
With Jupiter we Iiave Lo do with one of the oldest of the 
Indo-Gcnium ^lkIs, even if he cannot be assigned to the 
primitive In do- Germ unit period," The name of *iMw#*jwrf*r 
cannot lie separated from the Greek Zeus, the ancient Indian 
Dyaus and the TlLraeo-Phrygian dutK, Arm$ w tile Mc*«ipia« 
dmmgoc**' Further, rhe same root in n somewhat altered 
form apj>ears in the Etruscan tin, tinm* and also in vnrtuus 
designations of the sky-god in the proGreelc religious of 
Asia Minor.” In p«historic t Lines, then, the cult of this 
god spread over a series of peoples, partly of ImJi^Germanir, 
partly of nuivIndo-Germanic origin* 

Our problem* then, is to this extent modified, that wc have 
now to direct our attention to the question, whether that * 
god was already known to the Italians in primitive Italic 
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times, or whether it was not before they were set tied in 
their historic homes. A linguistic argument seems to spent 
decidedly in favour of the funner possibility. The name of 
Jupiter, Umbrian Jupaier, is composed of t he root *£><>»-, 
which only appears in the oblique cases (Diavis, Diotri, &e.), 
anil pater. At its base lies a vocative *Dim pater, which may 
be compared with the Greek Zee stfrqj. The middle form 
* Diau-pater, which we mast postulate, shows, in its first 
part, the name of the god proper, the thing* from eu to ou, 
which b characteristic of all Italic dialects. Thill sound- 
change has hitherto been regarded a* primitive Italian, imd 
it was natural, therefore, lo transfer the name of Jupiter 
and, with it, the god himself to the primitive Italian age. 
And yet this argument proves to be illusory. We tarn assert 
with certainty that the sound-change in question only took 
place on Italian soil, that is to say, that it is not primitive, 
hut Common Italian. 11 But this implies that no pusitivc 
evidence can be given for the view LJuit Jupiter was a 
primitive Italian deity, 11 We must reckon instead with the 
possibility that the god *Dicu* only became known to the 
Italians on the soil of the Apennine peninsula. 

3, THE RECEPTION OK THE ETRUSCAN DEITIES 

In the oldest calendar we encountered a scries of deities 
with Etruscan names. We must remember, in the first 
place, that ancient Etruria extended right up to thr gnte*. 
of Rome. Immediately beyond the Tiber, at the Janieulum, 
begins the frontier; here too was the seat of Fumnn. whom 
we haw already learned to know ns an Etruscan deity. On 
the other side of the river was Fidcnae, from of old n bridge¬ 
head of the Etruscans; Veil is said to hnve placed it there. 

Special comment L> demanded by a series of Etruscan 
gentile deities, whom we have met with in the must ancient 
circle. Of the cults of single genU* in Rome we have some 
other information. *’ Thus we hear of :i special sacrifice of 
the gem- frahia on the Quirinal hill; we hear also of an 
ancestral heroine, on whom Hercules begat the first Fabius. 
*Iftndu* or Ervhut was the ancestor of the gms fiWonia ; his 
mother was named alter it and is thereby marked out ns a 
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special deity cf the gm$. In Alina was worshipped a god 
Nutnilemus ; h was also called Mars and was the gentile 
god of the Xnwitorii. whose rutin--, fu IN turn, renimii-, us of 
Nitmitor, tin grandfather of the sons of Mars, Romulus and 
Remus. Besides, we have a .VutnirtU* Martins or Xumisiur 
Mars, who belongs to the gnu Sumiria : its name is derived 
from the same root as XnmitW* Xttmitrrnus, 

A great part is also ployed by the gentile gods in the lists 
of deities, which Vara> communicated in his Autiquitates 
rtrum divinanun. There we have offered to us a mass of 
strange names and even stranger interpretations. To hike 
a few example* only, Edula and Fotina have to attend to 
the feeding of children ; the rura stand under the protection 
of the dea Rusina, the calks under Callatiita, the vtilks under 
Valtania. Here again wt have uctunjly to recognize gentile 
deities. Patina and Eduia. who in another passage is called 
Edusa, eamioi be separated from Potinus Potinius PotiJlus t 
Potinns, Pulicitzt Mid from Ed us ins Etwtius , EtrtLBCan 
fiJtrtar. nor can Rusitui 1m: separated front Ruxiiu Rosining 
Rusahiut. ,t Cotlatina is pmbaldy a further formal km of 
the similar root that is present in Collins, while, to conclude, 
Pallnnia may presumably hit set beside Faf{l)im f'altiseniun 
Vnltmim. 

We need quote no further example*—it will be dear 
already that the class of gentile deities was somewhat ex¬ 
tensive in the Roman cult. Volcanos. Saturn us and the 
Diva Angcrona take their places at once in the some cate* 
gory. What demands special discussion and cxphmatiim is 
u pain*, still t- he fm-ntinm-iL 

Edulii Sind Patina, Xtimisius !\Fartiti$ t Purina and Falhnia 
were originally imrl remained objects of private worship. 
Of Volcanus. S&tuznua mid the Diva Angtrona, loo, we 
must assume that they were originally restricted to the 
private cult of their grater. Subsequently, at one date or 
another, they were taken over into the cult of the dty. The 
form of ibis adoption may in its details have been very 
varied ; guesses on the subject are prospect less. We must, 
however, distinguish from this adoption the quit* distinct 
procevi. by which the rare of a special state-cult was com¬ 
mitted by the state to individual grater, so that, they had now 
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to discharge, by the side of thdr gentile cult, certain sacra 
putfhca k in the commission of the state. Thus m meet with 
the cult of So! in the hsD(h of the gens AureHa ; we also 
know of the cult of Hercules by the Potitii and Pbtarii* of 
the cult of Janus oL the tigUhon sororium by the gcuj Horatxa. 

There is one more iketur Unit crimes into play* The period, 
within which original gentile cults of Etruscan origin were 
taken over by the state, is a comparatively limited one* 
Apart from Merourius t whom we have still to discuss, Et is 
only the earliest calendar that gives such deities as changed 
from being gentile deities to being deities of the state. But, 
as the cult of Mercurius goes back into the sixth century,** 
this transition* in general* took place at an even earlier date. 

For this there is only one passible explanation* If the 
private cults of the Fafcoe, Satrii and ^Atigcromy were re¬ 
ceived by the slate, that can only have happened at a time, 
when the Etruscan families ns u whole still took up on im¬ 
portant position in that state. 

We thus catch a glimpse of the social structure of the 
earliest Roman comm unity . We are accustomed to con¬ 
ceive of it as a community of peasants ; there has been 
similar talk of a Roman £ peasant -religion f . But against 
thb wt- must emphatically observe that the ruling part of 
the patrician families certainly docs not lajgin only with the 
fall of the kingship. It is, like the calendar itself, actually 
older than the Etruscan dynasty of the Tarquinii which* 
in its turn, represents the arrival in power of just suck an 
Etruscan family. 11 We remark, then* at the beginning of 
the sixth century, a noble or, if the expression be permitted, 
knightly upper layer of Etruscan origin, standing above the 
common Freemen of the hud and The social struc- 

tun of the earliest Rome agrees* then* entirely with what 
we may observe in contemporary Greece, The connexion 
of a special family with a particular deity, with w r hich 
often associated the belief in descent from him, reminds us 
of the conditions in archaic Greece and its knightly society : 
the picture that Pindar gives is still Ike same. 

Of this noble Etruscan stratum wo can form some eon- 
cep Lion from other sources too. The name of Rome itself 
has been traced by W. Schulze to an Etruscan family of the 
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*ruma ; it must once Lave played a decisive part hi the oldest 
city-community. Further, M, Weber lias already suggested 
that the patrician families had once been country Lords and 
owners of castks. which were formed into communities.** 
This idea has received considerable support from our pre¬ 
vious considerations. For, If u series of munles* above ail. 
PaUitium, Oppius and Codiu* t are called after Etruscan 
families, they must at some time or other have been the 
residence of ont of these noble families. Hut we also And 
in ancient Rome such a dwelling of representative and castle- 
like character which cannot be separated from that aristocratic 
culture. To the earliest stratum of Roman festivals belongs 
the sacrifice of a horse on the 15th of October, the so-called 
equun October. After it was slaughtered in honour of the 
god, the two city-wards, Vdia and Suburu the suburbs of 
the former Palatine and EsquiUnc community, fought for its 
severed head. If the former triumphed, the booty was 
hung up on the Regia, if the latter, on the turns Mannlm,** 
This latter budding, then, lay in I he Subura ; it got its 
name from » gens of Etruscan name. This gens meets ns 
in very curly times in the neighbouring Tuseuhim, where 
it was related by marriage lo the Tarquins; its adoption 
into the society of Roman citizenship took place, according 
to the tradition, in the early Republic. 4 ® We hear in other 
cuses too (Livy 8, 19. 4 ; 20 t 8) of distinguished families of 
Lnthixn maintaining a further residence in Rome. Certainly 
the gnu Mamtlia cannot have stood far in importance behind 
the royal house, Only an that supposition can we under¬ 
stand how. in the sham fight for the horse's head, tin.- strong¬ 
hold of the Mamilii was set against the former palace of the 
King on equal terms, so to say. 

Of one of the two branches of the gens Mamilui we hear 
that it was actually called after its tower 1 Turnin' \* 1 But 
the cognomen 1 Turrinus ' seems to recur in the gens 11 oratia 
{€11,. 1 1 - p- 50.) and this shows that it is no isolated pheno¬ 
menon, We know or Mich castles of residence far noblemen 
from almost tile whole area of the undent Mediterranean, 
from Egypt, from the realm of the Mycenaean and Asia 
Minor culture ; Hannibal himself had nan tut nun in the 
neighbourhood of Carthage- In Italy we have to remember 
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the prehistoric culture of Sardinia, which conics down into 
put period, and shows u whole series of such places: every 
landed estate of any size then: has it-- round tower as its 
fortified centre. * * 

Even clearer will these conditions become, if wc look over 
to Etruria. We find there a dosed class of nobles, whom the 
Romans call print ipes. They have the leading word ut 
the meetings of the League and, within the several com- 
muni ties, they have a body of armed client*, like the Roman 
Fabii, who set out with such a hand against Veil and. according 
to the story, were annihilated on the Cremera.** 

The Etruscan name, too, of these principes is preserved for 
us—the>- were called iucumones. hi the Roman tradition 
the word usually occur* ns projier name. Tarquinius Prisons 
is said to have been originally so named ; a l.iic mm, etttnos 
fa Eokomov ntiteto* to the help of Romulus against Titus 
Tiitius, that is to say, from the region of I lie latrr campus 
Solonim, between Ardca, Lavinium and Lauren turn. 44 But 
apart from this., the iuntmtmrx also appear as :t special class. 
Romulus obtains aid a Itieumanibu s T hw e$l a 7'uscia (Sen-. 
Am* 5, 5tl0) ; the twelve cities had each a lucumo at its 
head and the prophesies of the earth-born god, Tages, are 
said to have been recorded by the tocuMiones. In all these 
eases we have to think of a fixed, privileged upper pIicm. of 
something like the principra, in fact. In accordance with 
this, the Etruscan won! hiugnmur/i, which appear- on the 
most extensive document of the language, the Mummy-roll 
of Agram. 1ms probably been rightly interpreted to mean 
* in the official residence of the ImwfWnr.t, •* It reminds us 
not only, os has been thought, of the Roman Regia, but 
still more of the houses of noble frai^fai or of the curiae, 
which in Rome wen? named after special noble families. 

One more peculiarity may lie mentioned. The appearance 
of a knightly nobility is indissolubly connected in the whole 
Mediterranean area with the technique of fighting from the 
chariot; Max Weber, in particular, has on several occasions 
pointed to the connexion. The war-chariot demands, to 
quote his expression, “ not only a trained fighter, but also 
a man of property to equip it. It is significant, that we 
encounter this means of warfare, not only in the ancient 
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East and in early Greet*, but also in our realm. In ancient 
Piceimm the war-chariot had a very wide extension • re¬ 
mains of something like fifty specimens have been found.*’ 
In Etruria we need only quote such a masterpiece as the 
chariot of Montde.me." The already mentioned Etruscan 
grave on the Esquiline has yielded for earliest Home the 
remains of a chariot, and probably a war-chariot.** It is 
easy to conjecture that the races of the ISth of October, at 
which the right horse of the victorious team was offered to 
Mars, were originally races of war-chariots. 

Let us sum up our concliishuu, It became plain to us 
earlier in our discussion, that, simply on linguistic grounds, 
the earliest divine order in Rome presented mi single picture ; 
Etruscan and native names can be plainly distinguished. 
To this division corresponds a. similar distinction in origin 
between the gods themselves, and, more than that, we have 
been able to follow it up into the detailed arrangements of 
the earliest eonununllv. 


a. THE RECEPTION OF THE GREEK DEITIES 

There rcumins for discussion a class, the appearance of 
which in the earliest order is of special importance.— we im-nn , 
that of the Greek deities. How did they reach Rome ? 

First of all, wc can give a negative answer to one question, 
fn no single ease con it be shown that immediate contact 
took place between Home and Greece or a Greek colony. 
It was by foreign intermediary, thru, that Lite figures of the 
Greek world of gods reached Rome, Thcr nature of this 
mediation leads D to Hie central problem of ancient Italian 
culture. 

As the immediate starting-point, from which the shape* 
of the Greek world of gods found admittance to Rome, we 
may mention two neighs Hiring districts ; w first, 
Campania, important became of its coUmi nation by Greeks, 
especially, because df the oldest settlement, Cumae; secondly, 
Southern Etruria, A decision between the two in detail is 
difficult to make. 

In the ease of Liber we have to think first of Campania. 
Beside him appears a female deity. Libera; as he himself 
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seems to have a model in Dionysofl ’EM SfeffoC, iht former 
existence of a goddess ‘EAs vOi^a might be deduced from the 
chief pkee of worship, 'E?^Qori. This n.w, which has 
been vigorously contested in some quarter*. has. “me year* 
since, received not inconsiderable support from the discovery 
of a Venetian goddess Itnisera * 1 

Even more difficult is Uif question m the ease oi Ceres, 

A number of indications [mint to Campania, above nil, the 
carlv appearance of the goddess Among the Osetian ant 
SabcUioD*. A whole series of cults of a divine * mo liter 
and ‘daughter', corresponding iti their nature to Demeter 
and Kart, extends from Sicily, Paestum anti Samnmm nght 
up into irentrid Italy; the connexion with the Greek south 
is in this way palpable.” But we must also mention tin* 
South Etruscan Feierii, where the name of Ceres appears a* 
eorlv as the sixth century in the inscription of the so-called 
* Ceres vase 1 . The Italian designation of Demrter would 
be explicable, not only by mediation through the Oscans, 
but also from the existence of such a city as Falcrii demon¬ 
strably was, with a strong substratum closely akin to the 
Latins. 41 

With Voleanus the cose is quite clear. The Etruscan 
name shows from whence Rome received Hephaistos. In 
cult, ton, we find at every step contacts with Etruria. Most 
remarkable is the fart, that Volcanus in Rome appears also 
os god of lightning, for which an the Greek side there are no 
immediate parallels. The Etruscan discipline, on the other 
liiuitl, knows him as god of the heavenly lire ; as such Ik 
takes rank immediately after Jupiter. In this point, then, 
again is the Etruscan origin of Volcanus proved ; Hephaist os, 
at its adoption into the Etruscan cult, found his place in the 
doctrine of lightning and come in this form to Rome. 

Conditions in Rome, then, show that other peoples pre¬ 
ceded Rome in their reception of Greek cults. Not only 
could we deduce this fact from the phenomena, which we 
have encountered in Rome; we can also observe it 
immediately in its occurrence. 

At this point, the history of Etruscan art begins to offer 
ii*» a support. We realize that as early as 600 the world of 
Greek gudss and heroes is firmly established there. We may 
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quote from the curly sixth century the- war-elm nut ni' Mon* 
telcone and the bronze relief? of Costello S, Mari nun near 
Perugia. To the turn of the seventh and (sixth centuries 
we ore led by the pin stir works from llie cemetery of Vulei.* 4 
In the course of the seventh century the finds of vases show, 
that Greek and, in particular, Etruscan artisans worked in 
Etruria. We owe f his knowledge to an authority of the first 
order, A. Blake way ; he has referred, in the feme connexion, 
to the tradition, according to which Dcniaratus, a member 
of the house of the Bacchiuduc of Corinth, the supposed 
father of the elder Tarquin, brought Greek artisans, among 
them a potter, to Tarquinii.** 

But we have not yet reached the upper limit. The repre¬ 
sentation of the noma bi t oiuv on a gold ornament from the 
Tombit Re gulini-G slavs j near Caere or on the finds in other 
graves such os the Tom ha di Petriem of Vetulonia, the so- 
called Bokohoris grave of Tarquinii, and, in Loti in u itself, 
the already mentioned Tomba Bemardini of Fracncste, go 
lHick into the early seventh century. The frequent occur* 
rence of this form of representation must show that what 
we have here is not, as has been supposed, the mere adoption 
of an ornamental type, but that the conception of the 1 mis¬ 
tress of the wild " os such had already penetrated into the 
realm of Etruria,** A mythological scene: (the departure of 
Amp hi arm is for the war) lias l>eeti recognized by L. Curtins i: 
on a bronze relief of Mootccalvario. 

As a further example l’opulonia in North Etruria may 
serve us, “ The- Etruscan name of the city {pnpluiui, pujlutm, 
fujlunu) is derived from the god Jvflms* wlio is none other 
than Dionysos. Fujtum stands beside the other name 
paxifs (Bfaztoi), just ai fiimw, as Etruscan designation of 
Hermes. stands beside the grecMng fufm Arut.** As a matter 
of fact, even the name Fufiunt seems to go back to a Greek 
original; it has been brought into connexion with the Bi'jIXtto; 
olro$ of the tsle of Naxos.” Liber, then, finds his parallel 
on the Etruscan side, not only In his character, hut also in 
the age of his cult. In Populoma. at least, the worship of 
the god, from whom the city got its name, must reach back 
to its beginnings. 

The date of the Etruscan settlement seems here to go buck 
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further than was formerly assumed. The most ancient 
traces arc nowadays placed in the jieriixl from KKHi-ti.'JO,* 1 
Bat, even if this result should be confirmed. *’ it does not 
imply an actual city. Indeed, we are expressly told that 
Populonia. was Liter than the rest of the Etruscan cities. 
It certainly only attained importance in the sixth century, 
when it I>egnn to outdo the maritime fame of the neighbouring 
Vetulonia, Only a little earlier than this shall we be able 
to place the foundation of a civic settlement, perhaps in 
the period which is marked by the appearance of the chsm ber¬ 
eaves in the cemetery'. We thus reach the beginnings of 
the seventh century: it is in that age that the city will 
have received its later name. 

Shortly after 700, then, we find Dionysos worshipped in 
on Italian city. The period is rather earlier than the re¬ 
ception of Dionysos in Rome, but still otters an important 
confirmation of our result. Yet another Greek god meets 
us in l'opulunia, who also appears within lhi* oldest Roman 
circle, the god Hephaistns, In Pr.pulonia, however, lie is 
not named after the geiu Voica or vdx<f, hut lx are the name 
ttOhn* after another Etruscan family, which is to be read 
perhnp* ns *£efftn and lurlungs to an extensive group of names 
(Sctiiius, Sediliiw, SchtUiu r Sduhiux Sttinhiluxj. 

Hephaistos, Aflhrtw. too, must have been very old in 
Populonia. His worship stands in close relation to the 
highly developed local working of the iron-ore, which was 
obtained from the neighbouring Elba. Wh«t is even more 
important, the dose connexion with Dionysi>s/uJfifflif is 
not to lie mistaken. 

Fujluv-i, as wc have seen, probably got his name from the 
isle of Naxos. That implies that the cult too comes from 
the same island; as confirmation of this, we note the fact, 
that, in the local saga of Dionysos, the Tyrrhenians, the 
ancestors of the Etruscans in Asia Minor, appear; they iuul 
subdued the neighbouring Loimos and had made it their 
base for their piracies. We come, then, on truces of undent 
connexions between the god of Naxos and a people, which 
must on general grounds be considered as possibly kin to or 
even identical with the Etruscans, We have further evi¬ 
dence fur the connexion of North Etruria with Lemnos ** 
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and need not, therefore, be surprised at the early reception 
of Dionysos in Populonia, Now we know that on that 
island an tiLiu r god was associated with Dionysos. UephuLstos. w 
On the Tyrrhenian Lemnos then, tie had a primitive sent; 
ht was thought of us working at his smithy at Mosychk**. 
If we now bear in mind that Popldonia had an old and im¬ 
portant colt of ieQtavw, the cntielusion is obvious that at the 
foundation of the city, together with the Nftxian Dionysos, 
the associated Hephaistos was adopted. In that case, this 
will lie u second ease of a Greek god liaving his seat in an 
Etruscan city at the beginning of the seventh century. 

Summing tip, we may say that the archaelogical finds 
show n» clearly as we could wish, that the Etruscan# pre¬ 
ceded Rome and Lattum in their reception of the world of 
Greek gods. Similarly, a close study of the various Greek 
cults, that have found their ploci'. within the oldest religious 
order in Rome, con linns our belief tliat in no ease can we 
recognize an immediate contact between Rome and the Greek 
world, but tliat other peoples of Italy always played the jiart 
of intermediaries. The fact may at tirst strike us as strange, 
but it linds its parallels in more than one direction. 

The process that takes place on the grand scale in Home 
is repeated oil a smaller scale iti the neighbouring city of 
Southern Etruria, Folcrii. There, too, we have an Italian 
stratum that was overlaid anti penetrated by strong Etruscan 
influences. Accordingly, there appear tlitre, as "f shall 
sec in a later chapter, beside Latin deities Greek deities too. 
which in part at least were adopted by the Faliseans under 
tlie influ met- of Etruria, But we also meet with the media¬ 
tion of a second people, the Illyrians of Italy. Their settle¬ 
ments not only included Apulia and the eastern valley of the 
Po. but also extended right along the shores of the Adriatic ; 
at certain spots, particularly in Umbria and the land of the 
Pacligni,* 1 they even set foot in the interior of the land. 
In Iguvium lhi * oak-god ’ Mare (Gruiopiiur} was communi¬ 
cated by them to the native Umbrians,** and, as we might 
expect, they uho appeared as the intermediaries for Greek 
cult* and sagas.*' That tin- figure of Aeneas readied Rome 
and Itnly through tin mediation of the lllyrirms hits been 
proved by the most recent treatment of the subject." 
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Similarly, Poseidon seems to have been worshipped in 
Falerii under his Illyrian name. Messapus.** 

A further parallel, which may be drawn, lies in the earliest 
stratum of wonts bottoirtd from the Greek, which we find 
in Latin. They tou, ns may he established b\ unm 
evidences, were taken over through the intermediary of 
other peoples. These are once again the safm* peoples 
that we have already encountered, the Osc&ns and Suliellians, 
suid. above all. the" Etruscans. Through the mediation of 
Etruria, ^, a was taken over as grutnta, oxm>d as sca^nfl. 
Ganymedes us Cat wit us. Acheron us Achtrvm, perhaps 
alsti Tolydeukes as Pollux (Etruscan putukel to mention only 
a few examples. On the other hand, the formation of the 
stem of Aias, Amm in face of AX«i, Atarvx points to the 
mediation of the Oseans, the sound of rojft in face of fr&a 
to that of the Sabines. 

Beside the Chains and the Etruscans we have realised 
the importance in Fahrii of the Italian Illyrians. Here 
tofi a linguistic parallel may be adduced. The Roman form 
of the name, D7u-«, diows that the figure of Odysseus 
cannot have HtsI reached Latium through the Ionian epic. 
As intermediaries, we hove rather, on the grounds of the 
linguistic form, to think probably of the Messapisns of South 
Itgjy, certainly of Illyrian tribes, such as were surely settled 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Odysseus** home.™ 

Ttie hi* tor v of language and the history of religion, then, 
yield one and the same picture. In hath cases we see an 
early and considerable influence exercised by Greece on early 
Home, hut in both cooes the contact is not on immediate one. 

] lie Greek dement is willingly accepted, but there is no tram 
of any attempt to press up to it* source. 

The peculiarity of these circumstances will stand out more 
dearly, if we bring the Utctperiod into comparison with them, 7 ' 
That wave of Greek culture, so strong and so fraught with 
destiny for the future, which sets in with the second half of 
the third century, is characterized by the consciousness that 
the adoption of Greek civilization meant a fundamental, 
transforming influence on the whole man. In this time falls 
the coining of the conception of kanutmtat to describe the 
essence of this culture. At die some time arises the demand 
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tbnt every one wli*t aims at it must go to the wurfts, that 
is to say* must experience the works of the Greeks by know* 
ledge «r the language, by direct contemplation. T his demand, 
which has ever since then remained valid, stands in sharp 
contrast to what we have observed for our period. The 
consciousness of Greek ttatdeia m an original form of culture 
is not to l>e found in it, 

With this negative ehameterization, however, the way is 
already indicated by which we can arrive at a solution of 
our problem. The reception of the Greek world m our age 
in no conscious spiritual acti but a natural product of a 
historical process. It is bound to strike us, lliat just those 
peoples (tunc into question as Intermediaries for Rome, who 
likt the Oscans, lived in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Magna Gmedft, or who. like Ihc Etruscans, had from of old, 
perhaps already in their home in Asia Minor, stood in dose 
touch with Greece- It was just a question of adopting and 
handing on, as one take* over all manner of things from a 

ud glib i mi with -whom one stand- .at art. Even it, over 

and aliove this, the grandeur of Greek civilization played a 
rftk that we must not unifcrestimate t thivt implies only a 
difference in degree, not in principle, dews, Indians. Arabs 
;md Syrians, at a later time, received the sure culture ill 
the same wav^agftin in the course of a natural, histonwd 
process, without deliberate appropriation or deeper spiritual 
penetration. 


Chapter IV 

RELIGION OF ROME AND EARLY ITALY 


I F it is true that Rome received her earliest Greek deities 
from Etruria and t.hr Oscans of Campania, this fact 
implies that the various parts of the peninsula already 
stood in relativ ely close connexion with one another* We 
get the impression that Mil* single, racially distinct cultures 
did not merely live in separate isolation, but that, beyond 
this, some bond of union had already begun to embrace 
them. We should have, in that case, to speak not only of 
the various vultures of Italy, but also of a single early Italian 
culture. Nor could this conception be restricted to the 
* Italian ' peoples, in the strict sense; from the first, Greek 
and Etruscan dements appeared within it. 

Wc fiavc come bock, then, to the problem from which we set 
out at the beginning of our enquiry—the relation of the religion, 
indeed of the culture of early Rome in general, to that of 
early Italy, Hut there is this difference; wt art now in a 
position to grasp the problem more distinctly and, in part 
at least-, to answer it. 

We have already seen, that the conception of a religion 
of primitive Italy, or even of single primitive Italian deities, 
could not stand before a closer examination* A community 
of religious ideas among the peoples of Italy Is only prevail, 
from the moment when the Gmbro-Sabcllian people migrated 
into Italy. But the immigration wn* not restricted to this 
one stream. At about the same time, that is to say, about 
the tenth century b.c., the Illyrian peoples of Italy "took up 
their abode there; we have already succeeded in observing 
how they look part in the formation of linguistic factors 
that are common Italian property. At about the tam e 
time tippcur the Etruscans and then, at about BOO u.c., the 
Greeks on the peninsula. And here we teach an import- 
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ant resuit. As soon Jta the first signs of a general Italian 
development appear, sn soon must wc reckon, in principle 
at least, with the possibility of contacts having been estab¬ 
lished with the Greek world and with the Etruscans. 

How early the relations between Italians and Greeks 
extend. W, Schulze has tried to demonstrate from a Greek 
word, ihga, which was taken over by an Italian tribe.* To 
reach a ' national * Italian cult tire, free from all Greek ele¬ 
ments, seems, then, to be a proepeetless endeavour. Rather 
vve may nay that the Greek element does not merely appear 
very early in Italy, but thut it may be marked as one of 
the dements tltat went to constitute Italian culture. 
‘ Italian ’ and 1 Greek *, then, arc not mutually exclusive 
conceptions, in the sense in which wc use them to-day. At 
the very beginning of Italian history is revealed a peculiarity 
which continues to be noticeable along the inter course 
of development; the apparently foreign world of Greece 
has the power to awoken in the people, by which it is re¬ 
ceived, the slumbering national forces, and liberate them 
for the formation of a culture, which takes its form from 
the inter‘penetration of native and adopted (i.e. Greek) 
elements. 

How little Greek borrowings were regarded as essentially 
opposite to the native element, our previous invest igntions 
may already avail to show. We shall not be mistaken if 
we assume that the Greek deities, who came to the Romans 
through Oscan or Etruscan mediation, appeared to them 
at lirst as purely Italian. Definitely in favour of this view 
is the fact that they all without exception bear Italian 
names ami actually retained them. They were not felt to 
la- foreign any more than any other deities, who came to 
Rome at the same time or later. To experience the Greek 
element iu* specifically distinct in origin or meaning lay far 
from meu'i> thoughts. 

One further example may help us to realize thi* existence 
of two spheres within and beside one another, it may 
to-day rank as certain, that one class of dramatic performance 
was native in Italy, the fabula .‘Hr Ha no, 1 Its origin is to 
be sought in Etruria and in the sphere of religion ; we have 
thr right, l hen, to bring it into our discussion. Its oldest 
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farm ieMi* us on Etruscan gravcqioinLings of the sixth 
century ; from the motherland it reached the Oscan* through 
the Etruscan conquest of Campania and there developed to 
1% splendid prime. People in Rome were still conscious, as 
the name tudi Osci shows, of having derived this type of 
drama from that quarter. 

It has long since been observed, that the popular ploy of 
Grecian South Italy, the Fhlyaces. did not escape contact 
with the Atellan drama. Wilamowjb: 1 has triad to prove 
definite Italian influence from the feet that these Phlyaees 
developed into veritable feme. It was only the dash of 
ltd fen acetut n that made the play of Southern Italy a form 
distinct from its Laconian originals, the itu^kber at . 1 In 
the comedy of Epieharmus in the Sicilian Mcgam. a^ain. 
Wife mow its: lias wished to recognize the expression of 11 
specifically Italian spirit . 1 

On the other hand, the Italian play must have owed 
much to the Greek, I have already colled attention to one 
* pedal point; the metre that h still characteristic of the 
AteLlfiin when it attained litemry form, the versus quadratm f 
seems to come from the comedy of South Italy or of Sicily. 1 
Even more important is a second point* Stage play and 
dramatic poetry are by no means necessarily related. Just 
ns dramatic peltry can be effective without treading the 
hoards, *0 too ran the Inutrds be the scene nf quite undrnm- 
ntic, if lively, performances; dancing, singing and mimicry 
as such, when displayed there, will never miss their effect. 
YVhcthrr the Atellans were originally anything more than 
this, fe rendered at least doubtful by the Etruscan grave- 
paintings. Livy, again, in a wdl-known passage* (F 7, 2 S 4) 
Lellfr us how the Etruscan hid tone* t to quote his own words, 
nm carmine wife* sine imitandorum earminum actu . . . ad 
libiirinie modem mlianiee hand indecoros m$Ut* more Tuxto 
dabant. Here Creek influence must have set in v it certainly 
gave the Atellan, fur the first time* a dramatic diameter 
or, at least, the beginning* of one. 

We haw already remarked that the origin of the Atellun 
force K to be sought in cult: we must now go further into 
the paint. A& a starting-point the Etruscan funeral-plays 
are obvious The demon of death, Phcrsu, sccrns to have 
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appeared, as u (comic ?) figure in the play iLsdf, reminding 
as of the fact that in a Inter Atdfan of Novius the goddess 
of the dead. Mania, the mother of the Lares, appeared in a 
comic role** The connexion of the course and loose* often 
obscene* play with the worship of the dead is remarkably 
siijmfleaDL We cotne upon n circle of ideas, on which II. 
Usener luas touched in a short observation on ' Laughing 
and Weeping *. 8 The dh^oluten ess of the play, t he element 
of living laughter, stands as a force contracted witli the 
lamentation over the dead* For jest and ridicule, just like 
laughing aloud, are alien to the world of the umbras silmies t 
the taciti manes. 

In Athens, as the vase-paintings show, there were, at least 
as early as the sixth century, and probably much earlier, 
choruses m disguise, like those of comedy later, especially 
of birds and knights. We shall have to think of them m 
appearing at the festivals of Dionysos AtJ Aqmlot or at the 
xai tr/flot'j dwri'ma { in them the phallus, both in costume 
and gesture, played a large rdle„ Primitive stages of develop¬ 
ment ore marked by the ilh^paJUim and the #tdhvp4$ot on 
Deles, of which Sennas tolls m (Aiken* 522 B f.). In I Lily 
they havu thcLr counterpart in the cult of Liber, Wc know' 
of the solemn procession of the Dionysinc phallus at Lanuv- 
ium; to the coarse chatter* whirls accompanied the up- 
pcanmee of the choirs of Dionysos, correspond here the verba 
flagtifosis&imd* which rang trat iii the solemn march of the 
symbol at, Lannviuftiv* 

The festivals of Dionysos fall in the spring, w hen the god 
leads up from the earth together with the flowers of the field 
the swarms of souls. The immediate connexion of a gross, 
lascivious play with u festival, which thus belonged also 
to the dead, Is met with in the country Lihcnilia, as des¬ 
ert bed by Vergil (Georg* 2 r 385 f ) + We hear there of loose 
Dionysiae behaviour* with dancing, singing, and primitive 
mummery ; beside ii stands the hanging up of masks (asritfa) 
in honour of the god. We may count it ns certain, that 
we have here to do with a very ancient custom, connected 
from the fmst with the cult of Dionysos* that has its counter¬ 
part also on the Greek side. 18 Through the mask the god 
was ben? honoured as lord of the swarming souls. Once 
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again a comic mid dissolute play stands immediately iicsidr 
tin- cult of the dead. 

A further reflection now forces itself upon us. Just like 
the hanging up of the masks and the worship of the g<>d in 
them, the ploy itself may have belonged to the earliest cult 
of Liber-Dionysos in Italy. The country LiberoKa will in 
that case have preserved an ancient peculiarity, which in 
the city.festival had meanwhile Iwcn lost. 

Tliat this is indeed the ease is suggested by the fact that 
we have traces of similar festivals and games from very early 
time*. On out of the walls of the Tomba della caccin t-della 
pencil in Tiirquinii we see the picture of such a country festival 
with dancing, singing and drinking. More important, ns it 
points directly to the sphere of Dionysos, is the relief on a 
sarcophagus from Chiusi ; on it we recognise men disguised 
as satyrs, decked out in masks and other gear. 11 Both 
pictures probably belong to the sixth century and therefore 
attest plays comparable to the Libcralia as early as tliat 
date. In any ease we shall prefer to suppose that such a 
primitive play us Vergil describes was taken over at a time, 
when the suggestions of an artistic development in the 
direction of corned}’ were not yet present even in Greece 
itself. 

Finally, there is one more point to lie mentioned. The 
well-known fragment of Naeviua (fr, 113 Ribb.): libera 
lins*un biquemur ludis Ubrfalibus has up to now liccn referred 
to the Greek Atomxsta .* 1 Rut Could we not simply apply 
it to the Ldxzralia ? In that case we could assume in Home 
itself similar behaviour to that in the country nnd the whole 
wmild fit into om* single picture. 

One further feature that is common to Greek and Italian 
conceptions remains to be men tinned—the appearance of 
the earth-mother in the form of a horse. We know it from 
Greek religion, hut we have also met it in the forms in which 
Demeter appears in Rome, in the ease of Ceres and TcHiis. 11 
In the story of Camilla the fact still appear* that she herself 
must once liavc been the daughter of Met.»bus and a wife 
in the form of a mare. Just ns, then, we cannot fail to 
recognize Poseidon in her father, we cannot tail to recognize 
in her mother the earth-mot her in horse-form.'* Finally, 
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in (he case of TcJUis, the connexion with the sacred hots* of 
Mars, the cquuit October t is most worthy of note; " here 
Creek mid native conceptions appear in immediate association. 

In connexion with the pomes that wc have already dis¬ 
cussed we should mention that the Roman itaiura seems to 
have its starting-point in the cult of Ceres.’* This agrees 
with the connexion of the beginnings of a literary form, the 
Inmbos, with Dcmeter. In Rome, as in Athens, the enjoy¬ 
ment anil offering of the sacred foods (in one case, the xvxfMtv, 
in the other, the xatura) were associated with loose conduct, 
merrymaking and mockery in the closest possible way, 
And,* in this relation, nil were contrasted with a time of 
abstinence and sorrow. 

Finally, it has become clear, since the demonstration of 
G, Pasquali, 1T that the fiat urn i an metre, in the last resort, 
goes hack to a combination of two Greek cola. While, on 
the one hand* then, the adoption of a foreign metre is un¬ 
mistakable at a very early date.’* that combination and 
its further formal development was the work of Roman 
transformation. Through it, the original short lyrical hues 
(which still apjKur m such in the song of the Arvol Brothers 
were made into a metre for recitative and. further, into the 
metre of the earliest Roman epic. 

Here again, from the very outset, Italian and Greek ele¬ 
ments have interpenetrated. Not less clearly are such 
likenesses to be seen iu the realm of Etruria and flume. 
We arc readily disposed to think of Rome and Latium as 
in early times exclusively the receivers, of Etruria as the 
giver. This is certainly largely true. But wc must realize 
that in Etruria and above all, in the south of that land. « 
strong Italian substratum was present. An Italian people, 
akin to the Latin, had once held those ilistricts; in Fakrii, 
in the south-east uf Etruria, the Italo-fslheu under-lay■ r 
could never be quite suppressed by its Etruscan Lords. The 
penetration of the earlier It alien population by the Etruscan 
immigrants only took place very slowly. In the cemeteries 
wc sw how very gradually, beside the cremation-graves of 
the VUlanova people, the * fossa- * nud chamber-graves of 
the new musters appear; often the two groups lie indis¬ 
criminately beside one another. The relatively rapid decline 
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of Etruscan individuality after the Item An conquest, was 
ptnbaUy due largely tu the font, that there tms still present 
in Etruria the substratum of an earlier population, akin to 
the Romans. 

On the oliier liand we may expect to find early influences 
of Latiurn on Etruria, Juno was taken over there a? nni t 
Janus as cm, Mars became nans. Silvan us arlvai it. Ijm- 
fin age. ns often, offers the clearest picture. Etruscan r*fU 
goes haek to Latin neper, -ofw, Etruscan evpc must lie eon* 
nee ted with Latin cupn, Greek xvm /; the Etruscan word 
is the earliest evidence for the vulgar Latin mppu*, formed 
as a stem in - 0 , which is demanded by the Italian cuppa. 10 A 
surviving Etruscan gloss. lm:na, the name of an article of 
clothing, was already associated, in ancient times with Latin 
form {Vsirro, dt' l. 1. 5, 133J. This is undoubtedly u cose of 
a Latin word borrowed by Etruscan. The change from a 
><!(■ is to be judged as in ytdtfa, Doric yo/ch-a > Etruscan 
ccdaina or us in mapi}. Doric axorti > Latin acocne, which 
come to Rome through Etruscan mediation. The list might 
be extended in various directions. As Etruscan name of 
October Wfi have given ns jmfer. The suffix -fer reminds 
us of the Latin -ber t which meets us in the Latin name of 
tlic month, as also in September, November and December. 
Where the starting-point here is to be sought is not yet 
dear. There is no doubt, however, about the conditions in 
the case of the name of the mentis Junius. 

That it jgnc» hark to the goddess Juno has never been 
questioned. But the formation of the stem causes diffi¬ 
culties, Why was not the month called Jutvmius ? ** We* 
have been reminded that from Lhc name of Poseidon we get not 
only derived forms like fToaet&iamoz, IJtxmMvios;, Ilaotidttrla, 
but tilso IJuutdro-;, IJcm uVuaz, /ZoTfjJufo, The -rt- suffix in 
adjectival formations will have been occasionally suppressed.” 
But we know today that this suffix is secondary in the name 
of the god, 'I 1 h l old form was and from it and 

parallel forms the adjectives without -n arc derived. We 
must seek out explanation, then, along another path. 

The recent attempt to derive Junius from an fWnn form 
of the name of the jjoddess. •Juno.” contradicts all that we 
certainly know of the origin and earliest distribution of the 
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cult; latium alone eon come into question ns. i(s earliest 
home, Everything becomes intelligible, if we once mure 
set out from Etruscan, Juno in Etruria is called rmi. with 
loss of the initial, ns in Etruscan mi, ' Jenut Fn>m 
(i)uni Junius is a regular derivation. In Etruscan itself 
we know n gentile name uni (= *ua*r)» genitive tmfaf. This 
is the more rnnarkahlc, because. us we law already said, 
Juno has her home south of thr Tiber ; only from there did 
her cult reach Etruria, albeit in very early times. The 
earliest Itoniun calender, then, with its iiiensis Jufliia, pre¬ 
sumes the existence of an Etruscan goddess, uni, beside the 
Latin Juno, The name of the month itself perhaps comes 
from South Etruria and passed from there to Rome, That 
Aclu.v is in other places recorded as the Etruscan name o! 
June is no serious objection; the month may have had 
different names in different parts of Etruria. 

We can advance yet one step further. The process of 
give and take both on the side of Runic and on tliul of Etruria 
was bound finally to lead to a dose cultural community 
between them. On the evidence of finds we can already say 
that from the beginning of the seventh century an increas¬ 
ingly marked cultural uniformity was realized in Southern 
Etruria and Latium, From about the sixth century the 
two districts actually form a single dosed circle of culture. 
Here again Language ha* its corresponding picture to give us. 
One may think of the Italian system of names, which the 
two peoples virtually created in alliance with >*nv another, 

Reside this wc may place ft parallel from the sphere d 
divine names. We fmd the souls of the dead described in 
Ruiue as the (dt) names. that is to say. as the 1 g<>od\“ An 
adjective tvwmot (with the same meaning) find a series of 
other formations arc also preserved—for example, the god¬ 
dess, Mania, the mother of the Lares; neither she nor 
Genita Ala tin nor the Mono, who is quoted by Martian, 
Capelin 2.164, among the deities of the underworld, can deny 
their connexion with the Manes. In Oscan the Mum 1 *' are 
denoted by the stem * initio- (UMWftifr kcrrUuit, I'tajitft ; 
Conway ITS), Wc have, then, a root *md-, w hich is extended 
bv various sulllits (-m- ami In Etruscan the same 

root occurs, again to denote the deities of death and the 
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underworld. Here belongs tin- god, Mantwi, from whom I lie 
city of Mantua gob its name, as well as a dan that is developed 
from the same root, Manturna, Mttnhiatut. Etruscan mantmi. 
Here the root is lengthened by an -vl- suffix, as often 
in Etruscan. Whether wc have here a hybrid between an 
Italian root nnd an Etruscan suffix or whether this root 
*m&- represents one of those original points in common be- 
tween Etruscan and an Indo-Gcrmnnic language, which arc 
often to be observed, cannot at the moment be decided. 
We must confine ourselves to establishing the fact that the 
designation of the deities of death by means of a root *md-, 
1 good is a peculiarity shared by Latin with Osean and 
Etruscan. 

Our last remark has brought its from the sphere of lin¬ 
guistics to that of religious conceptions. The characteri¬ 
zation of these deities as the * good then, is a distinctive 
mark of Italian religion also. We have now reached the 
decisive point. It cannot, of course be the aim of a short 
sketch like the present to answer the question of community 
of religious conception in earliest Italy in general; but we 
may illustrate by a few examples the importance ami fruit¬ 
fulness of such it form of questioning. 

Wc begin with a god, of whom It has long been realized 
that lit represents ■ the picture of a special side of Jupiter ’ 
— the gi»d Dius Firiius, or, to give him his full Roman mtmc, 
Serno Suncu&, Dins Fidius. He does not appear in t lie cor lies! 
calendar, but, for all that, he must he an ancient deity, ns 
his appearance among the Umbrians proves. The ritual of 
lguviumnomcsa +Fi»os «r*fMot>w $aneUtt t in whose mime 
wc recognize without difficulty the two component parts of 
Fidiua and Sanctis. The clout: connexion with Jupiter, 
too, finds its confirmation here, for. by him. we find a Jupater 
Sancios. If the Roman god appears in particular ns a god 
of oaths, we find again the counterpart here. The wheel- 
shaped disks, which were preserved in the temple of Dins 
Fidius and counted ns symbols of alliance, the orhes ae»d, 
are also employed in the Umbrian cult {Umbrian urfeta 
=arbita). 

Among the Oscnns the same god seems to occur. For in 
the Quean JtisiaU pumpmui*. fisiais tutu is of the Capuan 
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inscriptions lurks the name of our pod, as Biiohder has 
seen,** There is, indeed, a linguistic difficulty in the way 
of this view, which must fie considered again in the case 
of the identification of the Umbrian "Fisas or *Fisoviw Suneios 
that we have championed, Oserm ftuio*, tliat is: to sj±y 
•Fr-rib*. cannot Ik 1 equated with fxdrt, Fuiius, and fidere 
(from *fcidtre ). ,r Yet it has probably Iwcu rip]it to insist that, 
in view of the correspondence in fact, some escape from the 
linguistic difficulties must he found,** the more so ns these 
agreements in essence can be established not only between 
Roman and Umbrian cult, but also on the Oscan side. 

It Jit hard to decide what is meant by fiisiais pumperiais : 
all the acumen spent on it has hitherto yielded no certain 
result. Better is the case of the fisiais eiduis, especially ns 
they ore supported by the eid&b mamerttiat* which appear 
beside them. It can only be the hits that are meant— 
the Ides of ' Fiiot-Fidius and the Ides of Mama*, that is 
to say, of the Oscan Mars, 11 * In the case of Mars we must 
bear in mind, that of the two festivals of Mars registered in 
the Roman calendar. the lUb of March and the lath of 
October, t lie first falls one day Iwrforc the Ides, the second on 
the Ides themselves, For bins Fidiws, too, a connexion 
cun be found. 

Speaking of the names of the Ides, Yarn* writes : iidiu ab 
to, quod Titsci itus vet potitis quod Sabin* idus dicunt (dr t. I. 
ft. 28), Muerobius expresses himself at greater length; 
id in nn , . , nomcn a Ttixtis. apud qttat i* dies Hum vacatur, 
mmptutn est. item a utem illi interprctanttir Jovitt fidueiam. 
Nam mm Jovrrn aecipit i«l«f Jdct$ ttuctorem, mule rl I meet turn 
Solii in eunmnUm* canuni* et Cretetue? Aia rip ijjiiqa r rocant , M 
ipiet qutnpu San uni Dieapitrtm appellant, ui die* pattern. 
Jure hie dies Javit Jtducia xmealur, cuius hi.r rum fitt due cwn 
stdi* ocmsu, tad ipUndort m diet et nodem continual inlusiratdc 
lima, quad semper in plenUunw, id ext medio mmse, fieri 
sold [Sat. I. la. 14 f.J, 

What conclusions do we draw from this ?—That the ides 
were sacred to Jupiter we know from other sources as wdL 
We have to do with a very undent conception; it already 
appears in the calendar. If the days of the full moon be¬ 
longed to the sky-god. tlmt implies that the shining of the 
is 
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moan by night stood in sonic relation or other to him. He 
was not only the god of the sky by day and of daylight, hut 
god of the heavenly light in general That the root 
as it appears in Jupiter Diespiter* dium &c, t js connected 
in Latin not only with the day. but nfeo with the stars of 
the night hoi been deduced tram the name of the goddess, 
Diana l*Divimm) whom we have still to discuss, whose con¬ 
nexion with the moon stands beyond question. That, 
fnrther, the goddess* to whom the Arval Brethren offer their 
sacrifices, the Dec. Din (XHn from *Divid] was a moon-goddess, 
we have, ua we hupc T proved in another wnrk. J * We find 
the same meaning in Etruscan, where we can quote the name 
of the moon-goddess Th\ who lias her parallels also in the 
languages of Asia Minor.** In this circle the name of Dins 
{*DMut) Fichus belongs. We have already referred to his 
eonnexirm with Jupiter; Din and Diana arc related to 
him as feminine formations M and we mav T therefore* con¬ 
jecture; that in his case, too, the relation to the light of 
night will not be missing- The connexion can he drawn 
even closer; just as the oath by Dius Fid ins is Liken under 
the open sky* so too does the Master of the Arvnl Brethren, 
when he announces the festival of the Dea Din to the brother* 
hood between the Nones and Ides of January, perform the 
rite rub rfivo + M The Oikcan evidence fits in perfectly ; it is 
the cuping-stone of our argument, If special idw were 
dedicated to * Fu ioi t there lay in hi - nature same relation to 
t hr light of the moon. In that case he can hardly have 
been any other than the Roman Dius Fidius. 

From this a conclusion results, The name of the idus lias 
hitherto been regarded as inexplicable on the linguistic side. 
The derivation from Etruscan and the interpretation as 
Jovis Jiducia that b inseparable from It has acarn and again, 
been called in question. But new wt can nn longer disguise 
from ourselves how exedfr idly this interpretation tits in with 
our preview* line of thought;, A linguistic explanation from 
Etruscan can. it is true, even now not be given. But if the 
Ides are brought into connexion with the god of loyalty and 
oaths, *Fuqs or Fidiu* r who himself represents a special 
invocation of Jupiter, that indicates with absolute certainty 
Dmt the explanation as Jbtrft Jiducia hits the mart 
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The relation of Jupiter to tin: day of the full moon on the 
Ides, might, if we set cut from its common appearance among 
the Romans and Oscans, have raised u claim to rank as 
primitive Italian. Yet this very case must show' hois prema¬ 
ture such a conclusion would be. Not only do the Ides, as 
we are expressly informed, bear an Etruscan name, but the 
traditional explanation of the name on the ground of Etruscan 
us Jotis Jidueia may now rank us certain- However cun- 
HTvativdy wc estimate these foots, we cannot escape the 
conclusion that the conception in question was from the iir>L 
proper not only to the Italians in the narrower m-jisc. but 
also to the Etruscans. As the attempt to assign priority 
to either of the two groups is prospc-ctless, we shall for the 
time being have to assume that the conception was developed 
by both in common, 

After the Ides and their connexion with Jupiter we may 
name yet another example which again proves the extension 
of a religions conception over wide areas of Italy. With 
it we are again brought into the circle of the sky-god. 

in Igmimn in Umlnria then- was a triad of gods, which 
(beside another, distinguished by the epithet Gmhovius) all 
bore their relation to Jupiter in their name: Trebon Jovian, 
Te/rot Jovios and Fiso* Sancton.** The third of this triad 
we have already treated in passing ; it is the first in this 
circle that will now occupy us. 

To explain the name Trebos. wc liave been referred to 
Ostan triiirtim, accusative, ' donum ti ibnrakkiuf. ' atdift- 
fiiwi trUamkavum. 1 aedificate ', Latin trahr. ' beam V n 
It has been supposed that the name of the god meant -imply 
1 house ’.* 1 But this would lack any real analogy and the 
reference to the fact that other abstract ideas are to be found 
in the Italian religions has little force. ** Further, It seems 
in the highest degree unlikely, that a god like T rebut was 
actually named 1 house ’ as an abstract term—at least if 
we compare it with such acknowledged abstractions as 
Tides, Mens, Fehrb, Solus, or the analogies in Greek religion, 48 
Students of religion hove rather been inclined to recognize 
in the belief in a supposed god, Janus, 1 door Lares, * house- 
plot ", Vesta, * hearth ", an emphasizing of the acttjni, the 
immediately experienced, the concrete. 41 
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Another possibility has lmen proposed by A. v, El iimen- 
thal,* 1 He reminds us how primitive German *an.tH, ‘ god 
‘ Ase might be explained etymologically ns it siicred pillar,*® 
and that we can now place beside it Vcnctic- m ahsu, * image 
of wood '.** Now with Trelxis is obviously connected Latin 
train , ‘beam\ just like the primitive kindred forms in Old 
Bulgarian, treba. 4 imageand irApitibja 1 slirinr . ,t mu] 
Lhis association is recommended on grounds oT fact, in su 
for as Liu: possibility or connexion with Jupiter mnv for the 
first opens up* St* Augustine, dt, c»V. dW 7, 11, quotes from 
Varro a Roman Jupiter Tig ill us; in this name, parallel to 
the Umbrian Trdm Javio*, the sky-god is directly desig¬ 
nated as * pillar 1 or 1 beam \ We may also think of the 
tigiUum sororivm* to which sacrifice was made in Rome on 
the 1st of October.** As Jupiter is him sell' the ln-am, 
worship is paid in the second place to the beam itself; tigiilo 
sororitt ad compitum Acili is the note in the Fasti of the Arval 
Brethren on the day just mentioned. 

Here once again the Roman conception takes its place 
within the circle of the kalian; beside the Umbrian ritual 
the Venetian people, too, seems to offer m analogy. A 
further question would he, what have wc to conceive under 
the form of the * beam * or ‘ pilbir ’ as god, and, in particular, 
as Jupiter? Quickest with their explanation will probably 
be those who are always ready to divine a prehistoric cult of 
fetishes. On the other hand, Vorro’s interpretation of Jup¬ 
iter Tigillus, qmd Unuptam f^iilwr t ntinduta coaUm i ac nwtintt, 
must not be entirely disregarded. The Germanic Irmin 
column, which at once suggests itself for emu pa risen, the 
ancient Cretan cult of pillars and columns, mid alt the paral¬ 
lels that may lie adduced from ancient Sardinia *®—these 
should represent the sphere in which wc might hoiwftUJy stmk 
the explanation. But nothing short of an exhaustive in¬ 
quiry, such as is out of the quest inn here, could lead to any 
result* 

Finally, we may quote a third and last ease to illustrate 
tlic importance of the world of conceptions held in comm on 
throughout primitive Italy, Only, in this case, beside the 
common element, the dement of division comes into greater 
prominence—the special form under which a divine being 
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is conceived by individual people* and filter! into the sum of 
their picture of the world. 

One of the characteristic deities of Rome is the Genius. 
There is no doubt* that in Etruria there existed an entirely 
comparable conception ; the agreements in detail can easily 
he indicated.« But Inside these agreements appear Just as 
obvious and as fundamental differences. A vigorous em¬ 
phasis on the physical, on sex and blood-connexion, a special 
position of woman within the order of society, a specifically 
feminine view of the world in Etruria, is answered in Rome by 
a not less decided aversion to such ideas. The Roman con¬ 
cept ion of Genius hus a pronounced male orientation. 

This has all been set out with sufficient force at an earlier 
point." Here we would only call attention to one detail. 
It is characteristic of the Etruscan conception, that the 
Genius is not only represented as phallus, but that it obn 
appears ns a grave-monument. For this world procreation 
and death arc indissolubly connected. In the bosom of 
earth, where the dead finds his place of rest, new life is con¬ 
ceived ; from the nature of death and the dead it draws its 
force. Just ns Etruria takes up a position of contrast to 
Rome with it^ fat her-right through its special position of 
woman, so to t he primacy of woman over man rotwiipmU the 
devotion, inseparable from it, to the powers of the earth in 
their two aspects—lords of birth and death. 

From Etruria our gaze involuntarily wanders to that other 
age, which was similarly attached to the earth, to the pro 
Homeric world. It seems ta-dav to be in process of tieing 
revealed In us that the Etruscan conception of Genius had its 
parallels there. 10 The pre-Homeric world of gods had its 
influence on Rome ju> well as on Etruria, Rut in Rome it 
never cauie to an exclusive primacy of the earth-deities, even 
if an important place is duly assigned to them; still less 
could a primacy of woman ns against the male principle he 
carried through! With this, the fact that it was precisely the 
Etruscans who introduced that world of gods to Runic 
receives a new sad vital importance. 

The god Poseidon bars, as has lung been recognized, no 
proper name, but. is designated as the * lord " or * husband of 
the earth \ that is to say, of Aa or Aa-fidm)/}. In this, scholars 
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Have tried to find a symbol of the general subjection of the 
male to the female in the pre-Homeric world of gods* 11 If 
this is so, it will Ik important that the Etruscans seem to 
have adopted that designation of the earth-god in its original 
meaning.** Behind the TeUurus Terratquc pater . who stands 
in the Etruscan sky-temple beside Geres-Bemcter (Martian. 
Capelin 1 ( 49) we may per Imps look for the divine lord of 
the earth. If this is correct/* there is revealed nut only an 
historical connexion of the Etruscans with the pre-Homeric 
world, which enabled them still to understand the primitive 
meaning of Poseidon and of his name, but also a mutual 
kinship of nature. With the earth-mother and the husband 
named after her the human sphere can at once be compared. 
There, too. we have on Etruscan inscriptions the description 
of a man as husband of a particular woman ; 41 in this, ns 
in the designation by descent from the mother, that primacy 
of the female found its palpable expression. 


Chapter V 

the roman form 

A LREADY we have found ourselves compelled to 
emphasize the peculiarities of a Ronisui t*>rtn in 
face nf all that could be recognized of community 
with the surrounding world of ancient Italy and of the anrinit 
Mediterranean in general. These peculiarities consisted in 
this, that Rome, despite all her contact with, all her borrowing 
from tho* otIter spheres, yet transformed and reshaped 
them in u manner that could not be traced at once to its 
final causes. We have to accept it ns something linal, a 
specific form, peculiar to Rome. 

We L'stiif upon the question in a specially emphatic form 
when wc were discussing the Genius. We are no a- directly 
compelled to indicate, as the completion of the story of 
Rome's contacts with her neighbours, the points in which 
she was distinguished from them, in which she was her 'cry 
own and original self. In the case of a phenomenon as impor¬ 
tant and individual as Rome, a special interest is evoked by 
those traits, in which her individuality first, or, if wc prefer 
it, from the very beginning expressed itself. 


1. THE KIXCSIHT 

To the fixed structure of the old calendar belongs the 
division of the course of the month into Kalends, Nones and 
Ides. Of these the first got their name from the cdttrt of 
the pwdifrr minor; he announces on the Capitol at the 
Curia Calabra on what day the Nones fall and when the 
announcement of the festivals for the rest of the month will 
ensue (Vnrro, * I. t. d. 27; fast Praenest. on the 1st of 
January; CIL 1, 1* p- 381). Before doing so, the same 
officer of the college of pontiBees 1 had brought news to the 
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I'M of the appearance of the new moon and had 

assisted him in offering a sacrifice (AJAerob,, Sai . 1, 15, 9). 
The announcement of the days of festival, on the other hand, 
belonged to the king alone: he made it from the citadel to 
the country-folk, who streamed for the occasion into the 
city {Varru, i. e. 26; ep. IS; Mam*., t. c, 112), 

This process, which goes back into the very earliest times * 
mid was implied in the existence of Kalends and Nones, shows 
a decisive rtMe played by the king in the fixing of the calendar. 
It is unmistakable that the real stress falls on the observation 
and appearance of the moon; and. in accordance with this, 
the activity of the king seems to be restricted to the regulation 
of the times of festivals within the frame of each separate 
month* !n a well-known stoma * Catullus speaks of the 
muon as dividing lip the course of the year by the months 
(&4 f 17 f.); so the step from one to other will not be so very 
great. We shuJJ, in fact, sec that the king again comes intn 
decisive prominence at the end of the sacml year. Rut, to 
prove this, we must go back a little way. 

Reside two days in the calendar, the 34th of Murch and 
Lhe 24th of May, is found the annotation, Q.R.C.F. That 
Uus is to I*- r<»d, <i(iumdo) lt(rxj C(omitiarit) F(<w), was 
already seen by the and rut commentators, Varro {dc t. l. 

»l) anti Vert-ins Flncetis (Paul. Fcsl, p. 254 M, ; font. Prarn^t, 
nrt the 24th of Mnreh, LU I, 1", p. 284, where a conflicting 
explanation is rejected). That meant to suv, that mi bath 
those days men could only go about their civil business, after 
the king had performed the function described in the word 
anmiMrt. We have to do, then, with diet Ji.m\ days which 
were only set free after lhr completion of n religious r c L* 

But did this romUiarc consist of such a religious art. ? 
Mommsen, at least,* made up his mind that by it was meant 
the holding of the Cotmtk by the king. Here, he thought, 
was retained in the calendar a function of the 1 real' king 
which could obviously only la? applied to him and not to the 
SSrfilicinl king of the Republican order. 

Hiis interpretation, at find gjani'e, is most seductive. 
Rot. we must not forget that the holding of the Comitia 
was expressed by such phrases « amitia habert. faccrt, 
.i/irtfr, ufur by teniiti&re, • And indeed the ancients under* 
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stood what happened in quite another way. The explanation 
of Verrius Flaer-m. qiitm ln r#a? rater ificul tier divinit rebut ptr- 
fedis m cmniHum venit (Paul. Fe$L p* 259 3L) t tfpraks only 
of a sacrifice and an ensuing entry into the Comitium h a 
definite part of t he Forum, Nor is Vnrro'a explanation very 
different. His words, qmd co die rex i dicat 

fso the manuscripts) ad comitinnu ad quod (tmpu$ y nefas, 
ah eo fax: itaque past id tompw lege actum xaepe, attest only 
a dia: re ad eomtttum. by which we cannot in imy case under¬ 
stand a holding of the Cornitiu* O. Hirachfiid 7 * easy correc¬ 
tion of dicat into Hint '* would bring ir* to a Hacrifictr in Varm* 
too i that in any casr we nmy see in comitfate a sacral act 
is proved not only by the agreement with the notice in the 
Epitome of Ft-btus, but also by a further consideration. 

Wbfflowu, 1 as it seems to me, did wnU to point out, that, on 
tile 24fch of March and the 24th of Hay. the SnJIi came into 
activity in some way or other; much at least seems to 
emerge from the broken passage in Festus (p*27E 3L)* This 
is the more important, as both days follow immediately on 
the restJvah designated as TithUmtriuind* The first of 
them, on the S9td of March, was proper to Mars* the second* 
on the 3&rd of May. to Volcanos. 11 II js important to 
note, that at leusi at the festival of Mars the Salii again 

appeared* 1 * This cotmexion seems to confirm the view that 
the activity of the king* which is described by eomitmre w 
was primarily of a sacral diameter. 

If wc are at liberty to make any guesses about the days 
character!iw*l as Q.R.C.F, we may guc#s of the first, that it 
l>donged to those functions of March r which, beginning about 
the middle of the month* or rather at the cud of February* 
expressed the loginning of warlike activity and for that 
reason were proper to Mars. It ia the very college of Salii 
that comes into action, in the ancititi mourn of the first and 
the Agoni um of the 17th of Marth u The cere in fin y per¬ 
formed )>y the king on the 23id of March seems to hive formed 
the cunetosirin of this cycle of festivals. 

It Inks long since been nbvrveth I hilt She Rtgifuguon of ill£ 
24th of February stands in definite connexion with the days 
that we have been discussing, 1 * The same day of the month, 
the npije&rnnci" of the king and I he sacrifice attested for him 
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it &yoa$ xQ&i t& Jxyofihtp xou trltp (Plutarch, ijunttt. Rom, 63) 
complete- the connexion. This connexion was felt ns SO close, 
that, people were rather inclined to interpret the sign that 
we have been discussing as something Like Q(undj R(<%r ex) 
C(omifia) F(ugertl)—-a view against which a Venn us Flaccus 
(fast PrttcncsL on March the 34th, CTL I, 1 \ p, 234) had 
still expressly to protest. 

Yet, if we regard our tradition more closely, Jjesidr the 
mutual connexion a very pa I paid? contrast is seen to exist. 
If Verrius Fhuxus’s explanation in the first two coses came 
to this, that the king dizinis rebus perfeetk in cotmllum venit, 
we read of the Regifugium, koxi yovt rff h ayoiuj ffaata rw 
jjyofiivtii xoftnito .tdratoc. $i- (hwo; 6 (kuftXeiK H'jtu Tayo- tiewi 
it dpwu, (Flu torch, l. e.). Instead of an appearance 
on the Coinitium wa have n ritual of cursing, calling on the 
king to quit the Forum and dearly giving the day its name. 

That here we actually grasp the earliest meaning is proved 
by the parallel formation of the wind Poptifugium. 1 * For 
this, too. n ritual of cursing is expressly recorded. 11 .lost 
as etiological stories of various kinds were linked to this, so 
were they to the Regifugium. It was only natural that 
a later time should refer it to the expulsion of the kings, 17 
This in of further interest, inasmuch ns, just ns the stories 
about the Poplifugium were regularly associated with some 
event of a dark and evil character (the death of Romulus: 
the storm of Rome by the Gauls and the ensuing attack of 
the Et ruscans nr Latins), so too must traces of similar events 
have been sought fur the Regifugium anti its ritual of cursing. 

Rut, even if we disregard the traditional stories entirely, 
the ritual and festival os a whole can hardly be understood 
except as a ceremony of mourning and gloom. It is at once 
remarkable that the Regifugium, in contrast to the similar 
days in March and Mnv. is n dies nefmttis ; even more re¬ 
mark)! bit i- the FaH. that only one day In-fore it. came the dies 
parent ale* and their concluding day, the FemEia (the 21st of 
February), us also the Caristin, another festival of the dead 
(the 22nd of February). The contrast with the warlike 
demeanour and the new beginning of March, the start of 
which is a Iren dy marked by the Eqwrna (the 27Lh of Fcbru* 
«ry), is too evident to he overlooked. 
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But we must take oat further step, lieforc the ceremony 
can be completely realized. The festivals of March were 
definite I v marked as a new beginning, ami this was true not 
only of the activities of war, in so far as the preparation of 
the army to take the field, the dedication of arms and gear 
for the battle find expression. With March the New Year 
actually begins. If wc have here the beginning, then Ftbm- 
ary mur ks the end of the year just past For the Regifugium, 
which is placed on the tilth, that is to say, towards the end 
of the month, this has an increased appropriateness. 

Moreover, just os the ceremoni^ of the 24tll of March and 
tire i'lLh of May arc supplements to the Tubilustria, so is 
the Regifugium a supplement to the festival of the Termi- 
Uftlirt (the 23rd of February). The god Terminus, to whom it 
is dedicated, does indeed usually count only as a god of de¬ 
marcation of ground and soil, ull even as the boundary-stone 
itself. But there is no doubt that the sphere of the god U 
not herewith exhausted. The substantive terminus certainly 
can denote the boundary-stone, but the fact that you can 
speak not only of termini agrorum, termini urbis, but also of 
a terminus vitae, shows that the meaning of end In time was 
also included. The same is true of tlic god. Wissowu, who 
lias championed the narrower meaning with special force, 1 * 
supplies us with the material for understanding Terminus 
bs expression of limitation in time as well as in space. 

That the Tmmnalia got their name from the fact quod 
it dies cMretnu$ anni constitute, is stated by Vnrro in his 
explanation of the Homan festivals [de f. I, 0, IS), Simi- 
lirlv Ovid describes the day as sacroruvi firti* (Fil'd. 30) 
and Mocrobius (Sat, l, 13, IS f.) and Censorious (20, fl ; 10) 
express themselves in similar Cushion when they are dis¬ 
cussing intercalation. Xt was so arranged that the Termi- 
nnlin were immediately appended ln'th to the intercalated 
day (bisnextum) and the intercalated month (menru inter- 
coforiV). 11 Here again they are evident as the sacral conclusion 
of the year. Wc have still left the inscription CLL 0, l BUS ; 
it lays* down that on the Tenninalsa the punishment for 
neglect of the partntatio shall fall due and therewith shows 
a reckoning that Is orientated by the same end of the 
year." 
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In view of this [ find it hard indeed to understand how 
Wissowa could deny the significance of Terminus as god of 
limitation in time os well as in space. The observation of 
Varro that makes so curious an impression on os. that the 
gods rd the first two months, Janus and Terminus, propter 
imlh ct jittcA hold their place (St, Augustine, de civ, /h i 
7, 7 -- TFT. die. Itlfrg. 9 Agahd; cp. Ovid, Fast. It, fil f.J 
Incomes intelligible the moment that we refer the second 
case to the end of the old year, that begins again with March, 
but refer Janus to the later order, in which the year began 
with January. 

We may sav. then, that the Regifugium of the 24th of 
February fell on the day on which the ending veer also 
retired and disnpj»eare‘<l. If we nuw consider, Uuit the king 
in other casts plays a part in the calendar and festivals— 
the appearance >tf the new' moon i-. announced to him, he 
proclaims the festivals in each several month, and we have- 
therefore postulated for him a re hit ton to the year n& a whole 
—the conviction must be borne in on us that our last con¬ 
clusion is no accident. That the king on the Uegifugium, in 
contrast to the 24th of March, after performing the sacrifice, 
must not trend the Comitium, but fly with all speed, that is 
to sav, vanish, can no more be separated from the ending 
and vanishing of the old year I linn can the opposite cere 
mony from the beginning of the new. Up to now. the king 
has only met us in the ride of announcer of the ruonthlv 
festivals; here we have to do with somet hing of a very 
different diameter. The fact is that in his own person hr 
represents the departure of the past year and the accomplished 
entry of the new, that he actually lives it through. 

There is nothing to surprise us if such a ceremony stands 
in the closest connexion with the festivals of the dead in 
February. Beside the year stands the saccuinm in Rome 
ft* the most comprehensive period of time. The original 
■secular celebrations of the years 246 and 146. in contrast 
In those of Augustus and all subsequent ones, were related 
solely to the pawing of t lie old xoraihim . That ja why they 
were appropriated to the deities of death. Dis and FWt- 
pinn. Hit- choir of twenty-seven virgins, tlint upfH-ure-d rm 
this occasion, belonged from the outset to the cult of the 
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nether powers, fia, apart from other evidence, its original 
appnirantt' in the grave-pnitilings of Apulia shows.** The 
Regifugium fits perfectly into this circle of ideas: year and 
rsmilum both lead ns at their close into the realm of the 
dcath*f(!st i vuls. 

For comparison let us adduce the forms of a state of unite 
another kind. Onee again, however, we have to do with n 
sacred kingship and in this lies the possibility of a connexion 
with tlie Roman rex, 

When the Portuguese established themselves in the south¬ 
east of Africa, they came upon the empire of the Mnimmutajui ; 
the observations t hat were then mode still enable us to grasp 
its structure as a whole. What concerns ns here is the 
ordering to which the life of the king himself was subjected. 
Decisive for him was the calendar, which was divided up 
according to the seasons find the stars. In particular, it 
was the movements of the moon that regulated the conduct 
of the king. When the nmou was on the wane the king 
withdrew from sight; when the muon was new he remained 
in hiding: in fact he lived, disappeared and reappeared in 
accordance with the phases nf the heavenly body, which 
was set over him as norm of his life. 41 

It is obvious at once that we have here >m agreement with 
our hurts. The broad fact iff the Roman king's not only 
announcing the festivals by public proclamation month by 
month at the beginning of the second quarter oi the moon, 
but also representing the year itself at the moment of its 
close and rebirth, disappearing with it and appearing again 
—nil tliis receives definition and confirmation from this 
comparison. 

One or two special points should be emphasr/ed. In the 
circle of the ceremonies of that East African tribe there appears 
at the New Moon of May a sham fight, of which the king is 
a .spectator , 14 Tlii* reminds u* of the role of the Salii. that we 
have already noted, on the occasions of the 24th of March 
and the 24th of May. and also of the first TnhiliLitriiim—only 
that in Africa the drum took i be place of the trumpet. But 
perhaps most remarkable of ill is the connexion between the 
numerous audiences and salutations of the Manama tap*, nil 
exactly regulated by the moon, and an Etruscan custom. 
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which is reported by Macro bins (So/. I, IS, 13). 1D Among 
the Etruscans the king was sainted every ninth day, and 
questions on the most difficult mutters were submitted to 
him. Mocrobius mentions this custom it) connexion with 
the Nones. The neighbours of Rome on the north of the 
Tiber, then, hud n kingship that was regulated by tile phases 
of the moon. 

But ii still mare important etui hex ion seems to reveal 
itself. In the .Empire of the Mottumatnpa human sacrifices 
were customary at the yearly festivals, which might (lot 
only be selected from the circle of the nobility, but which 
did not even stop nt the king himself. It has been observed 
that this phenomenon leads us to a widely diffused order of 
public religion, in the centre of which stands the figure of 
a god-king, whose fate consists in the projection of cosmic 
events upon earthly forms of life.** Our material, which is 
very old and very plentiful,” shows that there too the course 
of the stars is the decisive factor. At a certain conjunction 
of the stars, the return of which follows at definite intervals, 
the king himself was sacrificed to the gods. The length of 
this period was subjected in detail to great variation ; hut 
the sure facts that regularly appear are the ritual sacrifice of 
the king (or his ransom) and the identification of tins king 
himself with the moon. 

It is very tempting to link up the Roman kingship again 
with these ideas. The connexion with the moon is there. 
The Regifugium, as we have realized it, undoubtedly repre¬ 
sented the projection of cosmic events on a form of earthly 
life. Even if a regular sacrifice of the king is missing, yet 
we might well suppose that, LLl ritual of cursing, in so far as 
it represents a compulsion, a pressure and, therewith, a 
humiliation of the king, lias token the place of the sacri¬ 
fice . , , Similar conclusions have been drawn, whether 
rightly or wrongly, in relation to other facts." 

If we pursue these ideas further, we find in Italy itself 
the direct requirement of the slaying of the king in cult; 
I refer to t he Rex Nemorensls at the shrine of Diana on the 
lake of Nerni.** This institution once gave J, G, Frazer his 
starting-point for his eoUe. turn of material and for his re¬ 
searches on the subject of the sacrifice of the king, Thu 
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comparison Itctwccix tlie two, the Ronmn king and the Hex 
Nemorensss, is instructive indeed. 

What at once distinguishes the king of the grove from the 
Roman king, is this, that his slaying is not a projection of 
any cosmic event. Nowhere do we find a trace of any ref¬ 
erence to n time-rhythm or to even the slightest connexion 
with the moon. Every holder of the royal dignity must 
die at the moment that a new candidate appears and cf>n- 
ij tiers lum in battle. Even if this was n case of sacrifice 
(and tliere is much that speaks in favour of this view),” yet 
the basic idea is tjuitc a different one. In another context 
! have tried to show that with the shrine of Diana-Artemis 
was connected a kingship of the 1 stranger 1 and that that is 
why the duet and the right of possession that is based on it 
decides the royal rank.* 1 

We have, then, encountered two entirely distinct ideas 
inside the sphere- of sacrifice of the king, the cosmic kingship 
and the duel of the ‘ stranger \ 1 throw out the suggestion, 

that the pursuit of this idea may lead to a sorting out of the 
ample material that has been amassed by i rflzer and Fro- 
beruLis round this question of the king-sacrifice. Here «c 
must renounce the attempt, although n separation of this 
kind might in many cases be effected without difficulty.* 1 
All we need do is to draw the conclusions for the institution 
in Home, 

With the Rex NVmnrcnsis the bloody net of slaying always 
remained connected ; we hear of it its late as Hie Empire.* 1 
In Rome, on the other hand, if our previous suggestion is 
correct:, the sacrifice proper had very early liven abolished. 
But is it really true Hint it ever existed f It is at once re- 
mnrknbts Hint the story of the tearing aw under of Romulus, 
and, with it, the idea of an actual sacrifice of the king, is 
associated not with our Regifugium, but with the Poplifugium 
of the third of July. 1 * The name itself is decisive. It was 
as old as the calendar itself, that is to say as old as the union 
of the distinct settlements on Roman soil into n single civic 
community. This shows that as lung os there was n Rome, 
there was never on the 24th of February a sacrifice of the king, 

.inti yet no undoubted connexion with the 1 cosmic king 
exists ; in uni' wav or another this kind of king must have 
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been requited for the earliest Rc-tne that W Cun know. He 
meeU us from South India as far as Mesopotamia, and 
thence to thr >■ last and north of Africa; how old he is is 
shown by Itis appearance in ancient Babylonia. Some 
offshoot or other from this di^e of ideas enme at a very 
early date from the East to Central Italy. It came, just as 
the pictures of the world of fahle of the ancient East made 
their way into the early art of Italy, as pieces of ancient 
Eastern wearing reached the graves of Caere and Pmeneste. 
Or it may have to me to pus., just us in the last, pre-Etruscan 
phase of the Villnnovn age at Bologna lArnuahli) the 'tree 
of life * Hpj'curs in monumental form with the two confronted 
bulls. 1 " That it was precisely the Etruscans, among whom, 
us among the Romans, the * moon-kingship 1 was realized, can 
Hardly be regarded as accidental. 

But the decisive point is not the mere fact that influence 
of this kind can he felt in the kingship of the earliest Rome, 
but rather in the form under which it was adopted and 
reshaped- The king stands in au unmistakable relation 
to the moon, but be is not liimscif the moon. The full 
and permanent identification is wanting; what we find in 
its place may be expittted by saying that, in place of 
substantial identification, an identification of acts appear*. 
Men restrict themselves to expressing the meaning of a 
heavenly body, its ordering of the months, its end and 
the sequence of its days of festival, by a scries of recurring 
ceremonies. Thus, on tin- Nones, the king announces from 
lime to time from the citadel the ordering of the festivals. 

Further, the king in not offered in sacrifice ; all we linrc is 
the hint conveyed liy the rituul of cursing. Here we must 
remember that Roman religion has a fundamental disdain for 
human sacrifice, n peculiarity that sets it in the sharpest 
contrast to the Etruscan, But, in Lent him. in the close 
neighbourhood of Rome, ideas, as the Rex Nr mown sis shows, 
wet* different. 

Much marr; remarkable, however, is the (her that here 
again the character of n recurrent net appears. The ritual 
sacrifice of the king meant for it* victim tliat this ceremony 
was a single, mighty event that as end and fulfilment rounded 
off his life on earth. In Runic- this process was converted 
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into* scffeft Cif rulbmjte that wnld regularly be repeated by 
the ftiinit king. Wc recognize pjain the indifference to Ih* fc 
staking of all* the taking of life itself ; but we recognize at 
tin- *umc time, that it emphasize* that it is :* series of acts, 
in which the relation of king to year must in* expressed» 

1 do not think thm I am going too far if I say that wo have 
here struck a fad t hat is of decisi ve importance for the w hole 
of Roman religion* 11 Its divine figures as we shall Jvooii 
see In & special sense p lacked the plastic riel in cos „ the forma¬ 
tive quality of the Creek : in this they are poorer than them, 
paler and m ore shadowy, The nutmn for the Roman h 
expressed not in the flgare T but in a succession of nets, in 
which it encounters man, gives him model instructions and, 
for them, demands attention in cult (re/igioh An analogous 
principle seems to be present in our ease, causing a scries of 
significant acts to replace an incomparably fuller persomfb 
cation. 

The re.i itacrifieuius m certainly no god-king* Rut in Jib 
actions arc revroled a cosmic, that is to say, a divine ordering, 
n divine existence. Rut the fact I hat this appears only 
herein* only m a succession of actions, seems to !>c comparable 
with what we have been discussing; no complete and essential 
identification i* expressed, Similar is the case of the * trium- 
(dmturHe wears the dre -> of Jupiter OpUmiiB Maximus, 
without being identical with him*** He is %o only in a 
single act, during his procession to the Capitol, up to the 
moment when he lays his laurel lieforc the god* 

Yet one more remark in dosing. The fact that the pecu¬ 
liarity, here outlined, can be felt in the ease of the king 
himself, who is as old as Romt\ confirms the point that we 
emphasized at the outset— how decidedly from the very first 
* special Roman form makes itself felt* even where we have 
to reckon at the mmt time with burrowing from other cultures. 


3, THE CONCEPTION OF HETTY IN EARLY HOME 

A discussion which undertake* to bring out the manner 
in which Rome of the earliest period represented her gods 
finds itself in an unenviable position. The essential con¬ 
dition for such a dismission—a treatment of the great 
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Roman deities, Jupiter and Mars, Juno and lesis, that 
ahull lake new lines and push up to the very limit of what 
can be known to-day—is not yet fulfilled* We are com¬ 
pelled, therefore, in order to offer something at least, to 
confine ourselves to clearing up general principles. It is 
by letting the light of criticism play <m the views hilhcrLo 
lietd that we are to-day most likely to come near our goal. 
Our own position will be defined with much greater sharp¬ 
ness by the contrast than it could be by a men? exposition 
of its own chief points. 

1 

The essay of K. Latte on the Italian conception of deity M 
probably represents the most serious attempt yet made to 
illuminate the problem. It lias been generally recognized 
as such and may therefore be taken as characteristic of the 
view that lias till the last few years been dominant. 

The conceptions of deity in Italy and Rome, we are told, 
are distinct indeed in degree ami in details, but not in essence. 
An isolation of phenomena, a restriction to a circle of activity 
exactly defined in space or time, a tendency to ‘atomize 1 
the divine, is everywhere the original; it was only the 
personal gods of the Greeks, especially Lhe great Olympians, 
that worked in an opposite direction. For the Italians a 
formless darkness lay over the suprascnsuul world. Only 
in the concrete case, in the single actual object, in the limited 
Individual manifestation docs the secret find expression. 
But at such individual manifestations we always stop: no 
attempt is made to trace them hack to comprehensive figures, 
and, where such figures are present (whether inherited or 
borrowed), they arc always distributed over Ihu separate 
spheres tJiat they cover. 1 * 

This view, as here expressed, has in itself no element of 
novelty. Wissowa w has already emphatically observed 
that to the Roman deities are assigned definite, very closely 
limited 1 spheres of competence r . He actually speaks of 
an * endeavour to specialize the divine functions and thinks 
that he has the right to claim this ov characteristic or the 
religion of earliest Rome. In coutmst to his view, the im¬ 
portance of Latte's essay lies in its universal development 
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of the view that lie iKirrowed—ft development which docs 
not ball at the Roman frontier* hut goes on to include the 
world of undent Italy. 

This extension of the form of the problem meant, of course, 
the necessity of segregating the Italian (mm including the 
Homan) in its special forms from the surrounding worlds 
and especially from the Greek:. It certainly met a real need. 
But, on looking closer, we find that the boundaries cannot 
be drawn with that sharpness that seems to l>e indispensable 
for an undertaking of this character- A few examples Will 
nm kt this clear. 

Li Latte wt find at the outset an appeal to the Roman 

* separate gods r - u Among others 11 he names the Sria Srgrtia 
TuiUina s 4 the corn-spirits* in w hich the power of the sprouting 
and ripening grain and of the guarded treasure of the granar¬ 
ies * is worshipped i or again, the Qwrquetutunaz » * * praesi- 
dertfes qutrquHo viretcenti (Fcsk p. -Ot M.) and the Lares of 
Tritunlchlo* Ccrdc Fdicfa and Lucrio (Petron., StiL TO, 8). 
Why these latter names, in particular, should be allowed to 
claim originality, is far from obvious* It h still most prob¬ 
able that they arc introduced to characterise Trimailchio 
himself, that "is to say* that they were invented for the 
occasion* Cerda is a loan-word from Greek, 1 * which appear* 
for the first time in Novhifek 43 As a general principle we must 
remember that such deities are anything but strange to the 
Greeks, We have the Attic hero^Aw/jm^i « we have the 

* ripener 1 1 Aigtust called thd tfj; xa&twv dApAvto*: (Etym. 
Magn. 18, 3) or the hero fiMo* 41 Of Axm of 
M&rttur and i&gd w*, of Aewvz^t, Adkjfc and othcra* that have 
been collected by the erudition of Uscner/* it cats hardly 
be denied that they too are charseterrtfd by 4 isolation of 
phenomena* a restriction to a circle of activity exactly de¬ 
fined in spate or time The same is true of them thnt 
ha< been maintained of the ' separate deities ’ of ilome r 

The view of Latte, however, is tbit the same characteris¬ 
tic* hold on the ride of Rome and Italy for the great gods as 
well. At this point wc must examine more doedy a second 
example that he adduces. 

Gellius 1®, 28, quotes from VftlTO *■ a list of deities, which 
have long since attracted interest. Lua Saturn I, 
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Xcptuni, Horn t iuirini, Maia lo/rani, Srrio Marti* — these 
are the forms of Invocation that meet us here. They appear 
always in a special form—to a female tlcity in the nominal He 
is appended a second, usually male deilv, itt the genithc. 
Whilst, in the second place, we haw always to do with uni* 
vcrsally known deities. Satumus. Nept units. Quirinus and 
Vokan'iis, the feminine names in the nominative arc either 
rarely attested, or else do not even occur anywhere else. 

latte’s view ** b to this effect: the * nominative 1 names. 
Lim. Salneiis. Hunt. Maia, Nerio—to restrict ourselves to 
these examples—originally did not denote independent 
deities. They denoted abstractions, expressions of s power 
or a will, issuing from the chief gods whose names are added 
in the genitive ease. One example will illustrate the jwinl; 

* the general conception, which is associated with Neptunus, 
is specialized mid narrowed for the gushing spring, in wluch 
yon %fc at work the Solaria Xcptunu his power to make 
water “ gusli ”, wlirr 10 11 is precisely this specialization 

which is to be thought of as Roman and, ns Umbrian and 
Snmtiitc [>andIds prove, Italian in general, U was only in 
course of time that the separate manifestations of tlic great 
gods that thus arose became detached from their original 
spheres and grew' into independent deities of minor range. 

One objection to this view suggests itself at once ; m the 
rase of a number of the feminine names of deities, which are 
givrn in the nominative, we- may with some certainty rule 
out the possibility of their having originally been mere inaiii- 
festatinns of the great gods. Rather, they arc evident from 
the first as independent, and this fact is in itself enough to 
exclude Latte’s view, which has no meaning except ns Lhe 
formulation of a general truth. 

From Latte’s own position 11 it cannot be denied that 
Luo appears early as on individual and independent figure, 
free from any connexion with Saturn (Livy 8.1. fl : 45, 88,1). 
Whether she ever existed in another form cannot be di-tuon- 
sctroLed; it is hardly likely, because of the luune mater. 
which is specially applied to deities of the earliest circle. M 
For Horn wc may Haim a very high antiquity, as it cannot 
he mistaken Hint the gens 11 amt ia derives its name from the 
goddess. 1 * The first historical bearer of the name Horn tins 
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(neglecting r.liv mythical) b the consul, who stands among 
others under the first year of our list of consul*. Ub authen¬ 
ticity is assured by the fact that he gave his name on the 
architrave of the temple of t apitnlinc Jupiter ■" dedi¬ 
cator. Nor should we forget that the £cm as a whole offered 
■i sacrifice that is certainly very old on 
October to the tigillum mrorium. 1 * 

Further, the linguistic interpretation of the names of female 
deities us abstracts, as qualities or expressions of a power, 
is exposed to the most serious objections, as has Jong since 
been seen.” In many coses it may definitely l>c ruled out 
of account. Here again an example may make this plain. 

Tltnt the name of Main is to 1* explained linguistically as 
'the uncontrolled might of fire*** has not yet been 
seriously proved and is hardly likely to be proved in future-. 
Even the existence of a Jupiter Mai us in Tusculum (Macrob., 
Sal. 1. 17) eon scarcely lie adduced a* un argument, in 

favour Ml this view. Far where could we ever find Jupiter 
associated with the raging of fire * Even If a subsequent 
identil)ration of on original dens Siawt with the lord of the 
shy took phtec,** still the association of a fin -god with 
Jupiter would remain as inexplicable as ever- The enrTecl 
view was long ago expressed by J. Waekcmagd „ Muia is 
the 1 great ‘ one {Jupiter Mates or dew Mttha has thui and 
no other meaning—an analogy to Jupiter Optima* ^™u S j. 
But this ‘great ‘ one is a correct designation of the Earth 
and the Earth-Mother; the ancient Indian moAi- aud the 
Greek Mtytik ) 10 arc parallels that force themselves on our 
notice. 11 To find this Earth -Mother associated with V al¬ 
canna-fleplmistti* should not in view of our other evidence 

surprise us.* 1 . .. „ 

Finally, we can luirdlv consider it a confirm&tmn of Utte s 
position' if he associates with the list, recorded by Cvllms. 
« hibc like thui of Opr Ow«w».® It > s certainly true that 
adjective and genitive originally possess the some fiutction » 

iiiui iiti, L ,h grounds of gwmimir as well a* fact, that Op* 
Ctmriea ur Coutiria should be interpreted like Mata nrfcani or 
Ltta Saturn i. But we Imve no more right in this case to 
regard the origin of Op* as consisting in u mere manifestation 
of the male deity (‘the harvest -biasing of Census ’) than 
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wc hod Ld the eases dealt with before. Just as, beside 
Lua Salvtrni wc found Lua mater, we find again beside Ops 
Cotmvti t Ops mater . In the earliest calendar tLc existence 
of the two farms can t>e grasped; beside the Opieonnvia 
of the 25th of August appears the OpaJia of the 19th of 
DcocndxT as art independent festival.** Finally, wc must 
attack latte's arguments from a third point. 1 mean, the 
pilinl. that Ik- regards the Linking of deities of the form of 
Lua Sat ami or Ops Consiva as something at once definitely 
Italian. It is. of course, e<jrrect, that the connexion by 
adjective appears commonly in Osean and Umbrian religion. 
On tile inscription of Agnonc (Plantu, no, 200; Conway, 
no. 175) appear names like herekitii kcrrti&i, 1 f/emtli Cereali \ 
manful* itcrriiais, ‘ Mattibus CtrtaKbw \ and a long scries 
of other deities designated by the same appellation; one 
and all they are placed by it in connexion with Ceres. On 
the tables of Iguvium. again, we have besides the simple 
Srrft Mart ie the complicated Prestata Strrjia Srrfer Martier. 
wlu-rc two adjectival combinations are linked to one another.** 
Hut Etruscan religion gives us the parallel (arms uiftw," 
the ‘JEgpdS In Greece, too, wc meet Zti>$ 'Anr.ttK, 

'A(hpn '//lyaurria, 'AOrpa 'j-Spem, ’Afgadtnj 1 ,4fia, n 

Tins kind of association of deities, then, is extended far 
beyond the sphere of Italy proper. There is nothing to make 
us look there for its origin or its special sphere of extension. 
On the contrary, wc may say tliat Greece hue sometimes 
supplied the model for Italy. It may he regarded as certain 
that the goddess with the Osean name Md/uoas « was copied 
from r A8tp6 ’Af&ltL. 7 * 

This should menu the end of any hope of finding a pecu¬ 
liarity of Italian religion on the path hitherto pursued- And 
yet, as I think, the attempt, and even the particular effort 
made by Latte, need not at once be condemned to failure, 
[hit it requires a sharper distinction and delimitation than 
has up to now been applied to it. Such eimetptiuns as single 
manifestation of the divine, specialization and narrowing 
down, are too vague, they do not nearly enough lead us to 
th>‘ spiritual ideas that he at their routs to justify their further 
use. But above all wc must keep open a question, to which 
on answer has hitherto been far too readily given. We must 
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seriously consider* whether Italian and Roman, far from 
coinciding, do not rather possess each its individual form. 
It may indeed lie that the Roman form grew out of the 
surrounding world of Italy, that that world was its necessary 
condition. But we should have to decide where to lay the 
emphasis, where to seek the decisive spiritual event— at 
the point where Rome went liand in hand with Italy* or 
where she went beyond her. 


Wc may tiegin by setting in contrast two peculiarities of 
the cult of Ceres- In the Samnite cult of Agnone the in¬ 
scription, which has kept the record of it. name- a scries of 
<rf »«k foot A circle of deities, all marked by the name 
Jfcrrrito-, as connected with Ceres, i® grouped round t ic 
Earth-Mother, and Latte docs not hesitate to designate 
them, in accordance « with his general view, as manifestations 
or, to be more precise, ns specializations of that one form 
that stands m Mu centre. We need not here insist how 
difficult it would be to prove that the uvmpbs (rfidmjwis) 
the rain-showers (wiflfrfw *), or the Manes (Maltf*) cou d 
represent such manifestations—to omit other possible 
jeetions. For, even admitting that Utte*« mr was as 
correct as it is certainly the opposite, there wrrtld still remain 
a very essential difference between this and the Roman cult 

In an often quoted passage of the Sorriu* Dan. (on 
Georg. I, Si)—the author quotes Fabius Pictor the goda 
are listed, whom the jUtmm Cereal* was wont to invoke at 
the beginning of seed-time.” They ore twelve in number, 
but among Hiem appears neither Ceres herself nor other 
goddesses such os Tdlus or Flora, of similar or identical 
nature. In the names of these gods we are confronted with 
‘tumtina ivgcntis \ which in each case denote a special 
partial function and in their totality cover the whole circle 
Of work in the field. Beginning with the Vendor and the 
Halarator they go down to the Convector and the Pre-mtor^ 

Here again there has been talk of a tendency to specialize. 
As a matter of fact, all these activities and their divine 
exponents belong to the realm of the Earth -Mother; faertim 
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Crrcate facieiu TtUuri tt Venn, says 5erviu» expressly of the 
JUtm&t. The possibility of comparison, even of similarity 
to the Samuil e cult is quite opt», But yet there is one fuel— 
and a fundamental one — that separates the Homan series 
from the other. 

If we once admit, as we have suggested, for Aguune, 
that wc have to do with a spcci&Hgation of a more ex¬ 
tensive divine fie hi, divided into smaller, less comprehensive 
deities, these would appear here side by side, and would 
be like the fragments of a whole that could be remade out 
of them. In Rome, on the other l land, the carrying out of 
fidd-work is divided into acts which are accomplished in 
sequence. In place of a coexistence, for which the factor 
of time is irrelevant, we find an order which underlines that 
very element of time, and which for that reason cannot be 
altered, not to say reversed, in its course. If we disregard 
the character of these nets as such, this temporal sequence 
certainty represent* something that occurs only in Koine 
and has nothing to correspond to it on the Italian aide. And 
this peculiar character eat tends vet further; not only the sue- 
cession of the deities, but also the |M>itit of their uppeattuwv 
— the yearly recurrent beginning nf seed-time— 71 is duirply 
marked. Only then and on no other occasion do they conic 
into action. 

With the appearance of the Ccrealis has been associ¬ 

ated a second kind of cult practices. At certain atoning 
sacrifices, which the Arva! Brethren undertake, to atone for 
the removal of trees from the sacred grove, the action is 
again divided up into a series of single acts and to these til 
each case divine character is assigned.’* There appear, 
Dcrerundu For the felling, Commolrnda for the chopping up, 
CainqiirmLu for the breaking into faggots, 7 ’ Adah .tula for 
the burning of the fragments that remain fnr disposal. The 
evidence for deities mid sacrifice is not earlier than the 
Empire, But the old use of the gerundive in the four names, 
without the idea of obligation that later attached to it,’* 
the old-fashioned nature of the operation of thinning out and 
clearing a wood and the associated worship of the gods in 
sacred groves, 77 finally, the great nge of the whole Arva l ritual 
and of the Brotherhood itself, all the DC suggest: that we should 
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date them to :l very early period, perhaps to the very earliest 

of Roman religion *• 

We must observe at this point that, in the acts of the Arval 
Brethren, a ^ijufiu 1 ; 1 of these tlrities, such as might corres¬ 
pond to that of tilt actions in question, is- not given. The 
deities are orruiificd in nljiiialicticsil order. The reason is 
obvious. There is question not of an invocation, as with 
the twelve tmtnina of the Jlamcn Ccrfalls, but of a sacrifice. 
This sacrifice- is made by the Arval Brethren to these deities 
in common ; they represent hoc ft closwl units us opposed 
to other gods, not a sequence established once nnd for all. 

If the sequence, which wits so obvious in the cult of teres, 
does not appear in our case, and can at most be described 
ns an ideal one, that can be divined under the traditional 
order (although not carried through in practice), yet in 
another peculiarity wc encounter a factor of importance 
for our purposes. T1 m* appearance of the four deities in 
the Arval ritual is not, like the invocation of the numina 
by the flamrn Certnli k, connected with ft ceremony of sacri- 
lice recurring regularly spring by spring, but represents n 
solitary net, recorded under year and day in the nets «t the 
Brotherhood. The appearance of Deferunda, Comnmlcndu. 
Coinqueuda, and Addenda is conditioned by ft single, in 
the fullest sense of the word, historical occurrence (growth 
of a fig-tree on the architrave of the shrine ; stroke uf light* 
ning on tlie sacred grove), The character of these deities, 
then, is revealed not in supra temporal existence, standing 
above the human or even the natural sphere, but in these 
very historical events. To put it in other words, it reveals 
itself in history and nowhere else. It is nut ditltcult to lim 
further evidence for the view here implied. 


The examples so fur adduced either came definitely from 
the earliest stratum of Homan religion or could, mi general 
principles, be referred with some probability to it, That is 
to say. they belonged to that stratum which is mainly repre¬ 
sented for us hv the curliest calendar and by the circle of 
festivals nnd deities thui Appear iu it nnd which the Romans 
themselves were wont to cull the * religion of Xunm , But 
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wc may l>c permitted to cost a glance beyond it for it short 
time j >n to later stages. To get a clear view of later develop* 
meni atld continuation often helps one to grasp the original 
itself more dearly; the ripened form helps ns to discover 
the beginnings, which ore present only in germ and are 
therefore difficult to distinguish. The two together, then, 
not only illuminate one another, but mutually confirm one 
another in their results. 

Latte ** points to the fact that ‘ the Greek Tychc in Roman 
environment loses her meaning as the bearer of the inexorable 
fate that is linked to all events, and appears as Foriuna 
kutut foei. It it lux diet , or haec Fortuna, and is thus linked to 
the individual event, as Fartuna Tutiiana, Crtusiana (Dessau 
3717 , 3714 ), that is to say, to the individual man. Rut 
Tydie too reveals herself in many quarters us the Tycln: of 
single place and people ; in this point, there is no difference, 
of principle at least, between the rvg»j '.dvUfavdon'a,: or the 
Tychc of a king mid the prevailing use in Rome. 11 It 
ts quite remarkable to observe how the fatuous saying of 
Caesar, when he reminded the boatman, who shirked the 
storm, of the Tvchr of the great man. has been claimed by nn 
authority or Greek religion as evidence for Greek belief in 
Fate, 11 whilst Latte on the other hand sees in it a specifically 
Roman sentiment.** 

And yet in one point a difference between the two peoples 
does exist - it consists in the emphasis on the temporal 
element. Tile Furtuna huiun Hki, ai least, has no parallel 
mu the Greek side. The singularity of one special day, 
particularly of a day of decisive historical or political im- 
portunee st and the Fort unit assigned to it, means something 
definitely Roman. That reminds us at once how in Plautus 
the single day already has its special and nan-recurring 
character.** We remember, too, how in Roman history 
the day and hour of death, in fact, the individual moment, as 
a whole, in the art of Roman triumphs and history, was 
raised to an importance hitherto unknown.** 

In the erection of temples this relation of the single his¬ 
torical event to tile divine is revealed. The vowing of a 
temple usually takes place at n special moment, with a 
partii'ulor. not recurring character; in the moment of 
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ilnngt-r (in m til in ditcrimme pugjioe}** or of t decision.** 
or <it such extraordinary occasions as an rurthquakc,** 
Noteworthy, too, is the evocation of enemy g<xls ; house and 
cult are offered them in Rome, if they trill desert their former 
home. * This evocation is only undertaken, when the enemy 
city is ripe for storm; il is the very last act before the 
decision.'' B 

Here everything is concentrated on single decisive acts; 
the special quality of the different moments of history is 
persistently felt. We may add that for all Roman temples 
the year and day, not only of dedication, hut also of vowing, 
lives on in memory. This is in complete contrast to the 
procedure in Greece, where such historical relationships, 
even where they exist, usually remain unimportant.** 

One step more and we actually find deities whose whole 
existence is based on their manifestation at a particular hour 
of history. 

At the beginning of his essay Latte compares an episode 
in Roman history with onr in Greek. He fun 1 flic Rattle of 
Marathon, t v an appears to the messenger, sent to Sparta, in 
the wooded hills of Arcadia, He promises the Athenians 
his help :ind demands iu return a permanent cult in Athens. 
A dwelling under the hill and a yearly festival arc his reward 
after victory was won (Herodotus 0, 10,5), In Rome, too, 
we know of a divine appearance at just a critical moment. 
Before the approach of the Gauls a voice in t he night wants 
the Romans to fortify walls and gates, and points to the 
impending fall of the city. Again, the result is the insti* 
tiitioii of a cult; its bearer receives his name from t he manner 
nf his appearance ami is worshipped as At us Loeiithis, or 
as Plutarch translates il [Cam. 30: fort- Ham, jj as (hfjuij xtii 

It is. no doubt, correct bo s»y that 1 to the Greek the 
appearance of the god quite uncanscitxtdy nnd un designedly 
takes on a plastic and visible shape ’ and ' becomes the lord 
of the mountainous land itl which he dwells Nor less is 
it certain that in Rome the warning by night remains form¬ 
less ; it remains mere voice, mere sound, and as such receives 
its name, ffithout being associated with any of the great gods, 
who Surd op to thru arisen.** The only question is whether 
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we are justified, in the second ease, in talking of a lack-^a 
lack of speculative and imaginative power, perha|». as hits 
been suggested.” Would it not he wiser, first of all to under- 
stand this peculiarity, which is undeniably present in the 
11 oman conception of deity, iirsi U> take it seriously, Ixrfore 
proceeding to a final verdict »n it T 

It might W that the Roman consciously refused to go 
beyond the single warning, linked to one definite, historical 
moment, And the reason may liave been that he gave to 
that historical moment, and, in fact, to history as a whole, ft 
peculiar importance, because history was rooted in his sense 
of the world in quite exceptional depth and power. 

But, if that is so, wc should have to adopt a very different 
valuation. Whereas to the Creek the single manifestation 
in time has always no more than accessory value, whereas 
even in the divine world everything is revealed as a being 
beyond time, on the other side the single manifestation can 
rise to a point at which it can overshadow, even replace 
being. The Roman conception of deity, that is eminently 
historical and reveals itself in time, confronts the supra- 
and extra*temporal nature of the Greek gods as ttd inde¬ 
pendent and intelligible world of it* own. Being uud time, 
ontology and history can always be confronted as independent 
spiritual realms, each resting <-n its own lia.se. 

4 

The discussion of our subject would be incomplete, were 
wc to leave unmentioned that characteristic conception of 
Roman religion, the mujint,** With it wc return to that 
curliest stratum of Roman religion which wc had for the 
moment left. 

The word ttvmo* is everywhere employed, where a divine 
actum, an activity or funct ion b meant. Cicero render* the 
Homeric OfAv Wnjri (p UK)) by fiijtino n run tnc (dc jin. S, 40). 
In another passage lit uses c« divina as synonymous with 
minim dronim (de die . lit). Similarly, you can speak in 
particular of u Tinmen Jozia, Cereris or of any other god. It 
denoted merely the logical development of the basic concep¬ 
tion, if you came to speak of various rtinmnu of one god. 
The manifestations and activities of that god can Ik distinct, 
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not only in point of time, but itiso in kind. Juno herself 
speaks in the Aon rid (7, 297) of her numitux in the plural, 1 * 
nhd another passage in the same poem is explained thus; 
Juno multa habet numina ; Curriiit . . . ett regina . . . 
mnt ct alia ri'u.r numina (Serving on .-ten. 1, 8). 

On the other hand, a god, when he expresses himself in 
a special direction or action and when that expression, for 
the immediate present, forms the focus of interest, can be 
designated simply as nujnm. It is his working and activity, 
nut his whole nature or his shape, that is in the first place 
intended. A dedication numint Apollini, numini / of ). 
must describe these gods in that special quality, as it were, 
ns divine net. We arc indeed tukl that such uses do not 
occur until the Empire.” But there are various considera¬ 
tions that dispose us to assume them for the very earliest nge. 

At this point a verse of Lucilius gains a new importance. 
The fragment 895 (Marx) is usually read in tills form ; Apnllost 
tinmen, qui te antiquit non yitiet dr fir i it tnaculaiti atquc igno- 
minintn imjwnrrt. In the latest treatment, however, we are 
reminded tliat the manuscript 1 , of Nonius, in whom the verse 
is recordi.-d [p. 2), »j, unanimously give nomen and that its 
replacement by fliniwn rests on conjecture. That the 
traditional reading is the rig!it one, we are told, is evident 
from Lilt; fact that both In the comment of Nonius and in 
the fragment of Lucilius himself there is a contrast 1 jet ween 
the ideas of nnmen and ignaminia* The two confirm ouc 
another, and we must keep to the tradition in Ludltaa. 

It is ccrttiinlv true that Nonius interprets, ignoHnnin R>» 
nomirm nota. and the same holds good of the rjiiotatiun from 
Cicero's fourth Book cm the sLatc. The verse of Lucilius, 
on the Other hand, has no etymological intention. Its 
mruiiing is difficult. According to F, Marx $ pucss. it is 
Spoken of a boy, who denotes his rich or powerful lover as 
Apollo, for which parallels can be quoted." Re tliat si it 
may, in auv case whut is meant is that the god will not allow 
that the character of disgrace (gmwnmui) shall be attached 
to certain forms of enjoyment. Why Apollo should here be 
designated a* namrn has not yet tieen explained and has been 
left thus unexplained even by those who have championed 
the traditional text. The ulteruLion to numen. on the other 
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luuid, would give u complete sense. 1 ®* If Apollo will not 
admit of something tubing place, it is because be will enter 
the lists against the teal <rr supposed injustice, because he 
will prevent it by virtue of his divine power* Of necessity 
he reveals himself in such a ease as active working nnd 
interference—-in brief* in his c hornet or as numen. 1111 

One of our earliest pieces of literary evidence, then, may 
give us the w ord nuraeft in this pregnant sense. But the fact 
that, in the god. it is the activity and the act that is mainly 
felt, can be traced yet earlier. Two gods of the earliest 
Roman circle hove names which bear unmistakable witness 
to lliih. They are gods who cannot bou^t either Etruscan 
or Greek origin, but who may be traced back to a pre-Roman* 
Indo-Germenie or ancient .Mcditemmrun stratum. Nor are 
they such gods as were common to the Romans and the Latina 
or any olhcT Italian people. Both gods appear originally 
only in our city : both name and character, then, may claim 
a specifically Roman nature. 

The two gods in question are Coilsuk and Janus. The 
former is for Latte t0 * none other than the treasurer of the 
stored harvest, the second tin -.acred power <d the single 
door. Both belonged, we are told, to those deities «f Rome, 
who ' were simply exponents of a single force, which Was Felt 
ns divine, or of the forces that issued from a single object *. 

Against this, we should remind ourselves that Janus, 
regarded from the point of view of his linguistic formation, 
dues not dcutilc a concrete object, but is an abstraction. To 
put it more exactly, he represents; a 1 nomen net ion is 
Janus U the 1 going ’ (old Indian, y*ui-), and the door (i«/ma) 
is certainly nut the origin of the god, but the reverse; it 
is the door which is derived from the god. For from his 
name, which appears also as a u-stem (dative Jamil M ), 
the name of the door is derived, just us is the name of the 
mentis JttnuariusJ** The single concrete object, then, is 
subordinated to the god. the god lias not. grow n out of the 
object. 

The case as here stated has long since licen mode clear; iai 
it is in itself so convincing, Hint one cannot conceive from 
what quarter any objection can be raised against it. The 
conclusions for Census can at once be drawn. Hi* name, 
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too* appears original]y as a ti-stcni f 10 * as the derived Cofitualia 
proves* Tn judge From the formation., Census* -\ii f should 
be n -lu- abstract noun* comparaMe to ctmtu*, +3Jt or to 
cur$us t 4f, and belonging to the verb rrndtre; 1 * 7 for the 
sound formation we may compare from or 

from *sald‘to $> MH The name of the god. then, can only 
mean the 4 hiding 1 ; it is usually referred to the hiding and 
game ring of the harvest in particular, whether right!)" or 
not we have still to inquire. In any case, the linguistic form 
points iiuitustakably to an activity. 

We rmislf then, register the fact that two of the earliest 
names of Roman gods mark the nature of their bearers u> 
an activity. The phenomenon is not witliout parallels in 
the Italian sphere. On the L'uibrian tables of Iguvium we 
find a designation which expresses the similar conception 
of an action or no activ ity* jjerhops does so even more sharply 
and unmistakably than on the Roman side- There appear 
side by side aktu iuvip, and uAJtj marti (Tla 10-1 1 )* wliich 
can only \hi understood as datives, 4 tujttii lavi paid and 
fe actui Marti *.«* In that case, what is here ppafeen of is 
hot an Qctu$ lovis, but an actus ! ttpitrr; not an action of the 
god would be mentioned, but the god himself would be des¬ 
cribed as such an activity* such an act, if wo may use the 
word. 

The agreement with the names of the Liodti, Janus and 
CuQftii, ns also with the pregnant use of the word fnrmtfft* 
as a whole, is seen at once* Umbrian ahtu iuvip* 11 nd a 
Roman dedication numini lovi t^IL, 6 , B195) correspond 
exactly, and correspond too in the prom me iw given to the 
decisive idea ; in each case Jupiter is meant In his quality 
of act. 

The facts further reveal that this character of t he god as 
aet is not only very ald r but that it is not confined to Rome, 
A conception as deckive h«r Roman religion as that of monrn 
was based on an order of ideas, that was characteristic of 
oilier Italians too, at feast of the Umbrian people- 

This very contact, precisely because it is beyond question, 
roust spur us on to discover a spenfically Roman denunt 
The community with Italy forces on us the question of the 
special and pt^uli&r quality of Rome. Where w e bavr to 
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look I'ot this can hardly be doubtful after all that "C hovi: 

already established* 

The artun Jupiter , as it appears at Tguvium. is mere act, 
without more precise determmstiott of its appearance. It 
lacks, above all, any fixation in time. Janus, on tin: other 
hand, though linguistically he means the ‘going yet, as a 
matter of fact, as >vc know, means above all the beginning. 
Janus is the god of all commencement. The same is true 
of Census, except that with him it is Hi* the beginning, but 

the conclusion that is meant, 

The god Consua is nowadays referred exclusively to the 
hiding of the harvest. 110 and this is beyond doubt correct, 
if we [lei vc in view the Coneualia of the lilst of August, The 
cmxdere of the harvested fruit of the field {candns pmW* 
Plaul,, Pifiul. «KMt: Conditur Promilor in the list of rmminrt, 
already quolt-d, which th<- flainen Cereal ts invokes: Servius 
Dan., Georg* I. it) denotes the conclusion of the work of the 
tietd.' But”it is very much harder to explain the festival of 
(he 15th of December that laars tlie same niuiii■. Wissowa 
thought of the threshing, but neither can tin- name and 
activity of Census 1* linked to that, nor Is there any ancient 
evidence that would point t.o it: we have only a mere, not 
very probable assertion. 

A further consideration presses itself on our notice. By 
iht fonsunlia «d the 21st of August stand the Opiconm'ifl 
on the Htb of ihc same month. On this day Op* mater 
is connected with Census, as is expressed both in the* name 
of the festival and in the name of the goddess (Opu Ctmtiva). 
This fact has been justly quoted as evidence for the con* 
ncxlon of Consus with the twrvest. On the other hand, the 
Consmilia of the 15th of December was again followed hy » 
day of 0p« on the 19th; but, as the name of the festival, 
Opalia, shows, on this occasion the goddess does not ad¬ 
vertise her connexion with her male partner. If we now ask 
the question, what kind of twidere can he meant at this 
second festival, we must remember that the verb is not 
limited to the sense of hiding and, therewith. of completing 
the wnrk of the fields. A second meaning meets us, and 
precisely in sacra! context, Saeculum candere means ori¬ 
ginally the burying and ending or the old taeculum ; 
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lustrum iwukrr is used in tbe uune sense, 111 It is natural, 
thon 1 in f*nppo^c that thr festival of Cousu* in December 
meant nothing eke limn thr hiding and cuftctiLsmft of the 
old year. In that ease* it would have haul, for the year that 
Ijegun with January ami ended with December, n similar 
fund ion to tlmt of the Terminal i a of the 33rd of February 
for that other year that Ijegun with March and found its 
end in February,* 11 

Be this as it may, there appears in Home, in place of the 
tinu-hss divine net, which meets m at Iguviuni, the determi¬ 
nation in time. The gilds Jurat ami Cornu* arc in name 
end significance related to the beginning and end of an 
activity. 114 They arc related, not tn a continuants activity* 
undefined in time* but rather to an exactly determined point 
of Lime. Peculiar to them is the diameter of definiteness 
ami precision. The same cm be proved of another divine 
name in Rome, 

The linguistic meaning of genius cam hunily be subject 
to any doubt, The connexion w ith t he root gen- is obvious. 111 
We must, however, point out* thnt the name of the god in 
derived not from the reduplicated present, gignv* but from 
the floristk- root 11 * { cp. yiyvo^at and jfym'iajjH x it denotes 
not * he who beget* \ but 'lie who hw* begotten \ and 
therewith emphasizes the result and conclusion as the 
decisive element. 117 Just ns l hr Genius ns is; always 
subordinated to an individual man, so is hia activity related 
to an individual and important moment* That is why the 
birthday* above all, is sacred to thk Genius, the day on 
which the procreation of the man became manifest. 

We may take yot one atop fartJ*cr. In the ruse of Janus 
and Conau-i, even in that of Genius hiinsdf, we have to do 
with events that arc indeed fixed in time, but that recur at 
intervals. But, once again* the definition of the aumeu 
in time can advance from such recurrence to a single his¬ 
torical action—the same process ti that that we have already 
realized In our previous discussion* 

Cicero in one passage says that the force and numrn of a 
gwt arc revealed in prodigies [in Far, 4, 107). By the word 
pradigium the Romans meant such events within the sphere 
of iinLure tir human life* as by tlue-ir exceptional chanu:t<y„ 
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seemed to contain the suggestion, that the good under* 
standing between stole and gods (pur ft tx>ma deum) was 
disturbed, if not destroyed. Such prodigies by no means 
point to n certainly predestined disaster; leaving its ;.j>ecifk- 
character in the dark, they only indicate that destruction 
is impending in the nearer or remoter future. They require 
the most careful attention and appeasement, if this good 
understanding with the gods is to be restored. 4,1 

At first sight, we seem to have to do with no mare I han a 
necessary inference, that follows from that, concept km of the 
gtrtl as net that the Italians held. If the divine was no mere 
being, but if it expressed itself in work and activity, the 
chief form of such activity must consist in the indications 
that it imparted from time to time to its human worshippers. 
But again we find in Rome a new factor of decisive importance. 

The prodigies* of which we have spoken, ure not mere 
indications, which may occur now and again without any 
precise definition in time; no, it is of special import, at 
what moment they appear. Whether in critical days before 
threatening <longer> or extensive operations, or revealed 
within n period of apparent pence, the occasion amt 
historical context within which a prodigy' occurs arc always 
of supreme importance. That is why Roman historians 
turned their attention to prodigies; the annalists, Livy, 
Tacitus, arc full of accounts of them. In the little book of 
Julius Dbscquens we have actually a special list of nil the 
prodigies, that were recorded in the work of Livy from the 
year 1UO n.c, onwards. 

Wc have an exceptional piece of evidence for the early 
date to which this fixing of prodigies to time mid year extends. 
In an often-quoted passage Cflto the Elder endeavours to 
emphasize the special quality of his history as against such 
older forms and attempts as were Lherc Indore him. He 
lwd no inclination, lie says* to write the sort of thing that 
stood on the wooden tablet of the pontiff j mt&imtu : how 
often high prices or on edijisc of sun or moon hud occurred. 
What Cato alludes to is the whitened tablet, which was set 
up in tile official residence of the pontifex and intended, 
year by year, to record the names of the magistrates and the 
most important events, as seen from the point of view of 
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lh* college of * pontificBB \ The words t hut we liave quoted 
enable ils to realize that precisely the prodigies must have 
formed a notable part, of this earliest historical record. For 
heavenly phenomena appear us a regular part in our reports ; 
and, as far us scarcity is coneenied, we need only refer to the 
causes that nre given in our tradition for the introduction 
of the deities Ceres, Liber nod Libera to Rome (Dion. Hat. 
6, 17, i»; 496 fix.). 

We do not know when the pontifical records were Unit 
taken in Imnd, Beyond doubt, they presume the pvkrei>ee 
of writing, but with the introduction of writing wt- conic to 
Hie age of the earliest calendar or of the fibula of Pmtncste. 11 * 
It may at least lie taken as certain, that this custom extends 
into earlier times than the records that nre still in existence, 
of which after-times had authentic knowledge, 1 * 0 Without 
some such procedure both the lists of consuls and the earliest 
dates of temples arc impossible. 1 H 

With these prodigies and the record of them we have, it 
seems, hit upon something that is primitively Roman, From 
the very first, the Human* must have represented their 
history to themselves as a chain of actions, which were guided 
by constant indications from the gods and, through unwearied 
questioning in accordance with those indications, were 
brought into harmony with the divine will, 1 ** Nor did 
this picture change in later times. Beside the prodigies 
appear the Si by time Books and the Etruscan Books of Fate ; 
there appears too the activity of tile hums pices, Into quite 
early times extends the observation of birds ; un no official 
occasion did one neglect to seek the information that they 
hod to give. No less nn event than the foundation of the 
city itself is said to have followed on the grounds of such un 
indication; the beginning of Roman history is marked by 
the augustum ttugurium of Romulus. 

It is only the counterpart to n history controlled by divine 
guidance, that Rome’s gods on their side should have pre¬ 
ferred to reveal themselves, not in actions beyond time, but 
in single, historical acts. 


CAapier Vi 

THE AGE OF ROMAN MYTH 
1. GENERAL ItEMARK* 

I T is only with some hesitation that one dares speak of 
Roman myth. Yet the unfavourable verdict that 
overshadows it is of quite recent date. Niebuhr, far 
nil that he was so inexorable a critic of the fabrication! of 
early Roman history, could yet speak of * noble myth ’ and 
was prepared to grant it a place in his narrative. For 
Usener, too, Roman folk-stories were still his ultimate 
data, a tradition to which he adopted an attitude not distinct 
from his attitude to the Greek. It was Wissowa who first 
declared war on the mythological stories, and especially on 
the mythological poetry of Rome. In his view, these were, 
almost without exception, composed on the model of the 
Greek myth. The stories of gods and heroes could not, t hen, 
as he thought. Is.* used at all, or only with the greatest caution, 
for Roman religion ; in ihj ease could one speak of myth that 
whs originally Roman, 

Wissown could not, indeed, deny that in Greek os in 
Roman poetry, stories of an etiological character appear, which 
seek to interpret the institution of some cult or other. But, 
whilst the Greek poets drew their legends from a popular tradi¬ 
tion or from oiic connected with definite shrines, mid confined 
themselves to inventing further within the frame thus given, 
the mythological stories of u Propertius or an Ovid were 
deliberate inventions — transferences of Greek models, with* 
out any root in popular myth. We have to do, we were 
told, with late creations, arisen at a time when the instinct 
to create myth was already extinct among the Romans ; 
one must often at tribute the origin to the poets them¬ 
selves. Thrown back on their own fancy*, they combined 
with one another, * ot their own sweet will \ those gods 
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of earliest Unman cult that had become mere names without 
content. 

These ideas answered a very general view, according to 
which Ihc Romans lacked fancy and, therefore, the urge to 
create myth. How far this picture is a true one we shall 
have to discuss Jati'r. Here we must be content to show 
that tlic affirmation <if the unimjiortaivcc of a rich and ex¬ 
tensive tradition must, on the most general grounds, arouse 
suspicion. 

Even if we were to admit that we hare always to do with 
late myths, created by particular persons, the admission 
would by no means involve the conclusion that they were 
necessarily something capricious and meaningless. On the 
contrary*, if a poet invented a special feature or a whole 
myth, this might involve a very significant invention. Or, 
if he took over a Greek motif, he might well be conditioned 
by the ‘ form * of a myth, that was already present in germ, 
or by the conception of a god that came to him from general 
belief. The borrower! motif enabled the poet to give richer 
and more intclligihle form to a picture already present before 
him. On this assumption, a variant, for which the evidence 
is lat e, or even an invention, may become significant. 

In many cases, a poet will hove given a myth its setting. 
But that is not decisive against its being a genuine myth. 
That world of ideas, that for the Reiman was attached from 
the first to a practice of cult or to a god, may only have 
received from poetry a clearer and mure comprehensive 
shape. What was present more or more less clearly to the 
mind of each individual, was transformed by deliberate 
creative art into n picture that gained general validity. Myth 
and language reveal themselves as alike in this point, li bat 
the poet makes rtf both of them is usually only an awakening 
and revelation of those powers, that lay hidden from the 
first tii their bosom. 

ft is not 1.1 ic early or late date of origin, it is not the question 
whether we have to do with popular matter or invention of 
the |met, that is in itself decisive : it is the existence of an 
original kernel of myth, or, to use a conception that we have 
already met, of an original mythical form. Whether this 
was still at work in the stories that are handed down to us 
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«n onlv be decided by a comparison with the cult itself. 
W. F. OLto was the first, in his 1 Roman Myths \ to make 
fruitful use of this way of regarding tlie problem. 1 Dis¬ 
cussing the tradition about Anna Fcrenna * or Aces Larentia » 
he showed that the same conceptions that appear in the cult 
also found expression in the mythical picture. 

It may serve as confirmation of this procedure tljat the 
question can be put in the same way in a second, similar 
cose. Just like Roman mythology, the etymological inter¬ 
pretations of antiquaries have fallen victims to a general 
unfavourable verdict. Modem linguistic science has niade 
a gt-nciRl clearance among them and has demonstrated the 
iticorrectness «f many ancient interpretations. Rut, despite 
their incorrectness, they are not without value. Even if 
they cannot explain the real origin of a name of a god, for 
example, they may still give us a suggestion of the sort of 
thoughts and associations that might be connected with 
the name and its bearer. On general principles, the possi¬ 
bility exists, here too, that, under the covering of rationalistic 
interpretation and linguistic speculation, the kernel of form 
may lie present, which gives us Information about its origin 
and essence.* 

As an example wo may point to the scries of evidences 
that cover the rite of otciflatio, 1 Everything suggests that 
the explanations given of this subject, not only in their 
recorded form, but also in their origin, arc relatively lute ; 
not one of Ikein goes farther back than the age of Varro. 
The etymology or the word osriUum and a uuniltcr of 
archaeological monuments enable ns to realize. Hint in 
this ritual we have to do with the hanging up of masks, 
especially in I he cult of Li her-Dionysos, if we now compare 
the ancient evidence, it is only in isolated caws that the 
correct view is given. Beside it, we find other attempts at 
interpretation, that seem at first to lend in a different direc¬ 
tion. But tiiat an original conception was preserved in 
them is shown by the fact that the explanations of ntdllum 
and n*dSa/£s. however much they differ in detail, all in one 
way ‘ir another bring in the musks or, at least, hint at them. 
Here, then, from the first a fixed field was marked out, within 
which those explanations had to move,* 
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Prom a quite different direction arguments can be brought 
into action against WisKW's views. Hitherto, the pn<of t 
that a single motif or a whole story was token over from 
Greek legend into Roman, was taken to imply that vre had 
to do with a late creation. At the root of this by the idea 
tliat, before the days of a liviu* Andronicus or an Ennius, 
Greek mythology almost unknown to the^ Romans, 

But E. Fraenkd has shown in impressive style/ that the 
free play that Plautus make* with the most varied mytholo¬ 
gical ideas is only intelligible on the assumption, that Greek 
legend was known from of old in Rome. Long before the 
time of Livius Andronieus, perhaps in some eases centuries 
before, on the Tiber, as elsewhere, the motley world of Greek 
fable, even if not represented as a consistent whole or em¬ 
braced within the limits of single works of art, must yet 
have been familiar in its main features and in its most im¬ 
portant figure*. 1 The linguistic form of many names «f 
myth, 1 as well as the manifold representations on works of 
minor art, attest the age at which the reception took place. 1 * 
We must, then, reckon with a possibility, that, so far as 
I can see, 1ms never yet been seriously considered—uic 
possibility that myth formed on Greek models nm) jet go 
Imck into early times—at least, into times very much earlier 
than those that have hitherto been considered. 

To this must be added a further point. Fractal was 
already convinced that the Italian tradition must be brought 
in for comparison, Etruria and Campania are the home of 
jPMriring (mJIoti andup; ^ general they were t < 
intermediaries for Grrek good*. In many case* the names 
of Greek g«b in Rome enable us to see that they must have 
passed through those countries before they found adoption 
in Lfitium. This means it complication of our picture m an 
important point. Together with the world of Greek myth, 
clement* from Etruria and other districts in lta y mnj 
been received ; lo them, not to Greek goods only, will Rome 
from of old have stood open. But, while our picture grows 
more complicated, we get on the other hand a^ \ aun i 
means of assistance. The parallel tradition of ® _y 
indefinitely in importance ; where the Roman tradition tails 
us, it comes in to help and to complete. 
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Wc know In Home of an ancient pair 1 of doit k s Cneus mid 
Cuea, 11 Only the female partner jiossrvsed u cult in hisWieal 
times. in the shrine of Cacu a fire was kept ever burning : 
the Vestal Virgins, the guardian* nf the hcarlhTirr h made a 
sacrifice to her, Lncus, on the other hand, appears only in 
myth. He is the opponent of Hercules* from whom b steals 
the cattle of Geryoncus. He appeal in the tradition as a 
monster, dwelling in the depths of the earth and spitting fine; 
be is actually described m the son of Volcanos. Wc shuirfd, 
therefore, be inclined to believe that Cue us was a true 
partner of that Cacm who is revealed in fire and that in his 
descent from the fin^god another orijriuul feature hfi& t>ecn 
preserved* 

Modem research has given a different verdict,* 1 li has 
regarded the legend as a lute invention. H dues m»t appear, 
wi- art told* beftwe VirgiL and certainly does not go Iwu-k 
any earlier than hli rage + ft is only in him Llmt Cacti* 
apJH :ir.> :lh vm of Vulcan j Virgil alone is ctrlainly rtrsjwmihk 
for this descent: Virgil alone has armed him with a fiery 
breath* a s if to prove his ongin. 

In a case like this we sec to perfection the limitations of 
a view that depends wldij on the methodical critieisni of 
sources. This view, it is true, only fiemiits us to follow the 
legend Wck to the Aujpstin age, Rut the moment that 
we adduce for cum prison the histnry of Italian proper 
names the result is altered* From this point nf view* from 
l he Etruscan, Out is to say, the name of Cant# is identical 
with that of Ca&Xttxit the founder of Fraenesie and heroic 
ancestor of the pm CaecilwJ* Cncculus, however* is des¬ 
cribed by Cato and by the city chronicle of Praci teste as a 
son of \ulcan. We musl not be m Midi & hum 1 then to 
moke up our minds. It is unquestionably [K^sibk. it is* in 
f«*t extremely probabb, that Virgil, in describing the descent 
of Cucus 1ms preserved an ancient trait. 

I he adventure of Chcijm is noi merely connected both in 
liim and in content with the fight ngarnst 6cry<ineus t it is 
copied dirretiy from it, 1 * The copy, however, comprises 
trait*, which distinguish it from the original In l>oLh case* 
they are creatuTvs of the depths <>[ earth. 1 * with \rbois 
Hertulfs measures forces, only that Geryouetw dwell# in 
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the distant * red-landErvthcia. whilst. Cftcus has hii seat, 
not in tin - n.ii 1m of Jcgcnd, but on the Avetitinc, the Rite of 
the earliest Rome. Hi re lie steals the cattle of the passer¬ 
by by night, without res]K*vting the aacredness of llie stranger 
and Hie rights of hospitality. This adventure, then, does 
not develop into an open fight, us with Geryoncus, but into 
» stniggle against trickery and deceit. It bus been observed 
that the Romans, in contrast to other peoples, associated 
these qualities from the first with the idea of evil; malitia 
is the ehumeter of the tuulus, -ptrfidia is the contrast to Jides, 
which with pidtis iindrirfu* is the most Roman of the virtues. M 
By the deed tif Hercules, then, is established on Roman soil 
tin order that henceforth holds good; a lawless monster is 
blotted out. A corresponding idea is not, indeed, foreign to 
the Greek myth, but in its new context it receives n new and 
individual meaning. The staving of Cactts iKnimcs mi 
expression in picture of Rome's character and historical 
mission; the id ;l. debrllarr tuperbar, is here expressed on 
the plane of myth. 

This conception scents at first to hold good only or the poem 
of Virgil. And yet that poem may have given shape to 
what was suggested, if only perhaps in hints, by I hr earlier 
myth. Thai the decisive trait, the lawless und criminal 
nature of Cflrus, represents u Lraditioiml feature is proved, 
among otlinr things, by the comparison with Cneculus of 
PraCfieste. ir The native tradition, on which Scrvius draws 
(.den. 7, 708), emphasiws, in his case too, the rimilar character, 
ittifadnari. With this, our previous result finds eonflnna- 
tioii; for the descent from the god of the earth-fire 18 and 
t.he lawless nature of the monster are coniimintory of mu - 
another. We need only remind ourselves of Kirk von, son 
of Hephaistos, or of the robber Peri photos with Ins chib, 
who, like Cacua to Hercules, succumbed to Theseus. 

From this side, ton, we can no longer fail to recognize that 
w{ tuive Ijcfoff us a true and ancient legend, We must 
spend n moment in explaining the fmiihuneiitiU importance 
of this fact. The story of the adventure uf Cams i# not only 
ancient, hut it contains besides the foreign elements # true 
Roman part. The two, native and foreign, do not exclude 
one another, hut combine to form a whole picture, impressive 
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in it* unity. It h> not the question a* to whether Greek 
traits oft or nrr not contained thaL must hold the central 
place, but rather the question whether a Roman form is 
present. The point of view, which lu» tojij ante 
familiar to literature, must no longer be withheld from legend. 
Here too we must make a rk'iir break with tbe idea that the 
true Roman element is only to be looked ior in n sphere, 
which has remained untouched by Greece, 

We can do no more here Hum just refer to other legends, 
the age and original meaning of which have repealed by 
the bringing in of Etruscan nod ancient Italian traditions—for 
example, the appearance of the Dioscuri nt the fountain of 
Jut urea <• or the birth-legend of the kings, Romulus and 
Scrvius Tullius. 5 ® But we must emphasize in general the 
importance of the tradition of the origins of Rome and of 
the Roman kings, and of the myth of Aeneas. 11 The legend 
of Romulus, above all, dem and* a new method of approach* 
Greek and Etruscan elements have "'titered here in peculiar 
fullness. But against the view that would speak of capri¬ 
cious invention and indiscriminate adoption of foreign 
motifs, let us remind ourselves of a saying of Ranke, 11 
that a tradition as niagnilieent and full til content as the 
ancient Roman is nowhere repealed in the history of the world. 
In its combination nrf historical recollection and political 
view it is 1 through and through Homan, indispensable for 
our understanding of Roman history 

Our discussion up to now has been mainly concerned w’ith 
general contests and presuppositions •. we must now illustrate 
the fruitfulness of our thought bv a detailed example. This 
example is taken from the circle that we have already touched, 
the early mythical history of the Lttin people. Bui we have 
here to deal, not with Roman kings, but with the scries of those 
old kings of Laurent uni (Janus, Saturn us, Pieus, Kaunas, 
Latin us), who counted io legend as the eldest rulers of Latium. 


S. FAUNUS AND NAHM S 

Tli*.* meaning of the name of the lupervi b one of the most dis¬ 
cussed problems in tlic bistort of Honum religion. It is the more 
urgent to settle it, as the understanding of the ritual Of the luprr - 
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an? 


cwWrt and thm chief Hte, the running of the luperei, is dependent 
on it 

If we m-fjlret, u we should do, the derivation of ihr ward m 
Yarru from fwpu* and partrre tin Arnnhjits I, 8) or the reference to 
tripiM nrid attempts at oitplAniUinu up to now may be 

divided into two cUmm. II, Jordan 5 * was the first to maintain 
tlie view, 11 1 itt iMjMW' 1 was merely ;i development by suilli from 
hipui and therefore corresponded to t he relation of nerv*. WRj£ 
to norrnM. Hr 1m been followed in ihU by I'll- Mfiiiitusen, ‘‘ O. 
Gilbert, :1 W. UardoKnrlt* 1T mid W, F. Otto ; G. tl t^ivva, 
too, origmnllv, made P hi', uwtL w L. Dcuhner, 1 * on the other 
hrtin). went i . Is lo tin; ancient etymology, preserved in trerrms. 
■Irn. 8, 3-til. According to which tuprrru* w to be broken Up into 
toon# imtl anvrt, so that the meaning of the priesthood was 
■ averted of the woll \ Hr suerreded in converting «issown -» 
fitint bis earlier view ; A, WultU* sl and, fijittUji Mart>ach h&YE 

followed blttu t ••. , , 

W c cannot bm again discuss the nigummte that tuny be “™lg b * 
into tiLtiv for and against these two views. But W would dea 
with an observation, which lias not yet hw# valued at il> true 
worth. It «emt ** if it might give us the point of approach, 
from which tlii* question, that has so often been championed w im 
brilliant ugiimdits, mnv finally In; set firil. 

Not only did the priests of Futinus bear the mime luperch me 
god himself is said to have lierii called Idjvhib (Justin. 43, V, )- 
Like Faun* ln-.de Fti»«u*, «, loo appears «* Luptna beside her 
male partner ; she was interpreted n> the site-wolf, that suckum 
Romulus and Remus (Vihto in Arnnhiu* t, 3: cp- Lactaniius 
twit. Christ' 1. i:a, 1). WasOWfi, indeed, denied the ongmn[ 
quality of this goddess. the name might onl y ha ve Jun-n 
developed from the ht t *rci nod LufrrtaUa. Met ■* am* 
Heubner a< expressed the same judgement, while Otto ■ hr|il to 
the ancient tradition. The question ollevad on * 
when A. v. Bluraenthal undertook to wove that the word *aunn 
itself is to la- intended as 1 wolf ’ » This interpretation, ,f it 
re.ultl lx- r onfimied, would ht of decisive importance ]r *iuiiiu> 
is the wolf, his prints, the Inptrci, cun no longer Ik ranee, led 
of as averters nf the wolf. The altmnthc view gait* m weight, 
the view according to which they, like Hu: Greek ™J« 

te., were them selves woHts and copies of their god. N '/ 
wi|| eiulcavour to-dav to raise uny Wd» dmW ™ or5 '»” 
character of Ltqwretri and his Identity with Fatraus. 

A. v. Btamcnthnl began with the gloss to Ilesycluvis. eovwr 
nnd equated them, as Ik entirely Jimtiissiblc by hngmrtle 
law. with the Latin FVttratff. Ftmnus himself, in t would 

Imre h«n a v, HlurocnUial went on. quite bgwJfe “ 

remind ns of the totorpretotkm of the fcreref a* wolvc^ ond of 
the corresponding nature of Faun us. us it find already been main- 
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tabled by OttU.* 4 The nmne of the then. wsa mid era food ius 
mean lug 4 wolf V 

My object here is to curry this decisive observation a stage 
farther, 1 have been led to do *0 by the relic* t ton that a gk^s 
in Hjwydbhii is perhaps rather a narrow basis for a inclusion 
of auefa decisive importance. 1 further relieved that *\ Dlumcn- 
thal took fts his starting-point tlmi reneferiof of lapfrct as wolves, 
which ib for the tune under debote* in order to prove for iWtg* 
ami Faumu this special meaning* as against thr more general one 
of A really decisive proof, that the name nl the god 

must mean * wolf \ is still to be given. 

Before we set about establishing this proof on a broader bosk 
than before, we must first discuss the earlier interpretations of 
the name. We all know I lie etymology* which connects Fauna* 
with/awe and thr west wind, Favmiu*. 41 This connexion «cm-s 
io luive the more in its favour, Lojumuch us it was thought that 
F&Tonius in nature as in name could be compared to Fannins. 
He would be the quickening wind, which blows in spring and 
brings with hha> the souls of the dead* In i his he would c orresp o n d 
to the double untune of the Lupemdtai, which not njily contained 
u ritual of fertilizatioR, but afao served to avert mischief threaten¬ 
ing from the side of the Head* 41 Against this, wc should remind 
ourselves tluit the connexion of Fa% r ouius with the dead* which 
k the decisive point* is nowhere recorded* but rcmaitis a mere 
possibility* One could face this possibility with favour, so long 
as one regarded a linguistic connexion of Faunus and Favouius 
aA a eertim datum. But it lose* its power to convince* the moment 
that objections have to Ik- raised against the linguistic combination* 

.The sound-group which remained under changed 

with the accent following to -uo,” Thus, fatna/m belongs to 
/new. Mtt'r* to terF^v, jhi t/fa to /orro* which seems to be preserved 
in the forin/vtc (t lL. 1 i . 578) 4 * mid in Umbrian fonr* genitive 
/wr, /(itwtf 1 fiiu*tu.jt T r Ftitivo and faiM would* on this 
showing* haye developed into two independent paradigms, 

H we regard the two names from this point of view, Fai fitiiu# 
from +F»v6ni *j U the correc t linguistic farm/* whilst in the ease 
of +Fvww* we should expect, not Ftttmus, but * Foams, *Funus™ 
If we would still maintain the connexion with we must 

assume a formation by analogy, Such a formation cannot* of 
course, be excluded on general principles, hut it involves n diffl- 
ruliy, which would tend to recommend uii iritmaretatiun* that 
coiiki dispense with such an assumption. 

faunu* and MW, ^ v* BlumcnMial bus seen* imply an older 
m dhaunt^ k wfokh ilsdf might fa 1 ~ 

from n mot This ioo| 

Mhrouk t ‘choiceLydian 
Hermes {* tWttfar of dogs '),« 

Mutth. 0, Sfl. In view of thb 1 

* 


untie rsi-x^s as a -mh mmifitHirt 

4? i^ present in Slavonic duri/i* 
Ifc&rikK *rtsn^5TO B a* name of 
and Gothic af-dGti-ips, iaxt}Xp£to^ w 
^toie meaning we might think of 
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tine Fan Tit as demons of nightmare aid lls incafri ■ ** Faunus him¬ 
self would be the * choker "or ' throttle? \ How fur this charade? 
of the god ns ittrubrm is connected with hi* wolfish nature would 
deserve a study by itself. It cutlld, however, only be carried out 
In a wide field, and wc arc for the present relieved of the necessity 
for it, fts the meanings not only of * throtLldr + simply, but of 
* wolf * in particular* esn be demonstrated with sufficient certainty, 
From the root *dfeir- is derived first the Phrygian name of the 
wolf* which Hesychju* gives as (from *^afik )„ 141 Greek 

fanSc (from *0®^! * Jftckd ' has been set beside it 11 The 
same nm.it hold good of the Thessalian Zeus ©otU»t, ft name 
which we shim Id be loth to separate from the second drmcoi 
in JTtBAi%.» He too need not only have bem ft 1 throttlcr 1 
Yjtm, hut mbm a Zeus Lvkdas or something similar; Kretschmer 
Lies devoted a special study to the wolf-god sn his various designa¬ 
tions. S1 and to this wc shall have often to refer. Herr, then, 
stand side by side two distinct nutixi-forma lion* from the same 
root *dAor-« and in their i.ocapuy *dhau-ffO too must be enrolled* 
The further assumption fe now easy, that, if Faumu s and 
were a wihbbcaftt U we should recognize in them the wolf 

in particular. That the jackal (like the dog) 11 is conoected with 
the wolf need hardly be emphasized ; we need only remember that 
Sti Jerome translates the * howling ’ jncknls in Jeremiah 50, 
m by femni fjf carii}** This would fit well Into this context. 

Thft description of the wolf us the 4 choker ‘ #l -—by the side of 
fupu,* iifki iiffOTCSV—requires a few more worth of explanation. 
It belong to that great circle of roundabout descriptions, which 
often occur in the names uF unimuls : A. Mcillet ' ,T nos discussed 
it in £l well-known article. Examples from the world of German 
fable are ready to hand. A striking parallel is supplied by the 
German munc for file wolf hinisdf« Gothic gtnoargdHi and 
g&tmrgjflr j, lautui^eurg* and twrgipa seem to presuppose n lost 
•uwrgd-T, which ia connected with Old Id. raij/, 1 wolf, lobbcf* 
evil-doer ", Old Engl uvarj* Old Grmt, h Old Sax, &ar** T * vnrn* 
Inal ! . By the side of Germanic stands the unut tested 

verb tmrg, mtrgum, Jh>m which Germ, W&f$tn [and 

*wurgmn) is a derivation* The same Ifldo-Gcrrnanic twt (*? rrgh*) 
is present in <in*k fezm (Hteychn*), 

fi?Z a 1 p oc. in Lithuanian, nrrftiV, 'hedge in , JJtrss - Old SjIhV, 
tTjxf * bind *p uud other wards.*° The German world, then 
seems to have described the wolf as the 1 choker ; that the same 
word should be used to denote ihe criminal, thr rej«'i m>m 
human socictv / 1 corresponds to a common conception, into 
which u*e diall aoon we to euto- 

A find completion to our argument is suppled by lUTTinn. In 
fu various iliulects (if we neglect Vcnciie, which in other r^|wU 
as welt takes n position of its own), ItfkMScrmfttuc aspirate media 
in itia l ly become medio * 11 Foe the change from hh to h„ frpni 
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gh to g f evidence is present in Old Illyrian* but not for the change 
from dA to d» Rut both the analogy of the first two cases and the 
agreement with Albanian must nAvmee tt% that we *htfuld assume 
a similar transition for the dentals too. We should have an 
actual piece of evidence, if the Illyrian place-name Canda&ut w 
is rightly connected with the reset ■dAw^* 1 We must remember 
that the first dement is aba present in Illyrian Kdr^a t AWietw, 
roniorrumi** further, that the Albanian word for iht dog* £* 0 , irtt > 
is traced buck to the Latin amis **fmd Candtiiiu may be explained 
just like Lydian Aiw-3mUi3Si Whether the name of the place w 
actually connected with Hermes, ' who clinks dogs \ may be 
left undecided here ; for the meaning we might also adduce the 
name in the Middle Agcs + Pendulupuin. which f elmuwi to find 
in A* Darmesteter* 47 We can dispense with parallels from the 
names of places in marc modem times, since in its run ipofiitiun 
at least the Illyrian word should already lie dear. With this, we 
should iuive. not only a proof of the change in Old I Hymn from 
dh to d, but al$o one for the appearance of the nmt *d&BP-* 
There is a second ease* in which this mot stems lo occur, in the 
name uf Huun#* or Jedw-T the early legendary king of the 
Apulian I Hymns, Like Faunus ami Bafeu*, it might he traced 
back to an earlier In Lhat case, we should have to see 

in it again rbe 1 tbattkr ' P that is to say* the wolf. It ceiii be no 
accident, then, that Daumis was the eldest son of Lykaon (Nicancler 
in Antonin, Lib, MI). He, too, bear* ±he wolf in hi* name and 
cannot i>e separated from the in whom P, Kretschmer “ 

1ul& recognized the ‘ worshipers of the wolf-god \ 

We have already men turned* that thr wolf from of old was the 
niiiinril uf the stranger, die exile, the reject from hU native realm- 
References to Germanic concr.ptions liavc been given above: the 
same phenomenon recurs in the religions of Greece and Ilalv-* 9 
Daunu& is said In have migrated from his Illyrian home to Italy 
in connexion with certain quarrels (Paul Frst. p, tSU E ; qi. 
Nicandcr p loe. eit) ; he was a true wulL then. When Diomede** 
banished from Argus, went to the Italian Westand found a 
welcome with this wolf that is only another way of saying that he 
went into foreign parts. And if thb same Dii^meiku, in on isolated 
tradition (Schol. Lyeophitm £02), found Ids end in struggle against 
DaifnuSp thts again would suit the 1 wolf T very wdh T1 

It ftccnifl as if within the same eirde uf legend the same concep¬ 
tion is pre*£rryed yet a second time. When Diomede* came to 
Italy, be is said to liavc supported Datmus n gainst the Mc^piaru 
end to have received as thanks a part of hi* kingdom and with 
it the hand uf hb daughter (Antonin. Lib* 37 : Ovid, Mfi, 14, 
*W f.; 510 f.; jPmsfi 4, Tfl \ Piiny h n , A. 3, 103)* Now, we find 
the story, in a somewhat dubious tradition, it is true (Pseud o- 
PJutorch* FiiraU. inlit* 23)* that the Idng of Libya, Lykoa* wanted 
to f sacrifice to his father Arcs the Diomede's who was driven to 
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till 


bis shores, bur that the daughter of the king was smitten hv love 
of the stranger anti saved his life. Here we find ugain the essential 
motifs ; tkn : landtag on a foreign shore, the reception by tin? wolf, 
the connexion with the daughter of the king. We must also 
remember that, often ss here. Arts combined in varimi- ways 

with the wolf. 11 Su too, the FniinU' wht.Responds to Oaumis, 

stood in dost connexion with the w olf-god. Mars, and even appears 
as his son i Di nil vs. Hal. 1, 31. 2 ; ep. Appi»n, bat. fr. I}.' 1 

The legend of Lykos. on the authority of its teller, comes from 
tin: Aifitmd of Juba. The attempt ha- lately hr™ made to ar 
in it an initiation of thr [cg^tni fif TbffcCUS find Aruuine*' 1 But 
we slialL have now to he marr careful It cun no loiagtr be 
mi^Ukcn 11 sat *i pglftllwl version, to the legend of Daimits and 

Dioturdes is lieforc us* _ . 

Diiunus nppcuv^ not unly in Apti]in f hut iiImj m LftUmii- L unu ^u 
in the immediate ndghbraitiuxxif of the Roman gfocl* He is tiiyru 
the king of Arden* fattier of Tunitis, least in tlinj; tradition nint 
we flud in Virgil. The dtv itself is snid to have been founded liy 
]b,u,u\ who with Perseus in his ctodJe reached the Latin cuast 
and iniimi'd Pilurotunt there (Virgil, ", t and Scrvms 
410; Pliny. u. ft. .1, M>. Dnunus and Tumus, therefore, were 
descendant's of the royal house of Argos. It is remarkable 
1.1ml tlir woll was the budge of Argos and that the Ar*iv« 
from it were designated as wolves (Aeschylus, l/ierf.. iUO). 
Tht king, Dutiuos, who tunic from «broad to wnat was »tcr tn 
U his kingdom, appear*. counponditigly, in legend ^ a thieving 
ivulf, forcing Ids wav ill from outside. 11 If the Arrives ctiJlr.1 tb^u 1- 
selves after him Damians (Paus. 7, I, T* Straw* p- -«* : 8 1 » 

Stcph. Hv/.. 'A#*) it was only right that they should regard 
themselves as wolves. To llud Daunus the wolf as the 
descendant of the Arrive kings should no longer siirjsnse us. 

It is most remarkable that a direct line of connexion can be 
drawn fnmi the Dm Iran, of Arch-* to FflUOUS. In the legend of 
Aimcss Ihiunus LsccinltolitcdwUhLattnm, Idngof Lautentum, and 
that remind* us Hint Faun us too is connected with him. In tJir 
serin: uf the kings of Lauren turn, Latinos is the son of tnunus, 
or again the won of hi* former wife or o| Ids daughter with jbr- 
eulrs, f “ The idea furew itself on tis; may Faunusnotonly in 
uiimc, but also as a figure uf myth, be identical with Daiinn* . 

Arden is not only the seat of Di.umis, it is also a centre or the 
worship of Fauna*: In the Ardrnti tern top' li« the roifrum Inm, 
called after the ji«l Inuua; he was similar to rourtus, I primps 
identirai with liim, 11 The Rutulians, the Inhabitant* uf Arelra, 
arc e*ij]nl in SiVmA Italians, Funim 8 4 SOT* tQurtiperw ; among 
the companions of Tumus appears a TarquiUus, son of hounus 
io, J50 f.). In the dud between Aeneas and lurnus 
a iiuxf t\n,ui> falii* okatidar timarts plays a part (\ntrii. in*. IS, 
700 f.J. litre those who Imd escaped the sea bung up thnr elottjp 
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Laimnti d«*J* that b* to the deified king df LnureutUm. Humus; 
to him Turnup ift his bitterest im*d. directs his appeal ^776 f. ). 

In Dionysius of HiHeii maims I, 43* l appears jj daughter of 
Evnndcr* who is called Aafa* and was the beloved of ilewuln : 
lie gave her its marriage to the king of the Aborigines, En turns- 
Scbokii* have wished to see in her Fauun, u female consort, and* 
in point of fart, there U much to recommend Uus theory.** Rut, 
on grounds of pokeography, the form Aaitoa is inych more prdb^ 
able % in tlrnt cose, there would he a Dauvra standing beside 
Fan nus K j ust tts lie stands l>esi£ie the male Huunus, That we should 
take this view is proved hy Diuny** Malic. 1, Ji2, 1, where this 
figure Is named a second time, on the authority of Polybius. 
The reading here iy Juke; 0i*yawo£< Tins* I think, 

should be restored as Anim;. The two Variants of the mnnu-script 
tradition, taken together* force its to accept this form. 

At thin stage, we return to Hit Jiijpcnsf and the god, Luoeraift* 
who formed Ibc starting-point of our dS^tis^m Now lliat wc 
have explained Fjuuhh himself as n wolf, wf shall hr inclined 
to understand in the sttme lwith the god, wfin L identical 

with Ffttnius* and hU priests, Rut there h one argument thni 
dtsinclines us to equate Lupemui til oucc with * wolf*. The 
wortl is an adjectival formation from tupu*, mid it is minimi, 
therefore, to regmd it as a description of the 1 wolfish . that is to 
tkty. of that which belongs to a w^lf* As such it would join a 
wide circle of similar names, 

A single example will make this dear. We have the Thracian 
deal or Dav i, who were undoubtedly wolves * 1 * 1 Blit beside them 
stand the ZM-ci\ and their riamt is formed like the tuperri with mi 
adjectival sliJUx, There is some hesitation, then* between a 
description that at once identifies the eonmiututv with wohts 
and another that only makes them connected with them* Very 
ins tractive in this context arc a number of Italian names* which 
lead tis into Lhc immediate nrighhoiirhuod of faunus. In the 
first place, wc have lo mention the Apulian Dam units who traced 
back their descent to Dnunus, They were T those who belong 
to the wolf h or, if wc base ourselves on the patronymic value 
of the -io- suffixes , 11 * the sansof the wolf \ \Ye may also compare 
I hi; called xif ter the wolf of Mars / 8 just its the Piccntmrs 

were catted after amt her sacred creature, the woodpecker (pictct). 
But the * young w oodpeckers ' M were certainly themselves wikmI- 
peckers, whilst the Ilirpam were not wolves themselves, bin only 
connected with the wolf-god. 

Finally* we may mention the kirpi Sarani, the priests of Lhcr god 
of Soracte ; ** W. F. Otto 11 has already adduced them in this 
context. 17 They themselves are wolves, m we are wtprrady told 
iServiua, Icn. 11 1 cp. Foul. F&t, p. 100 M. j Strabo 5, 

p. 25ti) p and, if we remember the wolfish shape nf the Etruscan god 
o^denth,** there can be no doubt that the priests arc identical with 
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the ^od, Rul EIn tradition about their name is not a single one, 
Pljny r u. h. 7* Ifh and Sol inns (t> 2ft). who draws on hern, speak 
only of frj'rp/* but in Serving Am, H r 7&J, Sorarte i* called the 
TnoviLitnim of tin hirjrini; we are further told that rEs inhabit - 

niLi'- wrtt l olteii Airjri fprofit (Aiipwti (■’> ^y^p' Jupi DUi# pairij^ 
and Virgil ttmijmred Arruns to n wolf* qtm&i htrptttum $ftT&ttufn, 
Tliiit tills form is no oversight, is shown bv the quotation from 
VflrTo* made by Senilis on line 787. Again the description us 
htTjtiui appears ; one r an find no good reason for altering it* with 
Satin os ins* into hirpi , We must admit, then, the adjectival 
form us existing in its own right beside the hirpi w that is recorded 
in other places. Here again A wolves 1 appear by the side of those, 
whose name shows no more tlum c fflura k a i with the god 
that is, with the wolf-god of Somcte* We must conceive of the 
lupefei in n similar way. 

We have still to speak of the got! Liipercus + Fhat he rtocs not 
simply mean the wolf* might seem to suggest nn object ion it? our 
earlier results Hr might not Ik merely identical with the ' wolf \ 
Faun us, and hv iiatncd simply because uf connexion with hiuL 
But wf ^huiLld rtmemlxr Hint Roman deities in other cases bw 
names of adjectival form* The river-god is framed, not Tibtru t 
but always Tiberinm: m " and so* tmi, the god Portum** not 
dimply unmetl after ihe harbour {p*v1u*t) r hut after his connexion 
with it. Most important arc the Huh tut = dii agrextes (lib. glossy 
whom no one will wish to separate from Faunns and the Fauni; 
with them again we have to du with an adjectival formation. 

In the designation of the god himself, then, too, uppctUH a 
hesitation between the wolf himst Jf and Llic one. who is merely 
named after Ids connexion with or relation to that animal. We 
should feel no surprise at it> for it i* really what we ought to expect. 
For very early thought representation in animal md in human 
form ait: by no menm mutual!/ exclusive. Just as in primitive 
belief man mi id Insist, limn and plant are, to use Mie express ton 
of L. Ltivv-BrOliL * inwardly interchangeable-■ so U the frame 
true of 'mythical and divine beings* * Even in historical reunions, 
wherever in cult or in ?;oga something of the *-ariy or very early 
period is preserved, wc And this flexibility of conception* m con¬ 
trast to which our wav of thought, that is disciplined by the will 
to control nature, mates a stiff and nVidia meal inipfrssioii, The 
divine river is this concrete water, which I sec flowing by nie* 
hear rippling imd rain scoop un with my hand : but it is at the same 
Lime L bull and, more than that, a ercatmr in human shapti pi-* 
na the primitive group consi&ts of men* who vim ;ilso ik eagles 
nr the like I have quoted thru: words nf W, F\ Olio** because 
I ^m Eti And in them the decisive idea expressed. That we have 
to explain ~m some such way os this the mixed formations, limit- 
animal, that art clLoraeteriitie of the earliest repn^nlstW of 
gods, has already been indicated by Otto btaidLEf 1 So* too, m 
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our pwriqglfr rase, the representation of the wolf-god m Etruscan 
art run> through thr most various stag**, extruding from a com¬ 
plete identification with the wolf* to a bidf-Hiiimal farm « even 
Lo n mere indication, suck as the wearing of a wnlf&kiii-enp. M 
Into Ibis scheme (he picture suggested by language perfectly 
(its, Tlie description of the god by his mere rdsriots to the wolf, 
fearing the particular character of the eatmesion vague, ■dand* 
U^idv unfit hen in which animal and god are at onec kkntified. 

We have utw, it tetema, found out the meaning of lhe name of 
the god, Lupercus. In his cose ugiun the method of thought 
that we have been practising lias seemed to find eonflmmtion* 
Decisive, tin ally, is the comparison of the legends, which have 
been attached to the figures of Faunas and Daumis. They show 
so early and dose a relationship, that any lingering doubts about 
tbor identity must vanish* 

The figure of the Apulian Damans shows a curious vacillation. 
At one time, lie wdrames Dio rued* s and gives him his daughter 
in nniiriEige : at another* he apjk.-an* as a hostile power. In 
DaumQp DiomedcsLi sauL to have been kilted or even to have met 
his death at the band of Duunu*. To the primitive Messnpiah 
king corresponds in Latimn Daiinus uf Anlra i beside him stand* 
the LaunmtiiHj king, Fuuiiuk. With them- too T appears a Homeric 
hero as immigrant, this time one of the opposite faction, Aeneas, 
According to the tradition represented in Apphn, has. 1, 1\ he 
was kindly welcomed by King Fan mis uf Lkvinium* Against 
this, we hive the version of Virgil, in which it was Latin us, with 
whom the Trojans found wdcofnCr whilst Tiinms -and T us wr 
must suppose, Unnnsis* toes—took up a posit inn of hostility 
against them. Again* we find hesitation between two cofltfttr 
dilatory versions. And here a new piece of evidence or grom 
importance may lw added. 

At the dose of the Thwigamj of Hesiod, Agrios and Ijitinusare 
named as sons nf Odysseus and Ciree (1©1 I th Of them we hear 
iimi they 

>£4i.Ai3 xr } At }i\rx& rrfifw* JzqdujW 

nwn IfVjHfjjTOifitr Ikidwr, 

The verse points, as 1ms liccti *een, to La (rum and prauppdte* 
the localization of Circe in Cited, When the Tyrrhenians iirr 
called the people of La turns, that relied* m the sphere of myth 
thf F.tmscan lordship over Lativmi. Of Agrios it lias been sup- 
posed that the uamc is invented, and simply means that I he 
foreign sailors found no kindly reception a! this spot.* 1 But must 
jt necessarily have been fiction ¥ Don mis and his mcc wtre, it 
appears, enemies uf Acorns and lib companions ; if so. Agrios 
might be merely another name of the king of Aidca, This b the 
more possible, Luos much an he really did rule over Etruscans, 
For I he Rutuhaij arc* in Appifui. btis + fr* l, li, described os J^9i$raio4 
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Oi That the- r inline of the sot of Dnumis, TnrmiS, 

mmm nothing hut the Fmi-^n. {*7W^iriwj h±\ Long sine* 
been rredgntzed • 1 ' Diony*. Hal. Ii HI, 2 f.. translates it directly 
a* Tvpnjti;. Finally. it was from Artka that the Dioscuri and 
I heir consort* the goddess Jutuma* came to Rome : in the half- 
FUmscan names of tiic&e deities an rndientinn of the Etruscan 
nut tonality of rhr people of Ardrn h preserved* 1 * 

A y>ri of Circe anil Odywcu* Dauntt*. it is truc r was not, Ft err 
must bring in h** double* l.h^ Latin Fan mis ; he oomplotcs 
the picture I hat Sms been appearing before its. in the epic .of 
Normos there appears on various p^eca^ions a ■tfhtflwc. whose identity 
with Hie itomnn god stands above question. In IMmys* HL 
f, lie i* dbribed ns son t,f Circe and Zens, ami in 37. 54J f iP 
he is described ns f ^ rapnpwkE 

acmk dr»i%^ Like Agrias, then, he is n Tyrrhenian, lit is also 
called ^pj/iory^M?E P and his mother, a little while before, is rallied 
Ehnpirtfgd'—iboth descriptions echo the iwaru ng of dj’fw: hr 
denote* then the one who lives aaF c. 

Fur Fa units, then, it sec ins that we can observe an agreement 
with the Agrio^ of Hesiod The evidence of Noajvrt, that we have 
adduced* Is indeed ktc and one might at first oJ^untc thut Noimos 
merely drew what he knew from Hesiod. Bui l hr paternity of 
Zeus ipukes ibis Uu possible; we have an bide pendent account* 
even if we cannot say to what .source it goes back.* 3 It will hardly 
do to piiSiii it by a* insignificant; rather must we admit that u 
figOttf identical in essentials with Agrios, is here rolled Faumnt 
In this cjLte, the god in Hr^iod would be charnelcriled as the 
' w r ild just like the closely kindred Miirs, who was already invoked 
in the son g of the Arval Brethren as frrr Mars* 

That this identification of Fsunus and Agrios hu& hit the tiiark 
U ^htiwn, on a closer view, bv several other conskleratiuriB. 
w Ayvi&i, at least in bis original significance, agrees with the 
Hk icola Fuiihu* ** and his activity in the mysterious * outside p 
wofld.^ He actual!v luis the name figresti# (Ovid* ^ n&t- I ^ > 
tp. Virgil* Gtfirg. 1* 10) j thr peasants imagine that they have 
*een him an *tgri* iPmbiis, Gmg, 1. 10) ^ Tlic Itwtnn as dn 
agrtxfex flib. gloss,] have already been mentioned; we may also 
recall *Ay$6 rt^ ns epithet of Fan, 3 ® 1 with whom Faimns was kter 
equated, Finnlly, ffc must remember Gmgms. wtio usually 
■appears as father of Orpheus. He * who lives alone in the 
country ¥ l « cannot be separated cither from the fcf-rop 
of Noimus or from Agrins. It can hardly lie an accident. then, 
ilicit, just eis Faunus belongs to the circle of Mars. §o too Oiagti>s 
uiicm- appear us the son *4 Area (Nunn., Divnyv, 13* 

Hut the 1 savage \ too finds lus parallels. Td 

E. 3. 32, art- the wild animnK the 1 wild '.. 'Aye^z is dir ruime 
of a centaur, who with others foils upon Heracles m trie cave 
of PhttieA f ApoUodor. 2, S. 4, l), »t a thetu 19 ' liimiiari^ 
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the OiugroK. whom wr* have jurt mentioned, is father of a crtaLurc 
df horse-simp* * Mftrayas (llygiii.. M- IM}* One cif the hound* 
uf Acta ion is called, in Ilygiuu-S Fuft* 1H1* /f^n^: in 0% id, MtL 
3J f fL3, Ail this would fit in very well with lhe animal 

nature of Fa&nny wpwwBy with the * wolf ’ in luiu- 

Wc dose with one last consideration* Like Agjios, Fwmttt is 
a primitive king of La.thun. 1 * 4 In this he again makes (intact 
with his double, Damns, and we may point out in this context 
that he U not idpne m bearing an Illyrian mime. The mm* b 
time of the figure of Odys^us, who in Llcslud h father of Agrios. 
The Latin form of the "name, Hites#, proves by its vocoJlKation 
that it did not reac h central Italy by way of the epic, but probably 
through the Mrasapiatia, certainly through Illyrian peoples. 1 ” 

AfilUenhoff lVJ and Pn-Urr lu * have already identified Agtios with 
Fau n u* and a fresh study has only nsnllrmed Lhelr results. This 
is of remarkable importance for the liistory of Roman legend. 
The tales of the primitive king* of Latium count* like so many 
Others, ns hh- and value Jr products of Helknfemg savnnts, 
whose activity belongs to the close of the Republic- 1 ® Hut now 
we see that two uf these primitive kings—and in that very capacity 
—already appear in the concluding passage of the Thtogany of 
Hesiod, This passage* may Ik- placed with certainty not la let 
tbm tin? sixth century, 11 ® At least equally earfy must we now 
set the origin of Latin legend* 

It is remarkable tliul the figure of the primitive Apulian king, 
Raunu^H wbo has for always revealed himself ils the counterpart 
of Founds* show* mi agreement with him in point of tdimnolqgy 
too. The legend of the Italian voyage of Dtomedes and his recep¬ 
tion in the West goes back, as has long since been seen, to the 
same sixth century, or even into thr second half of the seventh. 111 

The true home of DtiUmis wu Mcisapum Apulia, even as fhr 
Lrue home of Faunus was Lutiurn, It is only in the epic of Virgil 
that the primitive Mcssapian king appears in Arden, It may 
seem natural, then, to see in this an innovaison of the port, Hut 
against this would go she suggestion, that we have already made, 
according to which a da™ appears as dutighter of thr Roman 
Evandcr ns early as Polybius , 111 Further, the contacts between 
the figures of Daumis and Fauim* art m extensive, that they 
must nave been feh n* |>e dtrretiy identical, Where the dcvbive 
toDceptloii wav lust t. uli/cd, whether the Uo figure wm* 
created contemporaneously at two places, cannot now be decided* 
But the agreements that exist ran only he understood if we 
{xrv^umr b close and lasting contact of Lutium with Uk- UJyrmns 
of ItalyBut then rtm»t reckon with the possibility that they 
brought the name of D&umis to Arden in very early times, 

Thr part played by this people in ancient Italy was too lightly 
appraised by the older generation of scholars. Illyritin tribes 
weir i^etUcd, nul only south-east of the Euganran Hills und m 
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Apulia, but also uluiig flu- whole of the cast coni t, 114 W. Schulze 1J ‘ 
and P. Krctsduner ui hnve succeeded in (iemnnstratirift an Illyrian 
stratum in the iiV?riu> On the tables of Iguvium Appears (he 
lapuzktitn numtn. a* also the Mar* *Gratwviu&, the ' ouk-god 
who came to the Umbrians through the mediation ol Illyrian 
peoples, 1 ** Livorno cot its name from the Liburahms ; lt1 in 
Fftlerii the Illyrian Messapu* has his seal, who once again is 
identical with' thr legendary king of Privotium, Mutshiis- 1 '* 
IS. Km he lins brought together other examples and tried to 
derive the name of Artie* from that of the Illyrian ‘.Wwiw and 
live fort 'A&t£<i. u * The appearance of an Illyrian hero, liven, at 
the same place should no longer surprise us. 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION' 


I T was the aim of our narrative from the first to arrive 
at an mulerstandmg of rdigious history in its strict 
sense, as a component part of general liistory. This 
involved a certain restriction of our field of vision, in so far 
as the question of the nature of religion was hound to take 
a secondary place, behind that of its development. "Wt it 
is thi-> very setting in history that Sod us on the other hand 
beyond any too closely marked boundaries, Instead of u 
consideration, limited in place, came the attempt to com¬ 
prehend the special instance ils jHUt or a more inclusive 
development. At a very early date we wen* able to observe 
on the Apennsnc peninsula the beginnings of the formation 
of an historical and cultural unity. By the side of the 
separate cultures, distinct in language and race, the tendency 
to form a general culture in ancient Italy becomes evident. 
It not Mitlv embraces the Italian peoples proper (including 
the Etruscans and the Illyrians}, but thr Greek element, 
too. has from the beginning been ft formative dement in it, 
fmm this resulted the conclusion that even in early times 
what is Greek and what is Italian cannot Ik separated as « 
matter of general principle. The specifically Italian dement 
must be sought, then, less in a period of absence of contact 
with the sister-culture, less in special contents at, all, than 
in the form that was given on native initiative to the borrowed 
goods. 

Home nf tin- earliest period menus no more than one mem¬ 
ber (and, at first, not a very active number) of Lins whole. 
The history of language and the finds as well show that it 
cannot be understood without a glance at the gene ml develop¬ 
ment of Italy, As- wc might expect, then, the influence of 
Greece is tu bo traced at n very early date, ft is revealed 
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most {uiijiftlil}* in rdi<[ion. The oldest stratum iff cttlt-s of 
the state contains, beside the native grids, a whole series of 

Greek- 

The history of religion thus ohtiiijis an importance that 
goes beyond its own sphere. It is not unusual for religious 
belief to preserve traces of ujd. in fart, primitive conditions. 
In our ease we can read fmm it the fundamental position of 
lhe culture of early Home and indy Italy as a whole. We 
are able to observe the process which here for the Erst time 
wus enacted und which thereafter was destined to be of 
incomparable importance for the history of Europe (as cul¬ 
tural idea)—the conflict between Lhe special national values 
of the single people and the Greek culture that was adopted 
as a norm, surpassing nation and history* 

In Italy and Rome this conflict was fought out in different 
stiigcSi It extends from a simple borrowing at the outset to 
a conscious penetration and complete remodelling of the 
foreign loan. In the course of this process is revealed that 
characteristic of Greek culture, tluit bus been confirmed by 
all subsequent history, its power tu awaken the special forces 
of each people by whom it is adopted, and lead them to 
take shapes of their own. This is the reason why the early 
age nf Greek influence and the early existence of a general 
11 id inn culture arc indissolubly connected. The two cor¬ 
respond, not only in the Outward coincidence of time, but 
also in their inward culture. The appearance of that culture 
^■nly became possible at all through the ferment of Greece* 

I lie correctness of these general ideas must now he fihown 
a£^ain in the periods that follow thr earliest k Our new con¬ 
ception of a general culture of ancient Italy mil again have 
to prove its usefulness for the understanding of the earliest 
development of Rome, Rut it in of even greater importance 
to 0bservt: the active and formative power of Greece in its 
various modes of expression, A few remarks mav pave the 
wav for what is to follow, 

ir it was the contact with Greece that first liberated the 
native forces of Italy to find their true slui[>e, a fresh conclusion 
forces itself on tis. Within the realms of Itatv and Rome 
there must have been u new orientation of the native cultural 
position to correspond to lhc changed attitude towards 
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Grcrec, From the historical development, to which Lhe 
relation t«t Greece was subjected, we ran read the history of 
the native culture. Or, to put it in other words, if we can 
succeed in understanding the adoption of the- Creek element 
ns an intelligible process and in demonstrating an inward 
progress in the conception, the arrangement and the shaping 
of what, was borrowed, that the rhythm and disposition of 
this process in time will give us the frame for the whole 
development of Italo-Roman culture, the history of religion 
included, 

Within a classification of this kind, the division into epochs 
that it implies must at once attain a considerable importance. 
It does not merely give a practical assistance for classifying 
the course of events and enabling us to see it as a whole, 
but it is so related to any particular idea, that to each his¬ 
torical period must correspond a stage in the gradual un¬ 
folding of thaL idea. The course of history in time would, 
then, have its counterpart in a world of system that lies 
above history: the development of the rhythm could Ike 
represented in u timeless sphere as an order, in the several 
stages of which the full content of the idea is developed. 

For the moment we at? giving expression to a possibility 
and no more. The fruitfulness of the thought will have to 
prove itself on the facts. 


Chapter II 

THE RESHAPING OF CULT 

F OR Sicily ami Greek South Italy the end of the sixth 
the beg liming of the following century mark an 
age of heightened activity in building. This was 
especially expressed in sacred architecture. Not only Agri- 
gentnui a mi Syracuse, but afen ScUnus and the whole circle 
of cities of Magna Graceia ad urn themselves with new shrines. 
The temples of Faesfcum, the 1 Tavole Palatine f of Meta- 
poutum* the column at l*acimiijm R have outlasted the tvn- 
turics ii’i speaking witnesses to the fact. More has come to 
light in the excavations that arc for ever linked to the name 
of P* Orsi and his fellow-workers ; among other things, a 
plastic art, which* in contrast to the mother country T prefers 
earthenware even for monumental tasks,. 

The relation to this of the appearance of a sacred archi¬ 
tecture in central Italy is at once realized* I with in point of 
time mid of nature. 1 The first Etniscan temples, whether 
in the homeland or in Lutium and Campania* arose at that 
period, and that there was no lack of attempts at creation 
on the monumental scab will soon be seen- Plastic art on 
the grand scale in earthenware lias its counterpart in Lhe 
works of the school of Veii 

Ihc relation can be drawn even closer, if we extend our 
ibid of virion to include the whole of the Greek world, 

Hie 1-"-ginning of the sixth century is marked by a series 
of political event* of high rignificwcc. Within these years 
laik the rub of Cleisthenes nf Sicyoiij the law-giving of 
So!Mil, the reign of i tocsiis. Soon afterwards Eisistmtus 
in Athens seizes the government of the state; in Naxos 
^ Samos Poly crates comes to power. Fur the 
first time, under the form of tin? tyranny p the great indi¬ 
vidual rises to decisive importance. The movement passes 
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over In the West as well. Phuluris, it is true, remains flit 
iso! u led. almost mythical phenomenon, anti Aristodctnim rf 
Cyme, loo, is no Iwi^cr wili tt hl ii for us* But. after tlie turn 
of tin century thr Sicilian tyranny reaches its climax in 
Gelo and Hicro. 

The sense of individual worth in the ruler went, from the 
first, hand in Stand with it passion for building on thr grand 
scale. That trail in the new families of rulers that turned 
towards pomp and magnificence learned also U) stamp itself 
on monumental architecture. In Samos rises the marvellous 
Hcrueuiu ; ill Athens arose under the Pisistratids the archaic 
buildings of the Acropolis with all their ornamentation of 
statuary and their counth-ss offerings. I he opponents ol 
the reigning house, the exiled AlcmueonMoe, raised to Delphi 
the temple of Apollo, after its destruction by lire, in new 

brilliance- . 

Oc^sionaH} fcfa&s_ endeavours extend beyond ! :irt } 
artistic remodelling of the outward frame of cult* But the 
grandeur of I he effort pemsts. After the other Ponheikmc 
contests (Pythian, isthmian ami Kemeait games) had, about 
580 H.c., taken their place beside the old traditional Olympian 
games. Pi si stratus u few ycurw later founded the Paiui- 
Utenaau, They did not. it is true, succeed in winning u 
position outside Attica. 

It is important that wc can again draw the parallel to 
the conditions In central ltoiy and, above all, m Home. 
In the Tarquins of Etruria arises fur the first time a ruling 
thirdly that unites larger parts of Utiiun urouiid one centre. 
Hand in hand with the growing political importance of Home 
goes an extension of the city itself and a taste for the monu¬ 
mental in building. At the same tunc plastic art on the 
grand scale in earthenware finds its way in. lVnmj» l! "* lJI 
on the soil of Rome, too. that a statue of u girl stood, which 
reminds us of the Attic Eurai of the up of PUistrotus no 
bss than docs thr newly-discovered statue of South Etruscan 

origin that is now in C openha gen.* - 

All these phenomena have found expression cqimlly m 
religion. Again it is the rrsfmpiug ut cult that t ^ ll£ ^ 

epoch sought uiul found its expression* 
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1* PRELIMINARY STAGES IN THE EARLIEST CL'LT 

In an earlier passage we have already called to mind the 
cloAe connexion between the earliest strat um in Home and 
the pre-ffotneric religion. From this circle came all those 
Greek deities that could be observed within the order of 
festivals of the original calendar. Here we must emphasize 
another factor that gives confirmation of the connexion. 
What I have in mind is the variation in the form in which 
divine powers apjx-ur, Beside their presence in the element 
itself and their taking of human shape, they can also appear 
as animals in form. 

Immediate contact with the p re-Homeric religion exists 
in the shape of Ceres-Demeter. In the Italian sphere, too, 
the Earth-mother was conceived: of by the faithfiil us a horse. 
In Fulcrij and in the Latin saga of Mctabus And Camilla * 
the agreement is evident; in Rnhir itself traces of it cun 
be found. 4 Tlie god, Picus, again, who Appears not only 
in Rome but also among the Ae<jtii f the Piccntincs, and the 
Umbrians of Jguviuui, and in all coses belongs to the circle of 
Mars, can represent nothing but the woodpecker. In Tiuro 
Mot iciie he sot in that shape on a wooden pillar and pro¬ 
phesied (Rionys, Halic- 1, I t, 5); a woodpecker took up its 
position on the xcxiUum of the Sabines., who emigrated to 
A sc ulum (Caul. Fest. p. 212 M.; Strabo 5, p. 2W; SiUus 
Italicus 3. 4SU £.).* One inevitably arrives at the same con¬ 
clusion about the outward form of the god as in the case of 
the companion of Picus, Founus, who has been proved to 
have been a wolf. 

In the appearance of the god in animal shape is revealed 
a close connexion of the world of religious conceptions with 
the realm of nature. This connexion is shown, not only in 
tin- shape of the gods, but also in the character rmd lie of 
their shrines. What we know of the original form of Roman 
slimits is little enough, but it is slid sufficient to enable us 
to grasp the general facts of the case. 

Thr main features were given by Nature herself. Here 
we may count the worship of the deity on heights, in sacred 
gropes and grottoes, or the cult of holy springs and trees, 
which once formed the centre of a sacred precinct. Many of 
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the earliest places of cult preserved their original form 
through the changes oJ lime, as. for example, the grolto of 
Faunas at the loot of the Palatine. or the groves of Juno 
Lucina and of the goddess Mcfltis; they lay within Uic busy 
life of the world-city of later days as witnesses to the earlier 
practice of religion. Another grove, that of the Arval 
Brethren (near the Vigrm CccdorelU), has become familiar 
in our own times through the discovery of the Acts of the 
College, recorded oil 1 nson ptions. Pliny the Elder mentions 
a sacred oak-tree (n. /i. 1C, 237) which bore an inscription 
in Etruscan letters and thus attested the high age to which 
the religious veneration of that spot extended. From the 
shrine of Si Ivan us that still survives in the country, north- 
cast of the acropolis of TcrracinaJ we con to tin* day realize 
something of the appearance and fed of such a spot. 

The art and poetry of the early Empire vied with one 
another in rendering in their creations the peculiar charm 
that flowed from such a site. A plain, fenced precinct with 
an altar, u pillar or a holy tree, decked with country offerings 
and garlands—these and similar motifs were countless times 
employed by Roman landscape-painting. The magic of the 
picture was felt by Ovid, too (amor. 3. i. 1 f,); 

Slat vftus el ftiuilot ineaedua nilttt per turnon. 

Cretiibikst illi nttmm incite loco ; 

Forte Sorer in vttdio spehtneaque pumice pendens 

Ft latere ex omni dutre queruntur oven. 

This has justly been compared to the relief of the Villa 
.Famesina or the so-called Basilica before the Porta Mnggiore, 
which give expression to the same mood. To the source of 
the Hi tun in us Pliny the Younger devoted one of his finest 
descriptions (ep. 8, 8); it inspired « Corducci to some notable 
verses. All this is fn miliar and needs ouly to lie recalled to 
mind. It agrees with what has been observed of the earliest 
Greek cult, particularly of that of the pre-IIomerie age.® 
lii contrast to this dose connexion with nature, the classical 
idea of the gods in Greece ventured to place man, and man 
alone, in the centre of the picture. It saw him us so grand 
and so exalted tlrnt none other than he could in future 
avail for the picture of the godhead. It is nothing so naive 
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as bringing down the divine into the human sphere, as tin' 
catchword ‘ anthropomorphism 1 implies ; no, but in the 
godhead man recognized himself as a figure of eternity-* 
With this came the decisive impulse to express the cult- 
image iu human duipe. And, h* here man is raised on high 
and deified, bo too is it with the Greek temple. * in the 1 
column the natural mao rears himself * (WbSfllin), and it is 
his house that in the cult-building is raised to the monu¬ 
mental plane. Even when such a building extends into 
vastness it does not go beyond the human, but simply raises 
it to its supreme grandeur and dignity. 

Already in Lhc pre-Homcric age men could scr their gods 
in human form, ft was precisely in such cases, when the 
new idea tvas in contact with so met lung already in existence, 
something that was already, however impurely and im¬ 
perfectly, guessed and dully felt, that its success is easiest to 
understand. This is true not only of Greece itself, but also, 
it seems, of the Italian West. 

For Home itself, however, we must at find reject such an 
idea. Like ull the immigrants who came in over the Alps, llw 
cremating Italians brought with them, as purl or their Nordic 
inheritance, an a Ik tract linear form of expression in art. The 
^ illanovu vessels of Folerii or of the Alban hills show this style, 
wliirh is in pressed in pictures primitive in their draughts¬ 
manship, There arc only Lhc slightest suggestions of plastic 
art 111 or of the representation of the human figure; they 
lag far hehmij wlial Is known of the art of the Ligurians or 
the people of Nnvilam, of the Apulians nr of Este. Tim 
bcsL examples are supplied by the gravt-ttnu, which os a 
whole ii nil ate tiu - human shape; on the sides of vessels, too, 
appear, either singly or in rows, figures like men. Small 
pl&sLie works, in the farm of idols, arc rarely encountered, for 
example, in the cemetery of Vjpn t'avnietti nrur Grotto- 
ftirata (now in the Museum Pigoriui in Rome) or in the 
primitive bronze idols of the Vimiiial. 11 It was only after 
long sojourning in the south that that process of change wait 
completed, that was to be typical t>l other northern jieirple# : 
the immigrants seize with avidity un thr plastic drapes that 
they meet, and avail themselves'of the forms Hint they find 
to their Imml, to give shape to creations of their own. 
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It is quite in agreement with these facts that it lias l>cen 
maintained of the conception of deity in early Rome that it 
lacked corporeal realization and had that shadowy, abstract 
ami incorporeal cliaraeter which is significant of the earliest 
arListie expressions of the Roman people, 11 The claim seems 
just, and yet this very comparison should dispose m to 
formulate our view with more caution* Just as hi art the 
representation of the human form does appear, however rarely, 
however imperfectly, however fettered to linear ornamen¬ 
tation. and just an it is only this that explains the readiness 
with which the perfect forms of a foreign art wetc as st mi hied, 
so or somewhat similarly must it Imve gone in the field of 
religion* There p ti>o f perhaps, there existed no more than 
a first premonition* a first hesitating attempt, hut it was 
enough to give a hnsis for a richer and more perfect expression; 
It has been said that marriages nod genealogies of gods, 

1 that prime characteristic of jut antbrnpomorphic conception 
of deity V* were lacking* Rome* we were then assured, in 
this stood in contrast to Jtcr Latin neighbour. This ts true 
enough, as far as the state of the Republican period is con¬ 
cerned. But t halt it was nut always so is shown at once by 
the name of the Muter Larum, who ran only be understood 
us the mother of those deities, 1§ '["here is further evidence 
in the name of Sol Indifpes, which means simply * Father of 
the race V 1 Descriptions like Marx pater or Ops maier must 
once really have meant what they say. The very mimes of 
the deities point to their being conceived either in nude or 
female form. The same is true of the old forms of invocation, 
in which the ddt y is addressed with the formula five drv# 
«tw itea or sive mm sive /cmmu, 11 At least us high m thb 
stage of the realization of a divine being as man Roman 
religion seems to have climbed. 

We find something to correspond to this in another quarter* 
The appearance of the god m human form has, ns we have 
already emphasized, its counterpart when \m shrine is no 
more rooted in the environment of nature, but in a house of 
the human kind. 

In Greece the storting-[joint for the formation of the Inter 
temple was supplied by the secular building of prehistoric 
times. On the one iiuntl stands the house in the form of 
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cmU or an apse, the latter best realizable in thr history of 
the building of the tempi!.- of Apollo at Thermit. It goes, 
l?«ek to an original mbs hrrttar, whirls at latesfc in the 
seventh century, was converted into a shrine. The Hyeenaean 
Megarnn + too, is obviously n predecessor; there, too, there 
is obvious connexion with later conditions. The Telestcrion 
of Kleusis h erected above a Mycenaean Mcgurun with a 
peribolos \ ,T In Tiryns Iht main lutlJ of the former palace 
was claimed for a temple of Hem, and the altar that belonged 
to the M y ecu can court wa$ restored and brought within the 
precincts of the cult. 

This very example may make it plain where we have to 
look for the inducement to take over a secular building for 
purposes of cult. The king* the former possessor of the 
jwiIhcc, was originally the bearer* perhaps the most imjMtiant 
lieurcr p of sacred functions. The hearth of his house reprr- 
sented the place of public offering*, the altar of the god and 
of the community. With the decay of the kingly office the 
new community was bound, here as elsewhere* to step in ns 
his successor* It continued the cult at the same spot to 
which it had from of old been linked. That is only con¬ 
ceivable on the assumption that the house of tin? king meant 
at the same time a house of the gods* who r«t his hearth 
received their sacrifices. 

To Rome we may observe the same course of events in 
the taking over of the former house of the king, the Regin. 
fay the -slate-cult. 1 * The who carried on the sacred 

obligations of the former ruler* received it Q * i hcir central 
1 1 flicc. At the same time, the building, in parL ai least, 
heeumr * place of cult, in which all manner of sacred genr 
was kept unci in which n juries of HacrLflees were performed s: 

m ca ^cs these- seem to reflect ancient cults of the royal 
house, 1 * 

The architectural structure nf Regia, as it has been 
revealed by the excavation* on the forum* corresponds 
entirely to that of cult.** The ground-plan of the house 
preserved right up to the Empire the old Megartm type-* 1 
Ihc double entrance-hall can be di recti v compared with the 
palaces of Myeent mid Tiryns, Although, in the nurse of 
tpnc, the cult of Vesta obtained u scat of its yet the 
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farmer hearth of Ifee Begin, the tiered centre of the whole 
system, still remained nn its old spot, It t too. in its circular 
foundntinn, reminds us of the characteristics of the Mycenaean 
altar, What meaning is to be attached to the common 
features of architectural form* whether it is a case of borrowing 
or of a form of Northern European origin, inherited by both 
parties, need not liere be asked. Certainly, the Mngnrdn 
house is already Attested for the VXQanova culture of Bologna 
and biter also in Satritum (Ccnca) in Lfttiunu” 

2. Tftft CAPITOLIXE TEMPLE AND ITS IMPORTANCE 

Tt will always be the mark of a genuinely great and slgnb 
fiennt creation, that it expresses as complete and therefore 
valid fur in what the earlier and eon temporary world has 
imagined itself more or less distinctly to fed* It fulfibt in 
authoritative form what has been indicated only imperfectly 
and fragmcntarlly in the previous cuurse i>f development. 

Such a creation was the plastic art of Greece with its dis- 
covery of the perfect human body. That body alone was 
for the future worthy to be the vessel of the godhead. Its 
triumphal march b almost ndthout comparison even among 
the great creations of the Greek spirit ; Italy it took by florin. 

TliEft success is only intelligible if the Mail lay already pre¬ 
pared for the new growth. We have just shown that Rome 
herself wns already on the same path; there* too* on rare 
occasions, the divine could reveal itself in human form* But 
whut was thus guessed and only half begun could not reach 
completion by its own unaided efforts. It was from without* 
in the course of the sixth century, that the plastic cult image, 
and with it the human expression of tfu drily, reached Rome 
in iU com pie test form. That it should have been so was 
determined by thOM? same necessities that determined the 
course of Roman history. 

The original agreement between the Greek and Roman form 
of expression* rich in results as it may bc f should not dull our 
ryes to the serious differences between the two. Whereas 
Greece, having once grasped the decisive conception, gave 
to it m\ unrivalled validity, Rome, on the other hand, was 
Car removed from such an inspired onesideduem Tlip 
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appearance oT the divine in human form represented only 
one possibility ; the animal shap* stands bc*ide St with equal 
rights. 

A second factor, which represents a very essential differ¬ 
ence, is the ideal rendering of the human body, which vm& 
chosen to l>c the vessel of the divine. This ideal rendering 
k inseparable from the fully developed plastic representation 
of the image of the god* mid only* in fact, rendu* its full 
ex|)n >M s i ei it. Ft is only under the influence of rtrl tbit it 
i!> po^ibk to neglect ail individual accidents and set over 
against the natural creation u purified and spiritualized one. 
which can comprehend the scattered beauties in one single 
shape* But in Latiuni and Rome, as we have already said, 
there were only hints of mi independent development of 
plastic art; of the plastic rendering of the cult-image there 
could be no question. 

Here, in fact, almost everything was reserved for Greece. 
In this case, us in other*, it exercised its influence not directly 
hut by w-ny of Etruria. It is to the Elmscans that the oldest 
plastic creations on Italian soil go back. UV may think of 
the figures of sandstone of the type of the Greek %6m m a. 
which have been found in Chiusi,®* or of the very ancient 
pieces from Yetuloma 41 and Viilti. s * The grave-paintings 
of the full archaic period, from Caere g which to-day are 
preserved in the British Museum nod in the Louvre, show 
such a £6i to set an a basis with steps. 14 

Inseparable from the cult-image is* we have already seen, 
the existence of a cult-building of the nature of u human 
house. At quite an early date the Etruscans had adopted 
the beginnings of the Doric temple « and developed it in¬ 
dependently, especially in its spatial formation, 14 The 
earliest example*—the temple of Juno Curili* in Fakrii. 5 ® 
the Veicntine temple near the Isola Famesc, or the shrines of 
Mnreobotto, of which we have soon to speak—-all go hack 
into thh ago. 

Both inn ovations set foot in Rome with LSir Torquins* 
fhe most notable monument here is the £ apitulinc temple. 

At an earlier point we have spoken of the CapitaUum 
vfttiSt which offered under one roof a seat to the devtio 
Jupiter. Juno and Minerva, It lay within the oldest unified 
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city community, on the Quinn til: but t hr triad, os such, 
represented an innovation as against the original circle of 
deities. In the calendar it is not recorded, and even if 
Jupiter by himself and. perhaps Juno too hud a place, the 
cult of Minerva from every point of view represents an 
innovation. From the first, this group of deities seems to 
have I wen designed to replace in its central position the older 
triad of Jupiter, Mars and Quirinus. This was bound to 
lead to the endeavour to express in external forms, too, the 
importance of the new cult. Whereas originally it Lad only 
a small and unadorned shrine to call its own, it now received 
an incomparably more majestic bunding. 

It lay on the CupiUilmc Hill, on its southern summit, the 
Capitoliuin proper. With its erection the decisive step was 
first taken Ix-yund the former boundaries of the city, and a 
new hill was drawn into them. Wt have already seen tlial 
this extension implies that the Forum, too, was included. It 
ceased now to be a cemetery ; at the same time the marshy 
depression, that stretched to the Vclnbrum and the Tiber, 
was drained and converted into u market-place to serve 
the public requirements of the community. This drainage 
system, t he later Cloaca wutrf'^w, as it was called, 1ms survived 
tlrt vicissitudes of time down to the present day, Homan 
tradition attributes its building to the lost Etruscan king, 
even us it ascribes the erection of the Cnpitolinc temple to 
another of the race, Turquinius Frisciis. Without laying 
too much stress on the details, wc may maintain that the 
decisive events in this extension of the city belong to the 
Etruscan Tiitqiiins aiul fall in the second half of the sixth 
century. It was only now tluit Home ceased to be a mere 
agglomeration nmre or less coherent settlements and 
became a city-whole. The story of the sack of Rome by 
the {tads excludes a proper cireumynMathiJi of the city a* 
late as the beginning of the fuurtli century ; the 1 St'irum 
wall, that is stilt visible in its remains in Rome, only belongs 
to the age after the catastrophe. But, in spite of this, Rome 
now presented itself on the north-west ns on other quarter* 
in ti more dosed form. Here lay l he citadel, which curried 
the representative shrine; at its foot lay u large open spare 
for assemblies mid other occasions of the common weal. ^ 
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The Capitoimc temple itself* the mtfihty foundations of 
which * lutve been exjwscd by excavation, was built on 
the Etruscan scheme of three ■ cellfi c such as can also be 
proved for the earlier shrine of Juno Curitis fn Falerii, the 
CapitolJuiti of Sigma, the newly discovered IeinpJe of On'kto t 
and other shrines* The arrangement in detail was this: 
Jupiter received the ecntml "cdbi, Jimo and Minerva 
the two at the sides. For the ornamentation and revetment 
of the building 1 we have an indirect evidence in the statement 
that* before the work of Ut>rgasos and Domophilos on the 
temple of Ceres, everything in Homan temples was of 
Etruscan origin (Pliny, n. A. B5 t E54), With this the data 
of archaeology itgree; they have supplied u* with spy end 
roof-tiles of the same sort ns those Yielded by the cxeavn- 
tioiss at Veil, Falerii p Satrkum and other sites of Etruscan 
or Etnisoo-Laiin art. 

In especial, we are told that, for the equipment of the 
C&pitotinc temple with statuary, artists From the south of 
Etruria were brought in. Tiirquiiiius Prisctui is vrsid to have 
summaiird a certain Volca froni the neighbouring Vcii to 
make the earthenware eult-imuge of Jupiter and a quad¬ 
riga* also of earthenwiire* as aeroterkm {Pliny, n- h w SS lf 
157); Plutarch (PopL 13) makes Torquiniua Super bus give 
the order to Tvom t it^i^ xioir be Oi^fan* 6r}fitm}^yot^- The 
temple was not dedicated until 509 or 507. Work on it, 
then, continued over several decades and the sculptured 
oriiimiciitatkni will only have been taken in timid at the 
last ■ the evidence of Plutarch, then, can claim preference 
as regards the date. The art of Volca and his school is re¬ 
vealed again in the group of Apollo from Vein which is 
important from so many points of view. ** The surviving 
remit ins allow us to realize that Apollo was fighting in the 
presence of other gods for a hind that lay in bonds on the 
ground ; perhaps this work, too, was designed as an acn>- 
tenon. How the triad was to be cuticeived may be realized 
from the more or less contemporary renin in* of earthenware 
statues uf life-skc that lmve been found in the excavations 
of the tempi* of Slater Mututa, hi Sntricum in Fur 

Jupiter, 51 then, and Juno* the Greek form of representation 
of Zeus and Hera was adopted, for Minerva that of Athena, 
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How much wider a part Greek conceptions may have 
played in the Capitol me triad, we act'd not here ask. The 
cult was adopted in Rome in the first place from Etruria. 
Jupiter corresponds to the Etruscan fin, tinia, and the 
Latin Juno was known even earlier north of the Tiber ns 
uni; Juno Regina ap|>carH there as goddess of the citadel 
of Veil. There, too. Minerva meets us as early as the sixth 
century ; her home, in the narrower sense, was probably the 
half-Etruscan FaU'rti.« The discipline of the Etruscans 
taught Hint, when a city was founded, shrines must lx 
erected to these three deities (Servius Dan., Aen, I. 122). 
From Etruscan and central Italian cities we liavc remains 
of temples and triple 1 edloe ", in which it is easy to see 
triads analogous to the Capitol i tie. Rut in all cases —Florence 
Oviefco, Veil. Signiu, Tcrracina—such n connexion is still 
only hypothetical. The Cuds and inscriptions admit of no 
Until decision. 1 * In the ease of ilia two temples of Marzn- 
bottu (C and E) a renewed scrutiny has failed to yield proof 
even of the existence of the three ' cdlae V* 

With the Capitolinc triad, for the first time, the highly 
developed forms of architecture and plastic art from Etruria 
found their wav into Rome, The importance of this event 
becomes dear from its after-effects. Not only was the mode) 
given, for n long time to come, for the further development 
of tlur external forms of cult, hut men hastened to adorn 
othrr shrines already in existence, iti the new manner. The 
same Volea to whom belonged the statue of the Capitolinc 
Jupiter, is said l.o have made u similar statue for Hercules, 
who had only Just been introduced to Rome {Pliny, n. A, 
«5, 157). The excavations on the Palatine have revealed 
remains of a temple of the beginning of l lie fifth century. 
We shall have to recognize in this the temple of Victoria, 
whose high antiquity is attested by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(1. S2, 5) » 

Rut we have not yet exhausted the importance or the 
new fouiulation on the Capitol. It luw» Ixoo remarked 
again and ngoin that a series of connexions exists between 
Jupiter Opt!nuts Maximus of the Capitol and that cult, 
which was paid to Jupiter Latmris tm the muni Albanu* 
as chief of the communities of Latium, united under Roman 
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leadership, the priori Latin L The equipment of the hvu 
shrines vw t it is true, quite distinct; m its limitation to n 
platform with steps on both sides, to an altar 1 ftcdicub \ 
ami springs the Alban Mount sLill reflects its antiquity in 
very much later times. 3 * But the sacrifice of white bull* 
meets us at both sites ; the Alban festival b eekbmted in 
Rome itself by n churicd-rare, and, finally, both shrines sire 
the end and goal of a sak-rnn triumph. By it the victorious 
genera! paid his thanks to the gods and brought them their 
share of the booty! tiJ dh immortolitms Aonot habeatur (Livy 
38. iff, 11 ; 41, G + 4). 

Whereas the Alban triumph started from the Appian Way, 
then moved on without any long detours along the vm trium- 
pftalis that still survives in part to-day* up the mount uul 
ended at the temple* the Roman triumph had a much more 
complicated mute to master. It cannot from the first 
have been the same as it later was ; Homan history certainly 
lends us to postulate several phase* in iu development/^ 1 
The procession began on the Field of Mars ; there, by tin: 
pnrtn triumphfdis„ sacrifice was offered and the gate- passed. 
It then prow <U -l in the direction of the Partn Carrrutnkilis* 
which Uy behind the Forum holitorium. at the foot of the 
Capitol: when in later times the Circus Fbunsnms was 
erected* the opportunity was not neglected of parading the 
procession before the masses there assembled. Originally, 
it took from there the shorter way through the Vclubrum Lo 
the Capitol i it was only after the erect ion of the Servian 
Wall that the del our round the Palatine arid over the Sacred 
Way was taken. 

Tiie triumpher appeared clothed in magnificent army. 
Hies, too* came, as we are expressly told, from Etruria, just 
aiH the very word, iriumphus, points to an Etruscan origin 
fat the whole custom. w In its detail the costume consisted 
*'f the embroidered tunica pal main and the covering io^a 
picta with golden stars s cm the triumpher 1 ! head rested 
thf laurel-wreath- I lie car with four horses on which ho 
rode* the ivory labcptrc, the golden crown of Jupiter* which 
because of its weight had to he held by a xvrvimf.—all t best; 
were bound to make the victorious general the image of 

the god, t here can l>e no possible doubt that he was nnl 
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merely huh Optimi Mtuitui vmaht decoralut (Livy* 10. 7. 
I ft), hut that he was actually the bearer and possessor of the 
divine poww. 41 That was why the triumpher was hound 
to paint his Jumds ami face with vermilion, like the earthen- 
wart* suit. Li it of Jupiter in the Capitolina temple ; it was only 
thus lluii live identity could be fully expressed, 41 

After the completion of the sacrifices began the second jutrl 
of the festival. The whole pmnpa triumphuiis took its way 
through the city hack to the Circus Mas in ms, which it hud 
already touched >>n its way in. Here were celebrated the 
!udi magtii, the battle-games, which, uccordmg to Momm¬ 
sen's likely guess, 4 * were originally port of the triumph. 
It was only in later times tluii they developed into u regular 
festival, independent of the single triumphs. But the old 
connexion works nil, and tin- magistrate, who holds the 
games, appears in the garb of the triumpher and the festival 
itself was attached to the foundation-day of the i’upitolmr 
temple, the ISth of September, 

Just a word is required about the games themselves. 
What was later the Circus Maximus rose on the spot where 
once by the altar of Census, in the valley between Palatine 
and Avcnttnc, the festival of the Consuolia laid taken phurc 
with its games. In accordance with the foundation of the 
Capitol, the Roman tradition truces back the erection of 
the earliest Circus and the institution of the ludi magni to 
the Turquins. 4 ’* Of the horse and chariot-races it is expressly 
recorded that they were adopted from the Etruscans, For 
Etruria the frescoes of the Tomba Ccunodini, the ante fixes 
and Lc-rrucotU friezes of Veil and Caere, enable us to realize 
the importance of these games, Herodotus preserves the 
story of n. yeprexdc sui hnuxo? dydK which the people of 
Caere {‘AyvMaloi) founded in honour of Apollo after the 
battle of Alalia (1, 167). 

The circus-building prnp<T must lx* thought of os a simple, 
wooden tribune, from which the spectators followed the 
course of the games. The contemporary frescoes of the 
Tomba fiLaekclbcrg in Jnrquinii may give its some idea of 
the arrangements. If we remember that the games them¬ 
selves hud originally a purely religious character ami formed 
im intrgrid part of the sacred ceremonies, wc find a series of 
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analogous cases pressing on out notice. We may think of 
the temple of Dionysos in Athens, at the fiiot of the citadel* 
round the circnlaT -Ttohpstoi of which wc must imagine a 
similar building, set on woodeti supports, We have also to 
ramtk>n a series of smaller buildings, from which one could 
look on al ceremonies of cult. 1 * In the Cretan palace of 
Phnestus there was a stair way for spectators* which led down 
to a dance-place* probably also used for cull purposes. Just 
as in the middle of the Roman circus rose a row of shrines, 
round which the reces took place, so at Fhaestw little ehapeh 
stand at the sides of the stairs The Greek cult took over 
this arrangement, ns, for example, the shrine of Dcspoma 
in Ijycoyyiro, may show. There rises by the side of the temple 
n -Rimilnr stage, designed for spectators ; from it one could 
through a door follow the sacred ceremony within tlur * ceiia ► 
We need not follow at this point the further development in 
architecture us we find it at the Tth^terion of Ek-iisls ob thr 
one htiml T and iti the stone theatre* and stadia cm the other. 
Like the building of temples and the cult-image* the Circus, 
1m, ultimately goes back to Greek forms ; in all these eases 
the Etruscans were essentially no more than intermediaries 
There is vet tmolher institution that must be mentioned- 
The foundation-day of Capltoliue Jupiter, the tftth of 
September* wm from the first celebrated by the offering to 
the god of u solemn banquet. Originally, this must have 
token place iti the form of the simple supply of mi r/ralum, 
nM liap|f@ued on another occasion with the collation (ij&ps)* 
We also hear tell of the throwing out of the dap* or the: 
cchq* It was customary at the cult of the Mother of the 
Ijitcs* and reminds us of the procedure at the Greek banquets 
of Hecate^" In historical times, the rule was, that a irdii-v 
(kIIitj) was set fur Jupiter, whilst his two female partners 
iiil to share in the meal. In that case, the Greek custom 
of the ledttletnium had already found its way in—a custom 
which first appears, with an exact date, in Rotue in the year 
Sim. On that mansion there was a regular entertainment of 
three poire of deities in alb in which their doll-like images 
were laid on the couch and the meals were served before 
them. 

How old the of At ketus for Jupiter is, is not directly 
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recorded. Wissowa " wished to plate it not earlier tiian 
the year lUti, when a special board of trerwri cpuhmrs was 
created. Rat the custom in itself is much curlier in Rome, 
and, if in the year SO3 three pairs w«c Fed with feasts lasting 
eight days, wt must assume that something simitar, in simpler 
farm, took place on the earlier occasion us well. We shall 
fit i hr readier to do so now that the Uttittermum can lie 
proved for the middle of the fifth century in the neighbouring 
Etruria; on the frescoes of the Tomlm del letto funebre of 
Jurquinii o ceremony of this kind has been rightly ^ccogIliae^l; <l, 
it belongs to the cult of the Dioscuri, as can be proved in 
detail.** Etruscan sarcophagi, again, of the same period 
show the existence, side by side, of total and sella, just as 
we have described them for the Capitoline triad. Wc there* 
fore reach an early- date for the practice; of lhat there can 
l>e no doubt. Whether on the foundation-day of the temple 
of the Capitolinc Jupiter a Uetiis was from the first set out, 
or whether the Greek custom only came in some decades 
later, is less important thou the establishment of the fact 
that it ia, in general, a very ancient practice, and that here, 
too, the Etruscans played the part of intermediaries. 

So far we have only been discussing from whence the 
Ca pit dim cult came and what foreign clement, whether of 
Greek or Etruscan nature, it brought with it. Li contrast 
to this stands the fact that to the Romans themselves the 
cull never counted as foreign. Not only was it for them tin- 
most distinguished cult of all, but for long the existence of 
Rome, the belief in its durability and unrivalled greatness, 
seemed to be inseparable from the deities of the Capitol. 
In view of this extraordinary national importance, wc may, 
at least, raise the question whether, when wc have summed 
up all the forms that it took over, we have exhausted the 
meaning of the new foundation ; whether, in and beside the 
borrowed elements, something national may not be revealed, 
which in a quite exclusive sense may count as Roman. 1 '" 

We must observe, in the first place, that between the 
individual members of the triad no sort of connexion bv 
relationship exists. Minerva, who as Athene La daughter or 
Zeus and so. too, in the neighbouring Etruria, daughter of 
(m, is rm the Capitol partner in cult of Jupiter and no more* 
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Juno, again, who in the immediate noghbewrhood of Horn*’ 
was conceived of ns wife of Jupiter ** and who, in her 
Etruscan form, uni, appears in wedlock with the hud of 
heaven, has no snob character in the Roman cult. In cun* 
trait to the Etruscan model there is no remembrance here 
of marriage and genealogy among the gods. In this ex¬ 
clusion of qimlitK which in nil other eases me indissolubly 
connected with the undent divine world, ischoliu-% liave lone 
since attempted to recognize a peculiarity of the Roman 
conception of deity. But this exclusion has ber-n thought 
of as something given from the start, something that was 
prt-M ut there from the very beginnings of Roman religion- 
That this view is not permissible we have already observed. 
In its very early days the Homan people represented its 
deities to itself as fathers and mothers, believed in the Sun 
as a divine ancestor of the race, and represented the Lares 
as children of u mother who was named after them. With 
everything of that kind the CapStoline cult makes a break ; 
we may add that it is the first case to our knowledge in 
which tlie break was made. 

With the establishment of this fact, we have gained a 
jujint of momentous importance in the history of Roman 
religion. A second conch™, m at once results. Tin. deities 
of the Capitol ine triad are, as such, without myth. Through 
their ladi of any family connexion the way to it is barred 
for them. Juno and Minerva are simply an occasion of 
cult and an exclusively state cult ; herein lies their limitation, 
herein too their unique greatness, Neither legend nor fancy 
has ever dared to weave its webs round this trinity, which 
chore to abide in majestic isolation. 

Again w<- have encountered the view once livid, ttuit Roman 
religion from the first lacked myth, and we have Intel to take 
our stand against it. It is precisely for Hie earliest period 
tliat the exist cure of myth is evident. Again it is the t’api- 
tolinc cult that marks a new break, in so far as it for the 
first time reveals a deliberate exclusion and repression of 
myth. But it docs not merely give us the negative side, 
tlie toss jmd the gap which marks the place where tlie lost 
hail been, but lL Abo gives us the new element that it placed 
iii the rte;id of the old. Historical legend and history stepped 
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in at Rome as ihe heirs. This sphere liad from the very 
first bron connected in Rome with the being and working 
of the goth; and had received its impulses from their world. 

It feu iR'tn possible to demonstrate that not only the 
triumph itself, l>ul also the recording of tin single triumphs 
won in the course of the centuries. was most intimately 
connected. with the CapiInline temple. The lists of this kind, 
i.«f the original appearance of which the recently discovered 
Fasti of Uri&agtin " or the Bnrbcrtni tables (CIL I. I* p, 
75 f.) will give a vivid idea, originally noted merely the com- 
piction of the- triumph and the laying of the laurel before 
the image of Jupiter. They gave neither year, dates nor 
origin of the triumpher; they were intended to be merely lists 
for purposes of cult, comparable to on, inventory of offerings. 
But in course of time this list grew out of its immediate cult- 
object to be a record tliat spread the tidings of Romes 
victories over the whole world. This of necessity led to a 
re-editing and later enlargement of the lists thcniselxcs, 
the process begun, it seems, towards the close of the second 
centurv ami found it* completion in the Augustan age. 1 * 
Immediately nut of cult springs a form of tradition, which 
mov be colled in the highest sense historical. 

No treatment of the Capitolina temple would U- complete 
that omitted a ftnal reference to the Sibylline Books. These 
Greek hooks of prophecy were, according to the tradition, 
derived from Cumae and were supposed to have come to 
Rome under the Jast Tanpiin; we can liardly evade the 
suggestion that the Etruscans of Campania were the inter¬ 
mediaries. The oracles found their place in the cellar of 
the temple of Jupiter; like the Books themselves, thdr 
contents were kept in the strictest ward. At quite an early 
d <oe the collection must have been enlarged beyond its 
original scope, as is at once suggested by the probable re¬ 
ception of the carmina Marciwa in the year 212.*' The 
only two surviving fragments of the curly Republic may be 
dated with -some certainty to the turn of the third ond second 

centuries.** , - 1 

These Sibylline Books and the authority, which was en¬ 
trusted with the task of guarding and questioning them, 
the Ilviri sacris faciundm proved to be of supreme im- 
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portanc* for the liistory of Raman religion. It was at their 
bidding that, in the event, most of the Greek cults were 
introduced to Rome; the questioning of the oracle* led 
lor the first time in 490 to the vowing nf a temple. Above 
oil, their adoption cannot be separated from that of the god. 
Apollo. Tib chief 1 tali eld sect was at Cumae and stood 
there in the closest association with the erode of Lhc Sibyl. 
Thus the college of the llviri i* directly called ant ist ilex 
ApftUinaris .uteri ; as sign of their office they bear tripl'd and 
dolphin, the symbols of the god. 

The importance of the Roman Apollo in general will come 
up for discussion later in connexion with the ot her * Homeric ' 
deities. Here we will merely remark about his date, that, 
although he did not receive a temple of his own until 431. 
yet an Apollinare is already mentioned on the same site us 
early us tim l-Livy a, 63. 7}. Not only docs the date of the 
reception of Apollo agree with that of the Sibylline Rooks, 
but the god, like them, probably came to Rome through 
Etruscan influence.** 

We began this chapter with n comparison between the 
Pi si strut ids and the Tarquins. In the case just mentioned 
the analogy is palpable. Not only luid the Etruscan kings 
of Home their Sibylline Rooks, but the Attic tyrants, too. 
assembled tt collection of oracles on the citadel.Onoma- 
critus, who hod been entrusted with the task of collecting 
the oracles, was banished by Hipparchus for having, it was 
said, added a false oracle to those of Musaeus (Herodotus 7, 
0, 8 ; we hear of an oracle of Musaetis, relating to the Battle 
of Salamis ; 8. M. 2), w At a later date, when the Pisis- 
trat ids in their turn were banished, tteomencs made himself 
master of the collection (HcrrxltitiiJ. 5 , 1K>. *2). 
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1!. JUTURNA AND HERCULES 

HE earliest calendar of festivals i'ottc? ponded to an 
extent of the city, that included not only the 



jft. Septimontium, but also the Quinnul. As it w« 
flie inclusion of the settlement on tfe- Quirinn) that, in all 
probability, gave the ini mediate occasion for the codification 
of this cycle of festivals, by the time that the next extension 
look place the calendar could already look bock on a long 
term of life. Tile re exists, then, the possibility that in this 
period some further cults were received. Or, in other word*, 
tvv must reckon with the possibility that, lie fore the Capitol 
anil forum were drawn into the city-whole, the circle of 
deities and cults mclndcd in the calendar had been en¬ 
larged by severs! members. 

A new foundation of this kind seems to exist in the cult 
of Jut urn ri and the Dioscuri, who arc associated with her. 1 
All the indication* that can be used to determine the date, 
above all, the observation that this cult was not placed 
under the official care of the / ftrirf ttaeria facitmdia and, there- 
fore, came to Rome without previous consultation of the 
Sibylline Books, lend us to place its Introduction before the 
end of the sixth century. With this the tradition seems to 
conflict, according to which the temple of the two gods was 
not vowed until 400 and not built before 484. But the wor¬ 
ship of the spring, Jutunia, was from the outset connected 
with that of the Dioscuri. Not only was it brought into 
connexion with the two succouring deities by the legend of 
their appearance at it after the Battle of Lake Rcgillus, but 
on one occasion it is actually colled their spring. The very 
name, Juturno.* (earlier Ihuhirna) seems to point In the same 
direction. Whilst the first port of the name is connected 
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with the Latin root which appears in Diana, Dm LHa, 

and, above all, in the stem Jn- and in the mime of Jupiter, 
the second part is Etruscan, it shows the well-known suffix 
-ftir or 9wr- ( denoting filiation. Here then we should have 
to see one of those mixed formations of Latin and Etruscan 
that are known elsewhere to occur; its purpose was simply 
to express tlie fact that Juturnu belonged to the m Dint arcs, 
the “ sons of Zeus ’* The connexion is the more probable, 
a* in other eases, too, the Dioscuri are connected in cult and 
legend with a spring or nymph, 1 

Here we find the explanation of an extraordinary feature 
of the cult of the Dioscuri, or, os it was called in Rome, the 
cult of Castor™the situation of the temple on the forum, 
Strongly os it conflicts with the usual custom, by which ail 
Greek cults adopted after the cornelusiou of the earliest 
calendar were placed outside the pcwm'um, the sacred 
boundary <>r I he city, this peculiarity would find its perfect 
explanation. if the temple was only placed in the forum tu 
admit of its being in immediate touch with the spriifg of 
Jutuma, that was so closely linked to the cult of the Dioscuri. 

We have, it must be admitted, only deferred tin* solution 
of the problem. The question arises anew—bow came the 
spring of Jutuma to its place inside the pontutriunt t To this 
there can be only one answer. The association of this spring 
with Jutuma and the Dioscuri must have been accomplished 
at a time when the forum did not yet belong to the territory 
of the city proper. This brings us to that some stage of the 
development of Rome that lies before us in the earliest 
calendar. 

It is not without importance tlmt, as we have observed, 
the name of Jutuma points to on Etruscan origin for the 
godded and, therefore, for the Dioscuri, too. A spring of 
the same name lay not far from the river, Nuinkus, and we 
may connect with tins the fact that an old cult of the divine 
twins existed in the neighbouring Ardcu. As strong Etruscan 
influence is plain in this very city, wc shall have to look here 
for the beginning of the Roman cult of Jutuma and the 
Dioscuri.* 

Tiu* recent excavations in Arden * have revealed two 
prtuples of archaic style, one of which must hove belonged 
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to Vniiii, the ntlii ;t either to Juno Regina or to the heavenly 
twins. But, in Rome, it is not tint Dioscuri, but Cfttior 
alone. who is lord (CQi. 1* % 2* 2500, L 00 irao t«v vooif 
K6n™p >;): Pollux is no brother, but only temple-corn* 
piitijou of Castor. Whereas in the whole of Italy the 
sons of Zeus were designated as such (Mansion i&uioix 
pudoii, Peligniun ioviet pucU<, Etruscan lima* dinar), and 
a similar designation still shows in the mime of Jut urn a, 
in Rome the divine sonship and brotherhood is denied.* 
Hire we see the workings of Hint decisive change which had 
been brought about by the introduction of the Cupitolinr 
tritn I- 

Anothcr ginl, iv hose reception probably falls in this period, 
it Hercules.. Wr must restrict our discussion of him within 
narrow Inlands, us in his cult a number of questions remain 
unsolved. The work of Buyefc 1 has followed them up with 
skill and acumen, but of a solution even of the questions 
of history and date there can as yet Ik- rm question. 

According to the express testimony of Tacitus (.-Jumf/rt 
12. 24), the earliest shrine of Hercules, the Am Maxima on 
tin Forum Boarium.* lay within the pwmerium <>f the Fola- 
t inf settlement, marked out os it was by c\ppi> What we are 
to make of this posit ion cannot yet br answered with any 
certainty. Wissowa * supposed that Hercules was not 
token over directly from the Greeks, hut through the media¬ 
tion of a neighbouring Latin community, prolmhlj Tibur; 
that was why in sacred law his cult was not regarded as 
foreign. But the example of the Dioscuri, which he adduces 
in comparison, Iras already found a different explanation, and 
we find a series of Greek deities adopted in this way through 
Italian intermediaries without receiving any such privileged 
position. 10 PerJmps we should l*ur in mind that the service 
at the Ara Maxima was not originally managed by the state, 
but was left to the families of the Patti it and Pinatii \ not 
i ill t he year :*13 did the taking over by the community ensue. 
Perhaps, then, it was a ease of n gentile cult. subjected tr> 
regulations distinct from those of the state. 

Certain it is at least that the Homan Hercules goes I Mick 
to a remarkably early age. In the rest of central Italy he 
appears os early as the sixth to fllth century; 11 in Rome, 
IT 
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he, like the Dioscuri, was received before the apj^amriec of 
the Sibylline cracks. In the same direction points the lay-out 
of the shrine itself, which must go hack beyond the intro- 
ducUon of the tempfc-huildhig proper. 

The Ant Maxima was, to quote the words of Dionysus of 
Halicarnassus (I, -KK 0), rtj ,. - * M&Taaxzvfj nro^e tF^ . ^ . 
doffjc ycaTotiziijTSQQs; it still reminded one of that earliest 
form of cult-site that we have described- Thr altar itself 
lay within a simple /rmcricj, bounded by n wall ; no temple, 
no roof even was erected over it. It is of importance that 
the ancient place of the Dioscuri by the spring of Jutumn 
likewise showed the same simple character. Even in the 
Empire the equipment was restricted to a walled basin, in 
which the waters of the spring collected. An altar that 
hm been found in the neighbourhood, with a rcpmpetttstiiJfc 
of Juitima and her legendary brother, Timms* stood under 
the open sky. Only on one of its two shorter sides lay a 
small roofed building, which contained the actual cult-image 
of the goddess. * 

What links the cult of Hercules to that of Juturnu is not 
merely the similarity of the place of cult and the date of 
introduction, but the common origin. Both cults set out 
from Greek South Italy and, from there, set foal m Campania 
and Latium* The places of the milt of the Dioscuri enable 
u* in sonic measure to follow their progress and the same 
true fur Hercules, Dionysus of Halicarnassus remarks of 
him (1, 40 f 0) that he possesses sacred precincts and altars at 
many places in Italy* and that you cannot easily find a region 
where his cult has remained unknown* This statement is 
fully confirmed by the evidence of literature, inscriptions 
and archaeology* The age and extension uf both cults 
denote a new support for the view that Holy, even in the 
period that we ate diwnissjng, formed a historical unity. 

One firm] point. Hercules, like the Dioscuri, was desig¬ 
nated the 4 helper m need + . The help is rendered in different 
directions. He gives prosperity of many kinds, they protect 
men from disrupt and danger* especially on the stormy sea. 11 
But both arc helpers in battle, and this is of great importance. 
Beginning with the figure of Asas t I s . Yonder MM ™ has 
ihown how early the ideal of such helpers begins. Even 
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before the religion of Homer they entered the saga as ftausf 
jffli. But viincM a transformation to heroes in the 
Homeric sense took place in their case— and this is true riot 
onjv of Aims and Achilles, but of the Dioscuri, too: Iliad. 
3, 230 f.—in an older age they were exclusively object* of 
religious belief- And, as with all powers of the pro-Moment 
tige, 14 with them. too, appears the fettering to the earth. 
This is true nnt only of the Dioscuri, 14 hut of Hercules, too: 
m principle, ut least, Bayet 11 seems to liave made good his 
proof. 

% t itk RECEPTION OF THE HOMERIC DEITIES 

As long as it was possible for Homan religion to represent 
the godhead hi the form of animals, so long did this involve 
an ni tar In i lent to nature and the elemental. Animal-form 
and cult-worship in groves and at springs, in grottoes and 
on hills, arc connected, not only in point of date, but also 
in their inner being. It is the formless element in nature, 
her boundlessness and her flux, in which man can find his 
place and lose himself. 

If this luck of distance from the elemental realm is charac¬ 
teristic of the earliest period, the introduction of a cult- 
image in human form and of a house lielonging to Liu; god 
denotes u clear retreat and withdrawal from that sphere. 
Thought con no longer stray in the other direction, but is 
fixed in one sense. Restricted to the human body as formed 
by plastic art, the ideal body, in fact, the image of the god 
is kept within his shrine, which for its part is no longer set 
in nature (as for example, is n grove), but is erected according 
to its proptt laws, the laws of architecture. 

When once the ideal human figure came to mean the 
regular form in which the divine could appear, spirit had 
taken the place of nature. For this figure was not some¬ 
thing given, but a new and creative dement. The truly 
antique idea of an autonomy of art over against the ap¬ 
parent and imperfect reality, as it is here expressed, ueee*- 
sarily points; beyond itself to a correspond) tig conception of 
the divine nature. That, too, is based no more on nature, 
but on the spirit. Behind the external transformation o5 
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cult appears un inn i r taaDsfommlicm, la which u decisive 
change in the conception of the- ipnls is. revealed* 

The Apollo of Veil cannot fit once be compared to the Apollo 
of the Vatican* Any one who can follow Winekdmnnn's 
enthusiasms 11 in what foe him was a religion will miss much 
there- The overwhelming impression which the sudden 
appearance from another world makes, Ihr divine case of 
the limbs* the sublime expression (* anger snorts from the 
nn$e and a joyous contempt hovers on the lip ®) f are rendered 
in this form here and nowhere ck ( even in Greek art* Rut 
if you seek in the work of the Etruscan force and manly 
nobility, you will not ta: disappointed. In the mighty, 
overbearingly victorious stride of the god you will find a 
reflection of thr majesty of Apollo, It is already that, 
figure that Homer and his world saw ; he is Ui r &tu&6uh>; 
who, in the Delian Hymn to Apollo* frightens away the gods 
from the banquet with lib bow. With this m aster piece the 
decisive event of the history of Greek religion begins to find 
its record in the art of ancient Italy—the creation of the 
Homeric world of gods. 

In Greek liistory the appearance of these goda represents 
no original vlehumL Before them luw an age in which a 
plurality nf dMim figures already exists* 1 * All of them 
belong to the same sphere; they atv connected with the 
earth m the duality of her functions* the giving birth to the 
living and the hiding the departed and the fiend* It is a realm 
in the centre of w hich stands the maternal, the earth-goddess 
in her various Forms of appearances From the sanctity nf 
the ordinances that she establishes the whole of human life 
lakes its shape. In face of this female dement the mule is 
not indeed missing, but takes a ^ccmilnry place* The power 
of begetting h more strongly emphasised for it thun in later 
times; hut it represents no true balance, only a completion 
of i hr powers of mntlicrhood* 

This circle of ideas had found its echo ir» the earliest stratum 
of Rome, The earth-mother under her various names (Oemb 
Tell us* Flora, Fumna) luu* met us tliere ; so too have Ilephais- 
to$ and Dionysos in their counterparts, Vuicanus and Li tier. 
We were unable to find a single one of the gods who stand 
dn the foreground in the religion of Homer. 
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Their introduction only followed some considerable time 
Inter, beginning about the second half of the sixth century. 
The two main cjKtchs, into which the history of the earlier 
Greek religion is divided, find their counterpirt on the side 
of Rome. 

It is quite another world that comes in with the mtgion 
t>f Horner, It left to the deities of the older age the rank and 
dignity that appertained to them . 111 lint henceforward they 
do not represent the sole forms in which tbe divine can 
appear, but aljove them Inis risen « new realm. It is released 
from the bondage to earth, from anything that could fetter 
it to the world of the elements, The female i> ao longer 
dominant: the new gods arc of mate sex—or, at least, dc* 
cidedly champion the male spirit. Therefore, they represent 
nothing limited by matter, whether by the sanctity of earth, 
fire or sea, but always a totality. They arc related to the 
whole extent of human life, and their limitation lies only in 
their spiritual form. Or, to put it in other words, the 
whole of human life is wtn in them, one by one, from u 
definite- standpoint: each god possesses a nnxie of being 
special tu himself, and a form distinct and limited to 

him. ,, 

Thus in Apollo me revealed distance and sublimity, noble 

poise and Spiritual symmetry ; in Athena are revealed insight 
and sage energy ; in Aphrodite, the that enchants and 

snatches men away in ecstasy; in Artemis, the far-away 
and the wild, unturned * outside 1 world, hut, no Jess, the 
passion and sharpness of the young virgin. Iii Hermes 
expression is found for the night, the dark, with its astonishing 
and magic powers, its deception and liappy success, its 
enticement and its appeasement. 

in Benin these deities all appear at about the same time. 
The tradition of literature and monuments enables us to 
fix the approximate date. 

At about the turn of the sixth and fifth centuries appear* 
a series or notices relating to the vowing and dedication of 
temples. The liistory of religion has long been accustomed 
to count on them it* sure data, and we must not say that it 
ha* don.: wrong in this. It is. in fact, a special feature uf 
the curlier Roman tradition, that it has preserved, on the 
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side of events of cult and religion, evidence of value that 
bears the stamp of authenticity. In this it differentiates 
itself markedly from the reports that it lias to give of events 
in home and foreign politics, and this distinct inn undoubtedly 
goes back to the fact Hint the preservation of the historical 
tradition was originally in the bonds of the * pontificcs \ 
that is to say. of a priestly authority." 

Thus, for example, wc have accepted the date of dedi¬ 
cation of the Capitol im- temple us a fixed jaunt; closer 
consideration only confirms us in thinking that we have 
actually here a first-class tradition .* 1 We |mve done the 
same in the case of the temple of Castor. Our evidence is 
that it was vowed in 49b and dedicated in 481 . The research 
that has been undertaken on its remains lias, at least, 
yielded proof that the earliest building agrees with the 
technique of the Cnpitolinc temple and should therefore be 
placed as dose to it in date as possible .' 1 

Wc are now concerned with another group which, like 
the temple just mentioned, belongs to Greek deities. The 
shrines of this group, with one exception soon to lie mem 
turned, are nil on the Aventine Hill. 'Hie dedication of the 
temple of Mercurian is dated to the v«u* 4 : 13 . and this h 
answered by the fact that in the neighbouring Fufcrii the 
temple at sasri raduti belonged to a god of similar munr 
•aid nature !) and itself, as the splendid acrotcrion that hus 
been found shows, goes back as early as the turn of the sixth 
and fifth centuries." For the temple of Apollo on the 
Flam 1 man meadows, which, according to our sources, was 
vowed Oil the occasion of a pestQenot in taa mu! dedicated 
m 431, the appearance of a pestilence at the same date in 
, , !lst tilf? -'^ditciTaTicari supplies a certain confirma¬ 

tion. iS No dates are given for the temples of Diana and 
Minerva on the Aventine, but thin. they, a* lias bug since 
Iktu guessed, also belong to the end of the kingly p ri.*! is 
shown by dedicatory inscriptions of the same ago which 
have been found in the dips vutiva of the temple of Vein" 
[here recur not only 0>trm.^ that is, Mercurins or Hermes, 
bul also and uritimi. thid is, Minerva-Athena and 

1 ana-Artemi*. Wc have a (hud confirmation in the fact 
that, in the recently discovered temple of Orviclo. the building 
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of which starts with tin.* beginning of tin 1 fifth century, the 
cult of Minerva is again wired. 11 

Here we hove before us u closed circle of deities { they 
all Wong to the Homeric* world of gods. That not only 
Apollo and Hermes, under the name of Mercurjus, were 
received, but that Diana, too, was from the start identical 
with Artemis and Minerva with Athena lias been shown in 
another context.* 1 The exhaustive treatment that the 
subject receives there justifies us in limiting our remarks 
here to a few on general principles. 

In tin: first place we must emphosiac the fact that this 
world of gods, like the former, came to Rome through foreign 
mediation. Again it was Etruria, especially the south of 
the country, that played the part of mediator. The fact 
that probably all these deities were received towards the 
end of the kingly period, under the rule of the Tarqnhfc, is 
inevitably connected with this. How far the attribution 
to any particular king is correct h a question of secondary 
importance. It will certainly, however, be tu» accident 
that the Roman tradition makes the ruling family spring 
from Greece, from the Bacchiad, Demacatus.^ He and 
his descendants meet us in other connexions as hringers of 
the great benefits of Greek culture; in this case, they de¬ 
livered to Italy the decisive religious creation of the Greek 
spirit. The guess now presses on us that we have to do, not 
wit Ei an approximately cot item par ary and complete adoption 
of the Homi-ric world of gods, but with one deliberately 
planned and carried through. Just as in the earliest ral- 
endar one seemed to see o hand at work, arranging and 
shaping," so here we may Imagine that we can trace a similar 
activity. 

If this is correct, the Tarqiiins take a position of central 
importance in early Roman culture. \\r have already 
observed that such a decisive Ininsformation of the external 
forms of cult as appears in the foundation of the Capitulinr 
temple was their work. To this we may now add the adop¬ 
tion of that circle of gods in which the Greek spirit has 
found one of its most classical expressions. 

There ore certain points of contact in both cases which 
we have already meuiioned. From the first, emphasis was 
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bud on the political importance of the t'upitolinr cult. In 
view of its clow connexion with the cult of Jupiter Latiaris 
on the A limn Mount, no doubt can arise that, just as that 
formed the religious centre of Latium in its entirety, so 
the Capitol in e deities represented in o special sense the 
leading cult of the capital. A corresponding position recurs 
M least in the case c»f the Eonius Diana. Her temple mi 
the Avcntinr Former! tire Leagm- sanctuary for Rome and 
the l^itius ; Us flit mil itiii in Rome brought the hegemony 
of Rome no less clearly to expression than the fact that the 
Alban festival after the fell of Alba Longa was renewed 
under Roman presidency. 11 

But important as the institution of the cult of Diana on 
the Aventure may have been, and much ns one would hr 
inclined on general grounds to sec the decisive motive nf 
Roman action in the political Held, yet this new event cannot 
Iw fully comprehended from this side alone. If Diana of 
tlu A ventine been me n political as well ns a religious centre, 
tlii i is only a continuation of a process that may lie observed 
lor Artemis herself. The ancient tradition speaks directly 
. ,f an imitation of the Ephesian goddess and her important* 
for ail Inriia (Dion. Hal. i, 25, t f,),** This shows that Home 
grouped the political significance where it was offered her. 
but did not go beyond the Greek model in pushing it into 
Hie foreground. We liavc wither to consider on entirely 
different point of view. We have to ask whether a creation 
of the Greek spirit, as important and rich in results as that 
represented in the creation of u new series of gods did not 
exert its influence in its true character, as a creat- i of new form. 

The science of religion has hitherto maintained that the 
unity of the great divine figures of Greece does n „t |fe j n their 
original creation and b the fixity of form that results from 
that, but that this unity is secondary and accidental, because 
conditioned by external causes. Through the changes of 
the political situation, through an increase of experiences 
wiuah a people undergoes in the course of its development, 
the growth of thr gixl is likewise conditioned Vnr from 
representing a picture of individual, Dial is. „f pure religious 
Hiiiructi r. it pivo us u faithful relfexiim .if the historical 
fortunes of the people among whom he is worshipped. 
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If this were so, the adoption uf Greek deities in Rome 
would Ih? u strmig! and almost unintelligible phenomenon. 
Those beings whose creation could only be conceived as the 
result of a special historical development, who were originally 
only created for a sphere strictly limited in space, would yet 
have succeeded In winning acceptance far beyond that 
sphere. We could only understand such an occurrence If 
some mighty centre of polities or trade had by its very im¬ 
portance won for its gods acceptance in foreign parts, too— 
an acceptance which was not in itself involved in their 
nature and which could certainly not foe explained from 
religions factors alone. Of necessity an advance was next 
made to tile postulate, that the reception of the Homeric 
gods in Italy could only lie understood if we could demonstrate 
such a centre.* 8 

But it is just at this point t hat observations of a very' 
different trend may be made. In a few eases it is still pos¬ 
sible to name the ncighlinuring city i»f Italy from which 
Hu- transference of one of these gods to Rome took place. 
In n number of t-nscs we cun adduce n Greek cult, which has 
supplied a starting-point for many customs and ideas. To 
take only one example, it may be nlhrmcd with sonic cer¬ 
tainty that the Roman cult of Minerm ('amt from Falerti, 
that important elements of the earliest Latin cull of Diana 
came from the Pelnpoimcsc or, as ivt have ulreudv indi¬ 
cated. were taken over from Uie Ephesian godtics*. Yet 
any attempt to understand the form of the deities now intro- 
dueed to Rome merely by derivation from definite tingle 
cults, limited in content mid place, would miss the vital 
point. 

What is characteristic in tins reception is this, that Rome 
of those flays understood bow to grasp the classical deities 
of the Greeks from the first in the whole of their extent. 
Athclia-Miiicrvn is not, as has sometimes been maintained, 
only the goddess of lumdieoft, Hermes-Mc-rcurius is mil 
only the god of trade. Minervu is from the start expressed 
in nil her phases—as ijufreit of the city, in war. in artistic 
skill of every kind, and! in all the forms that arc character¬ 
istic nf hrr; ItcrCttfittS is the divine exponent of success of 
every kind. The intensity ami depth with which the Honiara 
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grasped these figures even went so far as to lead to the 
occasional creation of new individual forms frum the same 
spirit* Home learnt how to bring to full flower what was 
only suggested in the Greek model. 

f it proof of thi*. a special example- may be cited. In the 
ca.se of Diana, especially in her cult on the Avcnlino, the 
connexion with the slaves comes into great prominence, u 
In lids respect she comes into touch with Artemis, und this 
agreement may be taken as one argument among many for 
that identity of the two goddesses that we champion. 
Against i:his the objection has been raised that a connexion 
with the slaves b no more characteristic for Diana than for 
other gods,* 8 Put in this way the statement is certaiiily 
correct* but yet it misses the vital point. True* many 
deities may have stood in same relation in* other to the non* 
free population. But it is not the mere fact that they did 
so, but how—that is the kernel of the matter. 

Wc Imve tried to prove that in connexion with Diana the 
slave does not appear (as he well might da) as au associate 
of the house, but. on tlu* contrary, as the * stranger This 
implies that the connexion with the slaves is subordinated to 
that with the strangers in general, and ibis seems to Iw dis¬ 
tinctive of Artcmb herself. The strangers would, thru, 
stand in connexion with her inmost being; they would 
Ik- long to her as goddess of the outside world and of the 
far-away. Die Roman cult of Diana, in giving especial 
prominence and clearness to these facts, has enabled us for 
Iht lird lime to understand the original eult of Artemis. 

The inference which wc must draw is the exact opposite 
of what has been believed. It was not as mere historical 
accidents (ami certainly not as figures of poetic fancy) that 
the Greek gods worked, hut as forms of inward clarity and 
truth. It was because they appeared ns actual beings, as 
great realities of the religious sphere, as they always do. 
even down to our own day, that they Imd the power to 
conquer the Italian world, and others beside. Just 08 in 
plait ir url and its creation of the ideal human form, so here 
contact is made wilh a truth; that is how the triumphal 
march of the new creation could be achieved, The history 
Roman religion, then, helps us to understand the nature 
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of I he Greek conception of divinity in its inward greatness 
and its historical importance. The reception of the Homeric 
gods in Rome become* an event which docs equal honour to 
both parties—to the Greek creator for seeing the reality, to 
the Roman for grasping it at. once in its full scope. 


•i. TilK GREEK RIGHT OF ASYLUM. THE INFLUENCE OF 

DELPHI 

In Tarracifia in Lutium was worshipped, together with the 
youthful Jupiter, who there bore the name Anxnrus, the 
goddess Ferofuo, 11 who again was identified with Juno 
Virgo. Servius, who tells us Lids in commenting on Aetwid 
7, 799. adds in a later passage (8. Mi) that in her shrine 
emaneipated slaves with shorn heads received the jyiTeiu. 
the sign of their new status. Fernnia, accordingly, who 
appears hen* us ttytitpha Campanitu,* 7 is directly designated 
goddess of frecdmeU (liiierfrtrutn rkra). 

This information is confirmed by what is handed down 
about the Roman cult. Here, too, Feronia is connected 
with the freed men, Livy 22. 1. 18 reports Mint in the year 
217 u.r. the women of this class made a collection of money 
to give a present lo the goddess. TJk- one surviving dedi¬ 
cation from Rome itself is actually set up by an nncitla 
(CfL. d, 147), But on the most general grounds, os well, 
it is natural that Ft-ronia should stand in relation with the 
non-free (and so with live freedmen, who proceed from them), 
A connexion of this kind appears regularly with chtbonic 
goddesses, and it should not be missing in the ease of Feronia, 
who is n manifestation of the earth-mother. r * It is perhaps 
of significance in Lliis respect that in Tarraciun itself n spring 
appears in her shrine.** We may compare here t he remark* 
of WLlantowits 19 on the 'EZti&tQa* and the connexion 
of emancipation with water. 

A further piece of news, that belong* to this same context, 
is found in the Servius Dan, on the passage already men¬ 
tioned. After the rite of emancipation in the shrine of Taira* 
ana has been mentioned, we hear that there was a stone 
seat t here (redflr lapideum), on which a acnariut was cut : 
it rim: ben* nwriti savi acdotni, surgant iibtri. * 1 This iq.- 
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formation, too, refers, nx will be proved in detail, to the eman¬ 
cipation of slaves; but no eorresponding custom is men¬ 
tioned as being in existence, only the existence of the Wife 
and its inscription. It seems, then, that it was no longer 
actually pot into use; Servius or his authority found no 
more than the monument itself there. A closer scrutiny 
leads to the conclusion that the trace of a very ancient rite 
is here preserved. 

Let us net out from a detail, the probable date of the 
tfenartiis. It is harder to-day thou ever to give an exact 
doting. Rueheler ** in his day still thought that he could 
place it not earlier thnn the age of tlte Gracchi, even white 
admitting Hint the custom, there attested, might go back 
earlier. To-day, we may be inclined to judge less eonti- 
dently, now that smariu* and uemis quadralus seem to look 
hack to an earlier time tiuin oliuc seemed likely. 1 * The 
verse, as well us the custom* might date to early times. 

But more important than the date of the senimus is Its 
content. Btichclcr has recognized that the emancipation of 
slaves here took the form of Slaving to sit down on the sedUt 
and receiving freedom through this symbolical action. 
ViHong the mum fold forms of rumitmiwrio, which are known 
in Ronimi law, there is none tliat can be compared with 
this. Ail that can Ik: offered us a puralld is a custom in 
Greece, It has always l>ecn recognized, that when the Cynic 
Crates, iik the familiar story, accomplished his own emanci¬ 
pation ■< n&rA- vKtQ fiwfiov, we may deduce from this parody 
n corresponding custom, actually practised. 4 * Emancipation, 
then, could be effected in the form of sitting down on an 
altar. If wc put this custom beside what is reported of 
Tarrocinu,** lb>’ actions in the two cases are externally *o 
alike Unit wc should be loth to separate them. The decisive 
point is that in each cose, the sitting down on an altar 
or on the tedUr hipiikitw lit the shrine of Feronin, a cult- 
connexion must have stood behind the legal act. Wi have 
chanced upon one of those instances, so important for the 
history of the curliest Italian law, in which an immediate 
relation of tnw and religion can be observed, 4 * 

The iuiecdotr of Crates, to ulueh we have referred, is 
tMULceteii by K. Ijttte, probably tightly, with un inscription 
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from Co*, 17 which* referring to t ht- emancipation nf slaves, 
Hpcnts of to i ri/t>c <W3atf]; >;ct6t*nnt'. 1 * Hr reminds US 
that is tin technical expression for the seeking out 

of an asylum ; the fugitive nr stave sits down beside or on the 
aHnr of the god and thus places himself under his protection. 
As the expression just quoted can only denote the enixmei- 
P&|otn of the slaves, the emancipation itself represents a 
symbolical act : * the slave was placed on the altar mid thus 
game under the protection of the god ; he became 
and free \ This, means, then, that out of the widespread 
rite* of asylum a sacred form of emancipation had been 
developed. 

Cam the custom in the shrine of Ferorun be compared to 
this ? The points of agreement tlmt we have id ready seen 
in the anecdote of Crates recur here—the common motif 
of sitting down a* a sign of r mancipation. and the sacred 
a&soeu!tirtn& of the legal ich More* we need not in the case 
of the altar und the xrdUf lapidtum confine ourselves to 
supposing a mere analog}'. That the word s coBtCeir does 
not necessarily imply n sitting immediately on or <rven by the 
altar, but that the altar was only the most significant ex¬ 
pression for the sacred precincts as a whole, is familiar. To 
take only one instance ■ the inscription of the mysteries of 
Andanlu (Djttenbcrger, Syd,* nre 73tJ) simply mys rofc 
AiwXotZ Im raj tw f! . 5l2>, not speaking of the 

nlLitr alone : similarly those who claim the |iroteetioii of the 
shrine lire dt-nufed as 6cm Hn ijmu* 4- 

Wc may express our results in this form : in Tatrndmi 
there exists o rite of emancipation that ran only in under 
stood in its form from the Greek rigid of asylum* To give 
expression l.ir the transition of the funner slai'c into the 
stains of freedom, the form was selected by which a slave, 
ill-doer or stronger could escape the claims of property or t la- 
legal demands of rniol her ; be IkIooIc himself to the protection 
of a god and thus got beyond the reach of human pursuit. 

The choice of this form of expression is only intelligible 
if at some time or other in Italy the Greek right of asylum 
was so well-known that the analogy was at once understrKid, 
Mommsen. 64 we all know, absolutely denied a right of asylum 
in Home, whilst Wigtown 41 admitted that in isolated cuits 
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among the Greek deities received in Rome, the existence of 
such on institution might Lc allowed. Without guing more 
closely into the basis of these two assertions, 11 * wc may 
discuss s single cose, in which a measure, like i hut observed 
in Tnrmdim, in proved also for Rome. By it them was 
granted to those, who had before been slave* or without 
rights, freedom, ami with it citizenship under the form of 
the claim of asylum. 

We are referring to an institution that plays n port in 
the primitive history of Rome and that lias therefore been 
hitherto dismissed by scholars as a mere invention, the asylum 
of Romulus, which the founder of the city himself, in the- 
legend placed, on the saddle of I lie Cupitotinr Hill inter duos 
hcos. In historical times, it is true, the place might not be 
trodden, u fact ri-jmrted also of the later asylum of Divus 
Julius (Dio Cassius 47,10, 3). But it is quite unallowable to 
assume that tins was always the case for the asylum of the 
Capitol. When Livy speaks of a locus, qui nunc cat saepfus 
(L 8, 5), a contrast is necessarily implied with nn earlier state 
of affairs, when the asylum was still mxxssibk 1 . Roth the 
name, neylurti, and that feature of tin- legend of Romulus 
that makes slaves and fugitives of all kinds collect on the 
spot and form tlie earliest population of the city, presuppose 
that the place, with which they are associated, was once a 
real asylum. Livy’s report of the causes of the war with the 
Sabines {I. 3U. 5 : the Sabines com pi tun, snot . . . inhttuw 1 * 
CBtifugisjse ac Ilvmae reUntos) presupposes ihat it was 
accessible. 14 

Tiwlnv wc can fit this asylum into a wider context. Greek 
origin seems ut once to be guaranteed by the name asylum, 
which was so cloudy linked to the region L between the two 
groves T . But we have also a direct tradition. When 
RothuIus joined adherents to his new settlement by receiving 
those who had taken refuge in Lhe asylum into the body of 
his new slate, he appealed, awarding to Plutarch (Item* ft)* 
to u flurrtlw twB6x&)vx&* t If wc take this statement 
scrldusiy. the Delphic oracle stood 1 m- hi ml the institution of 
the asylum. Only in the lasit few years have we fount! 
something Hint can be brought in fur comparison and that 
puts the meaning of the information in its true Sight* 
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The asylum of Romulus differs From that which we havc 
discussed in that it served a definite political purpose. Romu* 
lus wants to pet men Idr his new city and therefore opens 
his asylum. His action was by no means sjogninr : Livy 
assures us expressly that he acted vetert c&nxil io txmrfenlnim 
urbfiSj qui ohsimram atqur humUtm amdmdn ml *r muiiitu* 
dinrm nttfam € term ^ibi pr$lm\ tmrnitebB&tur (1, 8, 5jr BI 
Pram this we may lake it us at least probable that similar 
institutions occur in other cases; at the foundation of ittw 
cities, In these cases* too, we find that ruling influence of 
the Delphic oracle that met us in the words of Plutarch. 

IL Herzog* 4 * dealing with the Hicctides of Aeschylus, has 
made the weighty observation that out of the right of 
Ixtztfu n right of settlement must have arisen. To the 
Danmdcs, seeking protection, is granted a fietuixtJ i urifr 
arnXiq flq&Ttdv (IKK* f.J, the king and all the citizen* offering 
theniseises as ji nwrdm Heraog then thought 

that he could recognize a similar state of low in the law of 
asylum at Cos which he was the first to edit. This would 
become very important if his further guess should prove 
to lie correct* according to which the asylum of the temple 
uf AsHepkts on Cos was derived from an utterance of the 
Delphic oracle. But beyond a probability wc cannot wt go, 

Clearer U the language of the recently discovered stuped 
taw of Cywne*" the character of which us Utterance of the 
god of Delphi is assured* At its dose there is question of 
three kinds of Ixivwi 7 the one that concerns us is the second, 
where there is talk of a I xitiioz* who sits h dnpoalq* (§ 18 ). 
to return for certain exactly determined obligations, that 
may be carried on to his posterity, a T<drn} is granted him. 
It h as been realized 61 that the fact that the obligati an can 
he hereditary implies that the suppliant together with his 
whole family was taken into the sacred company. And, 
since it was to n titipoato t iVnot that tht bdmo- has turned, 
it must he that the acceptance into the sarred company 
coincided with acceptance into the state, M The claiming 
of the protection of 11 sacred site* then, ond the reim} re- 
suiting from it, wo* the form under which a stranger with 
all ids descendants wa* adopted into the community and 
the state. The analogy with the conditions in Rome seem*. 
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here to be palpable.* 1 A ceremony of dedication in not, il 
is true, expressly recorded for Rome, but the fact that that 
claim t,o asylum originally gave the fugitive into the possession 
of the god, and so implied a consecration of him, is enough 
to establish the agreement. To this we may add, that not 
only could l.liis ordinance in both eases appeal to the D-lphit 
oracle, but that other indications lead us to Apollo. That 
the Aafufotar kfyiv in Cyrene nscans n temple of this god has 
long since lieen observed,* 1 and again th«* question of the 
god t.<> whom the asylum of Romulus belonged leads us to 
the circle of the Delphic Apollo. 

The evidence tm thLs point is not unambiguous, Diony¬ 
sius of Halicarnassus. *i, 15, explains that he does not know 
a £jod of the asylum, But l'hilurch. Born, 9. speaks of an 
EiaL'J,aie; fledf, thus implying that a divine owner was in 
existence. We are enabled to advance a step further by a 
note which is preserved iti the larger Servius on At a. 'I, 761. 

hi the commentary of .Servius himself there is discussion 
of the institution of the asylum in general. Not all temples 
possessed litis right, but only those, yuibu-s coKsccratinnii; 
Ugt eoneessum eat. Hie oldest application of the principle, 
we hear, was in Athens, where a sanctuary was opened for 
the children of Heracles : Lids was the model that Romulus 
followed. At this point the addition by the so-called 
Interpolator sets in; of the asylum of Romulus it is said 
thut the tints Luton*, aitttt PisQ ait. has it under his charge. 
Tliis is one of those valuable nates that the enlarged com¬ 
mentary so often contains. We have no right to question 
the name of Piso as authority ; that the remains of anti¬ 
quarian and mythological learning, which are preserved 
under bis name, belong to Lhii annalist and not ti> a later 
antiquarian of tin* '4mo name, need hardly be maintained at 
length to-day.* 1 

The tirtia Lutxsris hus always been identified with the 
Delphic Lykorcu*. H The form of the name does not give 
any difficulty F The variant /Iwewpj;, implied in Lucoris, 
beside drjfojoi v; and Ainwod; (F&itt. 10, 0, 2: EfjprJ- yittgn. 
p. 571, 71), goes back to a widespread change between these 
three suffixes.** The decisive point is ih&L the Delphic 
hero appears ils lord of on asylum. Lykorriii. King on 
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the heights of Puniassus, was the place where Deucalion, it 
was said, moored his ship (Apoll. 1, 7, 3; Lucian, Tim. 3; 
Soho!, Find. Olymp. It, (J4J; it was from here that Delphi 
was subsequently founded.*' According to another version 
it was at this spot that men took refuge before the Hood, 
following the howling of wolves (Pirns. to. 6, S). Fmm of 
old, i hen, the place was a sanctuary. The connexion with 
wolves just referred to is the more important, inasmuch as it 
is unmistakable in the name of the 1 wolf-hill Lykorcin. 
and its epooym, Lykoreus. That the wolf was the animal 
of the fugitive, the exile and the outcast from human wodety 
has long been known.The cult of Zeus Lykoreios, founded 
by Deucalion, is therefore also railed the cult of Zews Phyxins, 
who was worshipped ns helper of fugitives,** In view of the 
nearness of Delphi it is of importance that the wolf is con¬ 
nected with Apollo. As protector of the banished, lie bears 
the name Lykeios, 1 * and in Delphi itself stood a broruse 
wolf in the neigh hour hood <si the temple (Taus. 10, 14, 7; 
Hut., Ptrid. 21).’° 

From this point of approach it no longer seems an accident 
that the Capitolint- asylum is connected with Romulus. 
Like the slaves and criminals whom, in the legend, he 
assembled in the sanctuary that lie established, lie and his 
brother, Remus, had themselves once been banished from 
the community. As a new-bom child he bad been exposed 
and suckled by a she-wolf- Ilcre we come yet again on the 
wolf, and in other points, too, Romulus Ls connected with 
it. Tl The wolf-god Mars was his father, and in the Lupcrcid, 
the 1 wolf -cave 1 of the wolf-shaped Faunas at the foot of 
the Palatine, he was reared; a fupa, that is, originally, not 
a meretrix, but Aeca Larentin, herself in wolf’s shape, is said 
to have been his foster-mother. On the Capitol, in the 
neighbourhood of the asylum, stood the ancient sculpture, 
that survives to-day, of the she-wolf, which is idler men¬ 
tioned in literature (Cic., Cal. 3, S, 19; dr die. I, 12, 20; 
Dio Cassius 37, 9). We cannot here go into a long discussion 
cither of the wolf-form or of the legend of Romulus. We 
need only remark that this appears not only with the heroic 
ancestor of Rome and with the god of the asylum, Lykoreus, 
but also with another deity, whom we have met in possession* 
t« 
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of on asylum or of an institution that u* think of 

one. 

To Feronia is dedicated the jmcuj Favniux (Fest. p + Ift7 M-). 
just as is the ptcis* Martins to Mali, and he again stands in 
dose connexion with the wolf. 71 The htrpi Somm\ again* 
who * 1-5 priests of the wolf-shaped Etruscan gin I of death ta 
are themselves rmmvd after the wolf, are designated by 
Strabo (5, p. 226) servants of Fcraiia, We have shown 
in smother place that this notice has been unjustly rejected.- 4 
Fcronia seems to have been actually thought of as wife of 
the god of Soraetv. Just as in other cuntexts (Dion. Hal. 
3, 22, 1) she is identified with Persephone, site meets us on 
a fresco of Cor net o T * as phtrripnei beside the woiLgod a* 
queen of the underworld. n 

From this a further fact gains in importance. In the 
year UK B.e, a shrine was founded to Vriovis in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of the asylum inter duo* luco»n n 
Everything points to this god belonging to the underworld 
and to his being represented* as his numr suggests, as the 
counterpart of the sty-god Jupiter. So. too, Di any sins 
of Halicarnassus (2 t 10* 8) renders Veiovis by Zt&g xerfu- 
aWwofr 1 * Wc have no occasion to believe that his tempi* 
was identical with the asylum; we must in fact suppose 
that the asylum was older tlmn the foundation of the 
temple (see below. p. 203), But that a connexion of some kind 
existed between Vekrvis and the asylum (ep. Ovid, FomU 
3, 426 L) is shown at once by the law* going buck to Romulus, 
according to which lie who offended against the relation of 
client ship must be put to death, wc $vpa dufe 

(Bion. Hal,, loe. cit + t f.). 71 The god, who watched over the 
sanctity of clientship, can linedly be separated from the 
neighbouring sanctuary, to which the slaves fled from the 
caprice of their masters. Yet one more connexion is revealed. 
In the Cupitolinr shrine of Yeiovis stood a statue of the god* 
cut out of cypres* w£hkL w It represented him with arrows 
in hk hand and a geot at his side, thus attaching itself to a 
well-known type of the Greek Apollo (op, Gellius 5* 12, 12)- 11 
1 his is the moo important, because the cypress was not 
only the tree of death* but also stood in connexion with the 
fad Kj'parissos, who U cause of his sorrow for hi* dead 
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stag was turned into the tree tliftt hairs his name, is fop one 
branch of the tradition n love of Apollo* if Veiavifl* then, 
was assimilated to him. it reminds us of the fact that the 
god, who had Feronia us his consort on Soracte and to 
whom in conjunction with her I he hirpi Sorani vowed their 
service* was later equated with Apollo. 11 Once again we 
meet that same power, in whose circle Lykoreus belongs the 
wolf-god and the lord of the banished. 

The question when the Delphic hero came to Rome* hard 
as it is to answer, must yet l>e essayed. The meaning of the 
institution in itself demand# that the asylum of Hamulus 
should be placed a* curly *s possible. Only when the com¬ 
munity wa& still m its beginnings could importance be at¬ 
tached to bringing increaw of citizens to the city by access 
from outside, We are expressly t<dd in one passage that 
the Romans themselves regarded any form of asylum that 
appeared in their history as something valid fur a very 
ancient period, and only for that. According to Din Cassius 
(4 7, 19* 13) there was voted to the temple dedicated to the 
consecrated dictator, Caesar, in 42 a right of asylum* 
such as only the gods who hod been introduced at thtf rime 
of Romulus hud received. Whether or no Mich a right ever 
actually existed within the earliest circle of gods, it is des¬ 
cribed here as a peculiarity nf the earliest epoch of religion* 
and the exceptional character of the honours allotted to the 
great dead is thereby illustrated.* 1 

Finally, a high antiquity for the asylum of Romulus in 
suggested by the history of Apollo himself. As then is na 
doubt that he was accepted in Rome about the turn of the 
sixth and fifth centuries* there is nothing against and much 
in favour nf the view that the institution of the asylum, 
too* was adopted in very early times. The same argument 
would apply to the Lykoxeus, who belonged to the circle of 
Apollo. 

The rtlc played by the Delphic Apollo deserves a special 
word of note* Livv 1, 50, 5 knows of an embassy which 
went to Use god shortly before the full of the Last king. 
According to a notice in Cicero, df* rrp. 2 r 14* Turquiuius 
Superb it. V is said to have followed the custom of Ids Crack 
forebears i hwlitutis forum* a quibm urtmerat; ep. 2. 19* M) m 
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nnc3 sent gifts to Delphi. Whatever we may think of the 
historical correctness of this news, such n gift from Rome is 
expressly recorded a century Inter after the conquest of 
Veil, 1 * and* as regards date, that first embassy of the Etruscan 
king linds Its counterparts Herodotus E, 167 reports a 
penitential embassy sent by the citizens of ('acre {'AyalXalm) 
after the battle id Alalia to the gw! of Delphi. In conse¬ 
quence of it they founded in his honour a yw/trixAg xtd 
Lxrixd; dyt&r* Marc, in Delphi itself the city nf Caere builds 
n treasury of its i>v, n, and the same is recorded of the Etruscan 
Spina. 11 

A very remarkable testimony to the early importance of 
Del phi in the sphere of Italy 1ms been supplied by the most 
recent research into the origin of the Etruscan alphabet. 
F. Sommer 11 has tried to prove that its model was hdL 
as has been hitherto supposed, in Cumne p but in central 
Greece, probably in the alphabet of Delphi. Sommer hm 
tried to adduce ns fresh support for his view his successful 
demonstration that the Etruscan sign for /* that has till 
now counted as of Lydian origin, also goes back to the same 
model** One feels tempted to think at once of a * saert-d * 
origin for the Etruscan script,, that is, one determined by the 
Ddphic oracle. 

The appearance of a Delphic hem in Rome* than, fits into 
a wider context. Tfie fame of Delphi began with the seventh 
century-. It soon rose to an imposing influence, not ex¬ 
cluding politics, and as early ns the sixth century' its repu¬ 
tation spread beyond the boundaries of the Greek world 
proper. Croesus of Lydia repeatedly sought its counsel 
and paid for it with many gifts. We sec noie thal the Italian 
west, as wdl T experienced the influence of the Pythian ApcJb 
in early times. The unity of Urn undent world, the early 
community of Greek and Italian history* comes once more into 
evidence in this case. 

At the risk of losing ourselves in mete eonjccttttxs* we must 
finally vent urt- on a guess.” At the Ixginmng of this volume 
we defined the importance that the foundation of the Capito- 
line temple has for Roman religion. What came with it to 
Rome was, in the lost resort* the Greek house of the god* 
\lur Greek cult-image and the Greek ritual in ^r Tieral in the 
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games and in the entertainment of the gr*k. In detail, it 
u» true, the mediation of Etruria could in every ease be 
proved. Tin: shrine itself was built by the Etruscan king?, 
and so too were the ground-plan and Kiting based on Etruscan 
models. We had to emphasise the fact that the triad 
there worshipped, Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, came from 
Etruria. If we now ask where in Greek cult this triad finds 
its counterpart, the only example that we can point to is 
the trinity of Zeus, Hera and Athena, whom P&usanios 
(10, 5, i f.) attests ns deities of the Phocian community.” 
We are once again in the sphere of Delphi, in the land from 
which Lj’korens, too, springs. 

This can hardly be accidental. Fur there can lie no doubt 
that the deities of the Etruscan triad were as early as the 
sixth century equated with the corresponding Greek deities.' 0 
This is raised to the point of assured fact by the reflection 
that the emit-images of the triad, which were made by 
Etruscan artists, could only have been created on a Greek 
pattern. In Satrieum in Latiurn, as wr have already ob¬ 
served, the excavations have revealed the remains of a 
group in the temple of the Mater Mu tula, which represents 
the triad and may give us a general impression of how they 
were conceived at the turn of the sixth and fifth centuries. 
The Greek model is so unmistakable that the question at 
once arises, whether the Etruscan triad itself doc;, not go 
bock to a corresponding Greek cult. The thought of the 
three Phnciau deities is suggested not only by the fact already 
mentioned, that they represent the one and only similar 
group on the Greek side, but also by the numerous mid very 
ancient connexions of Etruria with Delphi and central 
Greece Mint linvc been observed. Into these contexts on 
early reception of the Phocian triad, Zeus, Una mid Athena, 
would very well fit. We might sec n confirmation in the 
foot that the hero Lykoreus. who himself came from Delphi, 
possessed in Rome a site in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Capitolhu temple. We can no longer deny tire possi¬ 
bility that this hero rami with the Capitol in e triad from 
Etruria to Rome anil, further, that the Etruscans took over 
both the Phocian triad and the god of the asylum in very 
early times from Delphi, 91 B 
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The guess here suggested seems to find con hr [nation* if 
we t urn our eyes to the earliest history of DelphL IE Lyknrda 
a place of refuge Mild a Yaila for the village of Pytho, 
which itself tielonged to tin* stronghold of Kri^i. Shrine 
and citadel were then in the exclusive possesion of the 
Phocians : thereby tliey commanded both main roads that 
passed in the neighbourhood of Delphi. It was only after 
the earliest of the Sacred Wars that Delphi was placed 
Immediately under the AnijjhietyonyJ* This was sety 
much against the wishes of the Phoci&tife, who even in afltr- 
rlnys could never quite get over the loss. If* then, it was 
the deities of the Phocian community that found their way 
through the mediation of Delphi into Etruria and there 
meet us as the triad, Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, the adop¬ 
tion can only have taken place at a time when the power of 
Krisa, and with it that of the Plioclans, over Delphi was 
still unbroken. When, later, the Delphian priests coved 
no longer belong to this people, hut niamtaiiu-d their Cretan 
origin,* 1 ideas were fundamentally changed, Here* as often,* 1 
the conditions in Italy mirror an older age, which on the 
Greek side we can only recognize in faint Inlets 

In point of chronology; too* the result can be confirmed. 
If the Etruscan triad was introduced into Rome even licforc 
the Capitolinc temple was finished* it must have been con¬ 
siderably older in the Etruscan motherland* With this 
we get Wk into the age before the first Sacred War* into 
the time nf the Phocian hegemony* Finally, one more 
piece of evidence comes in to assure our result; Stmho 9 T 
p- 41S„ tells us that Kriso, before it was destroyed* levied 
rich dues on the ships and pilgrims who came from Sicily 
and Italy. 11 There existed then* we may infer, a vigorous 
intercourse with the west; bail not the Locrians of the 
Crisaenn Gulf planted a colony of their own on the east coast 
of Rruttium, Locri Epnfiephyrii ? (Strait) «, p, 459; cp. 
Servhu* -dm, ii, This trait fits like the rest into the 

picture tliat has grown before ub p 



Chapter IV 
ITALY AND ROME 


O F the relations of the Greeks of Italy and the Latins 
to one another at the loginning of the sixth century 
we an: permitted in some measure to judge by a 
few pieces of ureluiti iloyical evidence, which ate fortunately 
of an un mi Fits habit- character. They show that conditions 
were nut seriously altered from those of the earlier period. 
We have to mention in the first plan- the shrine of Mater 
Matuta at Conea. the ancient Satricum, lying not far from 
the coast between Rome and Antinm. The excavations 
are not very satisfactorily published.* but the little llmt we 
do know permits us to recognize & stratification, the sequence 
of which is of general importance for the contemporary 
culture of Lutiiuii and Rome. The earliest building was u 
simpk ' ccJln' of Etruscan character, adorned with a terra¬ 
cotta dtofimtioii of like origin. The sacrificiol trench that 
went with it contained a rtip$ votiva which, to judge from 
its contents, corresponded to the old princely graves of 
Caere and I'raeneste. About the middle of the sixth century 
the older building was replaced by jj temporary one, the 
terra-cottas of which point to Campania ; * wc may gue$* 
that it wa< made by emigrant craftsmen from that land. 
At ! hi- tu ginning of the fifth century arises, finally, a third 
building which, apart from its terra-cotta frieze that belongs 
to El.ruseo-Ionian art, was a regular Greek temple. Rising 
not on a podium, hut nn steps, it was provided with a colon¬ 
nade. possibly with a double one. 

At the beginning of the fifth century .Greek architecture 
is advancing in Latium at Lhe expense of the Etruscan, hi 
the immediate neighbourhood -jf Rome rises n Doric perip¬ 
teral temple, the most northerly yet known in Italy. Such 
an advance of the Greek element will hardly hove been 
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se* 

confined to ardutectoirt* Proof of this may be found m 
whiit was happening in Rome at the same period. 
According to the tradition, the ELmsean royal house was 
overthrown in the ym 510 me T The new organisation of 
the state which took its place did not immediately signify 
any change in the public cult* The mighty Wilding of 
the Tarquins on the Capitol was dedicated a year after their 
expulsion. Greek gods. adopted like Mercurins and the 
Dioscuri by the way of Etruria, received temples of their own 
in the Following decades. In one ease only is there an indi¬ 
cation that the attempt was made to throw off the suzerainty 
of the neighbouring people on this domain, too* as it had 
already been tlirown off on the political.* 

In the year Mtfi B.e, a temple on the Avcntine mu* vowed 
and dedicated three year* Inter to the triad Ceres, Liber and 
Libera, who corresponded to the Greek deities, Demeter, 
Dionysos and Korc. At the first glance it fitted exactly 
into the frame of the other Greek cults, which had come to 
Rome through the media Lion of Etruria. The ground-plan 
of the temple was of Etruscan character. Again, in the way 
in which the * Id tics arc formed into a trinity f wc seem to see 
agreement with similar divine groups of Etruscan origin. 
Cicero describes Liber and Libera l:s 1 children ’ (librri) of 
the enrth-mother (cfe rsoL 2, *52); this shows at (cast 

how one might conceive the relation of the three deities to 
one another A Such an idea is foreign to Roman religion, 
in historical times, at least. We do* however, find something 
similar in the Samnite cult of Ceres at Agnonr, where Libem 
as ' daughter 1 bis her counterpart, 1 and, above all, in the 
religion of Etruria* Terra-cottas and votive statues show 
a mOther-with one or two children on her arm ; fat 
Latium wtr have tr. think especially of the finds from the 
temple of the Mater Matuta at SutricumA In the same form 
appears the goddess of Cup an, who was probably called 
M Dnmosia and wu# identical with ihc Spartan dm±ofa {Jaftahta} 
unt) ’.vslli the Durum, who was wurslupped bulb at Torcnturu 
und later rd RomcA Furtuna, tun, at least iu the f^rm in 
which she was worshipped at hrr chief seal of warship, 
Fracnestc, was the foster-mat her of the two divine children, 
Juppiter Pner and Juno Virgo. 1 
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There is one final picc« of evidence that points in the same 
direction. If we consider the position of Ceres, Liber and 
Libera in tho cult of the state as a whole, it seems to be tm- 
mistakahle that as triad they are opposed to the heavenly 
triad i"f Jupiter. Juno and Minerva. Analogous to llie 
Etruscan triad of the heavenly powers, Lhe powers of the earth 
receive in a group of deities a sort of representative centre. 

But although once again a connexion with the religion of 
Etruria results, yet the cult of Ceres. Liber and Libera means 
something different in principle from the former reception 
of Greek '.leilies through the mediation of u neighbouring 
people. For the first time an immediate connexion with 
Greece is evident. This trinity is the first cult tluiL was in* 
traduced by the new Sibylline oracles.* The priestesses were 
accordingly drawn from the Greek cities of Campania 10 and 
Southern h:dy, Cicero again speaks expressly of a cult of 
mysteries (dr nat. deot. 2, 62), and this has its counterpart in 
the fact that we find at Cumae ns early us the fifth century 
a separate cemetery for the {StfSaxxtVfUvut, that is, for the 
initiated- 11 Finally, to adorn the temple, two Greek masters, 
Gorgasos and Damuphilos. were called in: they were the 
very first of whom the Roman tradition has any knowledge. 

The importance of these innovations is obvious. They 
Me an attempt to break through the supremacy of Etruria 
in the religious field and to establish direct connexion with 
the Greeks. As in the political field, the striving after 
autonomy is unmistakable. Men wished to rid themselves of 
tile forms Llnit had been inherited and had become fixed: 
this meant that the earlier development had now passed its 
meridian. With this casting off of the foreign tutelage and 
the striving after direct news* to Greece appears u more 
vigorous and persistent emphasis of the national character; 
in this we see the workings of those two balanced apposite 
tendencies which wt emphasized ut the outset, the intensive 
acquisition of the Greek element going hand in linnd with 
a correspondingly enhanced expansion of the native character. 

The conjecture has already been forced upon us that the 
decisive acts of the period i>f tltc Tan pi ins, the adoption of 
the Greek temple and cuLt-iuiiige on the one hand, and of 
the classical world of gods proper on the other, were the 
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result of a deliberate and singly directed will. It was with 
full intent that a seat was prepared in Rome for the grand 
creations of the Greek spirit, an essential impulse being 
given by those creations themselves in their perfection *ml 
their wealth of meaning. Something quite distinct is implied 
m tbe introduction ->( the triad of Ceres. Liber and Libera. 
They are set by the trad ition in co nnexion with the occurrence 
of a famine {Dion. Hal. 6, 17); people saw in this a prnilieiiim. 
that id to say, « sign that the good understanding with the 
gods ipa.T dronim) liad been disturbed. The Sibylline oracles 
counselled that the Greek deities, Dr met or. Dionysos and 
Kore, should be appeased; a temple was, therefore, vowed 
to them. The triad of fOt), then, represents the beginning 
of a long scries »f new cults or the state which, one and all, 
were similarly adopted. In every cast there is required an 
expression of the divine will, which then has binding force. 
The gods reveal their mood through definite occurrences; 
tnun has to attend to them and do his part. 

Here we find at work a conception quite distinct from the 
earlier. Free, deliberate action is no longer possible on man's 
own initiative: everything done represents the completion 
of that which has been spoken by t)ie gods (fatum). Only 
at such a behest tan an innovation in the state-cult be adopted, 
a Greek deity be received. 

In this bondage to the divine will is expressed a temper, 
which Wongs to a realm that was primitive m Rome. The 
divine reveals itself to man in definite indications, which 
have binding force for him and by which he must regulate 
his action. It is on the contrast oJ such suggestions trad an 
attention to them that the conception of rdigio is based. 
TTk fundamental importance of this end of the conduct, 
which wc have spoken of in connexion with it. is fully 
rrcognised. 11 In the case just discussed it won a new field 
of application. 

TV introduction of the triad, Ceres, Liber and Lihcra, 
then, shown two faces. Besides the immediate connexion 
with the Greeks, it represents a vigorous and obviously 
deliberate emphasis of special Roman character. Both ore 
of the greatest moment for the time to come. 
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1. TRK FALL OF THE ANCIENT ITALIAN CULTURE 

If wt‘ take up one of the latest descriptions of I he history 
of Roman religion, written since the work of Wissowa, we 
usually find, following on the treatment of the deities of 
ancient Rome, a section on the * Etruscizing ami IkUcnizii.y 
Period \ which extends from the end of the kingly period 
to Augustus. A vast fieri ud, filled with the most various 
events, is thus brought under one common heading. Ail 
tliat takes place inside that epoch must necessarily appear 
as an almost homogeneous whole. This may once, purely 
empirically, have possessed certain advantages in practice. 
Rut, on a closer view, we see tluiL such an arrangement does 
no sort of Justice to the variety of the historical development. 
Its course is very much less direct, the working of forces 
against and through one another is much too complicated 
ami full of meaning, to admit of being express**! by such a 
scheme. 

Pur one thing, the curliest order of gods in Home indudes 
a scries of Greek deities. It is not their merf reception, 
then, that can supply the basis for such a division into periods 
but only the form under which this reception took place. 
After the introduction or Ceres, Liber and Libera, Greek 
deities were only taken over by direct contact. This is 
particularly true of the great influx that set in with the 
second half of the third century B.e. This, immediate adop¬ 
tion, without parallel in earlier times, represent* a fundamen¬ 
tal change of attitude to Greece ns u model of culture ; Tor 
this point we may refer buck to wliat we have already said. 

Not less important is another conclusion, to which every 
careful observer uf the Republican period must come. 
Wiswwi '* has already pointed out that the series of the 
curliest Greek deities is separated by an interval of nearly 
two centuries from u second writ*. that begins soon after 
the war 800 b.c. All tlust immediately follows the re¬ 
ception of the triad, Ceres, Liber and Lilx m. the foundation 
of the temples of Mercurius (4S>5), of Castor (484) and of 
Apollo on the Flaminian meadows (431), implies no fresh 
adoption, but only the equipment with buildings of cults 

received in earlier times, The same is true of other insti- 
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tutions, as, for example, of the Icctistemium of the year $1WJ 
and its successors, 11 if the guess that we have made about 
the age of this practice has hit the mark. So, too, the em¬ 
bassies to Delphi that were sent, for example, on the occasion 
of the conquest of Vcii 14 or during the SamniU Ware, find 
ihetr counterparts in earlier times. 

The greater part of the fifth and the whole of the fourth 
cent tin", then, represent a hiatus in history. We con scarcely 
escape the inference that Rome in this epoch was cut oil 
from Greek development. We find confirmation of this 
view in the fact that the phenomenon can I* observed 
not only in the realm of religion, but universally. With 
the powerful influx of Greek deities and Greek art it would 
be inconceivable if sooner or later, in the course of the fifth 
and fourth centuries, the influence of the Greek language 
had. not made itself felt; the more so, as in very early times, 
perhaps the iambic trimeter, certainly the cat alee tic trochaic 
tetrameter (as versus quadratu&u had found admittance to 
Rome. In this and in the reception of the already men¬ 
tioned primitive games of Dionysos* lay n starting-point for 
the adoption of scenic shows, and yet it remained unused. 
This, too, is only intelligible on the n,Mimptu>n that after 
the first deep penetration of Route by Greek dements a 
long sind equally thorough separation ensued, 

AH that was taken over in the course of the fourth century 
in tlie way of games in Rome points invariably to Italian 
peoples in the immediate neighbourhood, never to Greek 
culture. Livy describes in a well-known chapter (7. 2), 
how in SGi Etruscan tudionre came to Rome. In the same 
place hr mentions the Incoming of the Atdtan farce that 
also came from Etruria. As its name of ludi (hti shows, it 
came to Rome through the mediation of the Oscans of 
{'amputiin. In the same context belongs t.hc Indite tahiritts, 
which used to be erroneously associated with per/wAia and 
ivavtftur. It was a dance, carried on to the accompaniment 
of cymbals and castanets. The absence of singing and 
recitation reminds us of those Indian's, who tine curnunr 
tiUu, stiite iiniiamlorum tarmfmim aeht . . . nd Hbiemuf 
modus saUantes huud i tide curat rnotus mure Tusco dabunt. 
The wall-paintings of Etruria supply the illustration of these 
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dunces. Everyone can conjure up the representations of 
such tombs os the To mho ddte lennesse, the Tomba del 
tridinio and Ginstimani. The reliefs of the grave-cippi of 
Etruria also supply a wealth of evidence. 

Rome, then, in the fifth and fourth centuries, took up a 
position of isolation in face of Creek culture- A gap of more 
(him a hundred yours separated the two cultures. This is 
perhaps more dearly expressed in the realm of religion (ban 
elsewhere and certainly set in earlier, but it can also be 
demonstrated in the fields of politics and economic life. 1 * 
The consequences of this hiatus arc obvious enough. Whilst 
Rome stood in connexion with archaic Greece and then 
again with Hellenism, and gladly adopted foreign influences, 
the classical period with its mighty creations could gain no 
footing there, 1 * To realize this is of fundamental impor¬ 
tance for other things than the course of the history of the 
earlier religion of Rome ; we shall have to return to it when 
we discuss the age of Augustus. 

We hove still to give an explanation of how this came 
to be. In the very earliest times the Etruscans had been 
the bearers of the Greek influence. Then, sharing this 
function with others, they had by the second half of the 
sixth century gained a position of increasing monopoly. 
And this was. true not only for Rome and central 1 tidy. but 
beyond them. Tin rdk of the Etruscans La world-history 
is revealed syntlKilically in the fact that the name of Greek 
seems tt> have reached the Germans, too, through their medi¬ 
ation. If a conjecture of H. Jaeobsdhn is correct, ia the 
name of Cwrat, Gothic Krik* t reached the Gentian peoples 
of the Alps by this way. That the Germanic nines have 
their model in the alphabets of northern Etruria may, after 
thr researches of C. MarstramltT and M, Hommarstrom, be 
taken ire established.* 0 

In view of the overwhelming importance that Etruria 
enjoyed os a mediator of Greek culture at the dose of the 
period of the kings, the development of Rome, as w have 
just elinmetcrized it, is only intelligible if it was accom¬ 
panied by a corresponding development on the side of 
Etruria. In the absence of an Etruscan literatim', we can 
oidv follow the course of events from the monuments. 4 
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has recently been emphasized 11 vvlth justice that the second 
half of the fifth and the fourth century represent in art n 
period of stagnation for Etruria |as for central Italy, as a 
whole). Men clung to the models supplied by archaic Greek 
art: they, and nut tin works of lhe Greek prime, gained for 
Etruscan art a classical importance. It was only with the 
turn of the fourth and third centuries that a new inllux 
began. Hellenism breaks over the hunters of Etruria and 
continues in immediate succession the earlier practice of 
art on the pure archaizing model. 

It Is more difficult to estimate the history of Etruscan 
religion. On various occasions C. van Essen « has ex¬ 
pressed the view that the great gods of Greek origin all go 
hack to the archaic age, whilst the demonology that b 
especially characteristic of the people rose in this precise 
epoch tlmt wc arc discussing, From this it seems to follow 
that after the early, animated intrusion of the Greek world 
of gods a later period of greater restraint followed. The 
formation of independent Etruscan deities and the attention 
to native Etruscan character that is implied in it (rill soon 
find its parallels un the Roman side. 

On the Roman, as on the Etruscan side, then, eon mum 
tendencies in development seem to emerge. In discussing 
their causes we shah have to distinguish between certain 
special cases and the general factor. In regard to Etruscan 
art, for example, it remains to be considered whether in its 
inner nature it was at till capable of deeply comprehending 
the classical art of Greece; the very works, in which such a 
comprehension was cow and then attempted,** seem to tell 
a clear talc. But we cannot answer these and similar ques¬ 
tions here. All that concern us are the universal amt generally 
valid traits. Among these we are disposed to attach par- 
titular weight to the political development. 

! ht expulsion of the Tarquius robbed the Etruscan hege¬ 
mony of its chief support in Lntium: the expedition of 
Pcrrscnna, if it is historical at all. had tin man than a passing 
importance. From Ilicro of Syracuse lhe Etruscan power 
at seft sustained a neveie blow. After the middle of the 
lifLh century the Etruscan birds hip i n Campania crashed to 
like ground. Soon afterwards followed the incursion of the 
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Gauls into I he valley of the Pd; wen before that Rome had 
begun the Jit tack from the south. Vrii and the chief city 
of the Etruscans in North Italy, Mdpum, are said in one 
legend to have fallen on the same day. To complete the 
disaster, Syracuse, as a new great power under Dionysius 
the First, began an offensive policy, which dealt painful 
Mows to the reputation of Etruria as a power at sea. 

The Etruscans were thus practically thrown back on their 
home, in the narrowest sense. The connexion with the 
Greek south of Italy wu* restricted ut sen and quite cut aft 
by land, after Lutium and Campania had withdrawn them¬ 
selves from Etruscan influence* The separation had the 
more drastic effects* inasmuch as the same fate at the same 
time overtook the Greeks of South Italy, The same people 
which had overthrown the Etruscans izi Campania, the 
Samnites, poured over Luennla and the Bruttian peninsula 
and brought destruction on the glorious circle of Greek 
cities- in rapid succession. Of the inhabitants of Posidonia, 
the later Pats turn, ArUtoxemis report {m A then. 14. 
63^i A)* that they had changed their language and other 
institutions, ‘yet they still celebrate one of the Hellenic 
festivals, at which they gather together and recall to mind 
those old mime* and institutions i then they lament and 
weep together and go Lhtdr ways \ 

There were hut few that succeeded in maintaining them¬ 
selves ansi their Greek character—Naples *** &nd, in the 
farthest gouth, Tart Mum, and one or two cities in its neigh' 
bourhuod. But even Tarent um had liad in fcT4 to suffer 
a heavy defeat from the Illyrian I&pyges, which put no 
end to its colonial expansion on the SaUentiuc peninsula. 
The appearance of help from abroad could bring no lasting 
relief. 

With the decline of the Greeks of South Italy and the fall 
of the Eton scan power, the two pillars, on which the culture 
of Italy had up to then essentially rested, coUapff&d, The 
ancient Italian [>eriod, which run parallel to archaic Greece, 
with a short time-lag, was now tit an end end a new age 
began, the deciavr features of which only gradually began 
to define themselves. 

Looking back once more, we see a unified and solid picture 
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offered us by the culture of undent Italy. It is unitary, 
not only in including alt the peak's of Italy, but also in its 
nature and its foundations. Any discussion nf it within the 
frame of a history of Roman religion moans restriction to 
the barest necessaries. 

We have just observed that the Italian culture *us an 
archaic one; that implies also that it was carried on by uti 
aristocratic society. It seems to have been much the same 
in Italy us in Greece, where the age of the nobility implied 
a certain solidarity of the Greek world. Tile nobility repre¬ 
sented not only its own political privileges, but also a clearly 
defined form, of life, n, uniformity of view of the world and 
of custom. It; "felt itself jls il common higher class of the 
nation \ M 

In a purely external way a certain solidity is attested by 
the widespread * Etruscan ’ form of naming, which presup¬ 
poses h unified stratum of grates, perhaps even kinship 
between them. The social factor tells a clear story. Every¬ 
where the possession of funded property forms the basis 
upon which the existence of a warlike nobility is built. The 
mounted hopiitr (occasionally with two horses) “ and the 
driver of the wm-chariot belong exclusively to this cluis. 
The foot men. consist ing of the clients, Imd obviously here, as 
in t hf world of Homer, no task but to Ik * walls of the battle ’ 
(if. +, 2tm), Among the nobles, if we may judge by t hr- 
Etruscan grave-paintings, athletic contests played an im¬ 
portant [tart ■ great games of many kinds, computable to 
the Greek, are inseparable from them. 

Decisive is the fact that in Italy, as in Greece, the exis¬ 
tence of this noble society went hand in hand with strong 
religious connexions. Law whs originally confined to this 
cirek ; we linvc already proved ibis for one particular case— 
that of the right of asylum. Even after the first codification 
of law, which is set by the Roman tradition in the middle of 
the fifth century* the method of procedure, for example, 
long remained a secret of the college of pontiff ore- In its 
hands also lay the earliest official record of history, the 
Antiales Mtucimi, us they were afterwards called. Art 
stands immediately in the service of cult or else devotes 
itself to legend, mostly, it U truer, Greek legend, ILs repre- 
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sen rations take possession of a)] und sundry. down to Lhe 
objects of every-day use. This cud only be understood if 
we assume that the ago could live and move among such 
things, 

Many other threads run to and fro. For the athletics of 
the nobility of which we have spoken, the festivals of the 
gods were from the first the nursery; they remained so in 
this epoch. By them stands the funeral"show, which is 
inseparable from the burial of the nobleman mid from the 
cult of dead ancestors in general. Above all, if we may 
judge by Roman conditions, the priesthoods were originally, 
one mid oil, in the hands or the nobility. Gentile origin is 
unmistakable for a number or priestly associations in Rome, 
but also, for example, in the Umbrian Iguvium.’* Among 
the gods themselves the gods of single Rentes claim a com¬ 
paratively large space; it was only in course of time that 
they developed into gods of the state. Others, like Hercules 
or, even mure, the knightly twins. Castor and Pollux, were 
perfectly adapted to serve as divine futterus for the nobles ; 
in Home their connexion with the knights existed from the 
very first*” Of a religious centre of Greece in the ana to- 
cratic age and or its importance far Italy, too. we have spoken 
in connexion with the Apollo of Delphi. Further, we are 
beginning to realize, if our earlier arguments were not de¬ 
ceptive, tlie existence of on early Italian saga and of a world 
ol heroes attached to it, in the forms of which the iiobilitv. 
here as elsewhere, recognized their models and their origin." 
The picture is rounded off by a legendary tradition of history 
and by the existence of tormina, which sang the hinder 
eUirarum virorum and went hack some centuries behind the 
time of Cato (Cicero, Brutus 19).** 

a. THE RACIAL CULTLTRES, THE (USE OF ROME 

It is significant for the time that was to come that l he 
similarity of culture in ancient Italy allowed room for 
national differentiation between the several races. This 
distinction as against the earlier conditions is, of course, 
gradual and not fundamental. But it denotes the necessary 
torn! it ion for the ability of Rome to subject Italy to herself 
ip 
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and stamp it with her mdividuij mark. When Rome m 
battle With the peoples of Italy Iiad pushed up into the find 
pJaeei politically* she found about her only a series of culture*, 
limited in spare* no dosed realm of culture. Thu* she 
was able to bring her own individuality to fruition without 
hindrance* was able to endeavour to open up for herself a 
new relation to Greece and, finally, leased on her political 
hegemony* to make this new cultural character count for 
the red of Italy us well. Before it thr cultures of the peoples 
very soon faded away one hy one; they .vmk to provirtcfLil 
rank* Even if it was only the Six: in I War that actually 
ended the peculiar dulnicter of the Osc&ns and other Italian 
peoples* t hi & was only the external conclusion of a process 
that was already decided. 

Our survey of that which took the place of the culture of 
ancient Italy will most effectively begin with the circle uf 
the south of Italy, Here Tarentum shill maintained her old 
petition. In art f as also in literature* a decidedly original 
character was developed; towards the dose of the fourth 
century the native poetry succeeded in rising to literary 
fornip In the neighbouring Apulia the vase-painting indi¬ 
cates a hrgh bloom of culture. Oil the inscriptions the 
MessAjmin language appears in this age* if not for the first 
time, at least in much greater measure. It failed* it is true, 
tn maintain itself against Oscan and Greek* not to speak of 
Latin. VYc must empluisize the feet that the poet Enniu^, 
win* wax h native of the Messapian Bodiuc, could suty of 
liiuridf, triii curd# #£ h&bere „ * , quod hqui gra?c£ ei u.tcr ft 
lot in* adref. Mesaapian, as a language for literature anil 
culture, did not conic into account for him.* 0 

lu » very much higher degree Hum in Apulia there was 
developed in the Oscnn Find Samnite realm a cultural inde¬ 
pendence. Just as the state of the Surmites was the only 
i>nr shut could seriously enter into competition with the 
Bum an. ho too, in the field of culture, were t'h>- Sumnitcs the 
only worthy rivals. In ffirher times they seem even to 
have been lhe lending element. The Oscan grave-poi ratings, 
the remains cif ™hirh hove been collected by F. Weegc,** 
hnvc nothing fit to compile with them in ancient Home. 
+The inscriptions show a vigorous standardization of the 
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language ; it is in gewnnd use in the state and public iifc. 
Whether an Oscait literature existed beside it is still far from 
dear. Pocnis in inscriptions all belong to a later elate and 
may imply no more than imitation of the model set by the 
Romans.* 1 Whether the native ptav, the Atedan farce, 
originally taken over from the Etruscans anil then developed 
independently, attained such literary form as did the Tarea- 
titic Phlyaces, is, to say the least, doubtful. Yet it is note* 
worthy that in a dialogue of the Tnrcntine Xearclms, beside 
Plato and the Pythagorean, Archytas, the Snmnitc, Pontius, 
father of the victor of Cuudnim, appears (Cicero. Cato maior 
1*2, 41); from other indications, too, an early contact with 
the Pythagoreans seems to have existed- Greek culture, 
then, was v idcly extended among the nobles, of Simmium. 11 
and with this wo may set the fact that on a grave-painting 
*»f Ituvo aii Oseun choir of girls of the Greek type appears 
as early as about 400 u.c. 14 

It ta to make a clear cut between Etruscan 

and Latin culture in the early age, and the same is true of 
the Os can and Mcssapian circle. The grave-pain ting, just 
mentioned, shows on Mcssapian soil a choir in Oscan dress. 
Further, vve can establish a number of agreements in Ian gunge, 
which art- probably to la* traced buck nut to an original 
Mcssapian substratum, but to closr contact between the two 
iwopks, 1 * The Greek culture of Smith Italy also took its 
part in this process of exchange. We have already referred 
to the connexion in development tietwcen Atellan farce and 
the Phly&ces, What is characteristic of the dramatic genre, 
ns such, is also characteristic of tiic language. The vocabu- 
buy of the Tarantino farce shows many elements borrowed 
from Italian dialects, not leust frmn the UJyrian.* 7 Sere, 
too, we must suppose a close relationship, which was not 
seriously invalidated even by occasional complications of 
warfare. 

This attachment to the neighbouring culture of the Greeks 
denotes a sennas difference as against Etruria and Rome. 
In it is expressed not only the difference of geographical 
position, but also that Of national character and. historical 
destiny. The Oscars and Messupians were exposed to the 
overwhelming influence of Greece lx? fore that measure of * 
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native force was available l hut Is the prc-re fpiis it < for a 
really fruitful adoption of it. In central Italy the ease was 
different. For Etruria, indeed, isolation meant the beginning 
of that senile stiffening to which the natjun suecturibed. 
For Rome and Kit him* fin the other hand* the tcnipomry 
separation gavn room for u pause, which wm used to establish 
the individual character. Through a process of reorgani¬ 
zation at home and strengthening abroad, they laid the 
foundations of their future greatness.” 

The main features of our further narrative are now indi¬ 
cated. Here again we must am* at the greatest possible 
cornpressioii, only pointing fait what is immediately important 
far the history of religion. 

On the one hand stand the struggles of the orders and the 
political consolidation within the national borders that 
followed as their con sequence. That stratum of the popula¬ 
tion that, though personally free, liad so far lacked political 
rights, over which the Etruscan and Roman nobility had 
risen us a caste, monopolizing rule, now receives its slum: in 
the state. Hand in hand with this change goes a shifting 
of grades, both economical and military. Reside the nrbfe 
Landed proprietors appears the fret peasantry, with equal 
voice in politics. From now on it formed the kernel of the 
army; as in Greece, the replacement of the armies of 
knights by the heavy-armed foot meant un epoch-making 
change. 

Whilst the peasant-burghcra won that place in the state 
that had once belonged to the nobility and the gmks, an 
important alteration took place in cult. Not that Roman 
religion became n s religion of peasants 1 — this general 
characterization ho$ already been rejected. But it was no 
longer the nobler of the families that gave their own stamp 
to the outward form of cult. The cult of the state* in prin¬ 
ciple at least, must henceforth mean the common cult of nil 
citizens i every new god added passed over nt once to the 
community in its entirety.” 

Above mIJ, the access that lind hitherto been denied the 
plebs to the priestly colleges was now opened to them. Of 
signal importance was the Ifi Ogulnia of the year 300 B,cr. 
* Originally the office of the pimtifiaw and augurts* like oil the 
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oldest priesthoods, had been open l<> the putriciam only: 
now this restriction was «mi'Vi-d. \\ c- are even entii led to go 
further and suppose that that low did not only determine 
that the larger half of both those colleges should be assigned 
to the plebeians, but also that access to other places in the 
priesthood should be opened to them. Only in the case of 
the rex mcrorum. the three great /famines and the Snlii, did 
the old restriction remain in force. 

Jt is well-known that, internally ns well as ext. ti sully. the 
publication -jf the Ius Flavianum coincides with this revo¬ 
lution, an event that * represented aii attack on, the secret 
possessions of the college of pan^fieee \* n As the college 
itself now become accessible to all, so too did the knowledge 
of legal process that it had so jealously guarded ; it passed 
out of the circle of the pontifiees into publicity. The real 
initiative goes back to Appius Claudius Coccus, whose 
censorship in the year 012 b.c. seems to have represented a 
turning-point not only in the history of the conflict of the 
orders, but also on the side of religion and cult. 

We have already observed that Urn management of sacra 
ItuMica was handed over to definite grates; in this custom 
the importance of the ‘families’ within the community 
found its expression. The abolition of one of the most 
important of these cults meant an epoch-making cll&ngr. 
The service of Hercules at the .fro Maxima, which had Ix'cti 
managed by the Politii and Pinnrii, was taken over by the 
state during the censorship of this same Ap. Cloud jus t'aceus. 
The circumstances are not clear in their details; tl a dying 
out of the family can at most lw assumed for the Fotitii, 
for the Pinarii it is impossible. Interference by the state 
with the traditional practice is, to say the least, probable ; 
if so, the new relation of the state to its gods and cults will 
have found its expression therein. 

In conclusion, wc may mention two further Incts in the 
history of cult, in winch an event in the conflict of the orders 
is reflected. An important alteration in tin 1 Roman system 
of festivals is most closely linked l»oth in date and in law 
with the Licmio-Sextinu Rogations, The htdi mamas', the 
games of victory in honour of Capitolinc Jupiter, were 
originally an extraordinary and not u regular festival. If* 
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n guess of Momnuen't, is correct, 1 * they first been me a regu- 
lorly rfcutreiit one in the year 360 n,e. The appointment 
of the eunile ocdiles and their function ns cutctores tudorum 
si/lt&iHniwn make it probable that they were entrusted with 
the yearly celebration of games now tied to a definite (late. 
With the same political event is connected the foundation 
of the temple of Concordia on the forum (vowed in 307]; 
it meant the symbol of the harmony l lint was now restored 
within the body of citizens, 4 * 

Beside the conflict of the orders stands the struggle of 
Rome for supremacy on the pm insula. The severe wars to 
north and south that set in with the offensive against southern 
Etruria and. after being only slightly interrupted by the 
Gallic catastrophe, reached their climax in the Samnite 
Wars, are reflected with the most complete clarity in the 
dates of the foundations of temples, Alter the destruction 
of Veil, the goddess of the citadel of Veil was brought to Rome 
by M, Furius Camilhis, and to her, as Juno Regina, a temple 
on the Aventine was dedicated in the year 393 n.c. With the 
war against the Aurunci is associated the shrine of Juno 
Monets on the Arx (vowed in 31.1. dedicated in 314). By 
Apprus Claudius there was vowed in 296. before- the decisive 
bait If with the allied Sam niters ami Etruscans, n temple to 
BeUano, and the dedication was, completed u few years 
later. 

In the dates of the foundation of temples to Jupiter Stator 
(vowed in 394 by M. Attilius Regains) and Jupiter Victor 
(vowed by Q. Fabius Maximus in 295). os also in the curlier 
dedication of a temple to Sains (362). is reflected the struggle 
with the Summles. By the erection of lhe temple of Quirinus 
in call? in the year 203 H.t\ the consul, L. l’apirius Cursor, 
paid the vow that had been made by his father in war 
with the some adversaries after the lapse of thirty-two 
years. 

The second Samnite War had already brought Rome into 
contact with Tarentum; the peace of 804 implied a peace 
with that city as well. From interference in the Third 
War, Tarentum was only prevented by her engagements with 
Agul!socles : the foundation of the Roman colony of Vcnusia 
.was directed at least as much against Tareriturn os against 
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Samnuun. Through this intrusion into the affairs of Southern 
Italv, Ron]-, wax again after a long interval brought into 
contact with the Greek dement. Her isolation was inter¬ 
rupted and the way was opened to new influences. The 
results were not long in showing themselves. 

When o seven- pestilence visited city and surrounding 
country, the Sibylline Books, in the year *208. promised relief 
if the God Asklepios were brought from Epidaunis to Rome. 
A decisive part in the proceedings fell to the lot of Q, Ogulnius, 
whom vsi* have already met in connexion with the law' that 
bears his name. 4 * Here, as in other coses —for example, in 
connexion with the introduction of silver coinage he was 
connected with the fresh introduction of GreckcuHurv to Rome, 
He stood at the head of the embassy that went to Epidaunis ; 
it brought back the sacred snake of the god on ship-board, 
and the snake chose the island of the Tiber as its abode. 
In remembrance, the island was sliapcd like a ship travelling 
up-stream ; there, too, was dedicated the temple of Aescula¬ 
pius, os he was called in Rome,* 1 in the year 291, The cult 
itself clearly revealed its origin: the keeping of snakes and 
dogs iiu the shrines, the healing of the sick by incubation, 
the inscriptions of thanks and the votive offerings, till re¬ 
mind us of the picture that meets us in Epidnurus,* T The 
new' god also formed an association with tlie spring-goddess, 
Julurna, 11 in whose shrine also oracles were given by in¬ 
cubation. 

The historical importance of the cult of Aesculapius docs 
not merely consist in the I'acL tlmt it was the first Greek 
cult, after n long interval, to find admittance to Rome among 
the gods of the state. It shows also that Rome's sphere of 
influence had grown so far as to encroach on southern Italy. 
It is possible that the god itmi an immediate predecessor 
in Tarcntum,*' but, in any rase, hr was transferred to the 
Tiber without any such mediation, 

One more point in conclusion. When, towards the close 
of the kingly j>criod, the great Greek deities were received, 
Greece and Italy sUU stood at the end of the archaic period. 
In thr interval." Greek culture liad lived through it* prime, 
whilst Rome had remained untouched by it. When the 
connexion was now restored, early Hellenism liad set in* 
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Thun, fur central Italy, the most modem phase of Greek 
culture joined immediately on to the archaic. A god who 
had won wide acceptance in the course of the fourth and at 
the beginning of the third centuries,* 0 A&kkpioo of Epi- 
duunis, was received. It was as though fate wished to make 
good her defect, by sending to Rome a cult that bad only 
reached its prime in the very latest nge. 

But, above alt. what is expressed in thU event is the 
irresistible power of expansion residing in Hellenism. Wr 
arc standing in an age when, in eon sequence of the victorious 
campaigns of Alexander, it spreads over the whole of the 
Eastern world. It can be no accident that at the same 
instant it enlarges its sphere in tin West as well and, with 
its penetration into the hitherto closed realm of Rome, iwgiiw 
a new march of triumph. It has been justly oltserved Hint 
in this sense the fresh hcHemuation of Rome has as its pre¬ 
requisite the life-work of Alexander.* 1 

That men's thoughts now went liack to that earlier age, 
when the stream of Greek cults broke for the first t ime over 
the Roman boundaries, is n reasonable guess. It b certainly 
unmistakable that, in the years between the reception of 
Asklcpios nnd the beginning <>f the Second Punic Wnr, a 
whole ivories of Greek deities who had been admit!- d «t mi 
earlier date received new shrines. We need mention only 
Tell us (vowed £08) and Flora (£38), Vokanus, the various 
shrines of Hercules, Castor and Pollux. Neptune and 
Venus, 

The Greek custom of the meal of the gods was again taken 
in hand and received n fresh development. This brings 
us down, it i» true, to a later date, the Ilatmibnlie War. 
Mainly in its first years, but more or less throughout its 
whole course, the shock to the whole eammanwealth worked 
itself out In a violent religious excitement. 41 Even a Poly¬ 
bius, who stands quite aloof from such things ns a general 
rule, could nut pass them, by on this occasion (3. 11.3, fi f.). 
Among the various core in on its of expiation— above all, the 
introduction of ru v, deities, which will occupy us Inter — 
appears in the year 317 a.i . .t new form of the lnUtUmium. 
It was offered to six pairs, t < insisting in each ease of a mule 
jmd n female deity- — Jupiter ami .Juno. NeptlitUtt and 
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Minerva, Mm-s and Venus, Apollo and Diana- Vafcanus and 
Vest*, Mereurius and Ceres, These arc the twelve great 
gods, worshipped at many places in Greece, which from now 
on appear as :i dosed circle, in part under native names, in 
the cult of Rome. 1 * 


Chapter V 

THE INTRUSION 01- HELLENISM 
1. INFLUENCES FROM SOUTHERN ITALY 


B Y the introduction of the cult of Asklepios, Rome had 
set both feet on the ground of Hellenism. Immediate 
contact with Greek culture was attained, and contact 
with the motherland, not with the south of Italy. Yet, in 
spite of this, it would be perverse to Suppose that the earlier 
state of Roman culture was overcome at a single blow. 
True, the influence of Etruria, however considerable it 
.still was, was hound to give ground before the Greek. But 
it only evacuated the position that it had held step by step. 
As late os the turn of the third and second centuries the sons 
of Roman notables were given instruction in Etruscan lore. 
With this agrees a second fact. In the year 2flt h.c., at the 
funeral of Junius Brutus Fern, gladiatorial games were held 
for the first time: it was only at a much Inter date that the 
state ventured to give them itself nt its own public games. 1 
The Fnuriiu gladtntorium had its place originally in the cult 
of the dead in Etruria proper, even if it was by way <*f Cam¬ 
pania, under Etruscan influence, that it first reached Rome. 3 
Roman plastic art of the third to second centuries, a number 
of specimens of which are now collected in the Mtisco Musso¬ 
lini,* points beyond mistake to the contemporary art of 
Etruria as its model. The same is true of architecture. 
The most southerly temple on the Forum Holitormm, as 
also one of the buildings in the sacred precinct near the 
1 Argentina * (second century) that has recently been ex¬ 
cavated, still shows the after-working? of the Etruscan 
system,* Then- arc also some Linguistic observations—for 
example, the special treatment of proper names, that seem 
to show that us btc as the age of the Hailrubn lie War 
-Etruscan was more familiar to the Roman people than Greek.* 

388 
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When Twice t owa rds the close of the second century ( 4 i2ll 
and 210) the sacrifice of a pair of Gnub and Greets. {Callus 
H Galla, Grady* ft Graeat) was accomplished by burial 
alive, the practice again seems to come from Etruria.* For 
the religion of that people human sacrifice was as charac¬ 
teristic as it was originally foreign to Rome, 1 
One more piece of evidence deserve# mention here. At the 
dose of the Captii’i of Plautus, Tyndurus, on his return from 
the st.nfii-i: i uarries, liegins bis monologue with the words 
(998 f.) : via ego mull a stupe picta, quae Acker unit fierent 
crudamaala, varum enim i era nulla adaeque Achcnms atque 
i(hi ego fai in lapidtcmis . E. Fraeokel • has shown that 
here actual paintings are meant, on which the tortures of 
hell were represented- He reminds us of Etruscan pictures, 
especially of the frescoes of the Tom ha dell’ Oreo in Tar- 
quiniae. In support of his view we may add that, since he 
wrote, Etruscan mediation lun. been made to appear probable 
for the name of Acherum itself.* 

But even if the old still maintained itself in many places, 
the advance of Greek culture was not to be delayed. In 
the sequel, however, it was not so much from the mother¬ 
land ns from the Greek south of Italy (anil occasionally 
from Sicily) that the main stream (lowed. 

First in order of importance stands the introduction of 
the htrfi Turentini or, in other w<»nds. the Secular Game# 
after the Greek rite. 1 ” The unfavourable turn taken by 
the war with Carthage, together with certain unusual signs, 
had led in the year 240 n.c. to the consultation of the sacred 
writings. These gave instructions that on three successive 
nights a sacrifice should be made to Dispate? and Proserpina. 
At the bail. 1 of the Secular festi val os such lies the thought 
that the mischief is thereby prevented from overstepping 
u certain limit in time. With this it was decreed Umt a 
infinite epoch, the awctituru, the lower limit oT which w us 
originally fixed by the death of the last man who was ulive 
at its .tart, had reached its close ; it wav accordingly borne 
to the grave. We have to do. then, with n ritual of death 
and burial, and that is why the sacrifice is due to the riders 
of the underworld, who are none others than the Greek 
Pluto and his wife, Persephone. * 1 The transference of p 
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Greek cult is thus evident, and. as its home- Thrcntmn is nt 
ouef“ indicated by the name of Lit t gumes; u confirmation 
comes from a number of other observations. 

If we inquire into the importance of t his event, it lies less 
in the actual act of cult, although this was repeated u second 
time in the year 146 b.c.; it was only by Augustus that the 
Secular festival was raised to truly decisive importance- 
We have to think rather of certain historical results that 
were linked to the new ritual and that counted beyond the 
narrower sphere of religion. 

It is recorded that with the sacrifice to Dis and Pros¬ 
erpina the singing of a carmen was associated ; it was pre¬ 
sumably offered to the same deities. A series of indications 
suggests that it was performed by u chorus of twenty-seven 
virgins, it was thus the forerunner of another, incomparably 
more famous song, that plays nn important part in Roman 
literature—the hymn that was composed by the poet Li vim 
Aiidronicus, in the distress of the llannibalic War, for a 
similarly constituted choir, 11 The agreement extends even 
further, for the hymn of 249 seems to have been composed 
by the same j*oct,. 

However that may be- it is obvious that in this year for 
the first time a choir of virgins of the Creek type, with the 
carrm n composed expressly for it, came into action on Roman 
soil- Not only was it the forerunner of the choir of 207 
and of man y similar choirs that followed, but it denotes at 
the same time the introduction of Greek choral lyric in 
general. Almost h decade before ft drama of the Greek 
kind first took the hoards in Rome and Living Androidcu* 
hail n tragic Chorus in Greek metre delivered, 1 * a decisive 
change wns enacted within the framework of the eidt. Some 
remarks on general principles are hen* required. 

it has recently been suggested that the really important 
feature of the introduction of Greek d rama in the year 240 
h* thia t that it was due to the senate. Attention has been 
called to the fact that it wits the smut st-nate tliat twenty- 
eight years earlier, in 208, tiftd introduced silver coinage in 
order to facilitate for Roman trade exchange with the Greeks 
and general contact with them. A religious programme, 
then* would go side by side with the economic, and the 
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bearers of this policy would Jmvc to be sought on both 
occasion* within the senate iLself; in the realm of thought, 
as in the material, association with the Hellenic world was 
thus to be attained. l> 

Against this we should emphasize the fact that it was not 
so much that the senate was the bearer of the development, 
as that it gave the seal of its approval to something that was 
already accomplished without its help. Long before drum* 
utie game* found adoption on the part of the authorities, 
connexion with Greek Hellenism, bid become an actual 
fact through the adoption of tin* cult of Aaklepios of Epi- 
dmiriis.'* It agrees with this, that not only was the ftwt 
Greek choral song taken over in connexion with wrvnmiiies 
of cult, but also that, outside the Greek sphere proper, we 
fitul cult playing its part, as in the archaic epoch, as Ixmitct 
of the most various cultural gifts. 

Just ns the game of the Etruscan ludiones, which, in the 
view preserved in Livy (7, 2), formed the germ-edl of the 
Roman drama, had first entered Rome as a measure of 
atonement, i: so too docs the native Italian farce, the fednd<t 
Atrllunii* appear to have hail its place originally in cult, at 
the games in honour of the dead. With this must be con¬ 
nected the fuel Unit, even inter, certain pieces of the t J a!~ 
lint a. occasionally even of Tragedy and Praetexta, were 
performed on like occasion*. 1 * At( example is the Atklphof 
of Terence imd the ^'cond version id his Utcytu, w hich were 
given in the year HM> at the funeral games of Acmilius T'aulus- 

What is more, scenic performances were originally in¬ 
dissolubly connected with festivals of the gndft, The first 
Greek drama was played in the year 240-89, probably on 
the occasion of the furfi Romani. 'Ibis precedent was fal¬ 
lowed with the other great festivals which arose in the next 
decodes. They all show, beside the circus-games that had 
originally Ijcen every thing, an increasing measure of dramatic 
presentations. This is true nut only of the ludi p/efani. 
that are first to Iw proved as a regular annual festival in 
21U. but also of the ludi Apeilintirr*, introduced soon after 
them (permanent after 2t)8;, the ludi Crreri&s {introduced 
before 292),the ludi Mtgalense* (permanent from 191 onwards), 
and floruit i (permanent after ITS), flow much this eon- 
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ncxirtfi with cult was able to influence the form of the drama 
ttsdf in shown bv the Pscu dolus of Plautus. It wus among 
the games with which M. Junius Brutus, the prat'tor ur banu* 
of 101 1 celebrated the dedication of the temple of Magna 
Mater on the Palatine, It lias been rightly observed that 
the * show of hrtarrat in the first net. which represents an 
original addition nf the Roman poet to his Greek original, 
implies an unusually lavish setting on the part of the auHn'ri- 
tics responsible for the games- l’lu utiis knew how to use 
this grace of fortune to create n *■ masterpiece of his art V J 
In Rome. then, existed a very strange state of affairs ; 
the dramatic genres, which in their homeland, though they 
had originally Ijccii at home in cult, hod long since l>ecn 
released from that bondage and imd developed their proper 
nature, were now subsequently pushed hock into cull- 
eonnexiohs. In this is revealed one of those results which 
the carrying over of the Hellenistic world to the Roman, 
with its distinct character and its cult‘Connexions reminiscent 
of the archaic age. wus bound to produce. The course of 
action thus adopted has its counterpart in the fact that 
from this time on the senate decidedly opposed every inno 
vntioti that overstepped the frame provided for the games 
by their cult'Character. Specially dear is the resistance to 
the erection of a stone theatre. This resistance corresponded 
to the old idea that the pod attended the games that were 
given in his honour. Thus the scenic performances of the 
JWf Apollinarta were given at the temple of Apollo, the 
Megaimsts before the temple of Magna Mater "it the Pala¬ 
tine,” The stage consisted of wooden structures, which, 
after they had served their purpose, were tom down again. 
A stone theatre, ns permanent site for the scenic games, would 
have freed them from their former connexion with a definite 
day of festival, with temple and god, and would have given 
them fin external form as well) » kind of autonomy. From 
un interest of the masses in the theatre as such, unfettered in 
its operation, men feared a degeneration of the people and 
a decline in the power of defence. These considerations were 
expressly delivered from the mouth of Stripio Nudes, who 
was the champion in the debate. Above all, he prevented 
the building of a theatre, for which the censors of 154 Imd 
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actually accepted tenders, from being carried out, mid it is 
a very probable guess that his attitude was determined by 
the refusal of military service in the year 151. 11 Here wc 
encounter a contrast between the wishes and inclinations of 
the masses and the policy of the senate, which was noneerned 
with the preservation of the old, the mm nurionatt- This 
attitude, familiar enough in political history* will meet us 
again later in the history of religion. It will then hnd closer 
treatment, and the question will aho be considered of the 
importance, on the other hand.nf the advance of the mob of 
the capital as a new factor of fundamental importance fir 
the development of Roman religion. 

Wc must go l>Ack once mure to the Secular festival of tf4W, 
to exhaust its meaning on the lines just mentioned- In 
Roman literature the South Italia 11 element plays on im¬ 
portant part in the thinl to second century. Llvius Android* 
cus probably came from Tarcnlum, Nnevius from Campania, 
and Pncuvius from Brundtsmm. In architecture, 11 in paint¬ 
ing and In the small finds of archaeology,** the stream of 
Hellenism proceeding from South Italy cannot well be 
overlooked. Religion did not stand aloof from this general 
tendency uf the age. With the introduction of the Imli 
Tafffttini the signal was given for a whole series of simitar 
innovations, which now found admission to Roman cult. 

Beside I’hi to and Persephone, the earth-mother. Demeter, 
was worshipped in Greek South Italy, Of her cult there 
we can still recognise that the kindly and beneficent traits 
of her character stood in the foreground. Above all, promi¬ 
nence Is given to the destiny of the human soul, its preser¬ 
vation from final death and hopes of a future life. 1 * With 
these ideas art connected others, such as the blessedness of 
the initiates and the punishment of sinners. The character 
of 1 mystery 1 in the cult of Dl- meter was thus implied from 
the first. 

Wc can still follow the process by which such conceptions 
spread over the peoples of Italy. The Oscons at first took 
the lead. The Roman choir of twenty-seven maidens has 
its forerunner on an Oscun grave-painting from Ruvo (circa 
-iOQj, tJ and other similar ideas appear early in the same 
sphere. Among the dciitc* who were worshipped, together. 
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with Ceres-DemeteT* in the Samrjitc cult of Agnatic, we meet 
an * Eiktos or *Evkfo$ pah t* As has long been realized* he 
is identical with that Euxh}z + the lord of the underworld, 
who appears on the Orphic inscriptions of the gold leaves 
of ThuriL 11 On a gmvf-pftinfcing: from Nuki {third century) 
tlw dead k enthroned on a richly adorned *cut, with the 
pomegranate in his left hand unci a twig in tus Oct ended 
rights In both of these attribute we shall not fail to 
recognize the relation to the queen of the dead and the 
underworks Not only the fruity but the branch of myrtle 
und olive likewise* belong to their cult ; they arc offered to 
Pcrsephonr* m queen of IIadcs p as a gift- 21 So, too, the white 
robe of the dead woman, as she is shown, and the cap with 
its white hand (iik* the gtiUrus of the ftaminti) reminds us of 
the dress in which the Roman matrons appear ut the mysteries 

In Uvtium the first Tigris of this circle of ideas begin to 
push in at about the beginning of the third c entury . To this 
bine belongs the recently discovered it ip *r tvifuti of a temple 
in the Valle Ariccia: Demeter and her daughter are repre¬ 
sented on the votive gifts. With full right has the publisher 
recalled cults of South Italy and Sicily. 10 In Horne itself 11 
there appears shortly l«?fare the Ihvimibatic War a MJctum 
anmvmurium Ccrcrix in August. It was a secret festival* 
held by the women* which reaebc^d its climax in the Orel 
nuptiar. The women appeared* us we have indicated, in a 
special costume, No wine might be offered ; the enjoy* 
merit of bread and sexual intercourse was forbidden for the 
duration of the festival. Other ceremonies that belong to 
the same age are the ancient fWumuju Ccrrris that was 
repealed every five years and the h'ctixLrnium that was 
offered to the goddess on the 13th of December, the foiuida- 
t mm day of the temple of Tcllus on the Car mar, Whether 
the origin of the sacrifice to Ceres and Hercules nn the 21st 
of the same month goe* hack to the same epoch is imt certain* 
On Italian ^.'iJ it finds it> parallel in the already Eiieutiourd 
rult of Agrumc in Samnhmu** 

The first p at least* of the festivals mentioned had the 
character of a secret celebration. There was o tithing fsmda- 
«mcntally new in this* fii the cult of Bona Deu, ever since the 
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reception of Danila, had been - -M-htiully nothing different. 
Bui it Hots imply an important difference. that now the 
future after death seems to take the foreground. The 
mention of the Orci nupti<u\ that is to say. of the rape as 
welt as of the draper of Persephone, make the iduu at least 
likely: K. Kercnyi ^ has recently called our at tent ion to 
similar conception in the belief of southern Italy, 

In this connexion we mmt refer to the Bacchanalia, of 
the repression of which in the year 186 Livy has left tis an 
exhaustive account (85*, 8—I®)** 4 Here again we have to do 
with » secret celebration ; the mi/Mae swore on their admission 
that they would betray nothing about the rite*.* 5 The 
ceremonies themselves probably called to mind the death of 
the god. dismembered by Hie Titans.* 1 The transMioa of 
mortals to the kingdom of tiie god% seems ako to hftvt been 
represented and believed (tapUts a di# homiw* diet: Livy 
2S, 13, 18),** 

That Oriental itiiliicnccs also played a part m the Baccha¬ 
nalia is probable in the highest degree, and will come up for 
discussion in our next section. But southern Italy w&$ from 
of old the scat of such ideas, os we liave just emphasized. 
For the fourth to third century, C, Ajhizzati ** has succeeded 
in demonstrating like connexion of hopc$ of on after-life 
with the cull of Dionysos* For Cun me. the well-known 
inscription 31p (oi Oipttt irrovQa x-sItfOai i pi toy fajJwcxEViiewr) 
PWW Hint the mysta expected a privileged position after 
death.*® On a second sepulchral inscription, from Cyme of 
the fifth century, 0* v* WilamowiU 11 lias recognized in 
ijp'iic the description of the tnnk mtjxla * this reminds ns of 
the inscription of I lie mt/stae from Frascati,** with its distinct 
grades among the Initiates, 

Of tin- origin of the Baeck&mIm, Livy records two im¬ 
portant details. In the first place he writer : primosaemrium 
id feminarum /nfrxi'. me quemquam eo vimrum admitti soli- 
turn § trt$ in anno Matos dir# hahni-Mt, yuihius interdiw Bacehig 
initiarentur, xacerdote# in rimn malrma# erenri $vliUi& {39, 
18* 8 £); 4B it wns a Campanian priestess who first gnvc 
admission to mem The comparison with the pictures of 
the Villa Item at Pompeii 1ms jdready forced itsdf «n the 

attention of kcIio] nrs, those pictures which have for their 
20 * 
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subject tie Initiation of young women into thr cult of Diony¬ 
sos. Into the interpretation in detail, which has aroused 
lively discussion, 1 * we can the less enter here, os it may now 
count as proved that the * Hall of the Mysteries ■' was certainly 
nn place of cult. lS A second piece of infomuitkm in Livy 
td!s us that the Bacchanalia were brought from South Italy 
to ELruria by a Craccus ignabilis and only Emm there to 
Rome. Evidence in favour of this ran be adduced from the 
monuments. On a contemporary sarcophagus from Tur- 
quinii the dead woman appears as a Bacchante. with the 
thyrsus in her hand awl a bind ul her side.** On a second 
piece of thr surru' age front Ttmeanifl the dead man himself 
b represented as Dionysos, with effeminate body, with long 
hair shadowing the fat®, and a garland round the neck; 
in the field of the sarcophagi is appear Dionysian motifs, 
bunches of grapes and doves.*’ The neighbouring coimtry 
once again is the transmitter of a Greek cult. 

The severe measures taken by the senate are familiar: 
the formulation of its decree is preserved (C1L 1* 581), with 
the note of jdocr, in ogre Tnirano (BruttiumJ. Suppression 
in Home was followed by suppression in the rest of Italy as 
well. The st ifirst resistance was encountered in South Italy, 
from which the movement took it-, beginning, in Apulia 
and Torentum; the persecution (here lasted on us late an 
the year 181 u.c. 


’J, HOMAN INDIVIDUAL FORM 

Wherever in the course of our discussion we have en¬ 
countered a lively influx of Greek cult mid Greek ideas, the 
process has never been con lined to a mere adoption of the 
foreign dement on the purl of Rome. A vigorous and 
successful process of Lronsforaiatinn has always set in : it 
has even seemed that Homan originality nowhere expressed 
itself ao powerfully as in its encounter with the borrowed 
dement, and with the Greek in the first place, We find new 
confirmation of our view in the fact that in this epoch, which 
brought w ith it a new influx of Greek culture, the counter- 
Iraki uciJig process was again not wanting, leading, as it must, 
to a more emphatic expression of Roman individuality. 
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We shall give two examples to illustrate this point in our 
next section. 

The main body of the influences tlrnt we have been dis¬ 
cussing came from Smith Italy, and as one such South Italian 
etdt the cult of Mens used to in regarded-** This goddess 
received her temple together with Venus of Eryx: it was 
vowed in the year 217 u.c. and dedicated two years later. 
The two shrine* lay on the Capitol, canals ttno disci’i't&r. 
Tlrnt the cull of Venus represented a mere transference of 
Aphrodite from the hill of Eryx to Rome cannot be doubted. 
Bui timt Mens, too, was a Greek cult is not at* certain. 
The nearness or the two slnincs may be explained by the 
newness in time of their foundations. Even the introduction 
of Mens by the Sibylline Rooks does not in this ease point 
decisively to Greek origin. In this very same year, 217, 
on the counsel of these same oracles, a volum was pud to 
Blurs and a ‘Sacred Spring’ was promised **i rrj publica 
popuh Romani Quiritiuni ml quimp.u nnium jtroximum tteteril ' 
(Livy 22, 10, 2}. Here xt have to do with a specifically 
Italian institution, for which no suspicion of Greek origin 
can arise, The occurrence of Mens on coins of Facstum and 
the magiitri Alcnlit ( llotun) there tiavc no importance for 
<wr question. The city had been u Latin colony since 2711 
and even before that had abandoned its native character; 
that it should have supplied Rome with the model far a 
Greek culL towards the end of the t hird century appears hardly 
credible. The coin-types prove merely a worship of Mens 
in the colony of i’ucstnm and nothing for the former Greek 
rity. Finally, the interpretation proposed by Wissowa, of 
Mens- as ii Greek atoqrwovri), is decidedly discouraged by the 
lact that in Phi Lurch the same name is once render'll by 
rvo/ptj (dr fort. Ram. 5), ia a second, probably interpolated, 
by EvfksvXtu (op. fit. 10). 

With this vanishes the last ground for explaining the god¬ 
dess from Greek religion. The variety in description in 
1'lut.urch shows rather ihot n simple rendering of the Roman 
wtnrd by a Greek was not possible, and. therefore, that we 
have to do with a native Roman conception. We are con¬ 
fronted, then, with tliut class of deities, which ore usually 
described as personifications of abstract ideas. In Rome they a 
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art very ancient, as the cult of Victoria or Kid^ 11 shov. fi ; 
nor is the disc otherwise in Greece, where they also occur 
and play an important port in religion!* 1 * Without entering 
into the nature of these divinities or the differences on the 
Homan and the Greek side, we need only emphasize that 
in Rome during the fourth and even riotc during the third 
century a whole scries of such numina either received new 
temples or was created for tin lirst time. In every ease it was 
important political or military liFippcnings that gave rise to 
^uch new foundations. Before tln'jn all stands the shrtnc 
of Concordia (vowed 887); in it the newly-won unity of 
the citizens after the struggle of the orders found its 
symbol. A similar idea is expressed when a temple is vow ed 
to Spe* in the First Punic War or in the fight against the 
Ligurians, to Honos in the battle of CIbsI idiuin or at the 
taking of Syracuse, or to Concordia, once again, on the 
occasion of a military revolt (21 0). The force or the human 
relationship that is expressed in such events. be it hope oi 
good success or harmony or whut you will, is conceived as 
n divine activity, as the expression of a nwnen. 

Tliat Mens is to be included in this class is stated by Cicero 
(dc nal, drorum % 01)and Lactanlius (InsL 1, 20, LSI ns clearly 
as mic could wish. The fact is also proved Loth by the name 
of the goddess arid by the dote of her introduction. This, 
followed on the disaster at Lake Trosimenc, and expresses 
on the religious side that same decision in favour of a mure 
dear-sighted and considerate attitude that was expressed 
on the military by the dictatorship and leadership of Q, 
Fabius Maximus.* 1 'Hie circumstance that Mens is often 
fL-vSocintcd with similar jicTsonilkations points in the same 
direction. Thus we meet Bom together with Stilus 

(CIL. U, 35(U). with Kama and Tides (Perdu* 2. 8), and once 
with tine complementary idea of fiottt Valet udo (jVtromus, 
88 ; cp„ too, Cicero, de not. iltontm 9, 88 ; Ovid. /Iinures 
I, 2, 81, Ac.). 

In general, the measures taken in the course of the Hanni¬ 
bal ic War represent an increase of the Greek: element in 
Roman religion. Hie more need is there to emphasize the 
[act that in this ease, again, on the advice of the Sibylline 
' jjyuks, an independent creation of native Roman character 
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took place. Over against the foreign rites and ceremonies 
appears n goddess, in whose activity the It n mi ms at a definite 
moment recognized one of the effective forces of their political 
being. 

With this we may associate another case, which, though not 
belonging to the state-cult in the narrower sense, yet shows 
how vigorously that religious attitude that was characteristic 
of the Romans could extend to realms that at first sight 
seem to lie far from religion proper. 

One of those questions which arc so easy to raise, but which 
scholarship steadily refuses to answer, is that set by the 
Gdyxsia aur laiiiw, the translation of Homer by Living Andro- 
nieiv. Why did he choose the wanderings of Ody sseus os his 
subject: and mt the Iliad ? The Odyssey was his. favourite 
work, thinks F. bv, 1 * thereby underlining rather than 
.settling the difficulties of an answer. Later, he speaks of 
the Odyssey ‘ with its purely human content, as natural to 
the noble hail in Rome or Greece as to the Roman or German 
nursery/ This, he thinks, succeeded in producing the appear¬ 
ance of a Latin poem, not of n Greek poem in Latin transla¬ 
tion* The last observation is important even if not decisive. 
But in view of wlwt gi*-* before it, We may fairly ask whether 
the tight of heroes and the murderous battle would not 
hove hail even more charms fear the noble hall. And would 
not a young heart have kindled rather at. the splendour that 
streams from Achilles than id the sufferings of n mucli- 
euduring old man '! And for a Roman of all men. what 
eoidfl la* more suitable than the ntugrui facta mrortmi, such 
as the Hind is never sveary of recounting ? 

Here we are faced with a question that compels us to think 
seriously again. 'Hie compulsion is the stronger, as Leo has 
put his finger on another [joint, of decisive importance. Not 
only in isolated phrases, such ns diva Mom las ftlia. semeta 
puer Salami ami. I he like, but also in the form of the whole, 
the poem of Livius seems to have borne the i-huructcr of a 
Latin poem precisely whrre we meet that straining after 
vokomity of expression 4 * i lint in so characteristic of him 
(and indeed of all Rot nun (.pie pvu-t.ryj. The sok-mnilv is 
sttiiinifl by a deepened effort to achieve specilically Roth an 
quality, both in form and thought. > 
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But what significance can we attach to this native, an- 
Greek diameter of the poem of Livins f We must look 
about us, and not only in the monuments, but also in the 
country-side, round the MBs niul grottoes, the cities and 
shrines of which legend luid long since wound its strands of 
nianv hues. 

Think first of the Tom ha deli’ Oreo in Tatiiuinii ; pictures 
from the Nekyia and the blinding of Polyphemus take up 
a good part of its frescoes.** On the masterpiece of Etruscan 
sarcophagi, that of Torre San Severe, the two Trojan scenes, 
the sacrifice of t lie Trojan boys and of Fulyxeiin, were de¬ 
manded by the peculiar direction of Etruscan bc-licf; but 
beside them, even there, we find an episode from the Nekyia 
and another from the Of 1 venture with Circe.* 1 To these we 
may add mirrors and gems, 41 and reliefs of funeral urns ** 
in plenty. 

Still less ambiguous in meaning is another fact. We arc 
expressly told that tt was Hesiod who set the wanderings of 
Odysseus in Italy and Sicily, in Llic realm of the Tyrrhenian 
sea {Strabo 1 p. 2,1; Sc hoi, A poll. It hod. !(, fill 1 ). Indeed, 
no other part of the ancient world is so thickly sown with 
recollections of the hero, Sicily counted as the Thrinakric 
of Homer; thither were transferred nut only the cuttle 
of lldios, but nko the Lotus-Eaters and the Cyclops, 
the Lacstrygoninns, Scylln and Fharyhdis. Hie island of 
Aeolus was sought in Strongvlc or in Lipam, tlu cave of 
Calypso on the Lacinion promontory or on the Lake of 
A vermis; there, too, lay the entrance to the underworld. 
The Luestrygcmiiins were localized in Formiuc, Circe in 
Mist-uum <’r on the promontory that ln:nr> her ntmu-, the 
Sirens near Terinn and Sorrento. Brnttium and Sorrento 
once ugain could boost of temples founded by Odysseus; 
Itniae and Miscnimi were culled after com pan ions of Odys¬ 
seus ; he himself was said to have wandered to Tyrrbenia 
and to have been slain there. And ‘ in the corner of the 
sacred isles* {Hesiod, T/uwg. 101 If.) his descendants ruled 
‘ ever all the Tyrrhenians uf high fame ’; in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Home Tilmr traced buck its origin to no 
less an one than Tclrgonus.** 

* Greece has nut King to put Itcside this wealth of allusion. 
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The home of Odysseus and Coreyra, in which the island of 
the Phnencians was almost unanimously recognized* lay in 
the west and facing towards Italy. It must be that Odysseus 
was from of old alive in the consciousness of the Italians. 
Evidence is to be seen in the local forms of his name, of how 
resolutely men appropriated to themselves the Greek world 
of legend. By the Etruscans he was culled ututie. by the 
Romans I'lizts, a form which points to Ms^pian us its 
starting-point.The Etruscans even created an Odysseus 
type of their own, Lhr type of a * sleepy ‘ Odysseus that is. 
it seems, of a hero who wanders by night, nut Unit of the 
clever and observant Greek (Plutarch, dr <md, poet. 8}, w 

If we realize all these facts, the action of Livius Andromcus 
ttpjjoats in a different light. lie is not the Romanized 
Hellene, as wo arc so fond of making him. The Latin Odys¬ 
sey is a national epic, but an Italian, not a Roman. An 
Italian Koine exists in myth as in language and in art. 11 
It is this realm that unites the Greeks of Italy with the native 
peoples into a single whole. 

FVom t his a new standard of judgements arises, Wc shall 
have to regard os an essential part of what Livius did, that 
he set about giving poetic form to this myth in Rome, and 
thereby not merely raising it into consciousness, hut also 
appropriating it to himself. It is a case of n spiritual con¬ 
quest on the part of Italian character, which may be set 
beside the political. This is the more appropriate, us the 
beginnings of Livius coincide approximately in Lime with 
the deliberate claim to Italy us an exclusively Roman domain. 

Livius Andronieus was followed by Nuevius and Ennius. 
They, too. wen- tin Romans by nationality, but the stress of 
development, which hud begun with their predecessor, was 
bound to lead them to create mi epic that was no longer 
Italian hut Roman—and Roman, not Only in the sense l.h/il 
its material was taken from the realm of Rome, but in that 
it handled no mythical happenings, but actual history. We 
Jrnve already realized on more than one occasion the indis¬ 
soluble connexion between the Roman conception of divinity 
and the idea of history: here, in literature, these Roman 
conceptions take the place of those earlier ones that had 
been determined by their Greek model. * 
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3, THE DREAM IIP ENNIUS 1 * 

A vcrv remarkable document of the religion# spirit of this 
age is $up^kd by the prelude that Ennius set at the beginning 
of hi& Avruth. Often as it Uas Ikcii treated* it has never 
yet beta, worthily assessed from the religious point of vkw 
nor placed with the necessary decision in its historical 
context. 

After many efforts, agreement a bunt the content of the 
piece haft in all essentials been reached, chiefly through the 
decisive studies of VaiileTn It unit the story of a dream that 
hcfrll tin- poet himself; us we Lire expressly told, it took 
place on Pam livens. Oil Hint mount thm- appeared to 
Ennius the form of Homer and, shedding fc salt tears p t 
greeted the Roman els a new incarnation of himself, in 
the month of the shade of Homer was placed n speech, in 
which he expressed himself about the nature of the world, 
about life and death, body and soul The doctrine that he 
taught was nothing less than the transmigration of souls. 
The soul of Homer had passed after Ids death Into a peacock, 
lieforr it found a new resting-place in the Roman poet. To 
him and his work was promised eternal fame, as was only 
natural for the new incarnation of Homer* 

What Ennlu* intended with this idea requires no elaborate 
explanation, The dream was the symbol and confirmation 
of his own quality as poet . Schohn* have not hesitated, 
therefore, to place the scene in a wider setting in the history 
of literature. Here, Lht initiation of Hesiod hy the Muses* 
as recounted by him at the beginning of the Th&tgony* 
formed the starting-point, the prelude to the Ahta of Calli¬ 
machus the imiucdiiite predecessor. ■* This latter poet was 
translated in si dream from Alexandria to Helicon, the 
mount where Hesiod had had his encounter with the Muses* 
The call of Hesiod was retold, with new churm-tcriftticft. 
Hesiod now received 1m initiation, not hy the staff, which hud 
once mode its recipient a rhapsode, but by a draught of Hip- 
pocrene, which thus become for nJ! time she spring of poets* 
Next followed Callimachus 1 * own calling* which w.ls modelled 
in all dr tails on that of the elder poet ; this corresponded Lu 
■"he altitude of Colli mac bus, who had mined Hesiod to myni 
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rank-* 4 We nmy omit hire any detailed account of the 
8UCCe®U>m> of which thin storv rrnild Ijoast in ihe Augustan 
ugv.*^ I/ct ns look only at The poem of Propertius, 3, 3. 
There the poet dreams tiiat lie has drunk of liippocrcne, as 
Ennius once hut! done, and that lie is thereby tailed to heroic 
epic. But Apcdlo points him to another spring loner down 
the liilL Our of the IfiiscH sprinkles him with its water, of 
which Phi iotas had unco drunk, and thus initiates him as poet 
of love. 

Them' is. then, ,i sure line -.1 eotlttcxioti running from 
Hesiod through Callimachus down to the Augustan poets. 
To introduce Ennius into this sequence was the mure tempting, 
ns he, too, told of a dream. The words of Propertius, iTm| 
Ennius liad drunk of the fount of Helicon (8, 8. 6), and the 
praise in Lucretius of the man— 

gut pritnuit amoena 

detuiit ex Helicons perenni fronds ertranam 

{I, I IT f.), seemed to cuufimi this view. Vnhkn “ could 
even consider whether the vision of Horner did not take 
place nut on Parnassus, but, like the others, on Helicon. 

To have fin ally disposed of this combination is the merit 
of E. Hdtzenstcin; ” Ixo •* hud preceded hint with some 
qualifying remarks, 'Hie localization of the dream on Par- 
imssus is Surely beyond doubt,” and, whatever we arc to 
make of the passage nf Lucretius just quoted and Us con¬ 
nexion of Hippovrene with Ermius,'" the drink of the spring 
of poets tins no place inside the prelude to the Annals. The 
absurdities of tin; older view liave been effectively brought 
out by E, llcitzenstcin, and if something Iras still to be added 
here, it is only because hr iloe-^ not vein to have gone far 
enough with Ids separation. Even if he no longer believes, 
as Leo still did, that the dependence of Eiiniuii tva {jilli- 
nuirlnis i-- absolutely guaranteed by the motif of tin dream. 
In- is still not disposed to question at least flic possibility. 11 
This possibility, too, however, seems to vanish on closer 
consideration. 

We filial! have at once to admit that if the Roman poet 
really took the dream of Callimachus os his model, he lias 
certainly nut shrunk from fundamental alteration*. That . 
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Homer should Uikr the phice nf the Muses is the smallest 
difficulty; both that and the heroic stylization T * nf the 
whole might be the result of Ennius's resolve to create a 
miLfetml Roman epic. Of more importance is the fact. Hint 
no deities appear, but that the shade of the mighty dead 
rise* from Hade* to reveal himself to the living. And when 
we- come to hi* message* the future fame of the poet’s work 
has indeed its place (Horace, Ep+ 2, 1* 55 f*) w but beside it 
there was something to be read that had not been in llesutd 
or in Cal lint nehus. it was the rerum naturn (Lucretius 1 , 
120). a doctrine* ready and complete, that is expounded? a 
special knowledge that is divulged. 

With the changed content of the re- vela t ion is connected a 
further important distinction. It ran Imrdly he denied that 
this is no initiation of a port in the strict and exact sense, 
Enniu§ from the first was made to be a port* from the moment 
that the soul of Homer entered into him, There is no ques¬ 
tion, then, of the conferment of divine power occurring only at 
the time of the dream* but only of a revelation, of a conscious¬ 
ness of what was already implied by the reincarnation of 
Homer in the person of Ennius. 

The general question must now be raised whether the 
mete agreement, over the dream-motif is enough to guarantee 
the imitation of the model of Callinmehus,™ We should 
remember that the ancient* themselves never thought nf 
connecting the dream of Ennius with that of his supposed 
model. 'This is the more striking, as in both cases we have 
to do with famous creations of ancient literature. Fur 
Ennius the unanimous view of all witnesses is to the effect 
that Pythagorean doctrine is presents * Just as Pytluigufus 
supped himself to Imve the knowledge tliat the soul of 
the Homeric Euphnrhus luul found its re= incarnation in him, 
so did Ennius come to the same realization for the rebirth 
nf Homer (Tcrtulluui, dr amnia 54}. In doing so he applied 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls to hi* own per¬ 
son. 7 ’ Familiarity with such views has nothing to surprise 
us in the case of Ennius of all mem Bis South Italian origin 
was bound to bring him early into contact with the Pytha¬ 
goreans, Ti Wc have a number of pieces of e vidence to show 
-* that their influence was not confined to the Greeks, but 
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extended to the neighbouring Italian people*. Luruniaus, 
and Peueethms art said to have come to Pytliag- 
ora*, elh Aii&toxcniis reports id Porphyry, v* Ffjftluig* 22.” In 
a dialogue of the Taimtine Nea rebus there appeared as spokes 
men* beside Plato, the Pythagorean Arehytasand the Samiiitc 
Pontius, the father of the victor of Caudiuin (Cicero, Caio 
mnior 12* 41 )J* On one occasion we bear of an Etruscan 
Pythagorean ; the genera] question of Pythagorean (ami 
with them of Orphic) influences on the religion of the Etrus¬ 
can* has recently evoked a plentiful literature, to which we 
ean only refer here, 1 * 

We are taken a step farther by the observation that one 
of the fragments, of the prelude of Ennius (10 -13) seems to 
show an extensive agreement with a fragment of Epictmmms 
(fi\ 171 K.).** The master of Sicilian comedy was less 
remembered by the later world as such than m u teacher of 
wisdom. 81 He* too, is said to have been a Pythagorean 
(Diogenes Laertius ft, 7S\ Iambliehu^ v. Ptflhag* 22ft; 
cp. 241), Ennius himself hud translated a didactic poem 
tluifc patted under the name of Epicharmu$+ At the beginning 
of this stood an account of its setting: Ennius dreamed 
that he was dead and in Hades. Then? be received 
from Epichamu* himself the doctrine jrepl y&rniK** It is 
a situation entirely agreeing with the introduction to tin; 
-tnm i£s. Hav* *vn there, the setting is given by q dremxi- 
experbnee; on each occasion it is the great dead who 
reveak to Ennius the nature of the world. 

That the special form was Enniuses own creation need 
hardly lie emphasized. The suggestion was already present, 
for the original work, as its recently discovered beginning 
shows (Hibch Pap. I L) t like the genuine Ttumgni* or the 
Erga of Hesiod, was directed to im inter] ncut or, But this 
wa* no individual muter, but remained, in accordance with 
the more genera! character of the collection, undefined as 
a person* 81 On the other lumd, the place where Ennius met 
his Epieharcntis had its immediate forerunner in the Pythag- 
(ire a a and Orphic literature** 1 There was a journey of 
Orpheus to Hades, no too one of Pythagoras; in them and 
a number of similar hooks there was told the story of trans¬ 
lation to the underworld. There were to be seen the punish- 
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merits of sinners and the rewards of the blessed ; there 
ojo, wus proclaimed the doctrine of the tniisinigratkin 
souls,* 4 

With this, some contact with the prelude to the A until* 
^ at once implied. As a triotter of fact, not only Epieharmus. 
hut also ourpreludii, has already been set in the context just 
defined,” We must admit that here, if anywhere, is the 
sphere in literatus in which this piece of Ennius's poetry 
rmist be placed.* 7 And yet, if Homer appears on Parnassus 
mid not in Hades itself, this implies, if we take it seriously, n 
marked divergence. But more than this, the prelude os » 
whole represents a creation of far too original, far too per¬ 
sonal a stamp for it to lie covered, let alone exhausted, by- 
being assignee] to a literary genre. 

Above all, we must maintain that it was something much 
more than a mere playing with ft traditional farm. V\ hat 
Ennius here offered meant the emusciein&ncss of his own 
greatness and his position in the rising poetry of l tome. 
The knowledge of his distinction above other men. the sense 
of his own colling, clothed itself in the form of the dream of 
Homer. What Ennius here announced was not merely of 
supreme importance for himself, but it was meant to appear 
so to others too. It is this supreme importance that is 
expressed in the r6)e that is assigned to Homer. 

Ennius boasted of descent from the mythical ancestor of 
his native people of Apulia, from Mre-sapus (Jim.fr. V.). 
But tie-side this physical forbear Homer must henceforth 
appear h» spiritual ancestor. This was an unavoidable 
result, if Ennius took seriously what he relates In his prelude 
of the previous life of his own sou). We have only to realize 
this, and two facts at. once Income obvious ; in the first 
place, not only was Horner the great universally valid 
model for heroic epic, but for Ennius personally he meant 
much i nore thnu tlmt. The pot: 1 ■ too, was bis ancestor, then igl i 
indeed in tumther and o higher sense than was Alrasapm. 
From this follows the second result: through this quality 
as ancestor the speech of Burner taken its place in ft new 
sphere and out that is specifically Homan. What we mean 
is the instruction and revelation communicated by dead 
- forebears. We need only mention here two famous examples. 
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We begin with the Sarrmium Sdpwnit : Cicero himself 
placed it beside the dream of Ennuis (<Ar rrp. 15. I0 P 10)- w 
A number of agreements offer themselves at once for com¬ 
parison. First AiricnmiS' then Arm i Shis Pan Hus, appears 
to the young Scipio in a dream, and the revelation that b 
made is, ns with Ennius, the fate of the soul The story goes 
on to tell of the high reward that folk to hh lot who lias 
deserved well of his fatherland, of the heaven]} seats where 
dwdl those who on earth have practised piety and righteous- 
ritss, 11 * Beside this stands, again us m Ennius, the revela¬ 
tion of the future; speedy and supreme famc, iD but thereafter 
death by the hand of his kin at the height of his career* 

Even more remarkable is a further point: Homer, in 
conimst to the ancestor by nature and by bloody was desig¬ 
nated as the spiritual ancestor of Ennius, In Cicero there 
stands beside Seipio T s actual father, Aemilius Faullus k yet 
another ancestor, the Elder Scipkn But, whereas with the 
former we find nothing but intimate personal closeness and 
passionate sympathy,* 1 the relation between Africanus nnd 
his grandson is certainly not expressed in terms of human 
blood-rdutianship, African us is [here as model simply* 
linkctl to the younger dess by virtue of close relationship, than 
of political succession- 1 ** Hr tuo f it is true, is an ancestor, 
but he bis grown beyond that into a more general exemplary 
character- 11 Here again, then, physical arid spiritual an¬ 
cestry fall apart, and as in Ennius spiritual ancestry is in¬ 
corporated in Homer ns the model of heroic epic, so in the 
story of Cicero does it find expression in the figure of one of 
the greatest leaders in Homan history. The correspondence 
with the r&le of Homer is complete, inasmuch as it is in the 
mouth of African uf and of him only that the prophecies in 
Cicero are placed. He it is who speaks throughout, inter¬ 
rupted only by a short speech of FauDus*** 

After the Dream of Sdpio wt find our second comparison 
in the speech of Afiehisr-. at tilt pageant of heroes in the 
Sixth Bwk of the Amrid. Just as in it the contacts with the 
doctrine of the Orphics and Pythogoreaxta multiply/* w> 
too is on agreement with the Pythagorean vision of Ennius 
not wanting.** Once again forebear and descendant stand 
face tti face* only that in this case no distinction is made 
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between physical descent and spiritual and model ancestry : 
Andrises is to Aeneas both at once. The place is the under¬ 
world ; Virgil has gone hack to the oldest form. Wlint is 
revealed is the doctrine of the transmigration of souls (7H4-51), 
the same message that Homer gave to the Roman poet* 
To +h's is linked once again the 'vision of the future, the 
fate that b allotted to the descendants of Aeneas and the 
Trojans* the vision of the men who arc* to lead Rome to 
greatness (756-880). 

The part taken for U* Greeks by the figures of myth was 
largely taken for the Romans by their ancestors, the mm ore* ; 
what they had once created, wlint they had once approved, 
gives validity to the actions of the living.* 7 The speech of 
Anvhi&cs hhnself certainly goes buck to Pythagorean doc* 
trine,** but that it should be pot into the mouth of Anchises 
and not of a 1’ythagoras or an Epiduinims represents an 
important innovation. Here, as in l he setting of the A’ora- 
nturn StipiOttia, be the other sources what tlicv may, there 
lies the specifically Roman conception of the decisive and 
normative importance of ancestors. It is from this same 
point of view llint the include of Ennius is to be understood, 
IVheii the Roman poet succeeds, through the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, in recognisting in himself the resur* 
rectum of Homer, Homer becomes the spiritual ancestor 
of the Roman. With this, the Figure and rfilc of Homer 
(whether his speech concerns the revelation of the nature 
of the world or the prophecy of the poetic fame uf Ennius) 
receives, in a way peculiarly Roman, an enhanced worth 
t lust renders it authoritative and obligatory. Here Tor 
the- first time literary expression was given to that which 
gained its classical stamp in the treatment of Cicero and 
Virgil. 

This implies that the creation of Ennius is not. as was 
once l liought, a mere imitation, a remodelling of a borrowing 
from Greece, hut rather the beginning uf a scries of develop¬ 
ments of its own. And, equally important, it represents the 
expression in literature of a peculiarly Roman idea. Its 
originality is so fur limited, that the poet only gave form to 
that which was supplied to him rciuiy-mndc in Roman ideas 
- land conceptions. But to have been the first to realize that 
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in them lay sOmci hbtg capable of literary form and of value 
-—Hint fame is hi* and can hurdly be taken from him. 

Hr may put it in Mii* way : Ennius prtwnls himself, it 
U true, its n Pythagorean, as was only natural Lu view of his 
origin and training. But the former native of Rtidiai! 
liecamo a Roman, and ilic borrowings from Pytijagoreal)ism 
were comprehended in a Roman spirit and remoulded into a 
new whole ; they received mi original, a Homan form. This 
agrees well with the idea that we should on general grounds 
be disposed to form of the genius of Ennius. What seems 
to be much k's» obvious is this—how could the poet venture 
to present to his Roman contemporaries without any pre¬ 
liminaries u doctrine of Pythagoras ? With this we plunge 
into one of the mosL fateful episodes in the history of religion 
and spiritual life in Rome and Italy. 

Let ns take one special jwmt first. The soul of Homer 
[nisscs into a peacock before it experiences rebirth in Ennius. 
Wluit dues this mean?—In the symbolism of the Empire 
(both pagan and Christian), even in that, of the Hellenistic 
age, the peacock denotes eternity.*" If we could assume 
llie same for Ennius, this transformation would In: a symbol 
of his poetic immortality, of his eternal worth. Lucretius 
Hi 124) actually &[waks of the appearance of the semper 
Jjomi? IJomrniA, That the peacock was already understood 
in this sense in the time of Ennius and in his immediate 
environment has been recognized bv the acumen of Furt- 
wangtef. ,0 ^ In treating of Italian gems he tin-* pointed out 
representations of the peacock with this meaning and has 
connected them with others in which he thought he could 
detect similar ideas of the Orphic* and Pythagoreans. He, 
tix», bos drawn the lines of connexion both with Christiun 
symbolism and with the dream of Ennius. 

The narrative of Ennius, then, finds its counterpart in 
con temporary art. But it may also be set in an even wider 
context; here again Furtwangtcr saw the decisive point. 101 
The doctrine of Pythagoras must have had a wide importance 
for Rome as early as the Sanmite and Punic Wars. Only a 
few examples cut be quoted here. 

Under the stress of the Somnite Ware Rome turned to 
Delphi. The answer was given that u statue should be 
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set up hoth to the Inn vest anti to the wjs».st of the Greet*. 
In this way Alci blades and Pytliugoras came to receive 
monument* in the forum (Pliny, n. A. Si, 2tt: Plutarch, 
Jtuma 8) : it was in him; then, and nut in Plato or Socrates, 
LhrU the height of Greek wisdom ww> expressed for the 
Run tana. There was a widespread belief tluit King Numa 
had been a pupil of Pythagoras.; Pythagoras was even said 
to have received Roman citizenship (Epicharnnis in Plutarch, 
op. cit, 8>. The family of the Atniilii traced its descent from 
,in offspring or Numa, whom hr named offer the son of his 
teacher, Pythagoras, *** Cicero speaks of greater length of 
the reputation of Pythagoras in Rome (IWoi, 4, 2-5) t he 
gives the name of ' Pythagorean ’ to the collection of oracles 
made by Appius Claudius Coccus, Into the age of Ennius 
himself we rut finally led by the story of the grave that was 
discovered in the year 1®U It was taken to be the grave of 
the Pythagorean, Numn, ami its writings were taken os 
Pythagorean ; the senate, in a fit of caution, had them burnt. 

In the tiim of Cicero, then. Pytlmgoreiinisin in Rome stood 
in the highest repute ; Nfgidms Kigulus is the representative 
personality. The relation of this Indian summer of the 
■ti t to the Pythagoreans, who were dying out in the fourth 
century, luu always been a problem. But Ltiul there was 
never a breach nf continuity in Rome has already been cm- 
phnsiied. w * On the Greek side the gap seems to lie gradually 
lessening. The author of ‘ Ocellus 1 mid the work nf * Philo* 
lauv* oft the world-soul belong to the second century, 1 ®* 
Only a little earlier is the Pythagominism of Ennius, which 
lie must lisw brought with him from liis home. 

'flic Inst section lias introduced us to a series of important, 
influence* frotii Greek South Italy. Their importance lias 
once again been proved in connexion with the story of the 
dream of Ennius. But not only ns regards origin, at regards 
character, too, they may be coin pared with wh»t bits already 
ticca observed, Once again k revealed the concern with 
that reu.hu that Si aids the centre of attention in the mysteries, 
the continued existence of the soul and its destiny after 
death. 
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■L THE EAST 

The picture Umt we have drawn of Home in Hellenistic times 
would be incomplete without a mention of the Oriental cults. 
The in«iKirUnt part that they played in ( lie List two centuries 
of the Republic can to-day be .sketched with more definiteness 
than before, even if in some points judgment must still lit* 
suspended. Beside the agreement with Hellenism in genera), 
we cannot fail to see once again a special Roman development. 
Both in point of time and of importance the Roman cult 
of the Great Mother must br named in the first place. Its 
adoption represents the extension of the political reputation 
of the state; it was the immediate result of the first en¬ 
gagement of Rome in the affairs of the East, 19 * Toward* 
the cod of the Second Punic War (2Ut), at the instance of 
the Sibylline Books, the sacred meteorite of the goddess 
which had fallen to earth at Possums, was brought to Rome ; 
there if received a place, at Ihrat in the temple of Victory on 
the Palatine, later in a temple on the same Hill specially 
built for it, w * 

The general view to-day is, that in the train of the Great 
Mother a number of other extravagant cults mid Oriental 
superstitions m mass made their way to Rome. 1 " All of 
these will have tried, with excellent reason we may sup¬ 
pose, to withdraw tin-mseIves from the oversight of the 
senate. The senate had taken over no light task in its 
inspection of cults; its temponuy success may therefore 
appear ns nu more than the beginning of the jwccss of 
decay, This view fits into the general picture thaL is usually 
drawn of the history of this epoch, but in certain points it 
nevertheless require, correction. 

For the Inlet Drum Magna I darn it is at once significant 
that from tic outset a slate-cult was devoted to her ; recol¬ 
lections of the legendary origin of the Romans from Troy 
and Asia Minor will have from the first played a decisive 
part. 111 * With this official character of the cult, hallowed 
it was by the great past, were connected a number of 
restrictions to which the original Oriental ritual was sub¬ 
jected, The performances, at which the eunuch-priests 
alight show themselves in public, were extremely 
ii 
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limited. To Roman citizens it was forbidden to belong to 
this college. l<>1 ' Finally, the worship of the deity, who in the 
Empire stands in the middle nf the sacred ceremonies, Attis, 
as yet formed no part of the cult. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
{11, IP, 5) cannot get over Ids surprise that those orgiastic 
rites, that celebrate the death and resurrection of the god, 
were at that time so completely missing in Rome. Rut even 
mow significant than these restrictions, in which the Roman 
wnsc of the dignity of divine worship found expression, is 
another factor—the connexion with the ruling class of the 
state. 

The cull of Ceres, Liber and Libera wns in a special degree 
proper to the plrbs; even su was the worship of the Great 
Mother nn affair of the nobility. The image of the goddess 
found reception at the liamls of that man, jni ref opftmcur 
l>opuii Itomani iwdicaiiw, P. Seipio, femina aulttn quae 
matrimarurn oattistima putabaittr, Q. Claudia (Cicero, de 
hatwp. rt>sp, 13, 37). Both of them belonged to the first 
families of the state, and, in the same way, only the matronew 
jirtFUores civilati& (Livy 2fl, M, 12) had the right to Ix-ar ’he 
sacred stone on its arrival in their hands. So again w<- arc 
toM of the nubility that they celebrated the festival veer 
by year with mutual entertainment and feasting*, and that 
from thdr circle were formed nodatitaus to worship the Great 
Mother, 119 So, too, it was the curulc aediles who were en¬ 
trusted with the celebration of the sacred games, the ludi 
MegaUnses. 1 * 1 

The Roman eult of Magna Mater, then, presents itself as 
u creation of decided peculiarity of form; Oriental IvtTief 
ami Roman sense of form have blended in one whole. Of 
quite n different character is the worship of those Oriental 
deities who followed that cult to Rome, A comparison 
with them exhibits the peculiarity of which we liuve spoken 
in a new light. 

It is indeed the case that, just ns the reception of the 
Great Mother implied as its cause the beginning of Rome's 
entanglements in the affaire of the East, and of Asia Minor 
in particular, so loo did the otlicr cults give pruiuiiirm'c to 
the new position of Rome as the capital in the making of 
the world of that iigt. In thi* context we must onet again 
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refer to the Bacchanalia. In Italy itself they hud started In 
Campania and Magna Grace ia, but, their real origin is to be 
sought in the East. Since the researches of F. Cunumt 111 
and II. Ikitiemtdn, 111 it. is no longer doubtful that behind 
tht-m lies an Oriental cult of Dionysos. It is no chance, 
then, that, .shortly before the senate saw itself obliged to 
step in agniniit the Bacchanalia, a similar movement appears 
in Egypt. We had already known before how large a port 
was played by the Diony&iac dement at the court of Pt ole¬ 
in acus Fhilopator. not least with the king himself. 11 *. We 
can now add an edict which orders a supervision of the 
Mysteries of Dionysos, especially h i>j jjoiga. 11 * It may 
perhaps be possible to demonstrate n direct connexion in this 
ease with Rome. 11 * 

Other connexions between Italy and the Empire of the 
Ptolemies may be observed. The chief cult that was created 
by the kings, that of Scropis. luui not ns yet found admittance 
to Rome, but on Delos the Roman merchants belong to the 
most earnest worshippers of the god, J13 Similar is the cox 
with ilie Egyptian Isis, who was everywhere received where 
the fn>wcr and connexions of the Ptolemies reached. In 
Catono and Syracuse she had been adopted as early as the 
time of Ptolemy Soter and Agathocles. in Italy, Putcoh 
formed the gate of entry for Isis (and Scrap!*), The shrine 
of Isis in Pompeii dates from the turn of the second and first 
centuries ; in Home the college of the pattophttri is attested 
u* early os the age of Sulla, 

Reside Egypt stand Asia Minor and Syria us centres of 
distribution for religious ideas. The wars with Antiochus 
had led to close contact with this world. In an age in which 
in the land of the Nile an astrological literature, written in 
Greek, begins to take form, there spread in Rome tlie Chaldaei. 
the soot!leavers, who made tlieir appeal to the star-lore of 
the Chuldaeans. 118 Too ther with them the praetor prre- 
grinu* of the year 159 u.c., Cn. Cornelius Hifipalus, expelled 
the Jews, who devoted themselves to the cult of Jupiter 
Suliurius, from the city and destroyed their altars, which 
they hud erected in public places. They were Hellcnized 
Jews, who thought that in the Phrygian and Thracian 
Subazmt: they had found again their ow'd Subaoth. 11 * The 
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chief goddess of Syria, Atargatis, who was also allied simply 
the Zvqui fed idea Syria), reached Rome mainl} Enough Uu- 
slaves who came front tluit country. It was only after the 
birth of Christ that she had her own temple then on the 
Janiculuiu. But as early ns the revolt of the slaves in Sicily 
in the year 184 a.c. the leader was a servant of the Syrian 
goddess. In similar fashion will have ijecn introduced the 
cult of Mithras, with which the Homans first came in con¬ 
tact in the war with the pirates. Finally, the Cappadocian 
Sin owes her introduction to the campaign* in Asia Minor. 
Her warlike cult, which had become connected with that of 
the Prrsinn Anahitn, was first encountered by Sul In and 
his soldiers in the interior of Asia Minor in the year 82. 
To Sulla himself the mistress of battles and victories after* 
wards appeared In a dream, lieforc his march on Rome. 

Rich indeed in remits is the comparison of all these cults 
with that of the Magna Hater. The ease that we have just 
mentioned is peculiar in this, that a memiicr of the nobility 
appears among the WQrshipjwrs of an Oriental goddess. But 
the religions susceptibilities of Sulla must not be so readily 
brought into the question, for the great individual creates 
his own forms, even in the presence of the pods. The charges 
of superstition that were brought against him were riot 
confined to those of Eastern origin. Ami, furthermore, we 
should have to ask whether wbit really matter lu tv can 
l>e under:,total unrlcr the ordinary categories. Granted that 
it was no ordiiuiry things that he reported in his Memoir* 
about hi* personal intercourse with tin.- gods, it still seems to 
me far more fruitful, instead of talking of sujitrslition, to 
consider whether they are not the expression of the special 
position of the great individual in face of the divine order of 
the world ; l * I mean, of that coincidence of deed and destiny, 
of Dairnon and Tycho, which mokes their bearer appear in 
his innermost and most personal activity, both to himself 
anil to others, a* the instrument of n higher necessity, ft 
was tlius, that in modem times a Napoleon understood himself. 

Neglecting this special case, we may see almost everywhere 
that it wo* the lower population, the strangers resident in 
Rome mu! the slaves, who brought with them the flood of 
Oriental ideas or gave ready welcome to them. 
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At this paint we may quote a very remarkable passage in 
livy (iSp 1* 6 f._b With the Jong duration of the Harmibalie 
War tanta rcligiott r nag tut txparte crtemadvUatem inccssit* 

r it aut htiminei out dti rcpcnit alii ridcfcniur f&di* In full 
publicity they went thoir way ; men ceased to sacrifice to 
the gods and to address their prayers to them after the 
manner of their fathers. Street-corner priests and seers 
urged on the movement; their clients were the women. 
Quorum numerum auxit ntstica piths tx incultis diutino bdlo 
infistisqus agris egesiate ct metu in urkrm compuka. For the 
tiitift a mob of the capital appears as the bearer of a 
religious movement; it had grown up when residence on 
its landed possessions had been rendered impossible by the 
war. What was for the time a nitirc passing phase became 
in the course of the second century the rule. The growth of 
the Lritifundia and the decline of peasant smallholdings 
created a dly mob, without possessions, that ever increased 
by additions from all parts of the extending Empire:. Without 
thu fundamental shifting of social grades, to which we can 
merely refer hire, the success of the Oriental religions b 
unintelligible. In them there was. ready at hand a mass 
capable of receiving them, which willingly abandoned itself 
lo the magic of that strange world. Slowly it succeeded in 
imposing its tastes on the leading classes. It b »imp!y un¬ 
deniable Hint n revolution from below, a penetration of the 
old spirit of religion by the instincts and ideas of the tower 
strata, is to be seen here. 

Tliat the externa rdigio t ivith its xaerijiculi ac fates w that 
meets us in the year 213, was an Oriental g*m\ e*ui hr 
guessed, 181 but not proved* With the Bacchanalia, how¬ 
ever. the ease is dear. It h important* therefore* timt again 
it is the lower dosses and non-Romans who appear as its 
adherents. A Grwcwt ignobilis had first brought them to 
Etruria. nulla cum arte cantm * qum multas ad aninmrutn 
carporumqtit mil turn nobis cruditis&ima omnium gem invesdi, 
merificulus d mU m s. tve is* qui aprria rdtgiottt* propalam ct 
qmrtfum ft rfisriplinnw prnJilendo f uuimos tfrorr imbucrtU 
sed fHx?ulfo™ifi ft noctumorum antis te* mcr&mm (Livy 39. 
8, B)* A freed woman, lib pah Fecctiia, belongs to the 
myttefies; Campanians !md made thr decisive changes in 
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the ritual (13, 3); the leaders of the movement were M. and 
C. Atinius dc phbr Romano, further a Fulisrun and a Cam¬ 
panian (17, 3). A multitude, numbering many thousands, 
was Initiated into the rites. Again the women play a tending 
part and with them the dregs of the population : simtUimi 
frmini* mares, stuprati et const upraiorrs, fariatici, tiigUiis 
rino xtrrpitibus elatnaritmsque nocturnis udtoniti {15, 3), 

Against these we can set those traits that we have been 
observing. The foreign slaves bring their g<xh with them, 
as do also the settlers from the Eastern peoples ; Chnlduenns 
and Syrian tvgotiaiares complete the picture, Marius, who 
had risen from a humble station, gave ear to the admonitions 
of a Syrian prophetess (Plutarch, Marius 1"). When in the 
year, 133, the high-priest of the Great Mother of Pessinus 
come to Rome, he found a great following among the people ; 
the senate found itself obliged to receive him and give a 
hearing to his complaints.* 1 * 

It will lie seen him* unmistakable is the contrast between 
all these culls and Magna Slater, who hod been adopted 
among the gods of the state and who was worshipped by the 
nobility. There is yet another point in which a similar 
contrast appears. In the clilt of Magna Muter the element 
of crgiasm anti ecstasy was restricted to the narrowest 
limits; as late as the time of Augustus a Greek could not 
get over his surprise at the dignity of this Oriental cult 
(Dion, BaL S, )D, i f.) t and Cicero (dc Aar, retp. 12, 2*) 
describes the ludi Mcgalmscs as mariw carti, sofemnfs. 
religion. - Quite other is the case of the cults that we have 
liven describing; the orgiastic element actually takes » 
central position there. 

Again it is the Bacchanalia that supply us with the most 
important features. The initiates assembled at night-time 
at the grove of Scinch' (in Inert Similar : Livy 30. 12. i) Or 
Stirnula (Ovid, Fasti 3, 533), at the foot of the Aventine, not 
far from the Tiber. Here rang out their nocturnal erics 
(Livy 83. 15. 3} which echoed through the whole city. It 
was reported to the consul, lirat irfti/ mente cop fa (cp. 15, 
3) non iact at i/me fatuiiiai corporis ooriemari ; matronav 
Baechorum babitu crinibtts eparris cum ardentibtw fadbwt 
deairrcTe ad Tibetim (IS, IS). We lind similar features 
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on other occasions: the leader of the slave-revolt of 
181 »<c., whom wt have already mentioned, servant of 
the Syrion goddess failed his companions to firms by 
acting an inspired madness and a command received from 
heaven (Floras 2, 7 [6, 19]; Diodorus 34, 2, 5 £)> To 
Sulla, returning home fro in Asia, a Cappadocian slave, a 
worshipper of the local goddess, prophesied his victory over 
Marins (Plutarch, Sulla HT]. 

Even the worship of Mugnn Mater in course of time come*, 
to exhibit similar traits, despite a]] measures taken to prevent 
it. ia In the year 102 a stave of Servilius Caepio castrated 
himself in honour of the goddess ; it was thought sufficient 
to ship him overseas. Here already a merciful procedure in 
manifest, and when in the year 77 a member of a plebeian 
family and a Homan citizen appears among the gatft, he is 
left unmolested 1 only the power to dispose of his property 
by will is token from him. Most remarkable is another 
feature. Wc know from the papyrus documents of the 
Sera pen m of Memphis of the adrogei of that place, over 
whose significance a lively discussion has developed in the 
last few years. They are tied to the shrine and are in sub* 
jection to the god. He himwlf Speaks to them in dream: 
he van even in this way release the xiiio%o$ from his sacred 
bondage. In Rome, too, prophecies of such wholes - - ■ 
f'jj rij 5 t wv firaif yeinijiEfQt arc at least otiee mentioned 

(Dio Cassius 48. iS on the year 38). We might be disposed 
la that ease to suppose a confusion with the fanatics of Mn, 
who herself functioned us pediseqm of the Great Mother. 114 
Aiming their ceremonies were the ecstatic donees, during 
which they mode their own blood How wider the blows of 
swords and axes; at the same time they announced the 
future to the spectators. R. Reitzenstcin 1Si has already 
drawn them into this context, without, however, quoting 
the passage just cited. But an identification of the pro* 
photic ttrro^o* of the Great Mother with these fitnaitci is, 
despite their dose relationship, not necessary. In later 
times we meet on an inscription a vutrs Frugcae matri m (CIL, 
6. 13528), 1 ** and thus the phenomenon is attested for the 
cult of the Great Mother herself. 

In view of ail these facts, it is cosy enough to understand 
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how the nobility, that is to s&y^ the senate, offered itself as 
champion of the mat pafriu* against the foreign cults* The 
innovations as such* implying the undermining: nf Hie undent 
religion and the conceptions connected with it, and their 
political consequences alike seemed to call for the intervention 
of the authorities. 

As early as the happenings of the year 218 the action of 
the senate was directed towards abolishing the innovations 
as completely as possible. It was decided that, quiemnque 
ItbrQn wtficimQ* pwati&ntx aut nritm s&crifit&ndi rnmripiam 
habrrtti sliould deliver them up (Livy 25 f 1, IS ; cp- 80, 
16, S). The blow whs thus aimed at the sacred writings. 
Again, on the occasion of the discovery of the grave of Niuna* 
the senate caused the rolls that were found in it to he burnt, 
and a similar procedure was adopted m Ptolemaic Egypt 
against the mysteries of Dionysos; there the words of the 
liturgy iiad to be communicated to a confidential agent of 
l.lte Governments Again, in the case of the Bacchanalia 
there is mention of a sacred text which was recited by the 
priest to the candidate for initiation (Livy &U f 18* 3), Jir and 
on pictorial representations the k{K^ kiyo$ and its recitation 
appear again and again* 111 

The Roman view only admitted anything that looked like 
mysteries wh an it was celebrated within the frame of the 
state religion and under corresponding control. To such 
authorised mysteries bdong the festival of the Bona Uea m 
or the mysteries tif Cerc^ to which we have already referred. 
Quite different wa$ the case of such private institutions n-s 
the Eiacrhunalin. R. Rcitzcnstcin 11(1 has shown us how 
in them the secret celebration as &uch and the oath, 141 
which the myjf/ae had to take, were regarded by the senate 
* conspiracy' ► This created an important precedents 
Further motives that influenced the aetUm nf the senate arc 
set out in the speech of the consul in reference to the ease of 
thr Bacchanalia (Livy a®, 15-18). We would stress Ids 
emphatic declaration that the practice of religion hs established 
by the forefathers mu the cmly one authorized* that the 
mnovations on the other hand,, were bound to lead to cor* 
ruptioTi and licence. An important port b also played by 
the concern for the maintenance of infcn^powcr* tu* we have 
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already emphasized in discussing the attitude of Nasica to 
the building of a theatre, 'flic same motives recur in Hu- 
later course of event*;. When the Jewish worshippers of 
Jupiter Siiba/ius were banished from the city and from ail 
Italy, the action Was taken because they Romanos inficar 
mares or Romani? trader? sacra sua count) miU (Excerpts of 
Julius Paris and Nepotkmus in Valerius Maximum l t 3, 3). 
Cicero liimself in his ideal legislation, in forbidding mysteries 
(dr leg, 2, 21 ; 31 f.) appeals to the senatus coruuJUun dr 
Bacchanal U/us and cmpiuidzes their threat to morals as a 
decisive factor, 1 ** 

In tticse vie Wo is expressed something more than the 
immediate political purpose of combating the Oriental and 
orientalizing cults*—and that is a lively consciousness of the 
special nature of Homan religion. It is understood ns a 
dearly defined system, sane tided by the tradition and will 
of the ancestors, in which resides a value that demands un¬ 
qualified acceptance. But ut the same time is revealed, the 
decision to dmiigc mu-'s attitude to ail that was new. After 
Hint religion hud readily opened itself for centuries to foreign 
influences, with only one interruption of relatively short ex¬ 
tent, now for the first time sots in a deliberate defence against 
the outside world, on insistance cm the traditional. It can¬ 
not be mistaken that this change of attitude took place at a 
period when the native forces of religion, at the first glance, 
at least, seemed to be hi process of disappearing. 

Yet this attitude was of supreme importance for the future. 
The age of Augustus Jinked up with it. But that age 1 ; did 
not. stop at the negative position, it conceived the appeal to 
the mos Ttutiorum in an incomparably deeper and more 
pregnant sense. That wait why it succeeded in filling the 
inherited forms with a new and living content. 
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Chapter l 
INTRODUCTION 

A S early os the age of the kings, ;tnd nt the beginning 
of the Republic, Rohm: bad already adopted the 
ill vine wnrld of the Greeks, its legends anil the 
outward forms of its cult. But, strong ns the influx then 
may have been, immediate contact with Greece only took 
place in that earliest age sporudimtLy and towards its close. 
Moreover, other peoples of Ituly. the Etruscans before fill 
the rest, played the part of intermediaries: in this is simply 
expressed one stile of that supremacy which they then held 
over Lutium and early Rome, 

It was only with the conquest of Italy that a lasting con¬ 
nexion with Greece proper was achieved. From the be- 
ginning *>f the third century new Greek cults lind their way 
to Rome, nt first one at a time, hut soon in larger measure. 
By the side of the innovations in religion goes the first 
development of a Roman literature in tluit age. Though 
in its beginnings occasionally linked to cult, it soon rises ii> 
independence, 

In this second period there is present from the first a 
difference of principle from earlier times. Not only is the 
former cultural primacy of Etruria ousted more and more 
by Hellenism, but Hellenism itself is never received through 
the mediation of other Italian peoples. Rome herself under¬ 
takes to be the brio per of the new stream to the rest of 
Italy. 1 For Roman culture itself an immediate relation¬ 
ship to Greece is without exception aimed nt. From now 
on no other possibility can lie conceived except to seek it 
at its source, to win it Tor oneself by independent study, 
above all by knowledge of the tun gunge and literature. 

I bis demand, once made, remained in force fur all time to 
conic. 

SKI 
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It is of the highest importance that with these two stages 
of the adoption of the Greek element another development 
runs parallel. 

In the view of the older generation of scholars the existence 
of a national Romms religion, worthy of the name in the 
strict and most exact sense, stood at the beg inning of the 
historical development. It belonged [,«j it was supposed} 
to an age when Some hud not yet laid herself open with her 
later readiness to foreign influences, but formed a community 
quite apart. Having no connexion with the general course 
of history, she gave herself up to her own individuality. 

In this picture of the earliest Rome we see the unconscious 
after-effects of a view that received currency first from Nie¬ 
buhr, but still now und then peeps out of the great narrative 
of Mommsen. For Niebuhr, the prime of Roman history 
was the epoch of the old, morally sound, peasant-state. With 
the influx of Greek culture and the contemporaneous 
beginning of a policy of farce in the Punic Wars a pure and 
untroubled world finds its close. If the undermining of the 
traditional temper of old Rome and the lawless subjugation 
of other peoples thus coincided, the ancient times, on the 
other hand, shone in glory unsurpassed; hire, if anywhere, 
must the nature of Rome show itself in its mi corrupted 
form. 

Our own account represents a fundamentally different 
conception. The development of specifically Roman forms 
and conceptions is everywhere a process; which only occurs 
gradually and which is determined m its intensity nud scope 
by that other process, that aims at. the acquisition of Greek 
culture. A deeper comprehension of this model has always 
as its result a deeper and man intimate realization nf the 
national values peculiar to Rome, The same is true in the 
Sphere of religion ■ those values do not represent a gift, of 
fate or the result of & natural development, but their appear¬ 
ance is always the consequence of an enhancement of the 
national consciousness won from the Greek mode!, and of a 
will intent on its cndn. With this i_ f o<hi the clear recognition 
that the unfolding of a special Roman form is a phenomenon 
that appears not at flit beginning of the history of Roman 
religion, but in the uunrsc of iu growth. 
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In the earliest age there was no possible question of re¬ 
garding the Greek dement as a specific quality or as an 
organism, dearly defined and internally coherent in its plan 
and its history* nor do the national Roman limits find ex¬ 
pression except in relatively slight degree, Rome at this 
time represents rather n part of Italy, whose culture in 
essential points was already u unified one- Peculiarities 
existed, hut our earlier narrative Isns shown that the earliest 
gods of Rome were, over large ranges, those of the rest of 
Italy. This is just as true of those of Greek as of those of 
native origin. 

It is only with the end of thb epoch that, as we have said, 
an immediate contact with Greece appears. As a result, an 
Important manifestation of Roman individuality was to be 
observed at the same moment. At the introduction of 
Ceres, Liber and Libera* in which that contact was for the 
first time realized, we also met (in the consultation of the 
Sibylline Rooks on occasion of u famine) that contrast of 
divine warning and buimm ‘ attention 1 to it which is 
characteristic of the meaning of the word religio. Herein 
a specifically Roman conception found expression and at 
once won a wide sphere of application, that was to luive 
important consequences for the future. 

It wus only then that that new plumbing of the depths of 
Greece, that set in with the Hellenistic age, provoked the 
full development of individual Roman character- In poetry, 
in historical writing, in the art of oratory and* not least, in 
religion itself, Rome created her special forms of expression 
in constant struggle with her Greek model* To this wc must 
add the defence ugimftt Oriental influences j that, too, gave 
occasion for Roman religion to give conscious expression to 
its own nature* 

Not without relation to this development b the fact that 
Rome in an increasing measure wins n preponderance over 
the rest of Italy* The change from what liad gone before 
is not fully expressed by paying that the rfiie of the Italian 
peoples as bearers and mediators of Greek culture came to 
an end Ute moment that Rome ceased to l>c a mere receiver. 
In what 3 he herself products Rome emancipates herself from 
the tutelage of the Italians and even procures in ever 
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incTfAsuig dcgrw? utuong Lhcin Acceptance for her own new 
creations! The Social War. which brought death to the 
tribal cultures of Italy, only set the seal on a process that 
had begun much earlier. The rob: of Italy as a 1 province ' 
in culture an opposed to the metropolis, Rome, which later 
found its classical expression in the Journey to Brundisium 
of Horace or in the romance of Fdroniui, already appears 
now and again in the Satires or Lucilius, 

Of special significance in this connexion was the creation 
of a Roman literature on the Greek pattern.* II ith it there 
appeared on the scene a new factor, that left far behind it 
oil previous attempts on Italian soil. Whatever we may 
suppose to have existed among the Etruscans and Oscaus 
lit the way of choral songs, of [wpiilur gameh and the like, 
had never got beyond an occasional character; fettered to 
the immediate practical requirements of the occasion, it hud 
nowhere succeeded in rising Lo the autonomous quality of a 
literary work of art. The decision taken by Ennius in 
favour of Home and the new Uoumn literature in sympto¬ 
matic, in so far a> he freed himself not only from Greek, but 
at the same time from Oscan/ Phmtus of Sarsiiut, Noevius 
of Campania, Pncuvius and Accius, coming from the south 
of Italy, confirm this picture. 

The history of Homan religion in its turn reveals similar 
l mil a, The Roman colonists spread not only their language 
but their cult over Italy. A remarkable witness is supplied, 
because of their relatively early date, by the cippi of PLs- 
auniin. .Xbey are a token that not only the popular tongue 
of Rome/ but her gods/ too, had taken root in the colony, 
With tins we may associate as u mutter of gcmrdl principle 
the foot that (he suppression of the Bncelianulia does not halt 
at the boundaries of the territory of the city of Home- a 
version of the decisive decree of the senate has been found 
in tli£ extreme south of the peninsula, on Bruttinn soil. 
What is mure. Roman cult forced its way into the newly 
conquered provinces or the West. Even in Hie midst of the 
Greek sphere, Delos did not merely form a seat of the Roman 
mcrehni it- class as such — the worship of the gods that tiny 
brought with them set foot >m the island, as the excavations 
enable us to realise/ 
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The political and military conquest of Italy and the in¬ 
habited world thus finds its counterpart in the spread of 
Roman culture and Roman religion* This suggests that 
the conquest and creation of the Empire means much more 
than no act of the polities of force. The process is not simply 
oat i>f snatching, of appropriating other poll tied formations : 
from another point of view it h a sc-rio of accidents, Rome 
has become something so mighty that she draws thr peoples 
of the Mediterranean circle under her spelt that they are 
willing to make the sacrifice of their own character and 
independnnee. Tbi> derived from a sense that a great mid 
necessary process was taking place, lieforc which no other 
course ihun self-nhmdtjimimt could be considered. This 
fedinig found expression in a creation which did indeed only 
attain to canonical validity under the Empire, but which 
in its beginnings goes back into the Republican period—in 
the cult of the goddess* Roma. Lt had its origin outside 
Rome, among the Italian allies and the dependent communi¬ 
ties of Greece ; there men rcr^jitzed in the existence of the 
ruling city a divine element T and therefore gave a religions 
form hi their devotion to it. 

Onr story lias already brought us to the last days of the 
Republic. We island at the gate of Ihe age of Augittfeut the 
climax of nil Roman history. For however high we may 
value the youthful strength of the state of she Sammte and 
Punic Wars, the proof of greatness lies neither in the acquisi¬ 
tion of power nor in it* inexorable retention, hut .simply and 
solely iu the resolution to produce out of it an intelligible order. 
Inseparable (mm t Ills is the creation of a culture which shall 
^■xpreose the consciousness of I icing a form and norm of 
universal validity. There will never be an age that will 
pass by the native genius of nn Ennius or s Plautus* by 
the lonely sublimity of u Lucretius or the passion of a 
Catullus. Yet none of these could attain to Hjc perfection* 

I he dignity and clarity of a Horace or a YitgflL In the works 
of these, her greatest sons, Rom^ recognized hmdf, and 
history has confirmed the judgement on its every page. 

Once again tve cm mot fat] to see that this new and supreme 
development of Kouian character runs parallel to a fresh 
plunge into the dept hs of Greece/ The return to the great 
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models, the true classical works of Hellenism, is cleat to 
see in literature, above all, in poetry. In the Augustan 
art, as well, it lias lung since been recognized. The same view 
must now prose pis validity Tor Llic realm of religion. 


Chapter II 

THE ADVENT OF TIIK NEW AGE 

1. THE END OF THE REPUBLIC 

B EFORE we proceed to describe the Augustan Age 
as tin novelty that it was. lei us lx.- permitted 
to pause fur a moment and realize for ourselves 
the conditions, existing id the dose of the epoch that went 
before it. 

We must first remind ourselves that the first and second 
epochs of imitation uf Greece {to retain an expression once 
coined) in their historical course represent no single find con- 
sec u Live process . The two are separated by a considerable 
interval, within which the Greek element and iU influence 
fell quite into Mu. background. This phenomenon is chnr- 
act eristic not only ”J the state-religion of Rome, still less 
iff Rome alone, but of the whole realm of tentraj Italian 
culture. Two periods of intellectual development, distinct 
in their nature, are separated here by a hiatus in history. 

In the hinrUuy of the earlier Roman religion, if anywhere, 
is revealed the truth that a classification by epochs is not 
merely something applied by the .separating a mb sorting 
intellect to the movement of history, hut that that very 
movement is completed in distinct stages, dearly demar¬ 
cated from one another. Once again, before that third 
epoch, which represents a new and deepened grasp of the 
Greek model, tbe Augustan, goes a period which may once 
again be conceived of as a decline from that niodcL But 
this cannot now be said in the sense that the continuity was 
interrupted, but that the interest of Rome was. diverted 
from the truly classical expressions of the Greek spirit, that 
is to s»v, from that which we must regard as its nature in the 
deepest and most fundamental sense, 

A* early as the beginning of the third century, it is true. 
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immediate contact with Greece had been attained and Greek 
culture hud been sought out Ht the fountain-head. Yet lids 
step in advance, fruit ful in results ns it was, did not mean a 
complete grasp and appropriation of Greek culture. Es¬ 
pecially in the field of religion it appear* that interest was 
directed less to the great and eternally valid creations of the 
Greek mind than to anything that was immediately offered. 
Wliat came to lie comprehended was what lay nearest to 
liand—and tlial not only in a local, but also in a temporal 
sense—that is to say* the latest * modern' pliase of Uie 
development of Greek religion. 

We have already emphasized how characteristic il is that 
the cult of Asklepios of Epidaurus was the first to he taken 
over. Its late growth can still in some measure be observed ; 1 
it was just towards the dose of the fourth and the beginning 
of the third century that it gained a wide extension at oilier 
places in the Hellnustic world. By the side of it the newly 
acquired south of Italy and Sicily, above all, the con¬ 
quest of the End itself, involved an extensive growth of 
Oriental cults and deities, This again implied contact with 
a world that had just In‘gun to reconstitute itself and to 
draw wider circles within its ban. Whilst the Greek mother¬ 
land us u creative centre from the beginning of the Hellen¬ 
istic epoch fell into the background, there was farmed here 
a religion that drew its peculiar strength from penetmtum 
from the East. In increasing measure 1 it determined the 
physiognomy of the new age. 

This development of Roman religion, not so much bawd 
on systematic thinking as carried away by external events, 
had a consequence tlrnt, strange ns it may appear at. tirst, 
was none I he less inevitable. Setting out with the endeavour 
to understand the Creek dement in an original ttnd not in 
u derived form, it yet became more tuid more separated from 
what whs in the true sense Greek, from whut it had first 
been inspired to attain. Instead of Hellenism It was its 
deformations, the hellenired Orient, astrology. Persian and 
Guild neon lore and sacred prostitutes, that came to Rome 
and threatened to gain the upper hand there. 

In the last decades of the Republic the motley and gro¬ 
tesque character of the picture rather increases than the 
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rcvene. Above oil other*. the cult of tsis mu) Scrwpia 
endeavoim to set foot from Campania in Home, Pour times 
in the course of a mere ten years must its shrines he broken 
down, its divine images shatiered; so obstinate was the 
cueroRchnicrct of the strangers, si* unsuccessful the measures 
taken by the state in defence—a little more arid it would 
have come to the foundation of a temple at public expense. 
At the same time, the evocatitm nf spirits and magic practices 
of alt kinds flourished, A proper representative of this 
tendency is sects in the person of Nigidius Figutus, whose 
activities were by no means exhausted by his Neo-Pythagor- 
eanism, but extended to anything that could please an age 
iliat cravrd the miraculous* 1 Wc may spare ourselves the 
trouble of going into further details. The history of Roman 
religion is not the loser if it gives no mom than superficial 
attention to these variegated and lively, but essentially 
dreary and muddled practices. To all that concerns its 
proi>er subject, that which we might term the religious 
idea os Home, which finds its grandest expression in the 
Augustan epoch, ir .■- ri souly tcpiea mb no motfs than u taSL 
With the last vre may connect another point of view, 
F irr the development that we have just sketched, tfew was 
another condition required—Lite growth of a mob* with¬ 
out land or posscssiuins, uprooted from its native soil; it 
crowded into a few cities, above all, into Rome., Its appear' 
mice, eouicidiltg with the decline of the small iiiid middle 
elites of pcftAimt* ami with the influx: of strangers of all kinds 
into the growing cupital city of the inhabited wudd, made 
fusible the entrance and settlement of a form of religious 
thought absolutely opposed to the original Ronimu 1 Char¬ 
acterized externally by ecstasy* by the empluuus on the mys- 
tenous and on the exclusion of the uninitiated, its main 
features represented all the same something different and of 
much greater importance. What it really means is simply 
tin*—that fnr the first time the deeply ignoble instincts of 
thr weak and inferior forced their way to dominance* the 
craving for inner satisfaction and for the peace of the soul, 
an mdividnol demand for miration after death* the cry 
for a revelation that slwil) help to the attainment of that 
salvation; m fact, all those characteristics l hut M Weber 
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has aptly described a* ‘ the rdigimiH feeling of tlwse lacking 
social privilege*- 4 Human life novv [hub in that continued 
existence after death not Us dfeit* but its gout and its ful¬ 
filment* instead of, as before, perfecting itself even in this 
life by Lhe conscious exaltation of after-fa me. 

Through IhLs appearance of new streams of thought and 
of new strata uf the population, who were its bearers, a otcav- 
age arose within a world that up MU then had been solid mid 
single. The effects of this cleavage were the more lasting, 
localise the nobility in their turn regarded it us their task to 
maintain the traditional religion of the state against the new 
tendencies. Now for the first time that religion was delib¬ 
erately apprehended by the leading elas^ of the co mm unity 
:ls it creation of Roman individuality and* os &ucdu defended 
against the encroaching foreign cults. Rome's character, 
Rome's god* and Rome’s stale were conceived of an one 
inseparable unity! the stale representing the centre aligned 
to the other two. 

We have already discussed the single stage* of this fight 
and the arguments. which were brought into the field in 
favour of the suppression of the foreign clement. Supported 
by the forces of the stale* the nobilily succeeded, as far a* 
nppoarunces went at Erast, hi carrying its point of view to 
triumph. But the moment that 4 war tm the rule of the 
senate 1 became the cry r the national religion was at oner 
drawn most vigorously into the conflict. This happened 
the more readily because the ruling doss did not merely 
defend if* but actually regarded it as their special possession 
and exploited it in ever-increasing measure for political 
purposes. 

How far the common view of the matter could venture to 
go is Illustrated by the quarrel between the two augurs. 
Appim Claudius Puleher and t\ Claudius MfirceHus- The 
latter went so far as to assert tin: disci ptinc of tlir augurs 
was no more Ulan u political institution, no trm revelation 
s .f the divine will (Cicero, dt tfg. 2, IS, t\2 ; rfe dm 2, 3*5, 73). 
Frmn this it is no king way to those abuses which art familiar 
above aU from the closing year* of the Republic, 

Reside the office of the augurs, it was with the quindc- 
cemvlri and the ponti frees that utilization of the office for 
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political purpose* set in. The possession of the dignity of 
chief priest, above dl. wits always the aim of the ruling 
family, arid had at the same time set its seal on its pusitiim.* 
It was on these colleges, then, that the attack nn the nobility 
was concentrated, A resolution of the people in the year 
103 produced an important change in the meLhod of filling 
these priesthoods. The tight of co-option. Hitherto enjoyed, 
was withdrawn from the |>oiitifices and the? other high 
colleges, anti in its place was put popular choice, though the 
actual right of appointment was reserved to those colleges ; * 
the age of Sulla brought only a passing change in ihuse 
arrangements. With this the authority of the priestly 
tradition, which could only be maintained inside a compara¬ 
tively limited Circle, was broken. The extensive decay of 
the whale religious system, which found expression not only 
iti the order of the calendar. 7 but also in the lore of the aus¬ 
pices and prodigies, will have been traced, probably rightly, 
to this innovation. 

With tilts repulse of the nobility, other priesthoods, that 
in themselves imtl not been drawn into political intrigue, 
likewise moved towards their decline, 'I'his is particularly 
true of the office, of fiatntn Divii*. It was burdened with 
a very exact cere mem ini that made deep demands on the 
personal life of its bearer? for full seventy-five years, from 
the death of L. Cornelius Merul* (87 B.c.) to the age of 
Augustus, no tme was found who would undertake it. Fur¬ 
ther. the offices of the twelve minor Jiatnitw were in this 
period only partially filled, and some of the pricey societies, 
such as those of the Arviri Brethren and the Titii, had entirely 
disappeared. 

Towards the diisc of the Republic, then, things had 
fetched such a pitch that tire attention of the ug.- was diverted 
not only from the principal tigurra of the Greek work) of 
gods, hut also from the revered institutions of native Roman 
religion. We do not mean to say that the age had entirely 
lost its belief in the gods,® but that an attitude alien both to 
Greek and Roman character had ousted the remembrance 
of the form* of a great past. Under these cifcamstances the 
knowledge nf the gods of Rome and the cult of the state, 
to far as it was still preserved, found refuge Ln another place 
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in the scientific study of antiquities Unit had been called 
into being by the Stoa. To understand this process, we must 
briefly discuss the adoption of Greek philosophy in Rome and 
its relation to the native gods and cults. 

Fhiloflfpphy, we all know, is the criminal to whose des¬ 
tructive influence a Large share in the decay of the state 
religion is usually assigned, in our modern treatises, then* 
beside the overwhelming influx of Hellenistic and Oriental 
religions., tine * enlightenment \ that is to say* the mtimmlktic 
speculations about the gods, appears a chief actor. This 
view to-day is in need of err tain modifications! especially 
of a more vigorous emphasis on the positive services that 
philosophy rendered to religion. 

In philosophy there is without doubt present a tendency 
that* although not expressly directed against the religion of 
the Htatc, might be regarded from its co?isequences as bring 
aimed against it Ennius with his Lmnsbtiou of Euhcmcrus 
iwt the example litre. Next in order, it was the teaching of 
Epicurus that was Fell to be directed against the native 
gods and, therewith, against the shite itself* That was the 
reason why the- forces of the state were brought into operation 
against this teaching, as they bad been against. the Hncehiv 
nulla and similar institutions, lit the year 154* followed 
the expulsion of the Epicureans, Aldus ami Philiscno, dt a; 
zlaqyintrtQ ijAonfc (Athcn. l 4 J, 547 A)* after, seven years 
before,, the same measure liad been applied to all philosophers* 
the rhetorician* included. The measure was* however, of 
no fflF-rcaching importance. For the school of Epicurus wm 
soon to Full fur Vie hind the Stoft in Rome, It was not till 
the Inst years of the Republic that an impressive apostle of 
the school arose in the person of Lucretius. 

Of n passionate polemic against religion, based on the 
deepest jxramnt conviction, this whole uf Lucretius is 
full, ami at once, in the magnificent lines of the prelude, 
Epicurus is celebrated l is the victor who cn\L to 1 he ground 
that dire flgun: of rdigh Hurt lowered un men from heaven. 
No mure than in Epicurus, uf courts, is the attack directed 
ngiiiiiHt tile gods in thtm*elvcs + Lucre tin* cntild tint remain 
insensible to the sublime tone* of rchgious Uingunge mul lias 
uFten given express ]oil to them in his poem—his enthusiasm 
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for his master rises to an almost religious grande sir—nor 
could he withdraw himself from the influence of the great 
figures of the Creek heaven. In the marvellous prelude to 
the Third Book the conception of Epicurus as the deliverer 
from superstition and Fear of death Uke* form in the contrast 
between the heavenly mount of the gods, with its radiant 
joy and its unsullied pence, and the Acids of Acheron, lying 
deep down in the darkness of earth. Or. again, at the opening 
of the whole work stands the picture of Venus and her divine 
working, which is invoked to lend success to Lucretius's 
own undertaking,. The reality and greatness of Aphrodite 
—for Venus is no other than her—lias hardly anywhere else 
in anen-nt literature found such a r< presentation, such an 
inspired pitwhii nation- 10 The attack of Lucretius then, is 
directed against another object—against the mystifications 
of *ce» and interpreters of dreams, againit the cruelties of 
sacrifice, against signs and ivimders and, not least, agotmt 
the enslavement of the soul by the belief in the beyond and 
the fear of death. 

In this polemic we see us in a mirror all that we have seen 
to lx- charwrteristtk of the last century of the Republic, 
Wc meet the procession of the Mother of the gods to the 
sound of «orgiastic: ravings md dances (2* tfBOf,}. wc meet 
the Pythagorean, Ennius, with Iris dream of Homer; there, 
too, we meet again all the restless curiosity of the age that 
was directed towards the beyond and the future destinies 
of the eouL All this Is seen and attacked under the speci¬ 
fically Bunmit form of wUgio —the II 1.1 man iuid Italian tinge 
is scarcely ever wanting, whether it be question of the 
purmiaiio with the sacrifice of black bulls {It p 51 f->. or the 
description of the grim punishments of heU* in which the 
watts of the Etruscan gravMhamlMm are so rich, Cicero 
did not disdain to pour the streams of his chill ridicule on 
a school t hnL praised its founder us the deliverer from dreads, 
in which scarcely any old woman still believed (TmcuL I* 
18 ). From the standpoint of the Roman nobility* that 
banished all such elements from rfligui into xuperJttilio or 
passed over them in Jihflasopkic enlightenment* this might 
seem justifiable enough. But what Lucretius aimed at 
bitting and did indeed hit was that world of Oriental delta:*, 
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*ar belief in the beyond anti those magical practices *hat had 
their ‘sure and unshakable seat, if not among the nobility* 
in the middle and lower classes of tin.” population* Thntthe 
genuine popular belief of Rome itself was not unfamiliar 
with the conception of ghostly arid destructive powers of 
hrlL of their grotesque monsters and the like, has been 
proved by an investigation of the Mother of the Lores* 11 
What is remarkable in the effects of Epicurus is that his 
leaching could count among its adherents not only a Lucre¬ 
tius bur also, at one time* the young Horace and YirgiL 
This early disiupkship of men, who biiar were among the 
reformers of Roman religion, shows that, from the point 
of vkw of that religion, there was something more than a 
merely negative criticism of gods and cult. As wc shall see 
later* what is of the essence of the age of Augustus is its 
deliberate reconception and inward assimilation of the great 
historical values of Rome, those of its religion included- 
After all lhat had preceded it, such an attitude Ls only pos¬ 
sible a* a fresh and free choice. And this again implies as its 
dntie an inner independence that alone can permit ^uch a 
choice, ah independent spiritual decision taking the place 
of a merely traditional connexion of nature and blood with 
the past of one'* nation. The creation of this necessaiy 
condition of mind, this freedom from Ixunis of mere custOirit 
even in the face of the traditional gods of Home, may per- 
hajjs be regarded as a jHirt of the historical mission of Epicurus 
and those who followed him. 

Wr mini treat the SLoa as summarily here m we have 
treated Epictiramkm, although it a importance was incom¬ 
parably greater. When it first set foot in Rome* mainly 
through the work of Panaetius and the decisive influence of 
the Scipionk circle, its theology came with it. Especially 
impressive was the division, going back probably to Pause- 
tins himself, of religion into three [*nrts—-political,, mythical 
and natural- The idea that it w m* the statesmen who. as 
lawgivers in divine matters as in earthly, had placed in men's 
hearts the Ijelief in divine power, before that belief was 
*hn[>cd Luid dee orated by the poets, before it was raised by 
the phUoKnpher* to true purity mid dignity—this idea, 
I repeat, did nut fail in its effect on the rnemben of the 
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senatorial aristocracy, who clustered round the circle of the 
younger Scipio. 1: But then wciv other aides, ..p the new 
doctrine, of a tar more positive nature, that were not slow 
to come to the fore. 

No other philosophic system worked os inspiringly and 
fruitfully on, the Roman spirit as did the Stoa, Its ethic 
bemme one of the models of Roman conduct; for many a 
special discipline did the Stoa supply the foundations; 
perhaps* the systematization of law. 1 * certainly the science 
of language of an Adi us Stilo/ 11 grew up on its soiL Now 
came the age when the Stoa was to intervene decisively in 
the history of Roman religion as well. The Stoic theology * 
which* like every philosophic system of religious teaching* 
aimed rather at a purification and cleansing than at a criti¬ 
cism of existing rdigims, began, as soon as it was tram* 
planted to Roman soil, to work back on Roman Ijrlief. Ily 
its interpretation in terms of allegory and physics it hud 
already dealt with the divine world of Greece ; it had now 
to do the same with what it found in the Roman sphere. 

To liftvc brought this to pass was the achievement of u 
single man* JL TerenLius Vorro, 14 even if this side of his 
activities may have meant but one among many in the 
frame of his whole work. Of the fnrly-urn books of his 
return huTtmmirum rt dwinatvm* the last sixteen 
were ctincentsd with divine mutters, There, too* as in the 
first half a classification by men* places, time* nod 
jeets wm carried through (cp* Augustin t*, dc civ, Dei d* U), 
tinder these rubrics were discussed, first the priesthoods 
then the temples and dedicated sites, the festival and games ; 
finally* in the fourth part, consecration, as well as the tfracra 
lliii] pwWu'a, A tiflh and final section dealt with 
the gotirn one lamb each being devoted to the di certi and 
fnmti* In ii special third hook, 1 de di* jyraccipui^ H stUrti* \ 
a number of gods was again treated and a physical explana¬ 
tion of their nature wti* given. 

The whole represented a comprehensive attempt to portray 
the whole of Rmium religion from Stoic fatmdfttbnis- This 
treatment of the whole mighty matmai that wm never 
repeated in I he same fullness. was, even in antiquity, of 
lasting importance and, in its remains, is so even to this day. 
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Bill the division into <S certi and inctrti M at once show? 
that even tile comprehensive learning of a Varro could not 
succeed in completely explaining the meaning of all that he 
touched in his work. There were gods whom he found 
present in the lists of the pontifical, without being able 
to Ami out anything about their nature and function. 

Trim to the Stoic view that the etymology (ccriioqtiium) 
of a word or name may be able to contribute something 
to the explanation of the idea or object covered by it, Varro 
tried to fill in these gaps in his knowledge by suitable lin¬ 
guistic interpretations. Into the etymological value of 
these attempts we need not enter here, but we must not pass 
over the historical principles involved. Varro'? under- 
t ryin g represents an advance beyond the customary attitude 
of Lhc Stoo. In * bat. men were content to la- able to inter¬ 
pret. gods of common knowledge on tin: ground of linguistic 
science and a religious philosophy of a physical character; *" 
but the interest of Varro goes on to find its outlet in anti- 
qunriimism. He is no longer content t n give a dripper meaning 
in a new sense to known fads; Ids aim is to throw light on 
what lias passed out of knowledge and has become antiquated. 
Just as in Vutro's science of language the Roman tendency 
to antiquariamsm is manifest Inside that tnuiitional for the 
tift-rrk Stoa, 1 * so is it in Ihis particular ease. 

We thus reach another point of cardinal importance— 
the collection of the material of religious antiquities as such. 
It won an enormous importance, Instant* it took place nl 
a nHimcntnwhcn the knowledge of I hr old customs and cults 
was threatening to disapfiear entirely, Varro began his 
treatment of the ret dtrinac in the fifties, at a time when 
the decay of the stale religion, of which we liavc spoken, 
was already an accomplished fact. Whether it was his 
pronolilicrd Intention to save what could still 1 m- saved of 
the sucred knowledge cannot lx- decided. But probably 
from the firet his work had that tendency, Cicero emphu-v 
ires its importance from this point i,f view in line und mem- 
orahtc language : (.-lead. post. 1, y) mini new in nostra uvht 
perr%tinanti& mat!list;at tamquwn hnspites tui libri quasi 
thmim rediuverunl, ut postanus tdiqtunulo tpri el ubi essemiw 
w’no.'teere. Tu aeUttem patriot-, tii description*.* Itmporum, 
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(n xtirronitii in fit. ftf Stn^rtltilum, Its ioBitliifuTn, tu M/n'drii 
,iisnptiTUtm. lit trfcm rfgionum, locorum, iti omnium tfiui* 
Hamm humttnarumtpw rrrutii tinmaui, gentrn, ajjieitt, eau-itut 
aperuisti , « ♦ 

Wluit bad already been suggested had, then. actually 
lukcti plucc ; Itiiriiiin religion lintl freed itself IruJU its eiw- 
iH'xitin mth the State, a connexion which wos not unty 
jirL.vcnt for it. from the tirst, bul which seemed ti> be proper 
to its nature, nnii hod token refuge in the anus of the Stoic 
theology and of a science based upon it. This seemed to 
seal the fate of tlmt> religion. And yet it bad not succumbed 
to the hostile forces ; immediately before it stood a new 
mi ill glorious resurrection, 

Thai very spiritual sphere in which the ruins of Roman 
religion seemed to have found u place of refuge on their way 
to a quiet and alow decay, that very realm* by virtue of an 
inward diabetic, drove them nut uguin to a new activity, 
the occupation of the Romim antiquarians with the sacred 
antiquities did not mean# what philological and antiquarian 
research has so often meant, u sign that their subjects have 
finally quitted the realm of life and actuality * Ebc aim of 
over)’ science as of philosophy* is in its nature this—to take 
whatever elementary life offers it, to grasp it deliberately 
from its own resources utul so tu mala? out of it the norms 
of a new and ordered life. 1 * In so far, t hen, as the collection 
of the tradition of religion was am occasion for realizing its 
extent, its meaning and its wndth* it became also a spur to 
raise to the rank of a norm of national life whatever had 
survived this new and thereby proved value. 

At this point we must take account of Cicero and his work, 
unce again in a summary f&shinm We have already referred 
to hb (Sue appreciation of Vajtq, It shows that the religion 
of the ancertora lay much nearer Gtoo's heart Hum has 
iitually been realised; it k the *ame ns with his telati cm to 
ancient Romnn Utcrottire and the past of Romv in general. 
True, his relation to divine things in general is distinguished 
by a certain detachment—in Contrast, we may say* to the 
ecstatic ceremonies ot the Oriental cults of his time, to tlie 
artificial depth of the Maginns and the ^trolugcrs. hut 
rqually to the passionate fight, which Lucretius waged with 
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his enemy, rdigw. But that was an attitude and an obli¬ 
gation which united Cicero to his companions in rank and 
thought. Wherever he encountered old Roman greatness 
and piety, so to soy, in the flesh, as in the Annul um Scipionis, 
his feeling is able to break out in tones of grandeur and 
sublimity. It is characteristic of him in general to show on 
almost jealous endeavour to maintain in his philosophic 
writings the rank and equality of the Roman in Face of his 
Greek models; and so, too. wherever Greek theology oper¬ 
ated with examples out of its own religion, he is lible at once 
to find n mutable example out or Homan arid thus to maintain 
tin? equilibrium at which he aims. In his ideal picture of 
sacred legislation, us sketched in the Second Book of his Laws, 
in the discussions attached to the single enactments, whether 
it is a matter of the supposed supremacy of worldly law 
over religious or of the importance of the discipline of the 
augurs, there is spread before us a wealth of true Roman 
conception of the activity and nature of llie gfxls and of 
their cult in Liu' state that has scarcely a parallel ill Homan 
literature.* 1 

But these are not the only things in which the special im¬ 
portance of Cicero for the history of Roman religion con¬ 
sists. It consists even more in the fact that he is a true 
representative of the nobility, that he again gave emphatic 
expression to the inner connexion of state and state-religion. 
This idea is fundamental in the luesi Roman tradition, 
even if the form in which the thought is propounded and 
based in Cicero's books on the Laws is borrowed front Greek 
philosophy. At least In principle, something is here main¬ 
tained which was to find its incomparably stronger expression 
in the attitude of the age of Augustus—stronger just bccuusc, 
there, execution was added to intention, to planning the 
act. 

These lost years of the Republic show ns two faces. On 
the one hand, the fall of the religion of the state seems to be 
sealed ; on the other, the signs of a revolution make them¬ 
selves known, which deliberately ir<*e$ back to the great 
past of Human religion and endeavours to giv<- new life to 
its value-.. Fin* change in the attitude to cult is continued 
in a chiuigcd relation to the gods themselves. Whilst in 
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llit flue view these pods seemed to have aban<lounl Home 
finally to her own resources, elsewhere a new hope appears. 
It is "in poetry Unit this contrast has found its expression. 

The 16th Epode of Horace is full to overflowing of the 
pictures of despair— despair of the future of Home, the dread 
that the barbarians of the East may succeed iu a task which 
remained forbidden to a PoneMin or a Hann ibal* I he onlv 
resource is to follow the example of tbs Plmeacflni' and 
a ban clou the native home. In the distatirf, in the Islands 
of the Blessed, Jupiter will grant a new abode,” after he 
lias laid on the dwellers on earth an even harder lot. 

Against this gloomy picture, in which the heavenly powers 
seemed to huvt turned away from sin-laden humanity, the 
prophecy of Virgil rises in radiant confidence in the future. 
The iron age, so the Fourth Eclogue tells us, shall tome to 
an end and a new age of gold shall rise, incorporated in the 
birth and growth of a divine child. When lie has at lust 
reached man''- Estate, earth will go forward to a new dtstiiij. 
It will lie full of events of wonder and its inhabitants will 
be raised alwvc all distress,” 

The contrast between these two conceptions is the more 
remarkable, as the two poems unmistakably take account of 
one another. There is, then, a deliberate eiupliasizing of the 
difference, even if we cannot say with certainty which can 
claim priority in time. Yet another poem in the collection 
of Bucolic poems refers to Horace's Epode, and this time 
we con with certainty assign priority in time to the latter 11 
I mean, the First Eclogue of VirgiL It again opposes to 
the pictures of strife arid decline soiuctlung new, the belief 
in the greatness of an individual. This will form the subject 
of our next section. 


a. VIRGIL’S FIRST ECLOGUE 

It has been observed that in ancient Home it is never the 
great and towering figure that has made history, but that 
all the effects proceed from circles of like-minded men who 
are cither connected with one another by family ties or else, 
as in the circle of Scipio. arc grouped round one family ob 
their centre. It is actually true that o*dy at the Hose of 
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the Republic docs the emergence of gmil ij id ivld nidi tics as 
such begin-** 

Wliat is thus stated in general terms is eapccbBy true of 
Roman religion, In the ease of the Tarqums themselves— 
much in contra* to the contemporary tyrants of South Italy 
or the Greek motherland—their historical itchicYcnicnt can 
only be grasped as that of the whole line* without our bring 
able to assign n definite shurc to any individual king. The 
idea that the imperfections of tradition may be chiefly n> 
sponsible for this judgement is refuted by the age that 
fallowed* It is never an individual that made history as 
religious reformer or innovator. Even a Q. OguLnius, with 
whom is associated not only the law bearing his name, that 
gave the plebeians admission to the priesthoods. but aJso the 
transference of Aesculapius and the adoption of a silver 
coinage on the Greek model—even hr is not to be understood 
without regard to the Fuhii who were his political backers.” 

Quite different is the case with Sulla and Caesar* with 
Augustus too. Horace hmi&clL in one of his most mature 
and perfect poems, called his own age after the last-named 
(c* 4. 1 fl p 4). The introduction of the religious reforms is 
again the most personal work of the Emperor* The measure 
in which he exercised a decisive interference in the history 
of the state-religion h proved not only by the execution of 
the work itself, but also by the importance which it won 
for the future* With it was established a norm which re¬ 
mained in force till the end of paganism* It was an individual, 
then, wlyj determined the future course of Roman religion. 

Again the tenth is revealed that it is the great individuals 
who give to human history its final meaning and its lust and 
highest form* It is remarkable how for centuries the history 
of Homan religion, agreeing herein with politico I history* 
remained anonymous, inasmuch sis its bearers were the whole 
people or its ruling class as a whole — re markable* too, how at 
its dimax it was by the work of an individual that the ful¬ 
filment ensued of all that from the lirst had been intended 
and resolved within it. 

It will always remain noteworthy how early and how 
tomcNTtidy Augustus's own age recognized bis Importunes. 
For ancient telling this recognition found dtape in the idea 
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that in AtiL'iishi . lomethiug divine Juul been, revealed Lu 
human form. St was the young Virgil who Rf.it, in tile 
introductory poem of his Bdvgu& t gave shape lu the belief 
in Oct avion as n god. 

It in true of the Eclogues, us it is not true of any of the poems 
of the I’Jtalepton. that their author hod already found his 
preflc^litifJ flfiNiitjd form- This ij expressed not only til 
tlic formal disposition, but also in tbs fact that everything 
merely personal, in the way of passion* and sentiments, 
b discarded, Everywhere is manifest a new tendency that 
presses on to great supra per tonal concerns, whether they 
be taken from nab in- rend the cosmos or from the event* of 
a stirring present. This change of tendency further implies 
that Virgil in one decisive point had gone beyond his imme¬ 
diate model, Theocritus. The delight in the little world 
of the country mid in its naive joys is no longer an end in 
itself, but is subordinated to those new, incomparably 
greater aims. 

It must be admitted, mi the other hand, that the law of 
the poetic genre is strong enough to draw the subjects that 
intrude on it from outside anew within its lion. Even where 
they arc Immediately at work, they work still only within 
the limits of a very clearly defined bucolic form. Even the 
most violent and bitter experience of life can be so trans¬ 
formed that the necessities of an existence of a different 
order to the bucolic only play upon it from a distance, 
without disturbing for mure than a moment its peace and 
harmony, » 

Tliis retention of a definitely Imeolic form can everywhere 
la* observed, where for a moment the note of sentimental 
idyll scons to be interrupted. But every conflict that thus 
arises, and nil the excitement !hat attends such conflict, is 
again timed to those gentle tones that are definitive of the 
bucolic mood. This peculiarity '■(" the genre Uiat we have 
sketched may work itself out in the most diverse ways, not 
only in description and narrative, but, above all, in the 
setting of the tone of the conversation. There is a bucolic 
style of life and the conduct of life; there is a bucolic style, 
too, in the way in which spiritual experience is expressed 
in a succession, to be unfolded in question and answer. It 
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consists m au attentiveness to almost ini perceptible nuances 
of meaning, in the finest interruptions and turns of the con* 
versation not least in the observance of on ertmne urimriity 
in its apparently country dress* anil in a restraint which 
recoils from any express inn that might even in the most 
remote way infringe the rights of one's neighbour, 

The First Eclogue,- T in higher degree than any other except 
the Fourth* has taken up into itself topical events. 1 * Events 
of which the poet himself had been witness stand behind the 
pfML-ni. not to ttnd their reflection In it T but rullicr to be raised 
to an ideal poetic plane which can look away frum the actual 
fact as such. 

Into the re i note ness of country life another world has 
forced its way. Mdiboetis mid many of his peer? must leave 
their ancestral acres to make room for soldiers, idten to the 
country. If Tityrus has. been able to retain hi* property* 
he owes it to the intervention of a mighty one—of a god f as 
he puts it* The two characters are, therefore, expressed in 
contrast, Tityrus resting lazily under the shadow of an oak 
mid playing his flute, the other gmng his way with his weary 
fli^ck. In this contimt of their postures is expressed vividly 
the contrast of their destinies 

Thu* the speech of Meliboeu* takes its beginning from 
the Eilnu^t unimaginable luck of his companion, then turns 
to his own misfortunes to return at the end to that picture of 
blissful contentment, [u Ids answer Tit yurts adopts the same 
line of thought, moving to and fro between two pok^ (f« 
futUdat r<sp vbarm hgmittt fugi - . , not . . . nos patfiam 
fitgimus ; iu. Tityre . . .). But with him the movement 
!' nut to tuul fro from himself to his opposite, but from ihr 
gratefully accepted luck of his present position he rises to 
the god, to whom he owes the pence of his undisturbed exist- 
enec. Hw conversation is thus diverted from its first 
pole* (Mdiboeus and Tstyrus) to new poles (Tityrus and the 
god), and Mflibwuii duly takes up the new direct ion. TJr 
|](KS *w, actually, by contrasting portents. The burden of 
his fortune constrains him to set over iiguinst the kindly god 
of Tityrus and the blessings that he has conferred, his own 
ill-lock uni! the ill-amcns which pruchtireiil to him in luivancr 
Hu- will of heaven, l-'roin the etitifronling of these two 
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QpfwMites rises necessarily the vrattdexmg question, who then 
rnn thcgTKl he or whom Titynis speaks, (£*fr deux qui sit, 18 ). 

Wi have nowmtubed a point it which the tlitfreulties of inter¬ 
pretation usually begin. They are to he found, first, in the 
externa! form m which fhb. question is put. The question in 
itself mi implied in the lirsl astonishment os' Mrilboclis {v* Ilf, 
but the thread of thought, it has been supposed, was then lost 
id the individual j]Muck of the speaker mid nil the details about 
it ; the question, f hen, could only he reached by a violent break. 

It remains rcmarluiblr, too, that the question is asked uboui the 
god and Quit yet his name b mi.I mrnriancri. Even if wt could 
sec Intention in this, in the ikrirt. B Cor the mysterious, it is still 
remarkable that the haul answer (w* realty says no more 
Qian was hinted in the opening verses (0-10)+ The conclusion 
dearly was tint* the poet was nut m the least concerned with the 
answer itself, nay rather, deliberately avoided it* All he intended 
was to create an excitement n guess in the hearer, and then leave 
him in thh state of uncertain tv*“ 

In contrast to this we must give nharper expression to the last 
mult of our mUrprcUtimi. We said flint tin question oS 
Meliboeuy [w IS) grew out of a contrast of feeling. He himself 
had noted, even hi fore, signs from the gods; they had bean of 
sin imfiivoiinihle kind for him, and I hr issue hud conftnnid hk 
forebodings (w. IfM7( + In the fane of i\w.ic gods, who lutd fore¬ 
told disaster and brought it to pass, the question irresistibly 
presented itself, bow was this god of Tit crus distinguished from 
those ImlrfuJ powers* whose working Mdibttfus had had to rue ii> 
bis own pmon? 

It is no case of * interruption % then, but out of the movement 
and connter-moven lent the decisive question arisen This at once 
gives us a solution to the other difficulty. True, verses id-3, 
regarded fay thcm^clvo, give u« nothfag new as agaipst verses 
even If the tone hm risen appreciably in the direction of 
dignity anti majesty. But through what precede those verges* 
the journey of Tityrus to Rome, which we shall have tscMin to 
discuss, something new has realty been added, which h equivalent 
Jo itn answer to fin question of Mdibueus. ll was no god of the 
kind that expressed itself in lightning and signs in heaven {cp* 17 
db cttfto fcirUzs m - . piifTCTiff), but he was a dwellcr on earth ; in 
ttome lie was prestinl in the Unit {-VI present h » . . divm) and 
afforded his support to the suppiianL 

After ulii then* something new ts added tu fho opening words 
ItWuj,* 1 We can escape the necessity of attributing to the firs! 
Eclogue the jitvuhnnty of letting unr person pone a direct question 
about the god and yet of giving him no miswcr to hb question— 
not even an explanation of the subject of it + M We may even 
afhrtn that with the mention of Home the sphere qf opemtioui 
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of the god h diTmitd aiul that, with tiiat> the deciding word Ims 
bend said. That ihr. name of Oclavmo should not be uttered, 
that it should remain nn mispressed secret* needs no further 
explanation. Every one must recognise who wav meant and. 
iia si matter of fact, there has never been any doubt on the point. 

Ilut we have as yet only solved a part of the difficulties 
bound up with the structure of the poem. Tile gi>d, we have 
seen, U from the outset the real concern of the poem. First 
expressed with all possible emphasis on his activities (dm* 
n&bw have otia fecit; nonupie crit ilk , . * iltim mam * * . 
ilk mm* errare hove* - , .), then contrasted with his dark 
opposite (w. 16-17), this * god ' compel the question about 
his origin and character. Although the gnal is thus clearly 
defined, ninny detours arc still required before it is reached. 
And let tin not. omit to note 1 this point—the farther that the 
thought seems to diverge from this gt>nL the duller grows 
the interest of the interlocutor* F fhe excitement that found 
expression at the first in his question grows fainter and 
fainter. The minor events of a shepherd's life seem to hold 
him captive, and it is only at the close, as if by change, that 
the expected word Is uttered, In Rome, where Titynis was 
staying to buy Jus freedom, the miracle occurred that the 
god met him and gave him back lm property. 

A strange form of composition, indeed. Or was the in¬ 
tention just the to verse: was the excitement roused by the 
question not to slip from consciousness* but to accompany 
the whole first part of the poem ? Ought we to see, not a 
sinking mto secondary matters* but a considered manage- 
merit of the conversation, using ah means to one end, lending 
up by a gradual crisis to the main point* the answer to the 
quest inn put in verses 40-5 ? 

The idLea is at least worthy of consideration. We must 
call to mind wfaat we said by way of preface. The bucolic 
style, we realized, has its special form of dialogue,, tcx>. It 
avoids the loud and immediate, it softens down contrasts, 
tones down their harshness to a mere allusion, The supreme 
law r is that anything 1 hut could even up pear ns a viola t inn 
of personal rights of the private affairs of u frllow-nn+rtal, 
must Lie avoided, AUubJotls, questions, when 

they are unavoidable* must only be made with all possible 
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rtstrainL il K *mly w then* by following the most upparcuJjy 
trivial nuance of eimvcmitiori that we win really grasp t fa 
structure of the 4 whole. 

In ertir case, then* Melibocus has put in due form the question 
about the god who ban help'd Titynii Tityriis l^rgim at nnee 
to give bis report, and even if lie goes back ti long way* lunger, 
perhaps, than Ids questioner had anticipated, the latter must 
nevertheless got lie r irons the beginning of the ¥to ry th*t he had 
been understood rn his request for enlightenJftenL If Tityms 
chose fe begin with Borne* out then to weave in a survey of his 
earlier life, Melibwus must lie content. A repealed question, 
even a reminder of the hrst, is i n the bucolic sphere inadmissible, 
and the same i* fundamentally true of all places in which tiil-ci haver 
the feeling for the kw> nf ' urban f * cun vernation, whether il bp_> 
the Athens of Pin tome ilolognr or that other society, so different 
in its externals* m which the mtcrlotttitbW in the writings of Cicero 
move* Expressed positively* tins inruns That Mehhocus is still 
nUviwtd to linld hss noTiipnnhpnN fioirutirc uft it’s course by hints 
nr detailed Inquiries ; whether il will rtiu in the direction that he 
desires is a nuttier of luck— or of the skill wiLh which he can 
imperceptibly guide the narrator. 

Mdiboeus understands how thus to guide him. When his 
Opposite number hits brought to an end his enthusiastic pnui ta of 
Rome, praise which in its Last verses admits of no further heigh t- 
cniug* Melfboeik* is clever enough to get round this stoppage, 
leading him to continue by interposing u question about the 
purpose of his journey. Behind it iic$ the expectation, a corral 
■nm\ ipf course* that, it must havv him In Rome that the decisive 
encounter with the god took place. But Lhb expactatioii is not 
obtruded. II is left to chant* whether the general question will 
succeed in bringing the narrator t«> the special point in which 
the quest ion nr was from the ftfit interested. 

At first, It Li true, this dots uoi stem to lie the ntsA Titynu 
goes even farther back, speaks of old times, qf Galatea and 
Amaryllis, of whv his purchase of freedom w as n; first inqHVssiblt 
and of why it finally succeeded. Mattbucua must patiently put 
up with Ibis wondering off into details. Oidy when the norm tor 
comes to an experience* in which Mchboeus has himself shared, 
does he again interpose* But he does so now, not in the form 
of a f direct) qLKtftion or uf the (more indirect) Enquiry h for t)otfi 
have been ex haunted, but, to avoid every appearance of impor¬ 
tunity* he must restrict himself to giving expressiam to the anxious 
impatience with which Amaryllis awaited the return of Ti tyros. 
He forces t hi picture uf this impatient waiting before the ryes 
of himself anil hto fririid 1 shapes it into a graceful scene -onci, 
in so doing, in fhe feelings or Amaryllis the excitement of the 
speaker himself is im perceptibly reflected* abend liow thing* 
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went in Rome, and whether it wu* mk there that (lie encounter 
wifh the god t™i-k pbnje. Aiul in ihk very excitement is uttered 
the vigil ificti lit word : sjufly did lhe girl in the ahatenec of Tffcvrrai 
rail upon the gods (v, M) and bring them her gift Now there 
is no escaping the result: Ti Lyras is bound at this nif tes come 
hftck to Ilia god* if lit has nut quite fur gotten him- Wlut 
plnunni a lid expected is now fulfilled. In Rome, when he Imd 
completed his puixduisr. of freedom, Tityrus dpflrienred the 
hdpmg hand of the god and heard the words, in which he left 
the suppliant in possession of his own . a9 

We arc now able—tills is the first success that wo can 
record—to understand the structure of the conVfxsutoti as 
consistent and intelligible. The poet does not allow' his 
characters to lie tempted by various lively and crocum- 
stantial ideas into being diverted at once from the central 
question and losing themselves in them- The internal in 
the answer remains as lively as ever in Mollbocus—so lively* 
in fact, that he always succeeds by skilful interpellations and 
comments in bringing his friend hack to the real subject 
whenever he seems to be getting lost- This first attempt id 
interpretation does not, it is true, tell us why Virgil pre¬ 
ferred thift complicated and apparently digressing line of 
thought to the far simpler and more convincing one of 
making Tityrus go directly to Rome to recover his possessions. 
There must have \kou a powerful motive to make the poet 
disdain that obvious structure and to link the motif of the 
reinstatement with that of the purchase of freedom. 11 

To answer this question we must briefly consider bow 
the two motifs are graded in relation to one another. The 
attainment of freed on i is certainty of quite especial impor- 
toner for Tityrus; nothing is omitted to make us realize 
this. Hut despite the strong colours this motif, in the strue- 
lure of the whole, mnains ft secondary one. It is subordi¬ 
nated to the other motif* that of the god i to him, not to 
liberty, is devoted tlic purt-song of the two, that takes up 
the whole of t he second half of the poem. However great 
the other event might be, it was accomplished within the 
realm of human possibilities. In the other case it was 
something entirely unexpected, something inconceivable, 
that occurred* Iltc entu untcr with tin- god meant no more 
or less than tloiL the must coveted hic&ntig that Tityrus had 
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l>een able to imagine. freedom, was now outdone. The 
passion with which he liad desired it is express! in pictur¬ 
esque and descriptive verses, 37 f.; pregnant and powerful, 
on the other hand is set against it the picture of the gi>d 
and the brief word in which Tityrus’s destiny was spoken. 

The view' here outlined only attains its full importance* 
however, when wp briefly recall to mind the structure of the 
second half of the poem. It ha$ been justly remarked that a 
new dement in contrast to the first half now sets in. ia Here 
begins a free flow of expression, in which feeling finds un¬ 
checked vent. If the contrary fates arc again confronted, 
this is now dune in a different manner. W e have no longer 
a reproachful astonishment* a quarrelling with what must 
remain unalterable, but a visible prostration before the 
divine mi racks And at the same time the contrast of the 
two destinies k urn expressed in the form of a dialogue, 
where each tells of himself and his plight* but one voice 
(tlmt of Mdiboeus) now takes the lead* gathering into one 
the duality of experience. It includes both elements, of 
congratulation and lament, and all that the other odds is 
limited to personal emphasis and sympathy. 

In detail it is wi ordered that the praise ot the man* to 
whom home and projicrty remains assured culminates 

in a vow—nr'Vi r to let perish from his heart the image of the 
god who has worked such a marvel (5<MI3). Once again 
is sketched the extraordinary occurrence tluit gave occasion 
and subject to the Eclogue* The counterpart, the lament 
for what has been lost (tti-78), begins with the sqme event. 
One last time Mdibocus rises to passionate lamentation, when 
he included in one farewell glance all that he has last; but 
immediately gentler tones intervene, which transfigure tlic 
picture of the iinretummg past into n sentimental sorrow. 
It is these same notes llmt Tityrus in bis turn strikes - he 
shapes them into an offer of b place of rest for the coining 
night at least to the homeless wanderer* The painful ex¬ 
perience of the individual passes into the elegiac moo d ol 
twilight and so into the embrace of the great world of 
nature. Nature lakes the pain into herself, to still and 
purify it—a conduskm comparable to that of the second 
Eclogue* where Cory don in the advancing pence of evening 
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Buds bis way back from his ravings to composure and 
appeasement. 

Even the ancient commentator* had to concern themselves 
with the question, how fur VfrgU'f own experience is to 
be seen in this poem. The answer to this question is ni 
importance for the biography of Virgil, but it is not of im- 
jiortancse for the interpretation of the Eclogue as a planned 
and unitary work of art; as such, it is entirely intelligible 
in itself. If we can recognize what experience lay behind 
the poem and in what forms it was then expressed, it may 
mean a valuable addition to the interpret;! I iim that we liave 
etlresdy (irawn from the pxni itself; but it can mean im 
more than that. The poem is not only intelligible in itself, 
but it directly avoids leading us to ask directly after the 
personal background. It seems even to have been the poet's 
intention not to let any such personal experiences show 
through, but rather to hide and obscure them.* 1 It is not 
subjective experience, but the realization and! experience of 
something objective, that is the aim and content of the 
poctn. 

Our analysis of Lin structure of the poem lias been so 
exhaustive because thus alone can the decisive fact l«r made 
to appear: the ’ god ' is the very centre of the Eclogue. 
To him, to his character and bis person, the structure of the 
first half is directed; on him and his ward the whole of the 
.second pari depends. And it is not «o ordered that a mere 
subjective feeling, a personal sense of gratitude, allots this 
unique pillion to the man, Octaviun, For the moment, it 
is true, he is god for Tityrus and for none but him ; this 
fact is expressly emphasized (v. 7 : 6t}).* f Hut that does 
not mean that this divmiz&tion is a mere personal resolution, 
ail act of poetic caprice. Rather, we have tu do with a genuine 
experience which, however, bus this peculiarity, that in the 
first place it fell to TItynu and to him alone. The divine 
is everywhere no mere projection of human feeling and will 
an to a higher plane, but a real and active principle that 
"Hers itself tit man to understand. Such is the case here. 
What Tityrus achieves is, as we arc expressly told, to cog- 
jirwerre (41) the new god. that is to sny. to Income aware of 
a fact long existent, hut at first latent, if is only the time 
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of thi* Iwfio wiin g aware, not its quality, that distinguishes 
Tityrus not! his poet with turn from his age. 

To put it in other words; it is not because Octavian has 
shown himself gracious to Tityrus that be now becomes a 
god, but rather thru the net which restores to the shepherd 
his nwii property springs from the divine nature of the ruler. 
The net does not make the god, but the god manifests him¬ 
self in the net, as n Human god always manifests himself 
in such a form, in definite acts.* 8 Tiiis is as trm of Octa- 
vian's responrum (±i) as of the stroke of lightning, men¬ 
tioned just before (v. 15 f.), in which Melibocus recognised 
in advance the working of baleful powers. 

Realise what boldness there was in seeing in the young 
Ootaviim, Immediately after the civil war. the proscriptions 
and the confiscations of land, the god and the deliverer 
(prarsentix dim 41},“ But it is not only in this first recog¬ 
nition of What was still hidden from the general eye and was 
yet to reveal itself after *« short an interval, it is not in this 
alone that the importance of the Eclogue consists. No, 
[fuit importance is revealed in the fact that it was n poet 
who, running ahead of his contemporaries, pointed out tin 
way. In this r&fc of the poet, not us the creator of sub¬ 
jective experiences, but as the interpreter and leader towards 
future niins that impose themselves on his age and generation, 
is involved one of the foundations of the now epoch ; we shall 
have to deal with it more fully later. 


Chapter III 
AUGUSTUS 

I N the description of the shield of Aeneas (Aermd 8, 075 f.] 
appears at Lin. dose tlie magnificent picture of the 
decisive buttle. 1 On the one aide arc Augustus and 
with him the gods of the Roman hearth; on the other, 
Antouy* followed by the Egyptian queen and the hoard of 
Eastern auxiliaries. Uy him appear the dog-headed Anubis 
and the other misshapen demons of an alien faith : they 
strive against Ncptunus. Venus. Minerva. In the melee 
Apollo gives the decision ; his Ik»w scar es away the gods of 
the East, 

Hy tlie side of the picture of the poet we may set a passage 
from Suetonius (Augustus 9ft). Augustus, we hear* only 
dedicated himself to such of the Clustern cults as were in¬ 
herited from far distant ancestors; the others he rejected, 
That iyiu, why he respected the secret of the EJcusinian 
Mysteries, hut. when he was travelling in Egypt, omitted to 
vi^it the sacred hull, although it would hose needed liut a 
short journey.* 11c is said, too. to have praised his gram! 
SOJI, Cuius, because on his journey in tin- East he did not 
stop in Jerusalem to offer his prayers there. 

Tin:, two pieces of evidence yield a single picture—aversion 
from Oriental cult, return to the ancestral gods «f Rome, 
whether to the native Roman gods or to the borrowed world 
of gods from Greece. In this second circle one name appears 
in it place of privilege-Apollo. In saying this we have 
skeltlird some of tin most important rcllgiiuis principles of 
th« Augustan Age. They imply a complete tuniitig ftwsv 
from the development that had gone immediately'before 
them, Ihis is true nut only in the negative sense, that they 
are opposed to the guds of the Eost, but in thrir positive 
devotion to the great creation* of Greek and Roman religion. 

USD 
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I- In the year 28 b.c. whs Moated (Jhz temple that at one* 
gave its stamp trr the new epoch. Situated oti the Palatine, 
it belonged in the first instance to Apollo, in the second to 
his divine mother and sister as his companions (Propertius 
2; 31, 15 f.)* Of the splendour of the new shrine and the 
wealth of works of art with which it was equipped, the 
literary tradition, 1ms much to tell ns; no certain traces of 
it Imve yd been found, 1 But it is plain enough what this 
foundation meant, Built on a part of the imperial palace* 
in sofa private then, the temple represented the thanks for 
the help that Apollo had given in the wars against Settlor 
Pofnjiey and Antony. But* more than tins, Apollo was 
now selected to take Ills place beside the Ca pi tali tie deities 
as chief divinity of the state P This intention is proved not 
only by the institution of the Secular Games of Augustus, 
which we shall have soon to discuss but also by the new 
arrangements about the Sibylline Books. After taking over 
Jht office of pimtif&r tn&rimm irk IE uxAugustus put in 
hand a revision of the Hooks* and had them transferred from 
the cellar of the temple of Capital me Juppitcr* where they 
had up to then been placed* to the new- shrine tin the Palatine. 
This measure has been rightly taken to mean that the scat 
of Apollo was thereby made the centra of the whole gratcti* 
ritm r. i,Landing under the direction of the college, once of 
Xviri. now of XFviri. But even more impirtant b the 
second point : that the sacred Miracles, which had determined 
the action of the state in counties cases* were nrjw Closed 
from their connexion with the highest deities of the Re¬ 
publican community and assigned to Ik new house that was 

intimately connected w ith the imperial , 4 So* too,, there h 
represented on thz base of Sorrento the Palatine Apollo 
(with ids mother and sister) * at his feet crouches the 
Sibyl , 1 

Why did the choice of the Emperor fall on Apollo in 
particular ? One explanation tliiit 1ms been suggested is 
that in the gm* Julia tl*e cult of the god wm from of old at 
hcimv K nnti that we have therefore merely to do with the 
continuation of a family tradition,* Serious objection's to 
this view have recently liven raised. 7 Without making any 
final decision—umi the trivial ciunjity of our tradition would 
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make this difficult—we may establish at this point one 
decisive fact, 

Cumae b the seat of an ancient cult of Apollo that became 
authoritative for Italy, and particularly for Home, 1 At 
Cumae t he god was from of old closely associated with the 
Sibyl, and it \ms recently been observed that this connexion 
can be traced back as for as Asia Minor/ But emphasis has* 
not yet been laid on the further fact, that in Cumae the 
Sibyl, represents the deciding and more important factor in 
the association. The building of a special temple to Apollo 
belongs at earliest to the close of the sixth century. 10 to an 
age far later than the certainly ancient presence of the Sibyl 
in her cave foel&w the citadel/ 1 This primacy of the Sibyl 
is reflected again in that place, where the cult of Cumae 
was adopted, in Rome. There, too. it must be plain that th*- 
god only finds admission in the suite of the Sibylline pro* 
pineries/* Those prophecies have their place not in any 
shrine of Apollo* but on the Capitol, and it is only very much 
later that the god receives bis own shrine/ 41 

This dependence of the gud mi the goddess who has her 
home in the interior of the earth has its analogies in other 
directions. too. When wc survey the picture of the ancient 
Italian and Roman god. we cannot fail to see that the gloomy 
sides of his figure come into great prominence as against the 
bright ami luminous traits/ 4 He appear* as the power that 
scads plague nod pestilence* That is why he could be 
identified witli the god of the underworld cm Mount Surarlv, 
the Soramts pater, or with Um Vriovis who Itflongs to the 
vault" sphere (Gdiius 5 # 1*2, 12), In the shrine of Vdov is mi 
the Capitol the cult-lnuige was modelled on a type of Apollo, 
which represented him with his arrows in hU hand and t he 
gout, ii chthunic beast, at his feet ; wc may remind cmrstdves 
that tin ^acriftct of a goat was proper to this god in Rome. 11 
Particularly in the family cult of the Julian gt™ do such 
ideas seem to l save been dominant* In Bov iliac there is 
recorded on an inscription nf Republican dntc a dedication 
to Vciovis by the grntfks lulid (CEL If, 2B87}. If, then, 
we may assume u cult of ApoUa by the it will liuve been 
j. »si mi luted to that of Vctovii and have been understood 
from his dark aide, that wn* turned in the direction uf death. 
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Further, the temple of Apollo on the Flamiiiiaii meadows 
hail been vowed fin the occasion of a wvitr plague pr& 
vnletudim pppuli, The god was therefore named ntrihctw 
mid invoked hy the Vestals ;t_s AjmUli mt'dice, A/wUa Partm 
{Macrobiiis, Sat 1, IT. I5j, This conception wli* in general 
so widi^praifh 11 that Livy ('25 f 1'2, 15 r noted it as a pceulb 
arily that the ludi Apotlimres in the year 212 were instituted 
I'iiHnriw*. non mU tudinij* ergfl. 5 ~ On this occasion then 1 ap¬ 
pears. Inside llir. bulL, the goat, he longing li> 1 hr underworld, 
as sacrifice to the gwrl iLivy, op, cifc, IS ; Macrnbhtt, Sni. 
I, IT, 2T*). Into the other cults of Apollo in Italy. whether 
Greek or Etruscan, we cannot enter he re. u But a glance 
at the Apollo of Veil seems to show lltui here* too, it was the 
gloomy and baleful traits that found express ion* 

From such an attitude the age of Augustus was far removed* 
It is the daEYiiing figure of the Olympian god that now steps 
out of its former concealment. In this form, us the incor¬ 
poration af divine majesty, restraint and dignified aloofness, 
Apollo was supremely fitted to express the tone of a 1 classic * 
:j -. That v>h\ tin: n- w tporh of Augustus wits ;d«k 

to recognize in him the god who expressed itv innermost 
being. 

Up to now Rome had been forbidden to come into contact 
with the bloom of Greek culture, with the great creations of 
th t Of lb to fourth century. It had indeed run a course 
parallel to the nrciutic period and, then again „ to the age of 
Hellenism, but precisely in those two centuries uu inter¬ 
ruption had oeenrred. Xow the last ground wak recovered. 
For the first time in the emirae of her history Rome set about 
understanding the classical creations of poetry, above oil* 
but of art as well* for what they truly were* Lite? norm and 
fulfilment of Greek character* and on this model raising 
her own creations to u like height. It is no accident* then, 
but thu deepest expression of the movement of the age, if 
it eluw as its own the god who expressed letter than any 
other the classical Idea, Apollo. 

It is perhaps m the Secular celebrations of tlu- year 17 
me, that the change in thr picture of Apollo finds its mo^t 
vigorous expression. It is known to us down to its very 
details from the Acts, preserved in the inscription, i# and in 
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the Carmen of Horace. ss 1'he belief in th< coming duwti of 
a new ngt, prep.ured by the hopes of the lust century and 
given expression in the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil, was here 
worked out within the framework of cult. In a purely 
external way the festival of Augustus falls apart Trow the 
series of Republican gaecula, beginning with the year S4<l r 
and is distinguished from them, with their interval of a 
hundred years, by its recurrence after on® hundred and 
ten years ; *■ hut even greater is the change in inner meaning. 
If, of old, men celebrated the close of a swmlum, at which 
the Kin-laden old time was carried to the grave and sacrifice 
was accordingly made to the gods of the underworld, tin- 
new ceremonies were rather designed to introduce u fresh 
beginning full or liappy promise. Nut the nether powers, 
hut the nurturing and benignant powers of nature were in¬ 
voked, above ail, the gods of heaven, who held in their hands 
thu destinies of the commonwealth. And here appears, 
beside Jupiter and Juno, with equal rights, In bond with 
his sister Diana, Apollo, The goal, who bus his place in I lie 
imperial house, is set beside the ancient deities of the Capitol* 
In harmony with Lhe new moixi, it is no longer his baleful 
and dark activity that comes into prominence:, hut in thu 
Carmnt of Horace he appears, ns we shall see later, as the 
lord of the happy future of Rome and, as such, in tune with 
thr heavenly Jupiter and Juno, as also with the Iwnignant 
and bountiful gods of thu earth. 

15. At the outset we tried to grasp the history of Homan re¬ 
ligion rind iof Roman culture, in general, us a dialectical 
process, in which was assigned to Greece the rfik- of uwakencr 
and. quiekeuer in the development of the specifically Roman 
clement. It is an important confirmation of this view that 
that profound acceptance of the religious idea of Greece, 
Unit wa% implied in the appropriation of the classical form 
of Apollo, goes hand in hand with an equally deep and 
pregnant, grasp of Roman religion. This finds its vent in 
the most diverse directions; in tluc restoration of ruined 
shrines, in the new ordering of the priestly colleges., and nut 
least in the recognition that the reverence- for the gods was 
one of the foundations of the Roman state and Roman 
character in general. Men remembered their ancient title 
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to fame—that it was the sense of the stipcnmtural mid thr 
careful heeding of it in which Ronu surpassed ill oilier 
peoples (Cicero, dc mrp- VJ : pfantr ne TfUgvmc ntqtu 

hue unn xapientia* qtml de&rum numinr omnia rrj*i gubtrnartquf 
pavpejritnuS' umnes gtinles ntUiom^ue ctuperammus)* 

Before ever August us could boast «f having during his 
sixth consulship (28 w*c.) restored no fewer than 82 temples 
(Affjri, A tie. t,. ITf*), Horace find already raised his voice to 
demand the same thing. In the return to the old beliefs, the 
visible feign of which consisted for 1dm in the restoration of 
the decayed shrines, lie saw the only possibility of salvation 
(c. 3, 0), Just ;is reverence for the gods laid once brought 
the state bh-ssing; $o had the turning away from them meant 
the beginning uf all disaster- In this context is uttered the 
word about the di jLcglcdi {v, 7), and from this we can deduce 
what had always formed the contrast to the negtegere of the 
gods, the religwA* This* then* for Horace meant the 
restoration of the temples. 

Again, Lu the work of Livy, who on one oc&mtm expressly 
celebrate* the Emperor m tcmplorum omnium tondiior i*e 
reslitutor (k 20* 7) h such thoughts recur. In an event in 
the early history of Rome* in the speech of Cn mi Lius, in 
which In* colls upon the people to rebuild the city* destroyed 
hy the Hauls f;\ 51 f.) p the historian expressed as in a mirror 
the emotions that were moving hirn und his age* Just m in 
Horace the reverence and the neglect of the gods arc con¬ 
trasted ns the decisive factors. It was through the wgli* 
gtniia divini culius (Jk £k I) that the disaster had then fnlhm 
upon Rome. It was the rdigio* on the other hand, the 
elaborate 4 attention T to the gods and to the warnings that 
they impart* the exact observation of the honour* that they 
demand 11 —it wa* this that had in the joust worked for good 
and that would continue so to work. 4 * 

It ia obvious that the restoration of the temples could only 
represent one side of the new interest that was expressing 
itself for the ancestral religion. .\Joug with it goes Lht rt> 
sumption of obsolete rites and ceremonies ; this began with 
the solemn declaration of war in the old fashion, which 
Deluvium undertook tm ftiitd against Cleopatra in the year 
32 ii j £* A spiral importance was claimed by the reform 
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of the priuthocidli nut only were completely forgotten 
sock-tica, such jis thtwe of Line Titii nr lhe Arval Brethren, 
recoiled to life, but Augustus with hU closest friends entered 
into them. In I Hi- way lit set im example tor the senatorial 
nobility, which now remembered its former importance as 
bearer of the statc-etdt and religion of Rome and resumed 
the tradition that had been interrupted by the civil wars ; 
this, was to be of special significance for the future. The 
Emperor was concerned to give the necessary basis in public 
law to this revival by admitting, licsidv tlic senators, only 
the knights to places in the priest hoods; the rest of the 
citizen body remained excluded.** 

When Augustus finally, in the year 1*2 u.c. t reached the 
office of pontifex marimta and thus connected it for ever 
with the Empire, his endeavours were extended anew to 
the colleges, that were now art immediately under his control. 
He sought to overcome the aversion of the noble families 
to making t heir daughters Vestals by increasing the honours 
accorded to them arid, farther, by the observation Unit he 
himself, had any uf his granddaughters been of the prescribed 
age, would not have hesitated to set the example (Suetonius, 
Aug. HI. HI. Even the difficult task of finding an incumbent 
for the post of jlttiitcti Diulu, that had been unoccupied for 
Seventy-five years, was sol vet! Iiy a mitigation of the sacral 
obligations to which thuL office was subject. 

Reside this pronounced ns t unit inn of old forms, we died 
occasionally with an institution which mails itself of the 
old to fulfil new purposes, liming out of the special position 
of the Prindpatc. This is what corresponds on the Roman 
side to the return to the classical creations of Greek religion. 
Just as the temple of Apollo on the Palatine had liven built 
in toh prtrota mid thus linked to the imperial palace, so 
now, after the adaption of the offic e of poiUifix maximum by 
Augustus, there was dedicated a new shrine Id Vista on tin: 
same spot. It took its plaeu liesidc the venerable temple of 
the goddess on t he forum, to which as to hardly another sit' 
was attached the memory of the undent religion of Rome. 
The idea of monarchy, that had played its part, among other 
motives, in the new establishment of the Greek cult, now 
express** itsejf nn the Elomiui $idt\ In the connexion 
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with Apollo mid Vote was expressed the fart that the* 
imperial house had become a centre of the whole cult of the 
city of Rome. This is once again shown in pictorial form 
on the base of Sorrento* for there appear on it not only 
Apollo of the Palatine, hut also the new imperial VestaJ* 
Our last remarks have brought us to a point where the 
reform of Augustus ceases to be a mere turning back to a 
past world* a reawakening nf its religious values. The 
Friiidpnte in its very nature was something that had not 
been there before; if it now sought and found expression 
in the religion of the state, the iiuiti tut ions thus created w ere 
bound to represent an innovation on what had been. 

This, however, docs not mean to say that a break with 
the past was at once involved. Such an attitude stands in 
direct contrast to the Roman nature, of which it is definitely 
characteristic, that it can only advance to new and decisive 
formulation and creation mi the bash* of the old. Just as 
the Principatc itself only developed its special nature from 
the use of existent forms and visibly laid stress on a con¬ 
tinuity of this kind, so were even the new creations of 
Augustus in the state-cult no more than a continuation of 
what was already present in Roman belief* 

While those new creations of 1 hr Emperor were in sonic 
measure directed to raise the glory of the Julian house and. 
with it the greatness of the ddfkd fatlwr by adoption of 
Augustus, a point of contact was offered In the old religion, 
and in general in the old conceptions, by the idea of the 
family (gens). It appears cverwht rv in Roman lii* as a very 
living and effective force * Ucgel has wanted to see in it one 
of the vital foundations. The divine worship of ancestors, 
the authoritative force of all that they have done and de¬ 
termined, the conception of their existence as a challenge 
and a protection for their descendants, meets us at more than 
one point. How vividly the age of Augustus was still aware 
of such things may be illustrated by a single example* When 
Genua mens, in hi* last German campaign, leads his fleet 
into the emud that bore the name of his father, at Lhe 
moment when he is hoping to tomptete the work of the 
dead, he cries out to him us mighty helper in the undertaking 
that ky before him ; prccatm . . . Drmum patron td sc 
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cnder 1 ? ansnm Uhnui plpeahaqun e&rtnplo ac memoria con- 
siUorum atque opcrim hamnet (Tacitus. Ann. a, 8). 

It was in this sphere, as we have observed, that Augustus 
was bound to find his point of departure. To correspond 
to the unit |nr position of tin imperial house, compnrttU' 1 
to nothing that had gone lo-fore it. all the mggritions s«p- 
plied by the private practice.' of cults were raised to the grand 
scale and made obligatory on the whole community. From 
this special cult of the reigning house, that not only wont 
bock to Venus ns divine ancestress, hut also could recently 
number a god umong her descendants, was bound to arise 
a tendency for it to take its place with equal rights beside 
the plaoe-s of worship of LJit former god's, full as they were 
of the memories of the Republican age, and even to put them 
in the shade. 

The beginning id these efforts wa> marked by the dedi¬ 
cation of the *wfjv-. divi lulii mi the old forum !‘iU n.e.) and 
i hr completion of a new forum, which had been tagun by 
Caesar himself siud which was now names] the Furum 
Julmm.- r But it was not till the year 2 a,c. that the com¬ 
pletion of Lilt Forum Augustum marked the climax of the 
innovations i lull aimed at the divine glorification of Augus¬ 
ts* own house. Not only in its architectural form did it 
murk an epoch," but even more by the place that it touk 
within the cull of the state. Fur whereas, in the first cases, 
the great Caesar, like the ancestress of the Julian line, wor¬ 
shipped on the forum as \ chub Genctrjx, took his place with 
ctpifll privilege beside the older gods, just ns the forum itself 
took its place beside the former He publican market-place, 
so the last-named foundation no longer confine.* itself to 
aiming at equality of rights with the shrines already in 
existence. For tlic first time special privileges were de¬ 
li bora l dr allotted to tile new creation. This endeavour, 
whivli had already found expression, after the adoption of the 
oiTti-' of pontiff* ma.rirtms, in August us’* transference of the 
Sibylline prophecies from the Capitol to the temple of Aiwllu 
'in thi- J ahum-.', nr m i n> ni-m of n iil-w- mi>u.r;d 
A, not: of Vesta, now undergoes a. very wide increase in scope. 

The principle of the change is important and requires 
closer study. It has its xuudogy in the strictly political 
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sphere. Whilst the Principal? in its beginnings was anxiously 
careful to appear as the continuation and fulfilment of the 
old constitution and. to avoid every apparent break with the 
past, from the decisive year S3 n.e* 11 r.hb connexion with 
the inherited forms of state is no longer preserved in the 
former measure. In both cases the form of monarchy, as 
time goes on, shows itself in increasingly unveiled form. 
Tlius, the new temple of Mars, which was 1>egun soon after 
that year, was not only built once again in solo privaio t but 
Augustus, equip[X'd this place, that was linked to nil the 
memories of the Julian house, with a number of privileges 
which left far behind all tliat had gone before it. The Special 
position of this temple wns the more important in the sequel, 
as all those privileges hud in the old time been peculiar to 
the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol. a * Now they were 
taken from it and transfexvd to lire new shrine which so 
visibly incorporated the Prmcipiile in itself. 

The immediate ami dose connexion of new foundations 
with the ini]aerial house and the deliberate emphasizing of 
such cults us were related to the Julian gent gives us occasion 
to consider one final point. The more Unit the imperial 
interest comes to the fore in the cult of the state, the more 
must we wish to know wh&L position the princcps had allotted 
to himself in the I’nimevrork of his religious innovations. 

3, The question lias recently been attacked in an essay 
by O. luimtscli. 11 For him Octavian and Antony embody 
in themselves the decisive contrasts in the field of religion 
us of politics. The one, devoted to the cull of Dionysos and 
its already Orientalized form, allows himself to be celebrated 
in loud triumphal processions as the risen lard and god of 
the inhabited world, whilst the measured and dignified 
nature of the other those the opposite pole in the divine 
world; in this moment of the world's liistorv Apollo con¬ 
fronts Diunysm. And to suit the tendency to self-command, 
clarity and fine aloofness, no apotheosis of the ruler? s~ 
achieved here. Apollo is protector of the ptinrqpt : bis 
I is that of Apollo, but in person he must not be tire 
god.** 

That this contrast implies the realization of sometiung of 
importance need hardly be emphasized- The connexion 
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with what we said at starting about the aversion of Augustus 
to Oriental deities and his preference for Apollo will easily 
be established. Into the whole tango of questions, which 
Immbdi lias touched on in connexion with fits main thtsi$( 
wc cannot here enter; ** one of the most important, that 
of the nligious meaning of the age of Augustus, will come 
up for discussion in the next chapter. Here we wffl only 
tr\ to answer the question, how did the Emperor himself 
and his immediate friends wish his relationship to Apollo 
to Ik- understood ? The attempt cannot lx; made without 
previous discussion of the far more comprehensive problem, 
ot whether Augustus really disdained any kind of divine 
rank for his own person* 

Put in this way, the question has, of course, no meaning 
except for Rome and its state-cuit. For the provinces the 
answer is, that the Emperor there accepted the offer of 
divine honours, whether tar himself atone or in cunncxian 
with the goddess Roma, of whom we have atwadv laid 
something to say. From now on temples of Augustus (or 
Ot ^/fctiToc Kaioa#) appear not only in the provinces, but also 
m the communities of Italy. The divine worship of the 
Emperor, then, was introduced in nil parts of the Empire, 
and the capital alone made an exception. Here, in the 
capital, was established the strict principle*• strict in men's 

TtTY. 11 T w * t ‘ sioiiati >' infringed inter (Dio Cassius 
Y' ‘ <jn y the dcaJ nikt CCjuJ J become n god In 

the itate-oulL The direct model suppli«l by the con- 

vetratiivn o( Caesar, who hod W-,i adopted among the gods 
of the state by n decree of the senate and people h, the vear 
"" d h “ d a temple on the forum thirteen 

ditL wbseaa the dictator had experienced 

divme honour-, in fats own person even while on carta." the 
Emperor rejected like hommrs for himself in Ids lifetime, ami 
contented hmsdf with the title of Divi Mil*. 

We can now pul our question in a more precise form- 

w L'teSritoibL *"? md Cmy kind of divine quality 

was dmie.1 to the hvmg Emperor ? Was it really the case 

tSLUSlSl ^ ?“ ^ *** « M whilst the 

A gained man and never more than man ! 

A distinction there certainly is. R 0)Ium thought never 
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admitted the deification of n living man. On the other 
hand, not only am the dead Emperor become Divus, but 
every dead man at the moment of hk decease joins the ranks 
of the di manes, about whose character the description of 
them as * gods 1 leaves no doubt. Despite many differences 
in detail, the analogy of the two conceptions b unmistakable. 
And yet, here as dscwhw, the limits were less strictly ob¬ 
served than uuf systematic inquiry might be disposed to 
allow.® 1 

What lifted Augustus nt once above the human sphere was 
the universal consciousness of bis unique historical greatness 
The poets, Virgil and Horace, too. were the first to see the 
divine element in the figure of the ruler and [muse it in 
enthusiastic terms, What Ls implied in this first disclosure 
of the divine character to the p«wrts will have to lx considered 
later. Here we: art- only Interested in their utterances, so 
far us they found an echo in the statensulL They had at least 
given a hint, suggested a direction* It was inevitable that 
the official view should trend similar paths. 

The very l ilie of Dhn Jllim Involved a special right, which 
raised its possessor above other men. 0T Virgil reflects this 
peculiarity in pictorial form, when Augustus on the shield 
of Aeneas (Aen. fi„ ft#*} f.) appears with t he stur of Divm 
Julius above bis head and enveloped in a fiery glory. But 
even within the cult of the state* the Emperor took up a 
special position. However decidedly he removed from 
himself every trace of veneration tluiE, might have led to 
his enrolment among the gods of the slate, he bv no means 
disdained divine honours. We need only quote a few ex¬ 
amples, without fittempting to exhaust the list. 

To this content belong the facts, that av early as the year 
29 his name was enrolled in the hymn of the Sniii (Dio 
Cassius 51. 20, 1; cp, Mon, Anc * 2 t Sit* 1, 5* 1? gr.b and that 
the day on which he entered the city was celebrated with 
sacrifices and declared to be a day of festival. The same 
is true of the right to wear the WTcath of the triumpher at 
all public ceremonies (Dio Cassius* loc* cit. 2), And just ns 
that day of festival found its completion in the celebration 
of the return of Augustus from the East (ID me*) and the 
erection of the ara Fortunne Redacts, so too wits the hommr 
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of the wreath completed by the permission to wear it and 
the costume of the triumpher {ioO ijj nwjVQfjlq t Dio Cassius, 
53. 20, 3) oil the tirst tiny of every year. Both were parts 
of that garb which made the triumpher on his solemn pro¬ 
cession to the Capitol appear ns the image of Jupiter Optimum 
Maximus,** Tills attribute of the gud himself, which the 
Republic tiad only allowed to its chief magistrate in the one 
supreme and most solemn monimt, was allotted to the 
Emperor as a permanent right. 

In this contest sufficient attention docs not seem to have 
been given to the dedication of she ora Pads Augusta* on 
the Field of Mars. On his return from Spain and Gaul in 
the year 13 a.c. Augustus declined the altar intended for 
him in person in the senate-house,* 4 hut did accept another 
altar assigned to the goddess of peace. It is the shrine, 
erected four years later, to which the reliefs that survive 
in many fragments belong; they arc the masterpiece of 
Augusta)i art, Bui even better than these pictures on the 
monument docs the last Ode of Horace {c, 4, 15) give us an 
idea of the thoughts and conceptions that were connected 
with this foundation. Vital was the connexion with Augustus 
himself. It finds expression in the very name, that run 
only mean that pence proceeds from the Emperor himself. 1 ' 
In the Ode of Horace this finds its confirmation; but, more 
than that, when at the close, in the circle of the family 
and under cover of the time-honoured forms {rite dcas priu# 
mtpTt'Ciiti : 28), the praise of the heroes is sung, who have: 
founded the greatness of Home, among the progenies Fcruris 
we may think not only of Aeneas, but also of his imperial 
descendants.* 1 Just as the divine worship of the pence 1 that 
proceeds from the Emperor casts on him a reflection of 
divinity, so does the connexion with the great men of 
the past t f Rome bring him into the neighbourhood of 
thr gods, especially if we may give a general meaning, 
beyond its special occasion, to u remark that goes back to 
Augustus himself , — prosimum ti dis i tumor tulihuji liottown 
memoriae durum praestitit, qui impertum p. R. cs orfirimo 
minimum trddidivwni {Suetonius, Jug, 31 . $).« So. in this 
ease, despite the refusal of direct divine honours, a special 
position is resented to the prinetpt, which, without directly 
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expressing it, hints at a closer relationship to thr world of 
the divine. 

Tlie worsliip of the imperial genius must also be taken into 
account. Oner again its origins go far back in history. As 
early as the year 2fl a decree of the senate prescribed a 
libation of wine to that deity at all public and private meal* 
(Dio Cassius 51, 10, 7; cp, Horace, c. 4, 5, 31 L ; Fetronius 
00). This regulation was supplemented by the association 
in cult of the genius August* with the worship of the Lares 
at the Compitn, which received its final form in the year 
7 n.c.** This worship of the imperial jgeiWJW once again 
gtK-s hack 1 h i an Hiiciuiil Roman conception ; for every Roman 
recognised in hi* own gittius not only his ptsoiuii wimpanioo 
iiini the Ivgctter of his body, hut l he go I ns well. 1 ' But 
when the gpfiiiw of Augustus was minived from this throng 
of private genii and its worship was made obligatory ou all, 
the special position of the Enip’ror, raised above the ordinary 
human sphere, once again found expression, 

Ol' decisive importance rent runs the name Augustus itself, 
which Octnviau accepted in the year 27 on the proposition 
of Munatius Fbincus. Dio Cassius 59, lfl, 8, interprets it thus t 
.4i?>’criwTo; Lit xi tl ztltvS* ti $ xord fy$§djgum; &v fatxhftri. anil 
observes mirra y&Q td ^TTpnirfirn xui rei lepromin d^iowia 
7 t/>Qa<tyogi dam; The tradition of the word, that meets us 
for the first time in the augustum augurhtm of tlniiim {Ann. 
5U2 V., cp. 77 f_), always points to the sacral sphere; it is 
often associated with \u nctus and fcligtostis.** Tire proper 
meaning suggest* that something is meant that goes beyond 
the hiimun realm and draws near lu the divine, :<4though the 
superhuman elemmt is not definitely described as divine, 
this, even if implied, is left vague.as far as direct expression 
in language is concerned. 

In Ovid, Mel. is, 72 f., for example, Fallas represents on 
her web the twelve gods, sitting in augwtia gravitate on their 
lofty thrones. This means to say that they were indeed 
human in form, buL tluiL by that quality they were lifted 
above the merely human. In similar style Kvander remarks 
(Livy 1, 7, u.) in the stranger twbtium fornmmque . . . all- 
quantum umpUemn augusiiorrmquc Alumina, and thus recog¬ 
nizes in him Hercules. The word can evs-n be mwl of a 
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ghostly separation {Livy 8 . 6. !>; :i, 10); and Hercules 
Ik- gins, at tin- mom rat of his ascent to heaven. taautr „ * , 
valrri . , * ct augtiatu fieri graeitote veretuius [Ovid, Mel. ft, 
26ft f.). Dio Cassius, then, in his interpretation, lias hit the 
mark. We must admit that is Lbs description as Augustus 
an actual elevation above the human sphere is expressed, 
the unspoken presence of tliat which, in more positive style, 
Vitruvius, in his dedication of hi* work, comprehends in the 
solemn address; Divtna tua men# et numen, imperator Caesar. or 
in wlmt found expression in the state-cult of Home even in the 
iifrt ime of the Emperor in the sacrifice for the mi mm AuguxtL 17 

One further case will at once make this dear. The story 
is told in Suetonius, Aug. 84, 5f„ of liow Octavius, the 
father of the future ruler, lmd Lhc ^rcihicsi of his son pro¬ 
phesied to him by the Tliradan orach of Dionysos, In 
the following night he saw in a dream JUtum moriali speck 
umpf&ram, decked with the symbols of Jupiter Op Li tuns 
Maximus. Iti these words is revealed that very peculiarity 
that forms the content of the ward Augustus. Here again 
is the connexion with the external appearance of the Capi* 
tnline god, which has met us already in the wearing of the 
triumphal garb and of the wreath of victory and has been 
interpreted as a point of contact with the divine sphere In 
the narrative of Suetonius the two haw blended into one 
picture a proof that the Underlying conception is everywhere 
a uxed and consistent one. 

Il we set out from this resuit, we arc able to give aq, inter* 
ptetalion of the relation of the Emperor to other deftics eu 
wdUnd.m particular, to Apollo, different from anv that has 
hitherto been given. In the ease of Caesar, men did not 
shrink from rail mg him Jupiter Julius outright (I)io Cns- 
sins 4-1. 6, 4): but with Augustus in this ease we may cxixrt 
a more cautious farm of expression, The contact with the 

r ‘ n th '» case too, hut iu the 

Cult of the state itself a direct identification of the living 

Emperor wdh the god was not achieved. At this point our 
s ud> has need to go back some way up-stream. Hep inning 
jo h a cose thut at fiat appears quite distinct, it will vet cud 

X*K£t£ “' y to ** “” du,k "‘«* hki ‘« w 
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In the second Ode of his First Book, Horace speaks of 
Mercury jus having descended to earth and having entered 
into the person of Octavinn. The precise form of words 
gives us to understand that the god has laid aside his heavenly 
form and has taken instead tin- appearance and features of 
the young ndc-r. Although belonging in his origin to the 
heavenly sphere, Mercury allows himself to be identified 
with the avenger of Caesar, sojourning on earth (11 f.),** 
From what source the poet got this idea need not Inc asked 
here; “ enough that it docs not appeui in Horace alone, 
hut finds its counterpart in i monument of private cult. 

The master of the altar of Bologna has given pictorial 
expression to a similar thought. Here Home nppems, 
hastening ah rad of a Mercury who follows her. lit: himself, 
hearing in his right hand the end uecus, in his left the purse, 
unmistakably wears the features of the Emixror. 1 * The 
same device has been employed by the artist of a cameo of 
like date. There, too, Appears the god, with the staff of the 
herald at hh side, again as the idealized picture of the 
Emperor.* 1 The comparison with the words of Horace, that 
forces itself on us, yields in one point at least what we may 
call a literal agreement. 4 * In both coses the earthly op* 
penrunec of the god, the form in which he manifests himself 
visibly to his worshippers, is identical with the out wan! 
likeness of the ruler. In this, following Roma, the god 
brings to human-kind blessing and success, 

Tlie identification of Octavinn with Mercury, it is true, 
was destined to remain an isolated phenomenon. Whrrwcr 
it appears. f '* it belongs to thv practice of private tiult. Into 
the religion of the state it never found admittance. Vet 
even for that cult it has a certain significance, inasmuch 
os It opens the way to a more correct view of another case 
than was possible before. And here we cotuc back to the 
question which formed our startinu-lKtint — the relation of 
the Emjjetor to Apollo, 

According to a note of Ps.-Acrc on Horace, Ep. 1, 3, IT, 
Alignsti Li actually set up a statue of himself in the library of 
the temple on the Palatine, hatriht ae statu Apollinh- To 
reject this note offhand is impossible in view of the two 
types of Mercury just described- Just as the image of 
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Mercury appeared there, so there appears here a statue of 
the type of Apollo with the features of the portrait of the 
Emperor, But the underlying conception Li distinct in 
one point at least i the god has not descended to earth and 
taken the form of tin- ruler, but the ruler, on t he contrary, 
has been deliberately raided above humanity and brought 
near to the divine sphere, Tim apparently trivial difference 
has, nevertheless some importance; for, in this second ease, 
a direct identification of the rider with Apollo is avoided. 
This tits in perfectly with Hint picture of the position of 
Augustus that we have sketched ; the public statue, erected 
by Augustus himself, is distinguished from the private: dedi¬ 
cation by an emphatic reticence. 

A second notice concerns us here. Sereins, too (Ed. 
l. 10), knows of a statue of Augustus cum Apoltinis cuncri# 
ituigmbttt —whether he means the one just mentioned or 
another b not clear. In any case the mention of the divine 
insignia reminds usofthir story that we quoted from Suetonius, 
where there appears to Octavius in a dream the form of his 
*on, cum futmine ft sccptio eamtUqu* lovis Optimi Marimi 
tic fmliattt tyjfQiut, super tiiiiTCtiturn cumtm, bi.i genis rgui's 
camhn- txhnio trukentibu* {Aug. 91. is), Wc go on to think 
of nil t hoy institutions of which we have spoken m which 
th “ dream was realized—the triumphal robe and the wreath, 
which the Emperor was permitted to wear. As pint* «f thr 
costume of the triumpher they belong at the same time to 
Jupiter of the Capitol, Here again, then, Augustus itnpear-i 
with the symbols of u god. 

In spilt' 1 of such agreement Ihcre b one difference that 
should nut be forgotten. The significance of the ripj>catimcc 
m public in triumphal costume and that of the statue of 
Augustus m the pose of Apollo are not the same. In the mu? 
ease we have an institution of the cult of the state, which 
hiy ‘ ll * ”*» “» ihe ordering of the triumph ; in the 

fihrr, the claims of the Emperor are; merely worked out in 
tile sphere of artistic creation. But a certain claim mu 
involved, as u proved by the fact, that Augustus himself 
ordered the setting up of the statue in the Palatine lihrnrv. 
It was his own wish, w« may fairly assume, to be seen in 
sue aik ApolJt>4ik<r form. An occurrence out of the early 
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carrrr of 0ttavian* which has usually been disposed of as 
ft mm* youthful folly, now assumes a new light- 

We refer to the etna Andzxubw: of the ywf 40, 14 at which 
Ootftviui liimself appeared in the rule of Apnllo* W v only 
know of this performance from Suetonius Tu h ! --}► 

whose- sources in the main ^ the polemic of Antony and a 
city satire, which bran tied this imitation of the IfdiVrferotum 
of the twelve gods us frivolous licence. That this hostile 
attitude was partly determined by a famine, that reigned 
ut the time in the city p h expressly told u s. This means, 
however, that the polemic can hardly give fair evidence for 
the idea which Octavian himself wished to express in this 
perfamuince, That a mere frivolity was necessarily intended 
is by no means proved ; there is certainly a possibility that 
this ''whs the lirst occasion on which the element of Apollo m 
Oct&vian found expressirm as a pose and a claim, it. is 
probable that a direct identification with the god was in- 
tended ; but however we decide that question* the opposition 
of public opinion m Rome drove Gctavinn at once to greater 
restraint. After this, it was only in plastic form that ex¬ 
pression was given to that which Oct avian had not shrunk 
i><nil txpressing in hin own person. 

The relation of the exact opposite of Octavian, of Antony, to 
Dionysos, <J* itd/ftc/ra cmrelppoicwi > ;U efrreotraSb* iutmlif dit v/j.i'c^y 
(Plutarch* Anl. 75), A * came very close nl first in one point 
ten Augustus’s endeavours. More we most not say, For lifter 
that imitation of the kvti$tcrnium wt may fairly speak of 
^ deepening and purification of the idea of Apollo in the 
experience of Augustus. Despite his lively cdhseiouBnws 
of his own Apollo-like nat uliv< lie bowed to the Roman view* 
which refused the direct apotheosis of a living man. In so 
doing, Augustus was certainly true in a deeper sense than 
Indore to the real nature of Apollo himself* who express! 
letter than any other the warning to mankind to regard 
moderation and to remember its frailty- Rut the sense of 
inner unity with Apollo and nil that belongs to him survived 
tins raumeiatiun in the mind iff the ikuperor himself- and 
of others; too. The succeeding age grasped what he thought 
he might claim for himself and sanctioned his unity of form 
with the god. 
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On the altar of Cartilage, which was erected for the gma' 
Augusta, in the seated figure of Apollo of out side-relief tuts 
been recognized the statue of the temple of Augustus, begun 
by Tiberius and completed by Caligula. As such it must 
have borne The features of the Emperor himself,** and here 
again is expressed the connexion that we have already 
observed. Now. however, this conception has passed all 
earlier bounds mid has become regular for the cult of the 
state. Its effects are seen in another direction as well. 
Only if the connexion of form with Apollo was felt in the 
person of Augustus can we understand that strange inter¬ 
pretation of n famous verse of Virgil, that appear; in the 
commentary of Servius. It was thought justifiable to apptv 
the prophecy of blessing: 

Canto Jove Lucina, lutu min regnal Apollo, 

to Augustus and his sister; quidam . . . Ortatiiam sororem 
Avgust* tigntjUori adfirmat ipttttnqur Auguitum ApoMnem 
(on v. It)). Front this it wns but a step to the assertion that 
Apollo himself had visited the mother of Gqtavian and that 
the Emperor was thus the son of )hc god. The source of 
Suetonius already knew this legend in nil its essential features 

(/fug. ut. t), wen if it underwent further development 
later (Dio Cassius, 15, t, a). t: 


Chapter IV 

THE RELIGION OF THE AGE OF AUGUSTUS 

T IE question is always being raised whether it is 
proper to speak of a religion of the age of Augustus, 
at least of one that deserves the name in the strict 
and proper sense and that derives its powers from something 
more than political motives. As in the forms of the state, 
so too in the reorganization of religion and cult, scholars 
have thought that they could recognise a mere creation of 
the Emperor himself. Dictated by the will of the Emperor 
not merely to restore the state, hut to build it up in such a 
way that the peram of the + prineeps 1 should be the real centre 
of support for its structure* that order seemed to luivc taken 
shape entirely under the influence of expediency and'Calcu¬ 
lation* Of a true and deep relation to religion, in the 
Emperor at toast, there need, it was thought, be nep question* 
It might appear as a confirmation of this view that the 
age itself seemed incapable of an original religious move¬ 
ment, The hibt years of the Republic had set the seal on 
the recoil from the gods of tradition. The philosophy of 
Epicurus* which banished them to a blissful middle kingdom, 
not to he reached by any human appeal* could at the beginning 
of this age count the best Romans among its adherent 
lienee it seemed impossible to credit the following age with 
a belief of the old kind* Whatever was offered in the way of 
outward glories, whether solemn ceremonies of cuit f grand 
new buildings or restoration of the ofd, could only be designed 
to work externally on the great masses of the people. For 
the others, the philosophic speculations about the nature 
mid activities of the gods—alcove all, the theology of the 
Stoa—supplied a practical means of disposing of Hie inherited 
exceptions,, 

Such is the view that lit ill finds supporters to-day* that 

SOT 
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may even, if we tii <regard u fe w exceptions, 1 rank as orthodox. 
Cliamctcristic of it is its predominantly negative attitude 
to its subject, whether that lie Augustus himself or his age. 
If we tire to attempt an appraisement fundamentally different 
from this in kind, we must begin with the total religious 
content of the age. The great personality who lifts given 
it his name and imprint will only come within our survey 
later. 

1. If once we raise the question, how the general view of 
the Augustan religion that we have sketched was readied, 
we shall feci the need to extend our inquiry to the general 
assumptions tlmt underlie that verdict. Such assumptions, 
especially ns they usually apj>car without warning, arc more 
im [tartant thou they at first seem. In this case one is 
tempted to regard them as the very foundation on which 
the reigning verdict is hosed. This is seen dearly the 
moment Uiat We look away from I he details and extricate 
thi- general view that underlies them. 

It seems to me that what bos determined research up to 
now is the fact that it pictures historical time, like physical 
time, os a uniform continuum. The development that 
takes place in it from one historical event to another must 
therefore follow in a movement that advances step by step. 
It is a quantitative process; one stage of development passes 
©vet into another by a gradual increase or decrease, by an 
addition or a subtraction. The differences of quality that 
are actually present are, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
so completely obliterated that one might almost suppose 
thin nil historical change is at bottom nothing hut the quan¬ 
titative differentiation of a uniform mate rial. But that. It 
was supposed, was the only way in which historical develop¬ 
ment us such could become intelligible. By this gradual 
Athanct f determined by Uvs, the oiming of new stages 
would at lirst be bidden from the genrred Consciousness and 
the disturbance that is involved in all change would thus 
be softened. 1 hsis it was possible, without any too violent 

interference w ' t ;^ ^ former stock of ideas, for &ometliing 
new to prepare its way, gam admittance anil then, advance to 
triumph. 

The possibility of such an interpretation has been sought 
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in vain in the appearance of the epoch of Augustus mid of 
its new attitude to religion, The epoch ami its religion 
are not something that simply occurred, something that 
ripened to full growth ; thdr appearance ii linked in time 
with the appearance of the ruler : the new dement is there 
overnight. First, we find a heyday of the t cochin c* of 
Epicurus, mi drgtn.it scepticism or, at best, a philosophic 
interjjndafhin of the popular belief—aml, a few years later, 
a complete change or heart—vrlmt had tofarr been scorned 
not only taken seriously t but almost reeognisved us the meaning 
of human existence. Here the assumption seemed to impose 
itself nn us, that this could not lie uuvtiling normal, any growth 
in the field of religion proper, hut that it must be an assumed 
altitude, tht motives of which must toe sought elsewhere, in 
some influence exerted from outside. 

And yet, a view that appeals to the uniformity and con¬ 
tinuity of historical time and to the conception of develop 
ment tJiat h bound up with it i> by no menus Llic only 
f&ossible one, nor is it particularly convincing or fruitful. 
We should rather consider whether historical time cannot 
be conceived of as something discontinuous and disparate. 
We should then have to distinguish between times that in a 
lustoncal sense arc full of importance and times that arc 
empty of it, times that an- full of character and times that 
are not; there would be no gradual passage from one tu 
the other, but a manifest cessation and rewmmeneement* 
It hua been, observed that nature allows herself rbyth^ 
ml cal pauses for breath between: her creations of muster- 
spirits; so p too, may history be conceived as a rhythmic 
movement, m\ advance in stages and epochs. Times of 
rest and relaxation, even times in w hich u back ward move- 
in m& tiiwards the past may he detected, alternate with others 
in which forces of propulsion burst out with eruptive power 
and accomplish the creation of a nciv world in one pregnant 
and fruitful moment- But the achieve men 1 of such a creation 
is no phenomenon to be grasped by measurement or any 
process of reason, but os act only, as single and unique occur¬ 
rence, beyond ull calculation. 

It was m such a form that the age of Augustus saw itself* 
It must have conceived of it* religious attitude, just as it 
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conceived of its attitude to the state ond to art, as a 6c- 
liberate turning mi entirely new loginning* In proof of 
this* we need only call to mint! the thought of the coming of 
a new age of bliss* which won so central a place in the Augustan 
religion; in the song of the poet as well as in public cere¬ 
monies was the advent of the new age ati non need- What 
was accompli dual here on the grand scale is also reflected in 
the life of individuals 

For the young Virgil we must assume some such tuniiug- 
prnnt, not very long after that resolve of Im that seemed to 
him of such decisive importance, to give up poetry together 
with the school of rhetoric and to take refuge in the wisdom 
of the great Siroru Only u few years later, and in the bucolic 
poetry, we find quite another picture* In the First Eclogue 
we meet with the glorification of Octavian as a god on earth i 
that implies a violent meoil from the teaching of Epicurus 

What took place in the interval muy be grasped to socur 
extesil in its importune^ but how it occurred may well be 
beyond our power to say* Horace, with his greater cum¬ 
in unicatlvciiem und his way of raising pmopal experience 
to universal validity, has treasured up one decisive event of 
his own lift; (c, 1, 04)* In a mighty natural phenomenon, in 
a thunderclap out of a dear sky. the divine working became 
manifest to him in all its greatness. The overwhelming 
suddenness of the experience enabled him to renounce the 
errors of Epicurean wisdom ; from henceforth lie will return 
to the beliefs of Jang ago * 1 In s symbolical event is here 
expressed Jmw completely fundamental the recoil from his 
former ways was fdt to be ; with what decision, what sudden¬ 
ness. the mind of an in dividual turned towards an experience 
which was felt to be new* 

In yet another direction must we undertake the test that 
we demanded at the beginning of our discussion* We have 
ju^t observed how Horace in that poem contrasted his new 
recognition of the divine numett with the philosophic "wisdom 1 
of other years ; and with that we have $aid what really 
rmittm* Among the general assumptions that have hitherto 
determined the verdict on the Augustan religion, we must 
mime lH*forc all others the riUc assigned to philosophy, or 
rather lo wluit was called philosophic enlighU timcnL Not 
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only «a* il rnnlitrd with a dc-structive and dissolving effect 
on the masses of the population ; with the educated classes, 
in particular, it was supposed to liave blocked any immediate 
and. so to soy, naive approach to religion. Hut against this 
view, too, certain doubt* must lie raised, 

Was it really the cose that, while some could only make 
themselves ready for a fresh worship of the gods, by way of 
interpretation through speculative philosophy, others hung 
in old and unbroken simplicity on the inherited beliefs ? 
Let us admit the real facts of the ease • the division thus 
drawn between a cultured upper class aud the great. mass of 
the {K'ople and the uneducated 1 ought lung since to have 
aroused suspicion, just became it seemed so obvious, so 
removed from any doubt.. We know tins contrast well 
enough from the problems of our modern culture ; but that 
does nut give us the right to find it again without discussion 
in ancient times. Here again a prejudice seems to have 
been applied to our subject, without any question of its 
justification 1 laving been raised. We ought to begin by 
asking whether philosophy really possessed suc h mi impor¬ 
tance an has so gaily been assigned to it. We must question 
whether its rfile in Rome was such that it could possibly 
produce a deep cleavage in the nation. 

If we disregard the unique Lucretius (who appears with 
good cause in our tradition as the lonely thinker), philosophy 
never appeared in Rome as philosophy pure and simple. 
The passion fur mi-tnphysiivs is absolutely foreign to (be 
Homan, mid it was only the connexion with practical wisdom 
that could procure any more general acceptance fur philo¬ 
sophic doctrine*.* Remarkable. too, is tin: absence of a 
philosophic terminology, announcing itself os such ; the 
Scholastics bid to create one a millennium later out of their 
own resources. Whatever thoughts were expressed, how¬ 
ever original or far-fetched they were, they were bound in 
Rome to adapt themselves la the rules uud vocabulary of the 
literary language; it U but seldom that u new Form is admitted, 
and only then when it tin* Iren acknowledged imd excused 
av such. Il is not the esoteric, but the generally intelligible, 
tluit is expected of philosophic narrative. In this respect, 
in their linguistie dress, the philosophic wntingd of Cicero 
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will probably remain unmatched, however we may judge 
them in other respects. 

The place of philosophy, then, is quite a different, one from 
what at first appeared. Far from working towards a cleavage 
of the nation as a w hole, it lias ratbrr the tendency to make 
itself more nod more generally accessible. In the last years 
of the Republic it was on the high road towards communi¬ 
cating itself to Hue broad masses of the population. The 
preacher of Stoic or Cynic wisdom, who paraded the streets 
with his long beard, and shabby cloak and peddled his doe- 
trines to the people, lias been immortalized in the Satires of 
Horace. That Satire itself has not disdained to take over 
the neat examples and anecdotes, the plays on words and 
apophthegms of this popular wisdom, in order to convert 
them, when shaped and purified by art. into an integral part 
of its own diet ton. 

And yet the age of Augustus was very far from having re- 
course to philosophy and making use of it as a means of intro¬ 
ducing a new relat ionship tu religion.* The Stoic element that 
was supposed to exist in the Amt id has not stood the test of 
experience us well as wan hoped. The idea of the working 
otfatum, in particular, is not bused Oil philosophical doctrine, 
but implies, us has recently been emphasized, a specifically 
Roman view of time and history.* With the fall of this 
main argument much else becomes doubtful, to which too 
much importance bail perhaps been attributed on the basis 
of t hat very view'. However many details may he recorded 
of the personal reverence that Augustus paid to his Stoic 
teacher, Andos Dulymos, they do not entitle ns, without 
further convidemtb.Q, to assume a Stoic colour in the attitude 
of the Emperor to thr gods. Such general reflections, as 
diot we must not credit Augustus with a "simple belief’ in 
a Mars or on Apollo, have no special significance. For, apart 
from the fact that such supposed simplicity lies more in the 
thought of the modern critic than in the nature of the ancient 
god, the plain facts speak another language. 

As regards the innermost personal relation of Augustus 
to l he divine, we may call to mind those extraordinary details 
that are preserved in the biography of Suetonius (e. 00-2). 
Ilf. re it is a true Roman who meets us. a Roman who is never 
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weary of chronicling the expressions of the nitmcn « who is 
disturbed by signs iu t In- heavens, who observes dreams and 
other omens with the rui*t painful care,* However strange 
for otxr modem feeling the form that these things take, there 
is expressed in them a genuine rrfigfc, which the Homan 
could dwa^ distinguish from mere superstition. 

This religio it was, and not Stoic philosophy, that dic¬ 
tated in general the decisive actions of the Emperor. And 
if pittas towards gods and men * is the halbmark of Aeneas* 
that ton is a quality that was felt to be characteristic of 
Augustus himself* It is one of the virtues which the senate 
and people recorded on a golden shield that they presented to 
the Emperor. In pietas anil rtligio the religious attitude^ 
the ideals of the past of Rome, are consciously resumed ;md 
renewed, and the same is true of the belief m the gods them¬ 
selves. There is not a word to suggest that any kind of 
speculative interpretation was applied to the Palatine Apollo 
or Ids sister or to the deities of the Capitol. Cult and 
poetry alike take them unreservedly for what they are— 
divine powers figures of the religious domain and of no 
other- 

In contrast to the declining Republic, men are now united 
on this point. It is safe in general to assert tJmt in the 
Augustan epoch the importance of professional philo¬ 
sophizing-nut* be it nbi^rved, of the philosophic attitude 
in itfdf—hill Into the toekground* It has this in common 
with another age that in many oilier respects h closely akin 
lo ifc p the prime of the Renaissance in Italy. Just ns the 
revival of Platonism or the appearance of a Bruno and a 
Cardano does not coincide with the ' golden age ' proper* $& 
too the Augustan epoch has nothing to show comparable to 
the philosophic works of the preceding decades or even to a 
Seneca* We must search for that in anoLhcr place. If any 
one asks where finnl expression lias been found for all that 
the full Renaissance had to say about itself and its relation 
to God mid to the world, he may be referred once for all to 
the frescoes of the Sistint: Chapel or to the Stances Pictorial 
was the form that it took - and the Augustan age likewise 
had recourse to this clearest and most palpable erf expressions. 
In works of art, once again, its relation to religion has found 
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its expression. It is the plastic ad, the relief, above nil, 
Uuit gained :* fresh importance in this ngc. 

Of the saeTed nrt of Italy, thnt had once reached mi rich 
a development and ihut had crralcd works of significance for 
Rome itself, there were towards the close of the third century 
at best a few late survivors in CJdsLcn.ee. The taste of the 
age, favoured by the mass import of stolen goods, turned 
with decision to Greek plastic art, to the contemporary 
Id preference to nil others. Its overwhelming reputation 
forbade any faint stirrings of life that might show them¬ 
selves in the Creative art of the Greeks of Italy to advance 
beyond a jntrdy local validity, not to speak of their reaching 
any solution of monumental tasks. It is only towards the 
close of the Republic that a pi is tic art begins to develop 
that could deserve the name of a Roman art. 

The lust pi at sc uf Hellenism had cumr to tin? point of 
abandoning the piled masses and bold contours id a si vie of 
passionate movement and turning again to the quiet and 
measured forms that were at hand in the works of the classical 
age. In Rome, too, the new style finds admittance. The 
so-called altar of Dnmitius Alnmoburbns. the frescoes of the 
Hull of the Mysteries in the Villa Item at Pompeii, show how 
this style expresses itself in the material of religion. The 
parallel to such tendencies in literature is obvious ami h i, 
already been drawn,* 

In many scenes of the altar of Donutius tin- beginning! of 
a imv und specifically Human art had already shown them- 
sclve*. At this point the age of Augustus sets in svilh its 
own special endeavours. In contrast to pure classicism on 
the Greek side, it will not la* satisfied with a mere return to 
the works of the finest period, but from its new sense of style 
it advances towards the representation of subjects. specifically 
Roman, Scenes from the post of Rome, especially from 
Roman legend, alternate on the monuments with the glori¬ 
fication of a brilliant present. For the first time there was 
created in Romt a style of public reprwentatirm that was 
really representative and had its eyes directed to great tasks. 
It celebrates nut only the fame of the imperial house, but, 
st least as fully, the gods, who hold their protecting hand 
over the state and its rulers. In the relief uf Tell us on the 
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Ara Pacta the idea of the kindly ami btndlcml earth-mother 
ho* been raised from its original lwmdagE to nature into 
the ideal world of artist k- expressions If in this c asc it is 
chiefly a happy richness and charm tlunt blends with the 
magic of poetic sentiment* there are other cases where there 
is revealed a measure and dignity that had not been seen 
since the classical period, both in the solemn processions and 
other ceremonies mid in the pictures of the heroic age of 
early Rome* 

But beside art and far beyond it T poetry it was in which 
the attitude of this ace to religion created its true form of 
expression. Our attention must now be directed to the 
work of those two great nun who determined the ^piribml 
state at the Home of their day* Horace and VirgiL We have 
already had occasion to refer to their poetry as a document 
of [htmiimI destiny and personal relation to divine things. 
Hut it gut s far beyond this narrow sphere in its range of 
importance. We may a f linn that without the creations of 
the Augustan poets a conception of the religion of the epoch 
would be impossible. 

The starting-point for any discussion erf the subject is 
thm fixed fur us to-day, But whilst a firm foundation at last 
seems to \k x offered to ns t new questions and doubts at once 
begin to reveal thtmsdve*. 

The first doubt depends on the diameter of this poetry 
itadf The very fact that the religious attitude of the whole 
age could find expression in it seemed to involve a scrioux 
objection tti the genuineness and originality of that attitude. 

It used to be easy fbr us to brand with the charge of im- 
JinturalhcsK the oV£f-ripe, the too deliberately grandiose 
diction of the Augustan Works of poetry, because of their 
very ripeness and srif-emisriousm-ss. To these creations 
seemed to ding the character of the 4 literary f # of the deri¬ 
vative and secondary. In view of the: traditional reputation 
of nil original work. thit»seemed to amount to u condemnation' 
and from this direction there seemed to be no way leading 
to a living appreciation of them* 

A second doubt* clasd> connected with the Lintf, was 
concerned less with the rflie of the poem* than with that of 
the poets themselves. The masters of Augustan art, whether 
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it foe the rditiV of tin.' uUai of Peace or the numumenld 

structure of the Forum of Augustus. must remain wifi.. 

names for ns. But the odes of Horace nr the poems of Virgil 
infliii iiet- us not only «« accomplislied creations, tmt also 
as the characteristic works of a gtcat individual. It is the 
poet, then, who for this age represents the bearer and an¬ 
nouncer of the divine. The central position of poetry leads 
of necessity to a situation quite unique in history—the role 
of leadership for the poet himself. But Lliis is the very fact 
that will not fit in so readily into Liu* traditional circle of ideas. 

There tins been an extensive literature concerned with 
religion and economics and religion in id .sociolergy which 
has tried to establish certain main types of religious move¬ 
ment, The magician* the priest or the king appear ns 
bearers of a special grace ; in the Oriental religions the 
prophet meets us ns the decisive factor. Nothing com¬ 
parable to this could be observed in the \ugustm aye, and 
that seemed to give a reason for an attitude of rejection. A 
religion, for which the poet was representative ami which 
saw its essence expressed in poetic form, seemed to have no 
place in the systems hitherto in vogue. 10 

And yet it should be time to icik wherein the red fault 
lay—in the peculiar nature of the Augustan, religion or, 
maybe, in the failure of those systems to embrace all [NissiUle 
cases. The religion of Homer, too, is a religion of the poet, 
be is leader and spokesman in it; it is remarkable that (here, 
too, a similar verdict Used to Ik: considered justifiable. But, 
la- that as it may, this tentative position does not allow us 
to diapens! with a thorough test of the objections that we 
liavc just urged. They can only be faced if we go into the 
peculiarity or, if we prefer the words, into the clement of 
surprise in it. But our aim must bo not to snatch at the 
right to pass a verdict- of condemnation, but to understand 
the peculiarity that undoubtedly exists, as something easen* 
Unity intelligible. 

The demand used to be made Hint genius, if it wo# really 
to deserve the nam e, should drew from its native resources 
what had never yet been expressed, that it should present 
U 3 with a spiritual world of intimate persona] stamp. How 
far any such dim and is justified need not now be asked : 
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wc need only observe that another appraisement, distinct 
from that which might appear as the obvious and only pos¬ 
sible one, can be imagined. For this appraisement the 
completely perfect would rank above the original, the self- 
dependent and self-assured above the striving after ends 
only guessed at or not even known- Preference is given to 
that which has achieved form over the creations of original 
genius, to which the traces of fbe process of becoming too 
dearly cling- 

With tius we have said something that is decisive for the 
poetry of our epoch. It is not the novelty for novelty’s 
sake that constitutes its charm for us. It invariably goes 
buck to something already present, in order to express it in n 
worthy and suitable form. 

For the Roman, this ready-made dement might be present 
under a variety of forms^as natural system of the world, 
in the traditional law of society, in an order established by 
the gods. As one example of many, let us select the relation 
to tradition or, what amounts to the same thing, to the 
historical past. The age of Augustus is characterized by Us 
selection, from the many possible attitudes, of one of self- 
examination, of reflection about the bases of its own being 
and a conscious return to them. This attitude is expressed 
both in face of the Greek models ami of the history of Rome 
and in both cases expressed in the same direction. The 
aim b not merely to extend the world that is inherited and 
lead it beyoml itself; it is at least as much to preserve it in 
its content and Its significance. An innovation in this case 
will be most successful if it succeeds in developing out of 
the old and traditional their inherent possibilities. 

In practice, this tendency was expressed in the need to 
grasp the pattern, contained for the Roman cither in the 
classical creations of the Greek genius or in the tnos vunorum 
and their exempia^ as what it really was, an obligation and 
a surety. The task of the new generation has, therefore, 
to include two elements. It must loyally keep and hand 
on Vi h/it die fathers in their day learnt and expressed, but 
it must also realize it in clearer and more convincing nmnner 
by advancing from the spirit of the past to new and authori¬ 
tative formulation. Of this vital process of continued 
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creation and working within the framework or tradition the 
words of Augustus arc the classic expression, when he boasts : 
Ugibus nomt me auclore irtulia crcmpla nmioruTtt atoltfccn- 

lia iam tx notify saceuio reduj-i cl ipse multarum return exempt a 
iwitanda posteri* trtuUdi, 1 * 

But we Imvt- as yet only touched on a special esse of a. 
general attitude. To the Roman it was natural from Lhe 
fltst that reality should be Jess of a problem, to him than it 
is to us to-day. He is inclined to accept the ordinances given 
bun by nature or human society for what they profess to he. 
He has no wash to look behind tilings or to erect a me to physical 
s true tore over them. Hut while respecting their existence 
as generally accepted, he coniines himself to expressing what 
is implied in their form as an ideal law. This is true os much 
of the more practical sphere of law and politics as it Is of 
the spiritual spheres in the stricter sense. It is part of the 
fundamental attitude of the Roman jurists to derive from 
Die apparently infinite variety of conditions/of life dear 
forms of law that can cover all ojlsos. mid that, byn special 
art in stating the problem; similarly Roman statecraft 
often restricts itself to making explicit and raising to legal 
validity sudi phenomena and practices as had already 
established themselves silently under the cover of older 
and different forms. In both cases the essential is a carrying 
on and further development; an order already essentially in 
existence, a tendency already implied in what had gone 
before, must be brought to dearer and more palpable 

If WC lot* hack from this angle m the special attitude of 
the Augustan poetry, it appears in a dash J, * new light. 
It is very fur from being a mere literary phenomenon, one 
d.vorwd from the general sentiment and become an end 
in itself. What seemed at first to admit of such an inter- 

whi hT‘ t *‘ ,mt)rluUon nf originality in the sense of that 
winch had not existed before, the readiness to accept the 
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■«! <*l«t or Porto treatment— all thi, 
has its roots deep m the spirit of the age, in the imt of 

Roman tarter itself. Poetry had now made its own on 
attitude that had from the First l m characteristic of the 
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comm unity m which fate had set it, Horace. in his letter 
to Augusts {Ep. 2. 1 ), 1ms given a description of the true 
poet t in which his work in public, bis influence on the 
education of youth, is sketched* 11 When we read there 
Orimtia tempera noth itutirttii r rrmplis (1.10 f.). the agree¬ 
ment between such a new treatment of famous and traditional 
models and the rfile of the ezempta maiarum that we have 
indicated becomes manifest. 

With these last remarks our discussion has come hark to 
a point which has already been described as the decisive and 
fundamental one—Uie question of the importance of the 
poet himself. and of the unique rile of leadership that was 
allotted to him in this epoch. We should now he dear enough 
about principles to ht able to proceed to interpret the 
concept !on which in the Augustan age was raised to u sjrecjftl 
importance, timt of the vates. 

The ri£e did not create it for the llrst time for iIsl lf r but 
it did* in all probability* resume it after long disuse and fill 
it with new meaning. Tin- heightened knowledge of divine 
things, the virion in intoxication, were traditional; the word 
itself* which scents u* l>e related to the German Wul* points 
to a sacred madness. But what gave the idea its special 
value djd not lie in this exceptional condition* Horace did* 
it is true, especially in the ' Roman * Odes, conduct himself 
us a seer and priest* and thus try to resume the original 
functions: to this point we shall have to return later. But 
what filled his soul was, in the first place: at least, something 
of a different nature. The eonMioiumess of saving things 
and being allowed to express them, which in some sense Iny 
determined m the present order of the world, whether that 
might reveal itself in nature, In history and the activities 
of the nation, but which needed some one to awaken and 
proclaim them before they cuuEri be alive and present to 
all—this it was that gave the poet his new attitude. If 
the modernists had preferred the paths that were untrodden 
by Lhe many, a different endeavour is at piny here. The 
object on which the whole ugf had fixed its eyes, which was 
dimly guested and seen by every man—to express that or, 
what came to the same thing, to express it in final and 
worthy form—that was for the tvitex his proper mission* 
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The a ex- endeavoured to understand this fun rt ion os the 
revival of un old and honourable tradition. 

In the letter to Augustus that we liavc already quoted 
( Ep. 2, 1. 12G f.), Horace pictures the activity of the poet, 
who forms the tender and stammering mouth uf the lioy, 
holds up before him his examples, admonishes and consoles 
liinj. The description, however, then rises to the picture of 
l;hc chorus of Hoys and girls into wluwe mouths the poet 
first puts their prayer to the gods. In this was reflected the 
greatest and most solemn moment in Horace's own life, when 
his Hymn at the Secular Festival was produced by such a 
choir, But however certainly we may assert that Horace 
meant to include a reference to himself and his poem, so 
certainly must we exclude the thought that he only meant 
himself nr even himself mote than others. 

The activity of the chorus, its Horace sketches it—prayer* 
tor rain, the warding off nf sickness and danger, the appeal 
for peace and fertility—-goes far beyond the content of the 
Secular Hymn itself. There arc echoes, as has been ob¬ 
served, 11 of the old Roman function of the currant ftiy t of 
the picture of Lite earliest national ports, Horace sees 
himself hi one line with them and conceives of his own 
position as a special ease of something that had from of old 
been c hornet eristic of Rome and Roman character. Just us 
Livius Audronicus, for example, hud once been the first to 
give artistic form to the religious feelings of the whole ritizen- 
hody in hit. hymn, so does Horace fed himself the chosen 
shaper aud^ announcer of all that moved his age and en¬ 
vironment. 

With Lhis result another follows. U is not the ease, as 
the reiterated gibes at Augustan court-[metry would imply, 
that the puct wax merely the mouthpiece of the imperial 
will, No, he is autonoimuiA,&ml hb claim to l>e heard rests 
on very different foundations. It will always remain re- 
nmrkiihle how little Horace in the moment of decision felt 
himself the agent of Augustus. We do not know how the 
challenge to compose the Secular Hymn came to him, who 
sent the i-all to him, who brought it. But even if theft- is 
nothing against seeking the initiative of the Emperor in 
some torni or other in tint background, the Acts are content 
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to mention the poet simply in his place; they renounce 
anything beyond the hare mention of the name. For 
Horace then' was only one view possible; it shows how hr 
represented his work to himself ; he was the mouthpiece of 
the youth on whom the future and hopes of Rome rested^ 
They had recognized him as a x.ute.t ami thus added him to 
the circle of Uuise inspired hards to whom honour and 
affection is due, 11 Now lie may really hope to be the chosen 
interpreter of the feelings of hto people, and in this sense it 
was those youth* of Rome, and no others* who gave him this 
rank. 

Beyond doubt Horace was conscious that the god spoke 
from his lips. But it was only that recognition that could 
raise him to the full rank of hardship as he himself under¬ 
stood and coveted it. Once again is revealed the fact that 
the word iif the poet is carried by the consciousness of the 
community. The political and religious forces that stir in 
the comm unity find in the work of the poet their artistic 
form. On the other hand, this work of the pi>et turns back 
to the circle from whence it proceeded \ here it essays to 
raise the general feeling to clarity, to full self-consciousness. 

y. This activity of the poet. Unit implies a corresponding 
receptivity, a cougriiial sentiment on the ether side, fins *u 
far only been followed up in its relation to people and age. 
The question now rises, how fur did Augustus open hi> own 
heart to the worth of the va tof ? Or* in other words, was this 
peculiar position, this claim to be organ both of the divine 
will and of the community* recognized in practical ways by 
the ruler If The way in which the question is jTut may seem 
strange at first; but Lhc answer to it has its effects on 
Augustan religion. 

It need hardly \k stressed that both Virgil and Horace 
voiced it sentiment and attitude that is absolutely in harmony 
with the order of Augustus, It hue* however, recently been 
cmpliasin^l that it was not merely the presence of Hint order 
that moved the port* to preach the things that bound them 
in their hearts to the work of the princepx, lL is now sug¬ 
gested that at n time when the new dements were scarcely 
beginning to show themselves, not to jqieak of reaching 
their final form, they found l heir expression in the word of 
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the pucts. lfl Everything tltnt we have learned to describe 
as the meaning of the system of Augustus, the ‘ will to order, 
clarity, moderation, health, conservatism, ronsisleney ' lT — 
all that is to Ik- found in the pruts before ever it was mani¬ 
fested in the renewal of the state by Augustus. 

There has been talk of a prearranged harmony between 
the activities of the prineeps and the message of the poets. 
But we mast go yet one step farther if we wish to understand 
the facts in all their strangeness. We must ask whether 
the priority in time of the poets docs nut mean that we must 
speak of them in the part of leaders, in certain cases at least, 
even tut regards the Emperor. Augustus would in that 
cose be not only a creator, but a lullille-r—a fu I filler of those 
wishes, the expression of which in verse had raised a Horace 
or Virgil to the height of his poetic mission. If this is so, 
Lliat same specifically Roman tendency that inclines to take 
its ijearings by a law resident in the objective world, in the 
surrounding world of fact, already seen to lie determinative 
of flu relation of the pr*t to his people and his age, might 
ids'* have regulated the attitude of the ruler towards those 
smut- poets in n sense as real. 

Such a s iew docs not seem to blend well with the traditional 
picture of the 1 real politician \ Augustus. And yet it would 
cost thiii' real politician * none of his glory. Certainly it would 
not for any one who scr-> political realities not merely in the 
changing constellation* of political forces, but in the enduring 
political and spiritual formation of a whole nation. If it 
should appear that in his work was completed in » full 
measure the' 1 end 1 of his epoch, Augustus would satisfy 
one of the highest, demands that can be made on the poli¬ 
ties an ; he would have given practical form, and with it 
real fulfil me nt to tendencies already present in hi* age, 
already in sornr degree active in it and forcing their my to 
the light, rijt 1 real politician ’ would earn hi* name, in 
the sense that he allowed due rank to spiritual realities. 

Our discussion here must of necessity lie confined to the 
sphere of religion. It itJiin these limits it may be main¬ 
tained thot important und even decisive actions of the 
Emperor wert 1 itfteii preceded in time, and by no inconsider¬ 
able npacc of time, by suggestions of the poets, whether 
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presented as visions of the future or in the form of admonitions 
and demands. 

The reiteration of tin* mined temples by Augustus HUE 
in the year *2B n.r. u Tin.' hist Roman Ode of Honutt (S, ft) 
touches on this oernrr- ncc f for it anticipates a Icsscmilg of 
the disaster that threatens to lead Rome to the edge of the 
abyss, from the restoration of the neglected houses un<l 
images of the gods. The poet, it is true* knows nothing 
about the fulfilment of such wishes; rather* he turns to his 
eon temporaries with emphatic words of warning that in 
their form remind m of divine Grades*** The poem was 
written* then* before the measures of the Emperor bad been 
executed, even Ijeforr they had been planned. Only if this 
h the ease cun we understand how the last verse looks away 
from every expression of hope and ends in a gloomy picture 
of a progressive decay- 1 * 

The warning of Horace, then, falls not only before the 
taking in hand of the restoration, but even before the decree 
of tin frcnaLc that empowered Augustus to undertake the 
task* That the poet way not functioning as a mere mouth¬ 
piece for any schemes of the Emperor, that had Hot yet seen 
tire light of day* is proved by the introductory words of 
the Roman Odea beyond all possibility of mistake. The 
appeal to iris priestly office takes on a special appearance 
in this context, when Horace appears as counsel for Roman 
religitK If we rend this Ode with discretion and close atten¬ 
tion to the wording* 21 we ahull not he able to esvajn* the 
rainduiinn that in this case the activity of the Emperor 
meant, the realization of what hud flttft been proclaimed to 
the world in the words of the rater. 

With equal certainty can one decide in a second case, 
which wc have now to discuss; hut this time we must go 
buck a little to understand it. 

The activity of Augustus in building is one of those traits 
to which the tradition of hU life most persistently dung. 
His grandest achievement in thb direction was his own 
forum* which was erected round the temple of Mar-- the 
Avenger. Epoch-making in the development of the treat¬ 
ment of space in monumental architecture* it lias aha an 
important place in the history of Roman cult* The shnne 
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itself was equipped with such privileges that it could become 
a rival of the Capitol itself. 

Let ns select for special mention time clauses from the 
statute of the temple (ilia 55. 10, »fU Suetonius, Auguatw 
yy, In this temple the assembled fathers had to decide 
on war and peace, in it the triumphers had lo lay down their 
rank ; in it, once again, conquered sUndiml* received their 
permanent place. This unique position of the new temple 
of Mars found its visible expression in tile erection on both 
salt-, of it of the bronze statues of nil generals tn whom in 
the course of Roman history triumphs had been granted. 
The inscriptions on the bases announced name and deeds ; l * 
in this glorious series of men who, to quote Augustus’s 
own words (Suetonius, A ttguatus 31, 5), hud by their victories 
brought. Rome from lit-r beginnings to her greatness, the 
whole of the city down to the present day moved before 
thr eyes of the beholder. 

In this foundation is expressed a temper that is in genera! 
characteristic of the Roman nature. We have already 
observed that reality confronted the Roman under the guise 
of time rather than of essence. With an attitude of this 
kind a similar attitude to history is indissolubly comiected. 
nistury to the Roman means the temporal sequence of single 
distinct nets of historical importance. They stand linked to 
one another in u close and necessary concatenation. For 
in thi-ir sum'total is revealed a fixed plan, something do 
Urmined by what has bean pronounced by divine council 
(faium). The past is surrounded by a frame which makes 
events appe&r as the gradual realization of a whole. 

This way of looking nt things lias been recognized in the 
historical epic, in special degree in the Atntul. Rut il finds 
other farms of expression. Not only in the literary creation, 
but also in monuments, has the Roman cciti^doiatiesii of 
history found its expression. Tticre, too, is revealed a special 
cmplutds on tune as a form of historical vision, from the 
beginning, for Plautus, for example, the single day has its 
individuality, 1 * the day and hour of death play a special 
port for the Human historian | 11 and so, too, in Roman art ** 
the individual moment of history reaches au importance 
unlike anything seen before. Not in tlic normal and uni- 
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versally valid, in the supro-kistaricol element which was 
characteristic of Greece, but in the representation of such in¬ 
dividual moments, did the Roman artist recognize his subject. 
In tiie historical relief, and In a form of painting intimately 
related to it, did they again and again find their expression. 

An even greater importance, perhaps than that of the 
single moment, the single event, iras possessed hy the 
sequence of such moments within the frame of a dosed series. 
Such n series of events, distinct in themselves but linked by 
a fixed plan in temporal sequence, when translated into 
picture, is the true meaning of the ' continuous ’ style.** 
It is as old us Homan historical art itself, but it found its 
most vigorous expressiun on the reliefs of the Columns of 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelius. We all know their pictures 
representing the single steps of the imperial campaigns—- 
Llie setting out of the army, marches and buildings of bridges, 
the Emperor at the head of the march on horse-back. Then 
follow the battlr-ordcr, lighting, victory and pursuit. On 
the next nmriling appear the' envoys of the harhsnaM, ask¬ 
ing for pence : sacrifices are nude to the gods, the bravest 
of the soldiers receive distinctions. In such scenes, ever 
new, representing in each cusc a definite moment and following 
one another in fixed order, the meaning of the campaign is 
realized as o whole. 

{’an we compare with these, not in point of artistic form, 
but of general attitude to the hist on cal event, the scries of 
victorious genenih that found it* place on the forum of 
Augustus ? 

There is one difference that seems at ontV to obtrude 
itself. On the reliefs of both our columns it is the Emperor 
above all whose activity comes to the fore. He is always 
present, whether he takes ship in harbour, crosses a bridge, 
or travels by at the bead of Ins legions, Wc see him climbing 
mountains, bolding iris entry into cities, performing acts of 
cult and encouraging the troops to battle. In contrast to 
this single figure (if the Eifi]wr, the long series of triumphant 
generals seems at first sight to present a plurality that can 
hardly be included in one view. If they are held together 
by any bond, t hat bond can only be the ever- in visible 
activity of the god Mars, 
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Despite this faiet* there does exist im inru-r relation between 
the two ease*, In Uuit serins of victorious generals, too, in 
the succession of their victories and achievements, is set 
forth a whole, the history of Rome as a chain of decisive 
events,. In therm in accordance with plan and destiny, 
the might of the Empire is perfected 5 but it is mxtnifcifted 
not by a succession of * acts', but of 1 actors \ Here, ns 
on the reliefs of the Column of Trajan, the special relation 
of the I tom a n to history lias found its appropriate exprv^ 
Sion. 

Harder to answer is the question p when such an idea 
first apjH'arcd—the idea of expressing the whole develop* 
merit of Rome by the pictures of her generals and the nar* 
ration of their exploits. Even if wc stretch our circle and 
bring into view the literature os well iu* the monuments, 
it seems hard to find anything truly comparable* Livy ihws 
not eomc into the quest ion „ for it is not the great leading 
figures, but Rome hersdf.that is his hero. And yet there h 
one great work, which has already liceii set beside those 
triumphant generals of the Forum of Augustus ** — I mean 
the Vision of bum in the sixth Honk of the Atnrid (T9&-892)* 
t here, two, the great men of Rome appear in historical order 
-broken only nl 11 few points, and then for reasons; that me 
nt once obvious. There, too, the grow th of Ruimr is expressed 
by the succession of these men and the events in which they 
played a part; both denote successive steps on thr path 
marked out by destiny and the will of heaven. The path 
leuds from the Altnm kings, from Romulus down to AugtUitus 
aiul Marcella and the fact that the hand of Roman heroes 
appears to Aeneas us a race not yet born, blit awaiting its 
entry hi to our worlds makes their appearance in hist or v 
set-m the completion of a plan lonjj before established down 
to its veriest details. 

wiiat Virgil caused to pass over his stage as a future 
prophecy was represented in fault of the temple of Man* a* 
Home thing already nddeved and .still being achieved in the 
present* II Is, then, funtinmentally the same conception 
that was expressed in the episode in the life of Aeneas and in 
thr series of generals, and the agreement can be pursued down 
into details- Not only h it the same men, who In large part 
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appear; *■ in the s Imping of the style, in the turns of expres¬ 
sion in which those glorious deeds are recorded in the iu- 
scriticd etogic of the Forum and in Virgil, a definite contact 
can be established. 

It has lieen observed that in the dying words of Dido 
(Aen. 4, fi35 f*J notes are struck tlmt ;vrc familiar to us from 
the Roman rhtgium, Sate how tlie Carthaginian queen 
delivers this cloginnt on herself before her death, in Tull 
consciousness of her own worth, how she rises to the majesty 
of the great ones of the curly Roman prime.■* Something 
similar *ccm$ to meet us in the visum of heroes. In verses 
such ns— 

SI3 titia tjui mm pet patriae, residesipte nutvebit 

Tv War iff arme virot rt tom ikrueta triumph is 
agmina — 

or— 

{UJfi Hie triumpkata Capitolia ad alta Corintho 
victor aget currum, ninh insignis Ac,hivis: 
cruet Hie Argos, A git man twniasque Myeenatt 
ipswnqiie drticidcrt-, genus ommpotcntis Aehilti, 
vltus avae Troiae, temptn et temerata Minewae — 

the same tone cannot fuil to be heart!. This way of narrating 
deeds i L . familiar from the triumphal tablets and inscriptions, 
from the sarcophagi of the Sdpios. and not least, as we have 
already hinted, from the {login of the Forum of Augustus 
itself (CIL. Ip, 18S f,), What is here, however, always 
narrated in the past— eompluta appida de SamndtUnu cepil, 
Sabiwntm et Tu scorn m efercitum fudit, pacem fieri cum 
Pyrrho {Tynho on the stone} rege prohibit it, we read for 
example of Appius l Laudius Caeciis—is turned by Virgil, in 
harmony with his context, into the future tense. 1 '' 

Finally, that quality of example and admonition that 
resides in the vision of heroes finds its counterpart la the 
other place. Augustus himself actually stated that in those 
men be wished to present from the great past of Rome an 
example (exemplar) to th- people ; they were at the same 
time to show what might be expected from the Emperor and 
his posterity. In view of this there is the more weight in a 
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filial fart, which brings us back to the point from which our 
thoughts set out. 

If we esk where in these two cases the creative act first 
appeared, the answer must run ; priority in time belongs not 
to the expression in monument on the Forum of Augustus, 
but to the poet. With this we reach the some result that 
wt have already readied once before. Again it is t tie cates 
who was the first to lend expression to an idea that could 
not only tie recognized by the age as authoritative and true 
to its own sentiment, hut that at the same time lx came a 
model for the ruler. He seized hold of it and made it into 
an institution that thenceforth kept its place within the 
frame of the cult of the state. 

We need not here enter into further details— 03, for ex* 
ample, the fad that Augustus appears as the briuger of the 
tturca anrculo (Aetitid ft, 792 f.) long before the Secular festival 
of the year 17 B.t\ The essential should lx already clear.* 1 
We hove already remarked that the general altitude, char* 
acteristic of the epoch ..f Augustus, appeared earlier in the 
poets than in the slate-order and the new institutions con¬ 
nected with it ; we have now found confirmation for this 
view* in the sphere of religion. We may dare to assert that 
in many cases that have not yet been reckoned up, but that 
are certainly considerable, the words of the poets had their 
influence on the direction and form of the actions of Augustus. 
We have already suggested the consequence* involved for 
the historical picture of his own person and his work of 
religious reform. Here we would only touch on the question, 
whether tlfcre are any indications that that relation of i»n*rr 
and Emperor, that has seemed to result from our Last obser- 
vat ions, ever found mention in the poet himself. Did the 
votes not merely raise a claim to be the leader of his age and 
his people, but did he ever appear in his own eyes as the 
instigator and councillor of the prinfqa ? 

Any answer to this question must begin with the realiza¬ 
tion of the fact that the rottr, though he may appear as 
poet, does not appear os layman. From the very first his 
wards rank with other utterances in which the gods make 
known their biddings to men. 

What this memu is shown by Llie iuinuu* vrrv: of EuniliS, 
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who mentions the song of the votes with that of the Fauni 
os something kindled in character (.Inn. 214 V). Fatmua is 
here understood q_« the god of those mysterious voices that 
sound in the woods and in the untrodden 4 outside world ' 
of iiiiture. ,a By them and by ids foretelling of the future ** 
he men Jus warnings. With this utterance <>f tlie god 

is closely connected in character the conception of fatum,** 
and this connexion is further expressed in the fact that the 
same Fauuus appears also as Fata us (or Fatuclus).** An 
OstHifi dedicatory inscription from Acclanum M has shown 
us thal this god was proper not only to the Latins, but also 
to ancient Samnium, If on the tables of lguvium the 
tattphim of the augurs appears as ctifatc (VI a 8 ). ,r the 
relationship to the Latin wAton shows tlrnt to the Umbrians, 
too, was given the concept ton of a divine speech, of a divine 
pronouncement. In the Oscan Amgtia there seems to bo 
manifest a deity, who essentially embodies such a pro- 
nouitc'-ment or voice.* 1 We cannot undertake to exhaust 
tin- subject ; it will In? enough to remind our renders of a 
manifestation of the divine voice that enjoyed ivn importance 
in history, and that as such received worship in Rome, 
Aius Locutius.*® 

It is in this context that we must place the oofer, at least 
as far as his carl test in otic of appearance is concerned. The 
claim to be prophet not only of the community, hut also of 
the god, must have been a part of the picture from the first. 
It is remarkable how Horace takes up again the traditional 
traits and seeks to fill them with a new content, lie is 
never weary of emphasizing his special relation K> the Muses, 
and in one of his greatest poems (c. 8, 4, St) he docs not 
shrink from presenting himself before his audience as the 
seer, moved to ecstasy by those same Muses. This piece 
of daring—for such it was, even if it had lbs model in the 
Dionysiac trance «—goes far beyond the adoption of a 
mere traditional figure of literary speech.* 1 Even if we 
regard it from a merely external point of view, there is re¬ 
vealed in it a new side, an unexpected enrichment of that 
already exulted attitude in which the sttetnios Musurum 
appears before the people. If we take this attitude seriously 
—and no one who has once given himself up to the moving 
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power of that poem will doubt t hat Horace here said ids 
Final and most profound word a bunt himself and his calling 41 
—it becomes plain that that old and original claim of the 
vales is here renewed, albeit in a form appropriate to the age. 

In this same Ode* in which Horace comes before his audience 
n$. divinely inspired seer, be has not only expressed what tie 
had to say about his poetry, but also what he liad to say 
about his relation to the prvnerpf. It is remarkable how he 
did this. It might have seemed natural that he should 
appeal in the presence of the ruler to the divine origin of his 
office as votes* If the god speaks from the mouth of a man, 
his utterances must rank with the many indications in which 
the will of heaven is revealed to men* As to them, so to the 
words of the votes* the Emperor would need to attend and 
receive from them in authoritative form the direetioms for 
h is actions. H ut Iiorace chose £o express th is in qm tc an oilier 
manner. 4 * 

First of all| he does not express himself in direct words, 
but rather in a suggestive picture and with the restraint 
that is seemly in the presence of the supreme and the most 
high. It is only the enthusiasm derived from the goddess, 
we must understand, that has loosed his tongue and enabled 
the voU r.v to give utterance to that which moves him in Ids 
heart of hearts. Wc hear nest tiuvt the Muses have not only 
protected and directed Horace himself, but that they 1 pour 
refreshment on high Caesar in a Pierian grot * (37 f.}. More 
fohowE ; just as they fill the vote* with their spirit and make 
him what he so do they bestow on the ruler ' gentle coun¬ 
sel —wisdoln and a sound mind. He, too, is raised by this 
concilium of the Mum ^-*5) to that which really constitute* 
his greatness 44 As Zeus over the Titans, so had Augustus 
triumphed over the powers cd destruction* They lacked 
what gave him the victory, the help of the Muses. 41 

It haA l>een supposed that Horace was afraid to say what 
an earlier age had still dared—that the poet himself, as the 
chosen mouthpiece of the Muses, has given that * counsel 1 
to the ruler. 44 Or. in other words, that attitude and claim 
that might be expected from the votes on the ground of his 
divine mission has been sought in vain in Horace- True 
it is that in Lhi^ poem he ha^ disregarded Ids own penum ; 
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but wbnt he intends to say is essentially the same as before, 
or something even more significant. Wc have already ob¬ 
served that st is not the poet himself who refreshes Caesar 
after his exertions and deeds, or gives him counsel for the 
future ; it is not the poet, but the Muses. But it is the Muses 
who work in the poet and raise him to the rank that he 
enjoys. The same divine spirit that has created poetry 
goes on to take possession of the ruler and direct him and 
his actions. Wlmt was once expressed in the form of per¬ 
sonal relationship of pool and ruler is now raised to the supra- 
penrmnl plane, to the plane of true being and universal 
validity. In face of tins decisive foot, that a ruler lias not 
closed his heart to the spirit of the Muses, but lias allowed 
himself tn be led by them in his actions, it remains of secondary 
importance whether a role of mediation falls to the poet in 
his individual person or not. He has his poetic function 
not. from himself, but from the goddesses; it would be 
improper, then, to confuse great and significant issues with 
mere personal affairs, li is not the mfr*. then, as definite 
und single person, hut the divine power Unit works in him, 
that has determined the action of the Emperor. With this 
result we may be content. It is the special quality of the 
classical work of art that, where something apparently 
personal is expressed, it eon coincide with what is generally 
valid, can appear os no more than its expression. 


Chapter V 

POETRY AND CULT; THE SECULAR HYMN OF HORACE 


A FTER having tried in our last chapter to throw 
light on the position of the poet in the religion of 
the age of Augustus, wc may now venture on a 
final step, and by to throw light on the meaning of cult in 
that age. For whatever wc may allow to the poet, any 
such allowance is still most resolutely refused to this, cult 
and to Us great ceremonies. There has been a persistent 
refusal to sec in it anything more than an attempt to revive 
a world once and for ever lost. 

And vet wc must insist on the attempt to build a bridge 
here; not only because our picture would otherwise lack 
unity and because in an age of so marked a stamp a consistent 
form must be expected, but because the poetry of the age 
itself compels us to take the step. 

1, The Secular celebration of Augustus in 17 B.C- brought 
with it. among other innovations, the equalization of Apollo 
and his sister with the old deities of the Capitol. Even more 
strongly than in the ordering of the festival does the im¬ 
portance of the gods of the imperial house emerge in the 
Hymn of Horace. It was devoted to Apollo and Diana 
before all others, and was therefore sting in front of their 
shrine on the dnv of the festival that was reserved to them, 
the third ; the jierfumiaiice on the Cnpitol was merely a 
repetition, tn the same way. the divine brother and sister 
do not only appear m the hymn at their proper place—at 
the close of the second part, which is devoted in particular 
to the powers of heaven; the first part, too, wliieh is devoted 
to the <ti mitiehii 1 worshipped by nighl, is itself framed 
within on invocation tn Apollo and Diana. 

It is significant that their two names stand at the la-gin¬ 
ning ; the choir of boys and girls turns to them with their 
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petition for hearing. Then comes lHe prayer proper, ad¬ 
dressed to the same deities; never may tiit- sun on his course 
that is ever renewed look on anything greater than the city 
Of Rome, lie re a thought recurs that was already suggested 
in the public prayer of the Emperor: the nihil tirbe Rama 
vitcre maimt points to Die petition for increase of the makstae 
of the Roman people.* But in the hymn the words of the 
chorus are directed not to any of the gods, to whom sacrifice 
had been made on the preceding days of the festival. Hut to 
the sun, who is reborn every day and bring’ wit h his light 
life and all power and glory.* The words of the poet Urns 
extend into a more comprehensive and effective picture 
than can In* found in the ctm&pia verba of the official prayer, 
fn Dlls, its most beautiful stanza, the poem climbs its first 
peak and gains a moment's rest, 

It lias already been observed that the deities named in 
the Hymn of Horace are the nunc us those of the Secular 
celebration itself. In the second half of the poem are in¬ 
voked Jupiter and Juno with Apollo and Diana, tlrnt is 
to sav. the powers to whom sacrifice was made on the three 
successive duyx of the festival; hut the first half, too, com* 
prises a clearly defined circle. If we may be allowed to 
neglect for a moment the deities who frame it, Apollo and 
Diana, it mentions the fostering and beneficent goddesses 
who were worshipped in the three successive nights. In 
Tc llus appears, slightly modified, ‘ Mother Earth : in the 
Parcae the Monroe of the Secular Acts ore plain to see 1 while 
Dithyia, last of all, is mentioned by Horace under her own 
name. He invokes her, however, not in the singular, but 
in the plural. 

Another alteration may be st-t n in the assigning of the 
first place in the poem not to the Parcae. but to Uithyia. 
And it is the first place in importance as well us in sequence. 
To her alone are tie voted three complete stanzas, whilst the 
Parcae and Earth only receive one each. That this pecu¬ 
liarity is due to th* central position thnt the increase of 
the birth-rate takes in the programme of Augustus hit* 
long since been recognized and is practically stated by 
Horace himself (IT f.J, Die function of Dithym is, how¬ 
ever, important not merely in general for the good of the 
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slide, hut also fear the celebration of the Secular festival 
flflfilf* 

On he? blessing it depends whether t he next age will 
bring a repetition of the games with more to share in them 
(frBptenlis 24)/ The vivid words of Horace that represent 
the circle of 110 years as creator not only of the next festival, 
but also of those who are to participate in it and of the 
nume rous posterity thut thii Implied remind us of a custom 
of the Secular festivaL At the scenic performances that 
followed the sacrifices by night a seUistemium of the tradi¬ 
tion ei! kind Look place; it was celebrated by 130 matrons, 
specially Eliminated by the ; Juno aud Diana 

had each a seat laid for her. The performance of this ritual, 
which is always paid to female deities and goes hand in Inmd 
with the marks those matrons as iteart j rs of a 

Npecial dignity. Their number, agreeing with the years of 
a suetiitum, their quality of matrons, the fact that they 
appear in the train of the goddesses of women anti of birth t 
Juiui and Diana, nil combine to prove that the HO years 
appear as mother*, as creators and fosterers of the numerous 
posterity that is desired* Let us now compare the stanaa 
of Horace : 

riT tus nnienoM drci&nx h hi jus 

tirbis u1 mntu# rtfzrttlqu? titdoi 
ter dir thirty totun^pu' grata 
ntvfr frtquentk* 

It will be seen that the idea of the years that bring posterity 
with them here found its poetic expression* But orui 
again—in contrast to the Acts, which provided seUi^t^rnia 
on all three nights *— the idea is combined bv Horace with 
Ihthyia only, not with the Parent and with Tdlti* The pre¬ 
eminence of that goddess find* again iu visible form. 

Hut far heyouit) these niodiEcatitm* r permissible to any 
poet mid* indeedp his proper right, goef the content of the 
Lhifil strophe. Nothing at. nil comparable to jt can he 
found in the ril mil of tJic festivd The more urgent is our 
ic cii to answer Lh( question of what this prayer to the sun 
mean^ and how it came into its present place* 

Through the invocation of the sun at the loginning of 
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the- whole hymn, ami through the- mention of earth and 
moon at the close of its flnt half fiiO f.; 3ti), the great powers 
of the universe are confronted vvith one another. We cannot 
overtook the feet that this effect is an intentional one.* 
But wc liave as yet no answer to the question why the poet 
should have ventured to make a place fur the heavenly light 
of the sun within the dose circle of the deities of the Secular 
Games. Wc might find an answer by referring to the words 
of the Sibyl, whose instructions lay it the roots nf the festival. 
She speaks uf Phoebus Apollo, who is also named lielios 
{•16 f.J, and this evidence becomes important when we recall 
that the oracle probably owes its origin to the resolution to 
introduce a new Secular cycle.* If it was actually composed 
specially in view of the festival in project, it gives us an 
authentic statement of the way in which Apollo whs to Ik- 
regarded. That this Sibylline oracle hail decisive importance 
for the poet as well as for the ceremonial celebration is 
proved by the repetition of some of its phrases in the very 
words of the Hymn of Horace.* 

With this, the identification of So! and Apollo in the hymn 
might appear as a certain fact. This view has been cham¬ 
pioned 1 and confuted w with equal decision. If we would 
enter anew into the question, we must not restrict ourselves 
to testing the arguments that have already lawn advanced. 
If we really wish to improve on the attempts that have been 
made nf a solution, we must bring more seriously into account 
all the possibilities at our disposal. 

At quite an early date Apollo was brought into connexion 
with the sun. In the Bassurai of Acschyius^wo hear that 
Orpheus gave to the Helios, whom he worshipped as supreme 
deity, the name of Apollo, ami the some identification 
recurs in the Pbaetlian of Euripides {ft. 761* 11 f, N- a ), In 
another passage Aeschylus describes Hie rays of the sun 
with the same word, (tfoiftoc), which was a secondary name 
°f Apr>iS<p (Prom, *J2l. For the Orphics*tod,an identification 
of the two gods existed. But there also appears a much 
looser connexion, which always slums some relation, without 
going as far as a complete niiialgauiuthin of the two. This 
is particularly noticeable in the cults of the Greek mother¬ 
land (in contrast to the Greek 1 , uf .Asia Minor}. At the Attic 
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festivals of Apollo* for example, mention is made of Helios, 
but there is no identification of the two deities. 

The reason for this variation is |o lie sought in the nature 
of the sun-god himself. Whilst Apollo is in the most marked 
sense ft spiritual figure* whose nature is based on uo natural 
occurrence and no dement, Helios always remained bound 
by a dose link to the physical sun . 11 An identification of 
the two powers could not therefore be completely achieved ; 
it missed their full and proper being. Only os giver of light, 
the most sublime and. godlike element, not as mere cosmic 
force, could Helios be bound in unity to Apollo. 

YVc must not begin, then, with any expectation of a single 
explanation for the age of Horace. For that age, too, it is 
true that the rnutuu! attraction of the trwo gods runs through 
different stages A single example will make this clear, 
YVhercfis the Sibylline oracle identified Apollo and Helios, 
and the same path was trodden by learned speculation and 
even in rarer eases by cull, 1 * Propertius, in his description 
of the Palatine temple, speaks, it in true, of the chariot of 
the sun-god having stood on its rwif. but has nothing to say 
of his identity with the owner of the shrine. 

In this context we may remind ourselves of a work of 
Augustan art. the relief on the cuirass of the statue of Augus¬ 
tus of Primnporta. In the centre h the restoration of the 
lost atandurds, below it arc Apollo ami Diana with, their 
torches, both seated on griffins and riding towards one 
another ; still Sower down is TVUus with Llw twins. To her, 
on the upper edge, corresponds CilfiiLS, who bolds the mantle 
of the sky *p{cari above him ; holnw. «n the IcR, is Helios 
on Ilia chariot, while on the other side, hurrying away before 
him, is the goddess of the dew with a second female figure, 
which we have still to discuss. The restoration of the 
standards is thus earned out in the presence of heaven and 
earth. 

Very significant is the place that Apofln and Diana take 
in the composition as u. whole. Just as he corresponds in 
the arrangement of the picture to tils tun-god, so does she 
to the two goddesses, who hurry away before- his chariot. 
Of the two, the goddess of the dew is dearly defined, but who 
is Hit other? She bus hitherto been identified us Eos, 
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earned by her companion on htr shoulder. But why docs 
she turn hack towards the nun-god instead of hurrying away 
from him, as we might have expected ? It is obvious that, 
in her movement to the left, she cortesptinris to Diana, 
who also rides left below her ; both of them carry the torch, 
the symbol of the Nocttiwa. This fact, and the fold of mantle 
above her head* leave no doubt that we have here to do with 
Limn. 1 * With the approach of day the goddess who gives 
the dew l>ears the queen of night with her from the scene; 14 
turning backwards, the queen casta one hist glance on tile 
scene that b being enacted at her feet. This menus that 
Diana and the moon correspond to one another on the right 
side of the relief - The same must hold good for Apollo and 
the sumgod on the left side. Again we find an unmistakable 
connexion between the two, but again we cannot speak of 
a complete identilkutioiu 

We have now outlined the preconceptions from which 
our understanding of the Secular Hymn must proceed. At 
the very beginning we get a hint that Apollo and Diana me 
to be regarded in their relation to the heavenly sphere: 

Phoebe sUvanmquc jmtem Diana 

tueidum caeli deem. . . , 

This can only mean that the second epithet (luridum wli 
deem) is to be applied to Duma, too- That for Horace she 
h identical with the moon is proved by the later standi, 
in which die is directly addressed as Luna {25 f.). Beside 
Diana Luna stands in the first place Apollo, described ns 
Phoebus. In view of the meaning of this name/hat wc liave 
already mentioned we might expect to find a similar re¬ 
lation for these two. Ttic later verse (61 L ): 

Augur et fulgente tkevrus urcu 

Pho&u * 9 

shnw& that Horace felt the original meaning, the 11 dun mg 
Ont\ and used it to produce a special effect {fidgetiie arcu)* 
Bat do *rs that mean that Apollo b identified with the sun V 
Our previous results counsel caution, and so does the poet 
himself. In the sixth Ode of the bst Book* Horace addresses 
the god as Phot'll, gut Xoniha lauis amnt crinis (26), Here 
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Again appears the- relat ion to Phoebus, here again the picture 
af the ^i«o)ed/iij5 reminds us of the sun-god. But there is 
no identification of the two, although again in that poem 
Apollo's sister, Diana, is directly understood as the moon 
(89 f.} ( 

A decisive answer is given by the third stanza, That 
stanza, it is true, may once again lead us to a relation of 
Apollo and the heavenly sign. For only if some such cosmic 
relation is true fur him, too, can ire understand how the 
prayer could be directed to the divine brother and sister, that 
never may the -sun took on anything greater than Rome, 
But, once again, it would be wrong to identify Apollo out¬ 
right with the sun. The objections that have been advanced 
to such an identiheution still hold good to-day. The under¬ 
standing of the passage as u whole, however, requires a new 
interpretation. 

W III 1st Apollo and Diana are addressed in imperative form, 
for the Min the form o| it wish is chosen,Both [onus recur 
in connexion ; i n the first part- of the poem there is no mis¬ 
taking the endeavour to present a regular interchange. 11 
But whilst for llithyia both forms of invocation occur, the 
expression of a wish only occur* for Sol and Tdlu*; from 
1'dhis is desired a gift of blessing aud fruitfulness. The 
absence of a direct address shows tlwt she is conceived in 
^te on impersonal form, as dement, os earth herself. 
W ith scarcely lis*. clearness is the siune idea expressed in the 
third strojjhe. Even the mention of the chariot docs not 
necessarily point to the figure nf the sun-god- the duilv 
rebirth certainly lits in well with the picture of the physical 
sun. 1T The word* 

possis tiiftil urhe Ritmu 

ttieere mams, 

while giving a direct address, still show that the fulfilment 
of the wish dots not depend on the sun himself. That can 
otily be expected frern Apollo. We remember how in the 

rp no view Ajxillo Imliis tlte universe in motion by the tin nut 
ol his lyre, and how- the plectrum with which lie -strikes it 
is the sun himself, 1 * Or we may think of u picture that 
meets us in the post-Augustan literal arc ; the Emperor as 
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divine lord of destiny is identified with Phoebus as eliarioteer 
of the sun. or placed at his side. 11 

In this ease we obtain h different result from Diana and 
her relation to the moon. Sun and Apollo are not one and 
the same* but the god appears as his master and thus as 
director of the fate of the world.** This last distinction* 
which ha* already been seen in the contrast of divine figure 
and power of the physical cosmos, is again expressed here. 
On tile one ride stands tltc god, on the other the star of heaven 
timt h subject to his will. 

All that still remains to ask is why Horace ever placed 
Apollo and Diana in this cosmic setting. Fo answer this 
question will involve a consideration of the structure of the 
Secular Hymn as a whole. 

2. The ddti^s of the first two dnys Y Jupiter and Juno^ are 
neither named as such in the poem of Horace nor presented 
in any other form* 

The neglect is so complete Ximi it was only the discovery of 
the Acts that cimbled us to recognize- in the verse (4ft) 

quuttpur rw huhm venemtur albis 

the reference to the deities of the Capitol—in the ordering 
of the festival if was to them that white oxen were sacrificed, 
Horace has preferred, instead of speaking of these special 
deities, to refer to them in general terms. Tins was the 
easfer for him, as Jupiter can actually be named in alter- 
nation with the plurality of gods. 11 

It lias lieen suggested that this was n mistake on the part 
of the poet. 11 Or else the excuse has been found for him 
that, with the white oxen, he wm mentioning a sacrifice 
which 1 every one who had shared in the rights of the past 
two or three days was IhhiihI to hold in vivid memory \ 4a 
But at the \*e$t that would only mean that Horace might 
venture to confine himself to this mere hint. Why the poet 
behaved so and nut otherwise still requires explanation, 

Thr Hymn was devoted to Apollo and Diana, and tbeir 
dominant position was intended to find expression not only 
in the first part, but also beyond it Especially at the 
place where the two had their place by right, in the second 
half, they must be pushed info the foreground. This could 
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only be done at the expense of their two partners, Jupiter 
and Juno. That is the reason why the List two names 
must not be mentioned . 14 and for the some reason nothing 
was admitted that could make them appear in their indi¬ 
vidual character, Horace’s plan was to contrast Apollo and 
Diana as clearly defined and vividly conceived figures with 
the generality of the gods, behind which general and un¬ 
defined conception the deities of the Capitol must find a 
shelter. 

One? again it becomes evident what a high degree of 
transformation Horace allowed himself. This is not con¬ 
fined to the position of the deities of the Palatine; it is 
revealed likewise in the way in which those deities are viewed 
and introduced into the poem. 

After Apollo and Diana have been invoked together in 
the first verse at the beginning of the prayer proper, the 
god appeared alone os guider of the globe of the sun, Diana, 
on the other hand, came at tlte dose of the first part, again 
alone, a$ Luna. The two deities, then, whether identified 
with the heavenly bodies, or us their rulers, surround the 
stanzas devoted to the di miiicAtt. Tliis form or presenta¬ 
tion the more emphatically determines the character of 
the first halt of the hymn, inasmuch os it stands in contrast 
to the further development. There, too, the divine pair 
encounter us, but without standing in any relation to sun 
or moan. 

The contrast is reinforced by the fact that a wide agree¬ 
ment is [tone the less present in troth coses. When we art 
told oj Ajwlje tluit he will guide the dcsLinv of Rome ontl 
Lotiuiii to ever happier times {GO L), and of"Diana that slur 
wtl! graciously hear the petitions of the chorus (l!» f.), the 
Jotter corresponds us clearly to the wish expressed at the 
beginning and end of the first part as docs the former to llie 
ctmtent of the stanza about the sun. What was first implored 
now appears as surely in prospect ; and the certainty is 
enhanced by the strew laid on the consent of Jupiter and 
the otlicr gods. But whereas at the beginning Apollo re¬ 
vealed himself as guider of destiny through Ids power over 
tint; sms, the siitnf f height at thi- dlosn is im longer express d 
under the picture of a lord and matter of the cosmos, but in 
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quite a general form. So T too, Diana appears m goddess 
present in bodily person, not as cosmic power. 

We lywo here a vivid realization, set in deliberate contrast 
to the pictures of the prelude. Every possible means is 
employed to present the two, Apollo and Diana, in single 
personal form before the audience, instead of generalising 
them into the cosmic sphere. Apollo is the seer and archer, 
helpful physician and lord of the Palatine temple: Diana is 
the goddess of Aventiue and Algid us. But before we can 
explain this state of things, we require to go Isaek some little 
way. 

It was the novelty of the Augustan Secular celebration 
that the former age was not, as at previous celebrations* 
carried to the grave with its guilt and its woe* but that the 
beginning of an epoch of happy promise was held in prospect* 
A conception like that of the coming age of bliss, as Virgil 
had pictured it in his Fourth Eclogue,, litre found its expression 
in cult* That is why it is not the lords of the dead, Dls and 
Proserpina* that axe invoked p but the beneficent powers of 
nature and the gods of heaven, who guide the destinies of 
the state. The two combine to form an intelligible order. 
They each represent a side of reality, as implied in the world. 
Each deity* then* has his proper place assigned him; be¬ 
ginning from below with the nuLtirnl powers and rising 
from them to the higher and Spiritual, all tire fitted into n 
system of divine existence** 

One cannot mistake the distinction* on which we have just 
touched, between the fruitful and beneficent powers and 
those deities who belong to the high circle of,the heavenly 
powers—in the one cose, we have the Moerat t Hi thyme and 
Mother Earth; in the other, Jupiter, Juno, Apollo and 
Diana. To the latter a sacrifice is made by day, to the former 
by night. In Imrmcmy with the character of the festival* 
it is not night with her terrors and her dangers, her darkness 
and baleful enchantment, hut night as the brmger of kindly 
fatc. ift To quote the words of Horace, she is the grata 
nojr {23-*}, 

Natural operations and night, then* heavenly being and 
light of day; appear a \ phenomena that ore set in relation 
to one another. With this point is connected a second* 
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it is characteristic of the heavenly powers that they appear 
as clear ami single shapes ; the powers linked to nature, on 
the other hand, ore marked by a certain indefinite ness. If 
we neglect Mother Earth, who is the element that includes 
all, the Mwrat and the flithy hk, in the Seen her Acts at 
least, are given in the plum!. In the ease of all such deities 
it may be observed ltint they appear either as individuals 
or in a larger company. 5 ' Their nature is changeable and 
variable , 5 ? thei r pi umlit v im plies a lack of definiteness in their 
fonn of appearance. Just as the dearly defined figure is 
necessarily allotted to the clear <iny, so sire these lea dearly 
shaped beings assigned to the night that lias no boundaries. 

Yet another pair of contrasts plays a part in the scheme. 
On the one hand, all the deities that meet us are feminine; 
among the heavenly powers the male element, Jupiter and 
Apollo, predominates. Though Jtrno and Diana stand 
beside them, it is only in a subordinate place. It almost 
looks as if ft was felt that their feminine nature implied a 
reference to the opposite sphere. To the two, Juno and 
Diana, are devoted tile tellutlemia of the matrons, of which 
we haw spoken; they arc the only ones in the higher circle 
to whom worship is paid in the hours of night. On the 
other hand, the prayer of the Emperor, which accompanies 
the offering of white cows to Juno on the second, day of 
festival, is attended hy a prayer of the matrons. Finally, 
to this contrast of male and female dement corresponds the 
institution of a double choir. When the Secular festival 
in Republican times was devoted alone to the powers of the 
underworld, jj did riot go beyond tile song and dancing of 
twenty-seven girls." With the appearance of the heavenly 
powers wi:i added to the former choir u similar choir of an 
equal number of troys. 

Here we have displayed, in its main feature* at least, a 
system, the bade idea of which im plic a u building of the 
dtvine world in a series of storeys. Horace could never 
have been the cuter, the proehaimer of divine wisdom* the 
j*wt who believed himself to possess in the experience of 
a religious mul dvie community the justification for his nffu 
activity, s * if he hud not found in these facts some hinU for 
bis own prx-tic pre-st ntation. It wii always his way to give 
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new shape by the power of Itu poetic experience to all those 
ideas that came to him from the present or the tradition of 
religion,*® and in this sjkcujJ case he did not hesitate to 
reshape in grand and authoritative style what iu already 
suggested in germ by the ordering uf the festival itself. 

The- authorities responsible for the festival had so ordered 
it that the sacrifices offered were different in every case, 
tint that tile prayers that followed the sacrifices should 
always m a in tain the same form of words. In these prayers 
the gods were asked to give protection and increase of the 
Empire and people in peace uud war, victory for the army 
and prosperity for the citizens, the college of quiruUxcmviri 
for the Emperor himself and his family. In contrast with 
this uniformity, it is characteristic of Horace that Ids hymn 
does not ding to the stiff formulae of tin: concrpiu if rim T but 
expands into h wealth of the most diverse pictures, wishes 
and subjects. This was incumbent on him for the sake of 
the poem as such ; but it would nut be right to see in it no 
more than an effort to attain variety and lively change. 
The Hymn of Horace has its strict order, too, but it is an 
order of its own. 

The instructions given in mi inscription of Magnesia to 
the sacred herald and others (among them naide- tW« 
and otapSalji'i^) hi« been quutrd 

for comparison.® 1 At the festival of Zeus Sosi polls they arc 
to pray for blessings for city and land, for citizens, women, 
chi Mr mi and all other inhabitants, for pence and prosperity, 
arid finally, for the welfare of coni, fruit and beasts, ’Fbefe 
is an arrangement, then, by subjects. JJcginrjing with the 
state and men, it extends over the whole range of physical 
well-being to the yield uf the Held and to the cure of the herds. 
There is much here that ian be compared with the gifts 
that the Roman ehuir craves, Horace, however, groups bis 
poem not. by subject!-, but by the character of his gods. 

In choosing hi* order he went buck to the ideas that had 
already found expression in the ordering of the festival 
itself. In it the sacrifice by night was allotted to the di 
mitichiu to whom was proper the preference for the unformed 
and fur the feminine element, while to the gods of heaven 
corresponded the day and the dominance of the male : Horace, 

sr 
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too, deliberately carried this c ontrast between the elemental 
and natural and the spiritual and defined a stage further* 
With full logic he directs to the former the petition for physi¬ 
cal weH-bdng. whilst with the hitter ethical and political 
factors come to the fore. 11 Ln the one case the prayer is 
fur the protection of mothers mid the hiring of children ; 
in the other it b for hcpuiistI morals for the young and quiet 
peace for the old {45 f.)* The petition fur probi nwrtrs is 
something entirely new in this form 1B and marks the inde- 
iwmlenee and novelty of the conception of Horace. If at 
the same time wealth and increase is asked for the whole 
people, this simply resumes thoughts of the first part, while 
at the same time extending them by the addition uf the 
words decu* mnn*' ItH), By those words must be me ant 
something new, something that goes beyond mere physical 
well-being-—or, In other words, the honour and glory of the 
Roman people,. The increase of external power and the 
return of the old virtues find their proper connexion here— 
they again represent m ethical and political factor. 

Hut Horace even went one step farther. The dedication 
of the whole hymn to Apollo and Diana found its expression 
in its structure. To both was allotted a unique position* 
not only placing them in Lhc circle of the powers of heaven* 
hut relating them at the sime time to the powers of nature, 
this peculiarity, while expressing the object of the hymn* was 
further used by Horace to realize a new and independent 
creation of his own. 

Wo have already duly emphasized the fact that Apollo 
and hi* sbtej appear sit first in connexion with the heavenly 
si^ns of sun and moon, hut that thereafter, in the second 
|Mirt of the poem, they are released from this connexion 
and shown simply as divine figures. The meaning to be 
given to this change will now appsir more dearly than was 
possible before* To put it briefly* Horace has used the change 
tu maJa- each context illustrate tpednl sides of the nature of 
the two driti rs. As long is they were linked to tlie powers 
uf nature or of live cosmos (or of Tellus}, such connexion* 
came into greater prominciice for Apollo and Diana ns weLL 
Apollo b the charioteer of the globe of iht *un t who h in- 
«i.»kcd in his turn its diniHs &oL The 1 nurturing + sun is the 
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right counterpart to the nourishing earth, 31 who appears 
m tht! third of the di milichii, Diana, as moon t belongs to 
tile same circle. J> Horace is here his own best commentator^ 
when he describes her in the sixth Ode of his kst book as 
(30 f-) 

profperam frvgum cdcrtmque prmt &s 

volvcre 

On the oilier hand, the connexion with the heavenly powers 
implies that Apollo and Diana, appear as spiritual divinities. 
We can now give expression to our results* Horace 
carried the thoughts on which the Secular celebration rested 
to their ultimate conclusion, A final comment now forces 
itself on us. that brings us back to the point from which we 
set out. Baling themselves oh the view there defined* 
scholars have not scrupled to see in the Secular festival no 
more than am effective form of divine service, designed above 
oil to work upon the feelings of the great masses. 1 * A less 
externa] and less prejudiced valuation must now take its 
place, which shall no longer deny recognition to the novelty 
and greatness of what the age produced in this sphere. Let 
us not hesitate to aver that in the festival of the year 17 
n,c. a genuine religious sentiment found its expression in 
cult. The intensity and depth with which Horace grasped 
its meaning and gave it expression in his festal hymn gives 
a testimony, against which there can be no appeal. 
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Chapter l 

THE CAUSES OF THE GREATNESS OF ROME 


I. A | At IE question of the causes of the greatness of 
Rome b otic of the classic questions in. the whole 
JL of historical science, Since Polybius first raised 
it. it hus never settled down to rest. Men of the rank of 
Miichiavdli and Montesquieu, Xiebultr and Mommsen, have 
given us their answers to it. And it has always been under' 
stood that such an answer goes far !x-yond its narrower 
professional purpose and defines the whole attitude of an 
age to state and history. 

It is rmly with hesitation that a laic-comer ventures to 
approach the subject. If he docs so venture, as indeed he 
must, it is because our age lias its own contribution to make 
to the question— n contribution appropriate to its character. 
The need to d« Uus b the more obvious because the answers, 
which have been contributed by a school of historians only 
just past, no longer represent what in our belief can to-day 
be said on the subject of the greatness of Rome. 

It cannot, indeed, be denied that the attempts at solution 
that the past two decades have given us arc harmonious, in 
themselves. Whoever the author, whatever the decision 
in detail, they all agree in this—that it was the - w ill to power 
of the Roman people and Roman poHry in which we hud 
to seek the cause of Home’s greatness. That tills answer 
wbs given with such unanimity should not for a moment 
surprise us. In an age which styled itself the age of im¬ 
perialism, which could represent what it called 1 the politics 
of reality' os ti datum and the 1 politics or force ’ as an end 
in itvf-lf. it was only too easy for the rise of the Roman Empire 
to be conceived exclusively under these categories. It 
could even be thought that this was the only possible way to 
dispose of the subject. 
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It is. apparent, rtf roursc, that those categories of ! will 
to power *, ‘ imperialismor whatever we choose to name 
them, are far from representing anything self-evident. On 
the contrary, they carry in themselves a question which 
docs not exactly recommend them as a point of departure. 

We are no longer disposed to accept imperialism without 
further ado as the badge of our age. A fight for power would 
imply that something, which i 1 - essentially mw, ha'- Itcen 
turned into an end in itself. Power by itself has no meaning ; 
it can lie creative or destructive, helpful or oppressive. It 
was iinly mi :igc ■ *f positivist and " technical * thought, not 
creative in itself, but competent at finding practical appli¬ 
cations for what had once been created, that could thus 
confuse its actions with the motives for its actions. 

Furthermore, that very event, which seemed to mark the 
climax and consummation of the imperialistic age, has 
proved the insufficiency of the idea of power, at least in its 
claim to explain facts. The peoples, who in the world-war 
vied with one another in sending the flower of their youth 
to Lite field of battle, would hardly have raised a linger at 
the appeal of the mere principle of power. Ideas of quite 
another order, more ideal and more deeply moving—^self- 
devotion, love of country, faith in the future, these three 
above oil others — were needed to nerve the peoples to such 
sacrifices. 

Finally, in the years since the War what was Iwfore only 
visible in its first beginnings has reached fulfilment. What 
I mean is the formation of those great groups of political 
idciLs which are no longer confined to single peoples, but 
which oicctn^ass whole groups of nations. However heavily 
and inexorably the nnrmwmg of the economic field of play, 
the fight for raw materials and markets may press on ns, 
t)n*M- system® rtf idea® are so powerful that they must be 
brought into action.in the struggle for economic self-ptrser- 
vutimi. Only by their aid can one maintain oneself in this 
struggle. 

No people and no state can dispense with these systems. 
Ihe cheap assertion that they art mere catch-words, good 
enough to serve the immediate purpose (4 mobilizing popular 
rtpUiinn, uiKscii the decisive point. Such a conception, in 
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term* nf the polities of reollty. would ran the risk of ovcr- 
looking the decisive, the spiritual realities, in the system 
of political ideas of a penpk von touch on the base of its 
existence; it refolds itself m a creation of history and a 
political force hi action in those ideas. From them it draws 
strength to overcome distress and defeat; in Lhe great 
moments of if.s history it finds what it has alwavs craved and 
esteemed in Jutizlitig style confirmed, A mere catchword 
could hardly achieve such results. 

It is the system of political ideas then, that gives to power 
its meaning and content; it is this that determines its use. 
This implies that our research, at the very moment that it 
tries to set out from the previous view, is led in a direction 
that wanders far from that point of departure. A quest inn 
which at first steered for power and power alone now finds 
itself suddenly directed to the spiritual foundations of policy. 

The politic® of power always means something that in 
its essence is universally valid and intelligible by reason. 
The reference of definite actions and events to the tendencies 
of this policy has always, whether one wishes it or not., 
a levelling quality; the concrete individual ease is sub* 
jected to a general principle and, if it may be* explained 
by it. We talk of a Raman policy of power; but the Fact 
remains that wc cun also talk of a policy of power for other 
peoples states ami ages* And in Hmt case the reference 
of historical events to this principle furnishes m with a form 
of ealeiilathin width disentangles in rational find clear style 
ill can ft and ends cause and effect, plan and execution. 

A system of political ideas, im the other hand* such as 
belongs to a distinct people p is nothing general but some¬ 
thing supremely singular. It is bo mid fast to the individual 
character of that people. And inseparable from this is the 
fact that stich a system is in its nature irrational. It citu 
employ rational formw frnni grounds of expediency—in the 
jxditiikl speech, in the party programme, in debate or else¬ 
where—but it only makes use of these forms, it can never 
base itself on them or Jose itself in them. 

Otic final contrast may at least be suggested. Whilst the 
polities of power in variably mm at successes that can be 
immediately grwpeii, whilst it is ihraya directed towards 
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worldly and, as a rule, aupremely mundane 1 objects, systems 
of political ideas art never confined within such limits. There 
is always t he possibility, if no more, that they will touch the 
sphere of metaphysics; they arc occasions of faith. This 
principle will come to hove special importance in the case 
of Rome. 

a. Wt shall come to the same result if we neglect general 
considerations of this Jdnd and fix our attention on the indi- 
vidual case. It will be advisable to re-think the thoughts 
of those who have championed the ‘ will to power * as the 
foundation of the greatness of Rome, 

In a speech, the title of which has deliberately been adopted 
here, ft. Heinze 1 lias shown how characteristic for the 
Roman state were the constant devotion to the commonweal, 
the careful choice of the chief magistrates and the steady 
direct!ou that that implied. Ilcitiio is likely to have been 
right once again in insisting that those twit peculiarities 
formed indispensable requisites for a policy of successful 
extension of power continued over centuries. But the 
question still remains open—what induced Rome to undertake 
such a policy If The answer which is given to this question 
is the least satisfactory imaginable. To truce hack the will 
to extension of jwwcr. as Uciitze does, to an 1 instinct for 
the development of power and the enjoyment of power for 
its own sake \ or. again in another passage, to try and base 
the politics of power on the passion to rule, ends in something 
very Rice tautology. 

Hctmc's proceedings Income intelligible, if no more con¬ 
vincing, when we remember that in his tine of thought he 
was availing Vim self of the ideal types of Spronger. The 
Roman for him was. identical with the J social ’or * power* 
man. who may also be called after his favourite occupation 
the * political ’ man; ns a main type of individuality he 
would represent a basic fact of mental life. It was only 
natural that the attempt should have been made to find a 
less theoretical form of proof, and in doing so to miss beyond 
llcinzc. 

This did not involve a mere taking over of the thoughts of 
Hemic. Hut in one main point tt fixed line of march was 
still pursued, especially when it was a case of recognizing 
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'the motives of the Roman politics of power’. 1 AH the 
capacities of the Roman character, we were told, were sub¬ 
ordinated to a direction of the will, by which the whole 
structure of the Roman was determiner]—the will to power. 1 
ELcri: we meet once again the astounding fact that the poli¬ 
ties of power has its source in the will to power. Again we 
must resignedly accept the fact that on obvious tautology 
is foisted on us in place of an explanation. 

The appeal, it is true, was no longer made to a doctrine 
of psychological types; more palpable evidence was sought 
from a recourse to Roman institutions and actual expressions 
of Romans. Rut it was no question of simply listening to 
the testimonies, in which Romans expressed themselves 
about the growth and mnuuug of their Empire or about their 
own character. Another path was taken; the attempt was 
made to support with * proofs : a view which was taken 
from the first as certain. 

Aji important part was allotted to the Roman conception 
of force. We were reminded at once of the unrestricted 
domes tit; force of the paterfamilias, we recognised the same 
method in the political community which was built up on 
the principles of command and obedience, and found from 
this point, though not without the exercise of some agility, 
the way to the Roman politics of power. The same will to 
power which wan met with in the first instances was re¬ 
vealed likewise in the hitter. It had the tendency to 1 adapt 
and subject its environment to itself'. 1 

The champions of this view have, it will lie seen, been 
guilty nf the oversight of identifying force and power. If 
domestic force were really the will to power, we should 
indeed hnvc to make shift with the conclusion that the 
foundation of the Roman Empire was no more than a trans¬ 
lation on the gigantic scale of the picture of the Roman 
domestic tyrant. The fact, however, remains that the 
1 caprice 1 ( Witlkiir) of the father of the family and magistrate, 
to use the expression of Mommsen, represented in its legal 
sense n free judgement, 1 ' Even if Roman thought allowed 
n wide scope to such judgement, even if the idea of forcible 
command, in its application and its restriction, pervades the 
whole of the state, vet we are still moving in tire sphere of 
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lnw. But law, as the maintenance of a onw established 
order, is utterly and completely divorced from power and 
extension of power, which recognizes no established principles, 
but constantly breaks them, ever appealing to its own 1 right 1 
of the stronger. No method of constructing history can 
succeed in combining these two incompatible. 

The other evidence that has been adduced is of variable 
quality. The strongest impression will probably lie made 
by the verses of Virgil, in which be speaks of the call of the 
Romans to rule the nations {Acntid 6, 851 f.)< They do 
really set our feet on solid ground, even if not quite in the 
way that lias been supposed. 

Perhaps the most imp or tan t advance beyond the views 
of Heinz* has consisted in the refusal to claim for Rome an 
absolutely unlimited striving after power, a rule at any cost. 
With complete justice have we been referred to such factors 
as reveal, for the earlier times at least, n procedure by way 
of law. It must be obvious to every unprejudiced person 
that the legal obligations, on which the system of alliances 
in Italy was based, long gave Roman policy its stamp. The 
recognition of these facts led, it is true, to a fairly serious 
conflict with the original view of a will to power implanted 
utter for all in Rome. It was all the stranger that scholars still 
clung to it undismayed. Strangest of all apjwur* the fact 
that the verses of Virgil were actually adduced to prove it. 

For, be it carefully observed, the poet dots not speak of a 
mere ruling and lording it over other peoples, of a govern¬ 
ment of caprice, flint the Romans have to establish. What 
he does speak of is a rfgert imperil: Homan rule is set up, 
it is true, on "the basis of Home's own judgement, but this 
judgement is still based on legitimate force (tmprriiun]- 
U is not the striving after power, but the will to erect u system 
of order, that is expressed; that is the destiny to which the 
Roman is culled. Only with such an order, which is essentially 
law, does th>.- content of the fallowing verses agree; ‘to 
lend to peace morality and law ", 1 to pardon those who 
duly submit", and ‘to break in war the defiance of the 
proud 

There isTyet another lesson that we can learn from the 
verses af Virgil. 
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As we have m, the Attempt has been made to explain 
the policy of Rome on psychological grounds. The will 
to power of the Roman lias l>een spoken of oh a trait 
of diameter that determined the Roman character, as a 
primary fact of psychology. Not so Virgil The form 
under which the nation receives the stamp of its mission 
is that of a divine calling ; - the solemn address to the 
4 Roman 1 finds its counterpart in an old Sibylline? oracle* 1 
If Rome, then, is to set up an ordered society among the 
peoples, It is because she has been commissioned by the gods 
to do so. 

We are a long way now from all psychological considera¬ 
tion?!. We catch a glimpse of a divine order and cm-ntion 
which, while bidding some peoples make images of bronze 
and stone or Inure the courts of the star*, gives Rome with 
the rest her sphere and her task. We have already spoken 
of a system of political ideas that can decisively influence 
the conduct of a whole people. We can now dispense with 
tfah expression, which we were Imund at first lo adopt for 
better ur wurw, to arrive at the begiru lings of an understand¬ 
ing, and cun fccognitt that, for Virgil at feast, we may speak 
of u certainty that the Roman h due by divine promise, or 
even by divine command, to lead the peoples. 

Of the wilt to power as cause and of the polities of power 
m; cud of the Ro ma nF there is no word. Every state, of 
course, needs power, and so, too. dues the Roman; nothing 
could be further from our purpose tlian to deny this. But 
that does not mean that one is entitled to use the concept of 
power as a universal panacea for history. Rather is it our 
task to determine where it is and where it is not in place. 
For Rome* at leash we must allow room for the view that 
in the place of an elementary striving for power that van 
Ih* derived from nothing else* we must substitute a striv¬ 
ing after power that is based on spiritual conditions: in 
the place of a blind instinct wc shall place the consciousness 
of a mission^ which uses power as un instrument for it & 
realization. The further etindusion is involved, that such 
power, when place is allotted to it, is never cause or end in 
itself * but simply and solely a means. That implies that 
this conception of power, important as it may Ik in other 
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respects, ceases to have any part in a discussion of the causes 
of the great ness of Rome- The vision of a poet, and not of 
any chance poet, hut of that poet whom Rome accounted 
her greatest, directs ns to the sphere of religion* But there 
id yet one more lesson that our poet has to teach us# if we 
will only listen to what he has to say. 

The words about the mission of Rome form the close of 
the great speech of Anchbes p in which he shows Aeneas the 
future generals ami heroes of Rome. It begins with the 
glory awaiting his own line and lus Italian posterity. An- 
chi&es is desirous of giving his son verbal accounts of them 
[v. 750}; after that, turning to him* he continues : * mid to 
you I will tell your fate \ The change of expression h flue 
to the fact that in the first case the heroic figures of Rome 
sliiiLd before the eyes of them both; assembled in the 
lilywi Field*, they await their ascent to the world of the 
living. These figures arc presented to the cyc T and Lhey, 
therefore# like a picture of many figures, only need u few 
words of explanation and mUTpretaUim in detail. But in 
the other case the destinies of Aeneas still lie in darkness: 
what they arc and what they will in future bring* his father 
has to tell turn. And once again there is a distinction in 
those verses [SSI f.) in which Andrises speaks of the mission 
of Rome. Hitherto he had been interpreting the divine 
will or communicating it to the man whom it concerned; 
now liis speech rises to the height of authority- In uttering 
those verses as a demand and a promise* he once und for all 
fixes beyond revoke the historical meaning of Rome. 

The form in which Andrises expresses himself, then, gnes 
through various stages* Fate or, to use the Roman word, 
fatum is, to judge by the words of Virgil# only what is said 
about the future of Aeneas, lint the cliauge of form in the 
expression, which we have just observed, should not blind 
us to the fact that in the vision of licnxrs equally the fatum 
of Rome is intended. Tins is proved by tht structure of 
the speech of Andrises itself, which inseparably links the two, 
the destiny of Aeneas and the destiny of Rome (887 f-h 
Hut + m it h a picture that is being shown here and at most 
explained* whereas faium in etymology and meaning denotes 
what is " said and therefore fixed as divine determination** 
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the expression ought not to be used for the pictures of the 
future of Rome ; but it is only the expression a grains! which 
objection can be raised. In the highest and most proper 
sense the verses about the Romans and their government of 
the peoples are a fatum. While they arc * spoken ’ and 
4 said \ they fix the destiny of Rome. 

In a description of the Delphic crack, another Roman poet, 
a successor of Virgil, raises the question of the god who speaks 
to men at that site. Who is it who a at work there t Does 
he communicate what is fatum, or docs he fix fatum by com- 
ngoading in his pronouncements ? (Lucunus, Phars. 5, 52 f,). 
Here we have two forms—one corresponding to the prophecy 
of the destiny of Aeneas and, in a weakened sense, to the 
discuss ion of the vision of heroes by Auehises ; the other, 
which causes fate to be fixed by the mere command, to the 
verses about the calling of Rome, 

In Bonier, too, we occasionally find that the prophecy of 
destiny and destiny itself is identified. 1 Corresponding to 
prophecies, tiiot ut a certain moment some one will be over* 
taken by fate (X 3tK)l or his own Iiojit of death [Z tC5), arc 
passages in which the amtoiinccment of destiny overtakes the 
victim (v 172), Wlmt is only hinted in the Greek view is 
carried out in the Human to its logical con dm tons. For 
fatum always implies not merely the course of events de¬ 
termined by the gods, but the very ttumen of the prophetic 
word itself, 10 There is nothing essentially new in this for 
the student of Roman religion, but it is vital to keep hold of 
it, for it is of decisive importance for the further course of 
our argument, 

3. Li the last *■ Roman 1 Ode of Horace we meet the brief 
and pregnant plirusc: * In towing to the gtxU, thou ort 
lord * (c. 8, 6, 5). Directed to the 4 Roman ', it empluesizes 
the intimate nnd causal connexion between lordship and an 
obedience to the divine will. We must extract its actual 
meaning from the examples by which Horace illustrates the 
opposite attitude. 

When lie says that the sins of the fathers are visited on the 
children so long as the temples and images of the gods ate 
not restored, the demand for such a restoration includes in 
itself the divine will. But the divine will is not only revealed 
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t her e. The neglect of the gods has cost Italy much woe— 
so wc hear in the verse that wc quoted in starting. Such 
* neglect * has ns its opposite on tli- positive side on idea that 
lies in the centre of Rom on thought—the idea of rttigio* By 
that word, which in its very etymology contains the contrast 
to ' neglect', the Homans denote tin- ‘ paying heed 1 to nil 
I.Imt the gods may demand of men. And that is wliat 
Iloraec means when he bids his people bow to the gods. In 
rejigw, then, is included the foundation of the Roman 
lordship. 

But the demands of the gods—and this is the second 
decisive point—are made known to men by authoritative 
indications. To these lie has to attend; these he must 
put into execution. That is why Horace, when he coils 
men to give bock to the gods their honours, turns in solemn 
fotm, reminiscent of divine oracles, to his fellow-citisens, 11 
He himself Speaks the word of destiny and by this word 
ftse* destiny ; it is as seer and prophet, os vatn t that the 
poet here comes before his people. 

We may compare with this the oruclc from Delphi, which 
Livy makes the Homans seek before the conquest of Vcii 
(a, l« f »f.). Among other things (more important at the 
time, but less significant fur our context) stands the demand 
that they should restore in the old style traditional cults, 
the practice of which had been intermitted (5, 10, U); here 
again tliis is a condition of success. Again wc find tin 
authoritative pronouncement, this time from the lips of the 
god; the warning to the " Roman which introduce the 
oracle, is linked to the form of speech which Horace and 
Virgil under* like conditions selected. 

But rdVgKi, of which wc arc again reminded in this cose, 
is not exhausted by demands for cult. Again we have a 
piece of evidence available—evidence which has already been 
noted in its intimate connexion with the words of Horace. 

The speech in which Livy o inkes ('it mi 11 us warn his people 
against abandoning the city destroyed by the Gauls ( 5 , 51, 
If.) is entirely bused on the idea of rcligio, Kelitfia again 
enters into close relation with the well-being and greatness 
of Rome. One hn» only to look at the count of the last 
yearn, so wc ore told, to recognise that ull went well for the 
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Romans as long os they followed the gods {3, 31, 5), hut 
that this was reversed as soon as they erased to heed them. 
Among the examples which Livy makes his hero adduce to 
illustrate the contrast bet ween the * heeding of the gods + 
and the 4 neglect T of them {5 r iVl B 7 8; cp. 32 r 1) p appear 
some drawn from cult in Hu narrower sense. Rut there are 
others beside them* 

At the very beginning stand two examples of quite another 
kind ; the hostile Vdi was conquered, we hear, because 
attention was paid to the warning of the gods, but the Gallic 
catastrophe was incurred localise heed was not paid to the 
divine voice that announced the approach of the foe (5, 51, 
ft-7)* The view underlying this may Ik; outlined in the ^de¬ 
ment 11ml the Romans should be directed in their actions by 
divine guidance and, further, that rdigio includes the de¬ 
mand to listen to such indications, It wu* because men 
neglected to heed the voice that mug out by night, dearer 
titan any voice of man r bdow the Palatine (o, 32, 0) that the 
disaster took its course. 

Once again it is plain that the voice, in speaking, fixes 
faium, Thr voice it is that set* the ball of destiny rolling 
—this is shown by the form of narration that Livy has 
chosen. Then follows the banishment of in mi Huh from dty 
and home; the removal of the one man who might have 
checked them opens the way to the GmiU (5, 32, 7; 33* I)* 
It is not till now tliat wc bear of their migration ; at once 
the avahinchc begins to move before nut eyes. Then follows 
an offence against Ihe law of nations by l he Roman envoys 
at a moment when, ti& Livy &&y&.fatum already Jay heavy 
on Rome (3, SO, ft). And now «c go one Wp further s 
although the whole scape of the disaster is already revealed 
[5 t 37* l)i only quite insufficient precautions nrt taken against 
the focp The end comes with the approach of the divine 
vengeance—the defeat on the Allia and the destruction of 
the city. 

What is thus unrolled before our eyes is such a pageant 
u*. no history other than the Roman could unfold. The 
overw helming onuinreh of firfum—faium itself communicated 
and fixed by the prophetic speech—these arc the structural 
dements of the picture* Rut the rfllc of the Ronum is 
2a 
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determined bv hk * attention ’ t<> *uch indications or by his, 

* neglectm case of neglect he hark himself into the abyss; 
that is the meaning of the Gallic catastrophe. But if he 
pay* heed, he carries out what is predetermined ; he become* 
the instrument *>Sfutum. Thus Veil was conquered and thus, 
ttMi, will the restoration of Rome ensue. The indications 
which proclaim the will nf faium have already once brought 
victory, and they will continue sr> to do so of ten as the Human 
heeds them. They "ill, wc may conclude, bring him in the 
end to World-Empire. 

The Aeneas of Vlrgtl was led to Latium by the oracles anu 
advices of the gods winch fixed hk destiny, 11 and the satne 
l«iwm stand beside hia descendants, to accompany them in 
their actions and their progress. Roman history in its whole 
emirse is attended by tin. 1 oracles of the Sibyl and by the 
wonders which lend to their consultation, ns also by the 
consultations of the Etruscan knraKpicr» ; they continuously 
keep the people informed about its relation to those jewels 
tluit determine fatwn. They goitli each of Rome’s step?;, for 
they offer authoritative indications of what hits in each ease 
to be done or left undone. 

Because the Romans for their |>art carry out the bidding* 
they thus receive, because they 1 follow the gods (Livy, 
a. it, 5), they are the lords of the world. This is the proper 
and deepest sense of t hat phrase of Horace that we set at 
the loginning of this chapter. 

4, Wc must now try to draw the conclusions which should 
be drawn. It might appear «s if all that we lave in the way 
of utterances of Roman poets and historians has no very 
serious importance. All these utterances bel ong, it see ms, 
to the Oge of Augustus, a single narrow and comparatively 
lute period. But it would be easy enough to extend their 
circle beyond thr»e limits. Cicero. who also may well tie 
1msrd, can count -m full understanding and consent Bom 
his audience wlien he makes the gods prophecy by l heir sifi 11 * 
the coming conspiracy af Cutulme, and take a decisive iiort 
in its suppression (in Cat. &, 18—22). Again, at a much later 
date, Cehus does not hesitate to assume that the gods have 
created the Roman Empire (iiL My. 8,611), and Augustine was 
ill sure pains to refute this view with the necessary emphasis. 
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But there remains another objection that might be brought. 
We might call to mind that the actual conftdoni>ru.-&i of 
mission, which characterizes the Augustan age, only appears 
at a moment whan the necessary conditions of world-rule 
were not merely prepared, but assured. On the other hand, 
we might consider whether in that uge what hud already 
been olive, though unconscious, was not merely failed to 
consciousness. When we have done this, we shall not hud 
it cosy simply to shelve the evidence of the age of Augustus, 
which, after all, reflected as hardly any other age did on 
the fundamental facts of Ra man character. Above all, the 
question whether a principle of explanation is of value' or 
hot is never to 1« decided by preconceived considerations, 
bat only from th<. actual circumstances themselves. 

To take one point before others, so much is plain, that cult, 
the kernel of Roman rchgimi, has a for wider importance 
for state and polities than has gcmouKy been supposed. The 
careful and unremitting worship of the gods will in that 
cose have been the necessary condition for the rise and rule 
of Home. That this was actually the view of the Romans 
lias already been shown in one particular case. We were 
able to demonstrate in impressive style what importance the 
foundations of temples Had in the course of Roman history. 11 
Rut we have not reached the full scope of our conception. 
We must endeavour tn pay attention to other such contexts 
—and more careful attention than has hitherto lx*n p.dd. 
The idea that it is the gods who fix the destiny of Home and 
therewith hold it in their hands appears everywhere in 
unmistakable form. m 

Let us take one example. It seems to be characteristic 
of the popular ideas of earliest Rome, that each state was 
regarded as n world of La w by itself, as something independent 
and inviolable: it was not enmity and war, but peaceful 
intercourse between the single communities, that formed the 
norm of internstionul relations. It is not so much this 
idea in itself ns the reasons that 1mve been found for it ,4 
that were bound to raise doubts. The solemn form of speech, 
in which the ptiUr poiratut opens the procedure of dedontton 
of war, is delivered within the enemy’s country, il is true, 
but it U not at once directed to tin. future antagonist, It 
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is not in face of him that one will establish one’s cause as 
just, but before the gods. Therefore one turns to Jupiter, 
to the boundaries of the neighbouring land, personified and 
Conceived of as divine, to the sacred lawl/iu). which again is 
conceived of as a deity i with the strangest radii* Uie priest 
aJfirms the truth of his contention (Livy L 3*. f-i And 
cmcc again Jupiter, then Janus Quiriims and all the gods, 
arc invoked in order to demonstrate to them the injustice 
of the hostile attitude (Joe. eiU 10). It is only after one has thus 
both bound and purified oneself in the presence of the powers, 
who watch over all event* and who alone are able to help 
one to n favourable issue, that the ‘ just war ' can be opened 
(foe, cil, IB). 

There is no trace here of international low in our sense. 
It is the gods who arc the contracting parlies in the process 
of law that is played out before our eyes. We find something 
similar in a second case. There has been talk of a religious 
hallowing for the Roman conception of empire, expressed 
in specially brilliant Form in Lhc triumph. It was less in 
honour of the victorious general than of the supreme god, 
Jupiter, that that spectacle was developed. 11 But there 
is really no question of any ‘ hallowing 1 or of any * spectacle 1 
or of anything added os some sort of adornment to the 
actual event. What the triumph expresses is the actual 
event in its real content. It is not that Jupiter has brought 
and achieved the triumph; he himself is the victor; it is 
not to honour him that the triumph is celebrated, bul he 
himself triumphs. Tluit is why the triumpher moves along 
in the garb of the god, and why the identification rises to 
the pitch of comi*:lliiig the triumpher to colour his fare with 
vermilion, in order by the red colour of his skin to resemble 
down to the last detail the urchnic image of Jupiter. 1 * 
Just as Roman polities in general, if they are really Roman, 
denote no more than the execution of a divine command, 
so too is the victorious general an instrument in the hand 
of the god. Unit is why be retires behind the god as the 
tree victor, wul passes entirely over into that other and 
greater power that directs the acting of the Roman people 
and of their general with the rest. 

There is no need to multiply examples j what we have 
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already adduced will be sufUci^iit. We shall hardly wish 
fco require our modem historian to realize completely for 
himself ft helief in the Roman gods, although, indeed, many 
and not the worst of them have emphatically raised some 
such demand. But we may expect of him that he should 
take the actual beliefs of the Romans seriously and should 
grasp them in their peculiar quality and in their decisive 
influ ence on Roman conduct, instead of trying to approxi¬ 
mate them as closely os possible to what may appear most 
tolerable to our modem understanding. 

We may add as a second demand, that not only ceremonies 
of cult, but also all Lbose divine indications, those pronounce¬ 
ments and consultations of the divine will to which we have 
referred, shall be understood in their significance for the 
state and history of Rome. All these things, wonder, and 
signs, oracles ami haruspicy, observations of the heavens 
and of the Sight of birds, pervade the whole of the public 
life of Rome. By fixing or proclaiming faium , they mark 
the foundation of public security and public well-being. 
But we have grown accustomed to regarding them as at lawt 
an inconvenience for our modem sentiment. 

TJie attitude of Mommsen, above all others, has proved 
determinant in this respect. Setting out from the symptoms 
of decay in the Into Republic, he was disposed to regard 
augury and the like from the angle of the ridiculous. This 
tendency, in a weakened form, is still operative to-day. 
The interest of Tacitus in wonders and prodigies is a vital 
port of hi$ general view of history, which is very largely 
determined by /alum and fatalism. But instead of recog¬ 
nizing this fact, that he is here simply the successor to the 
position taken up by the Annalists, Livy and the national 
epic, it has been supposed that such a curious interest can 
only be explained by Hie membership of Tacitus in the 
college of the <pti raff Jj * mciri. which bail to control the sacri¬ 
fices and oracles, IT The effect was simply mistaken fur the 
cause. 

How strongly, how decisively, the divine indications inter¬ 
vened in Roman life can be la; tier grasped tit one point than 
at any other—-front the attitude of single poscflU, particu¬ 
larly persons of the highest rank. Here again we find gathered 
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together as in u focus what reuSIy determines Roman 
character, 

Suetonius records of Augustus (c. 00-9) a scries of detailed 
traits] which, to judge from thrir peculiarity sad exactness, 
go back to sure sources of knowledge. We bear with astonish* 
incut of the Emperor'-; dread of thunder-storms, of uppor- 
it ions that haunted iiiru, particularly in the spring* of 
dreams, to Mie warnings of which lie paid heed. To augury 
he paid dose attention, and his care went eq far, that if in 
the morning he had accidentally drawn on the wrong shoe 
first, he regarded it as a sign of ili-omen. We can add <rt 
details—for example, the story that to us seems almost 
comic, of the peasant Eu.tye.hus and his ass NtCon. l * Augus¬ 
tus met them on the morning of the buttlr of Actium, and 
that w'Hi ground enough for this true Roman to set up hron&e 
sutues of the two* man and beajrt, 04 ? bearers oT fortunate 
names and prophets of the victory. 

There b not* however* the slightest reason for doubting 
the seriousness and importance of these tales, at least for 
Augustus himself This man* from whose portraits one 
may sometimes fancy that a superior and chitting rationalism 
is flowing* was a Roman, like the rest. He? was a Roman 
who observed in and about him the work of fotum, and was 
carefully prepared to neglect no indication that might bring 
him tidings of this faium. 

Perlifips even more remarkable in such respects is Sulla ; 
in this, a$ in other points, he was the true predecessor of 
Augustus. Reports of the signs which were vouchsafed him 
run through the biography of Plutarch like a ml thread. 
Tlicre is no doubt that the information on such points went 
hack to Sulla himself. In the * Memorabilia T that he left 
behind him be did not disdain to recount them. He felt 
lumsdr to lx- under the guidance and protection of the gods* 
whr» by con Lin u miwarnings taught him what he lmd to do. 
It. is in this spiise that we have to understand hb saying that 
hr viihii d 4 tucl. 1 liighc-r than human capacity. He nnee 
«dd clearly what he meant by those words*" ' hick P far 
him wav to cany out what tin- god had ordered. 

Then; b dtogetber something very curious about this iuek 
iH Sulla. From the words of Plutarch it might seem ns if 
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it meant the power that die Greeks named Tyche. Ihot 
mighty but ever capricious godded who, according to her 
mysterious law. now gives, now (knii^ success, who raises 
up t-fp^tlLLv to hurl down t^momiw, But Outfiith hifnv::lt 
observes, and other witnesses confirm it. Unit the cognanun 
ofFcli*. which Salk assumed, to judge from it* translation 
in Greek {>£foi$e<Mflnic). did certainly not menu favourite of 
fortune. 1 ’ It expressed the thought that its bearer was under 
the protection and in the grace of a definite goddess. Aphrodite 
{Plutarch, A'li/k 34, -»). Even the Latin word has nothing 
to say about its bearer enjoying the sudden and unexpected 
gifts of Tyehc, It denotes rather what is fruitful ami creative, 
wliat always or on definite occasions stands muter the pro¬ 
tection of the gods, that is to fifty, not so much the momen¬ 
tarily as the permanently hnp]iy. M Here again the whole 
idea merges in that idea which we liavc recognized as the 
specifically Roman view. 

The last wlw) must be named in this context is the elder 
Scipio.* 1 Even in his lifetime be was wrapped in something 
very like myth* Among many other wonders, vie hear that 
he never entered on an undertaking without spending some 
time in the temple of Jupiter of the Capitol and seeking 
his counsel. In genera!. It wjls believed of him that he 
knew the future and always acted on the instructions of 
the puds. What this implies is clear enough. Through Ins 
intercourse with the supreme god, Seipio gains an insight 
into the course of fatum* which is, after all, simply what has 
been ‘ said * by Jupiter and thereby unalterably determined. 
Or, to u@c aijuther form of words, this course, which the 
Romans can actually define as ' Jupiter s J'pturn , is fixed 
by Hie god when he rnmiBunieiitt’S it to Scipio by word of 
mouth. What constitutes the special greatness of this 
Romm, is that hr pay* heed to it and therefore knows all 
the prophecies and destinies that flow from tire divine 
As Sotpio accomplishes, as he merely executed what j'atum 
wills and bids him do, he become the Instrument of Jupiter's 
planning. He l>ecomea one of the master-craftsmen who 
fashioned the greatness of Home. 

5. St constitute* the character of the great man, that Iw 
is gripjied by what » to come to pass in an incomparably 
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deeper jwrmc than his c<mtemjH3mries r In particular, it 
marks the great man of action, that, in his action he is de¬ 
termined not by momentary and pemmaj concerns, but by 
such an anticipation of what hr realizes as coming to pav*. 
Scspio. in that he knows the fatum and acts according to it, 
does what will in any ease be done, what must come to pass. 

The actions of Sr i pin* then, arc simply a model of the 
actions of Rome herself* What, in the- Roman view at least* 
gave Scipio the victory—nlxive all, the victory over Hanni¬ 
bal—wa* the same thing that gave the lloimms as a whole 
their drive nml irresistible power* It was the consciousness 
of Ixing the forerunners of /atom and thus the builders nf 
an order and an Empire* the creation of which had been 
willed by the gods themselves* 

This consciousness of the Romans, as we have now seen 
it in records, institutions* and in the gr^t individual per¬ 
sonality, indudes two dementi In the Sirst place is revealed 
an almmt humhlr attitude to one's own actions and ones 
own history, since one knows that one k only the tool p the 
gods are tin- masters. In three things, to quote the words 
of Cicero {<k hur, rexp* 10) p have the Romans excelled all other 
peoples—in their piety, in their * attentiveness * to the gods* 
and in their special realization of the facL that these direct 
the universe by their working. But T on the other hand, the 
consciousness of bring an instrument involve the ctmscioua- 
ness of being the bearer of a historical mission, This it is 
tiiul rakes the Ron inns to n singular elect station. 8y 
submitting £n the gink they became masters of the world* 
Is this result at which we have arrived, in contrast to 
views previomly held, really incredible ? Hardly so. we 
think* It would be a fascinating theme to ask of the gn;at 
imperial foundations of history whether among their * causes 1 
there have not been some of a similar character to those Uiat 
we have established for the Roman Empire, We must 
coniine our inquiry to a single example. From the number 
<d possible examples tve select one which lie# fur enough From 
the Roman to make an objective view possible, but which, 
on the uthrr hand, ,t;nnk before iiiir eyes as inimediatelv 
present nu-1 tltcrefore easy to contemplate* What we have 
in mind is the British World Empire, 
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H'c must, however, begin by removing one obvious mis¬ 
understanding. ll is not our intention to clmraeterize thr 
English people as * modem Humans Such assertions, often 
as they arc made both in professional and unprofessional 
quarters, ate, in this form at least, misleading anil even 
dangerous. We should need a thorough examination of the 
general problem of the comparability of distinct liist-urieoJ 
sequences before we could detach the clement of truth that 
is perhaps contained in that assertion. Enough that we 
have here a possibility of com pari huh. or. to express ourselves 
more cautiously, n remarkable likeness ivitlim a clearly de¬ 
fined sphere—but Ho more than a similarity, if only for t be 
reason that in the one case wc have to do with a system of 
thought determined by Christianity, in the other with 
ancient humanity mid ancient mentality. 

Caution is thus from the first imposed on us. Our readers 
must understand us. then, if wc practise restraint in the 
form of our narrative. It will be enough to pass briefly in 
review what is generally known or assumed as known ; 
further progress and reflection, maybe further restrictions, 
too. may be left to the initiative of our readers, 

'Che English system of political thought was Ikiiti of 
Puritanism, of the belief tirnt one was a peculiar people and 
had therefore a special position before God and in the 
world as well. This original attitude has long since been 
abandoned, but, in a secularized and therefore unconscious 
form, it is still alive tu many quarters. It is seen, perhaps, 
most characteristically in the * splendid isolationwhich 
expresses not merely the attitude of a (Hudicutor moment in 
history, but a generally decisive factor in English policy. 
Hut the idea of a mission is also determinative. England, 
like Rome, has her task to fulfil, assigned to her by the divine 
plan of history. This ‘ manifest destiny ', which includes 
a responsibility both to God and to the world, demands iIuit, 
when the occasion arises, she 1ms to serve the welfare of 
the world and the welfare of her neighbour by establisiiing 
her own rule, where the other party cannot see, far the time 
at least, the necessity. This is the point at which the * mani¬ 
fest destiny ‘ was bound to merge of necessity in the con¬ 
ception of the * imperial destiny \ 
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Besides the it^timbLcmc^ in this main point, let iis indicate 
a few further similarities. We have ju-Vt spoken of 4 splendid 
isolation as one of the main incentive* of English policy. 
In Rome we find the same attitude again, and again we find 
it anchored to the sphere of religion. 

In the first place P we find the isolation of Rome ut an early 
date* for Rome* though of Latin origin, never reckoned 
herself among the Latins.** But even Enter the llomims 
remained ah 1 isolated people * j we see Rome as no mere 
member of a political system. There wos no community 
between her and the other peoples* The alliances which 
she granted them always brought her a sort of external in- 
de pe ndence. She was a m i ghty r sol f-Con ccrrtrat< e I p*a w< ■ r. 
ever extending further. 

lIegd K fmtn whom tiiesc observations cmi derived* 11 hn% 
already |Kiintcd out that the same characteristics appear in 
the primitive legendary history nf Rome. Tills city* founded 
surely by the sods of gods> is yet pictured as u community 
id outcasts* with whom none of their neighbour* will liave 
anything to do* It present in the eonmousuess of the 
Unmans themselves that their ancestors had from the Urst 
set I liemEelve^ in opposition to all their neigh hours* Here 
wr are in the realm of myth, that is to say, of religion, bw i 
it is remarkable enough that even there the special position 
nf Rome should Imve found its expression. THe foundation 
the city of Rome by divine eommaiiii and by the ntkpriog 
d a god antieipitted what was to be fulfilled hi the historical 
fortunes of Rome* 

V cfc one more point of agreement may be mentioned : 
and this time we begin with Rome, It ha* been boasted of 
Home that In cuntiminus advances *bc drew in to hernlf 
Hie territories adjacent to her advancing boundaries 1 by 
dint of long and stubborn labour %** I am not sure that we 
.ire not simplifying the problem too much alien we intro¬ 
duce the word * labour \ whether we art not regarding it in 
loti didactic a manner. Rome slips, under Lida point uf 
% k w + into the positimi of au ambit ions young man who is 
a v, r weary nf exerting himself to accomplish the Lusk el 
hun to the satisfaction those who Jmvc to judge him—in 

till* rtvsr- the mod cm hlstormrui 
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Against this view we must emphasize the fact that the 
Romfloa were no less -strong in their power of patient wailing 
than in their advance ■ their policy m face of the Hdhmiitie 
East is a striking example of this, They possessed the re¬ 
laxation of the truly great* who can wait until the hoar 
comes, who knows that the will of destiny h behind him 
and tliiit certain things mu.sf some day full to his share. 
Finally, the Ramans had the special insight into the con¬ 
ditioned and limited nature of all human activity in an 
extraordinary measure; they were assured that by your 
own efforts, be they as jealous as they may, you can only 
contribute in the slightest degree to the event. It wn* 
because he knew' the tm as storm ess of even the greatest 
thing’s that the tears id the younger Sdpio flowed at the right 
of the destruction of Carthage, 1 * The- same man. as rensor 
in the year If] B.C-. made an alteration in the prayer >\t the 
tmltaiio: it was no longer the increase of Rome, but the 
maintenance of what she had already attained. Unit should 
be asked of the god* (Valerius Maximus 4. 1, 10), 

In this point we again strike a reninrkabk similarity to 
the thrmght of Unit people which we have chosen to ctmiparc 
with Home, A wise patience lias often brought English 
policy ils finest victories Slowly it lets events ripen until 
the time has come that demands interference* That is why 
many of its gains look more like accident than conquest; 
if we were to believe the historian Seeley* the expansion of 
England would lmve taken place almost *m a Jit of absence 
of mind*. But the 4 manifest destiny 'limb its expression 
once again in the fact that the inner logic of facts is allowed 
to work until sooner or later it makes its why. 

Here is revealed also a deep insight into the strict con¬ 
ditions of the historical position and its unalterable biwit; 
this has always been a peculiarity of English policy. Thus 
throe sa ok! conquerors have also been the ones who under- 
stand how to renounce on the graind scale when need is. 
They rccoguL/-.: a boundary which is not to he passed by any 
hmiinii effort. Thus, writs one of the best authorities on 
.ViighnSaxoi) character* 4 the greatest statesmen luive also 
hern the itokI humble* and in lliia nti Abraham Lincoln and 
n Bismarck are in perfect agreement despite all their other 
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dissimilarities; we think Mini wt are pushing, hut reallv 
we arc pushed/ 


In this, again, wc see a variation of the conception which 
Horace, albeit in incomparably nobler fond, expressed 
his words about the root*cause of the rule and greatness 
Rome. 


* 3 ‘ 


Chapter II 

THIS FIN ST TWO CENTURIES OF THE EMPIRE 


I N the foregoing chapter we summarized the points that 
give Roman religion, when looked at tn its relation to 
Roman history* its importance. It was not without 
intention that we placed this summary at a place where in 
the Augustan epoch, and particularly in religion, a summit 
cun he marked. From now on begins a decline, gradual at 
first, but, when regarded as a whole, unmistakable. Whilst 
we once more passed in review all that could be said on the 
theni».- of the importance of Roman religion in the history of 
the world anti of the human soul, we at the sum*: time were 
saying good-bye to the great age of that religion. 

Before we enter into details about the Empire we must 
find room for one genera) observation, We have already 
emphasized in our introduction that the liistorv of Roman 
religion is not yet ripe for narration in the pregnant sense; 
this assertion is especially true of the bite period. Wc shall 
not indeed he wrong if we describe the religion of the Roman 
Empire as a held on which research for some considerable 
time has been spending itself with peculiar avidity. Hie 
end of the ancient world means for it an event of universal 
importance—an importance universally recognized— and. in 
view of the high significance of the religious change?, in this 
context, some rv licet ion of it on the iiistory of religion proper 
was bound to follow. But this preoccupation of research 
has l>ecn disod vnnt agcoi is rather thiui the reverse of the 
particular circle of problems with which wc have to do. 
We Rad at least that the subject, which ft history of Roman 
religion in the post-Augustan age has to handle, has not been 
decided with sufficient dearness, The essentially d istinct co nt- 
pieces of questions that belong to a history of religion in the 
Roman Empire or to a history of Roman religion in that age 
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keep on passing more «nd more over into one another, until 
tlh" danger of » complete obliterat ion of barriers is imminent, 

For one epoch of historical research, not long since past, 
the idea of understanding was u central one. Tile aim that 
it set before itself wus the interpretation uf human conduct, 
in the single ease, so far as it could lx* derived from Mich 
understanding. The effort was accordingly made to grasp 
historical events in every ease in their motives and the special 
quality that that implies, and to make those motives clear 
by entering with loving care into all expressions of them. 
Such an approach to the subject, that was mure concerned 
with the individual element hi an its gradations and inter* 
ruptions than in the recognition of general principles and 
sharply defined Outlines, was bound to turn with special 
eagerness to such times ns in one sense or other represented 
* ms ' s ® turning-point of fate. Whenever nn old system 
is in process of vanishing and a new one is preparing its 
wft - hike up the InborlUnce, a maximum of individual 
characteristic* may tie trusted to show itself. It is not a 
«ngle idea or even a group of similar ideas Unit gives such 
Hge* iheir stamp, but in them two worlds fight one against 
the other. I hey ore presented to the onlooker in the most 
diverse stages of opposition, of parallelism, of mutual union 
and interpenetration. 

In the late age of the ancient world the declining antiquity 
and liar rising Middle Age, the old and the new religions 
confront one another. What most attracted Usener to 
undertake his research on the origin of the Christmas festival 
was it* special character as a point of junction between two 
contrasted woftfds. 1 Hut nowadays a third dement has been 
added to this duality by tile) discovery timt the influence 
<>f the East, of Iran above all, wits of decisive importance 
for me end of the undent world. Through the astounding 
mds m Eastern Turkestan,* with their almost unbelievable 
blend of cultures am) uu lion™ lit jus, the religion of the Nuni- 
cticoiis flr^t and ftut mad, has been presented with freih 
K"!* before OU r eyes,- Greek spiritual values and 
*i r? tradlt)n " bvi! hc re undergone a remarkable union ; 1 
the influence, even on the Wort, has been a mighty one. 
Moreover, the Handout tradition hid Readily been winning 
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in importance, 1 anil in the last few years lias actually 
become the centre of discussion for the history of religion.* 
With this, an incalculable wealth of new questions stennl to 
rise. Just as in t.lie history of art the citation of Eastern 
monuments produced the conception of a Rome or n Hellenism 
in the embrace of the East, 7 so have F. I'umnnt and R, 
IteiUenstc-m tried to make Orientalism the base of the 
v. hole religion of the Empire. In every piirt. wc are told, it 
lx-net rated the ancient world, ami the two researcher* liavc 
never wearied of illustrating tin- process in all the contrast 
and interplay of the various component forces.* 

The result is that all these phenomena to-day are more -■* 
less emphatically claiming a place in the religious history of 
declining Rome. We arc thus led to extend the scope of 
our inquiry to an utmost incredible degree. In pursuing 
the wealth of historirul phenomena into Unir lust gradations, 
in >eekii!|' to imdirsluiid how Runic crossed and inter¬ 
twined with Hellenism and the two of them with the Orient, 
wc hnd been led, without realizing it, to the bound* of the 
Empire and even beyond them. A world, in its very essence 
alien to Rome, seemed to have assured for itself u place in 
the history of Roman religion. 

In contrast Lo this, we wish to champion another ixiint of 
view. It docs not abandon itself at once to the variety of 
events, but seeks rut her in history the clement of shape unil 
form, in order thus to grasp it in its special {[utility. It sets 
out from the thought, in which our mix Urn efforts after a 
new concept of history cuhniiiatc^thf: thought that an inner 
unity between systematic knowledge and history must be 
possible to demonstrate: but it docs not apprehend history 
as a stream of events iilmosl literally lluwing past us, but as 
u revelation in time, u manifestation of formal tyjies that in 
principle always exist, From tlw beginning they exist os 
possibilities, in history they come to expression in definite 
sequence, determined by tlucir nature. In harmony with 
this thought, our main effort will he to detach from the course 
of historical events certain unitary systems—systems which 
will in every case represent a form a* s whole, intelligible in 
itself, and which will lx? recognised as spiritual creations from 
their proper laws. 


m 
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One such spiritual whole is Roman religion. The dialectic 
process, which rausol it to develop idongvidc iU Greek 
rnodt!^ has traced up to thr point where ;t reached its 

dftssica.1 perfection—the p* rfertinn that was preordained 
and designed by history for it- This ocmSUmirmte expression 
of the possibilities resident in Roman religion falls in the 
Augustan age and thus coincides in time with the climax of 
Roman history in general. It is marked by o deliberate 
return to the great creations of Greek and native Homan 
Indicf* bu t iilso by a clear and decided rejection of all Oriental 
influences. In the sequel it may be that the religions of the 
Easrt nut hie £* force their way in and determine ever in- 
cft.-asin.gly the look of the following centuries ; in no direction 
would we dispute the scope nf that process. Hut to the 
student, who is trying to grasp Homan religion as a spiritual 
font 1 in its appearance In time and place, the process can 
<-hlv understood ns a foreign invasion, as a declension 
from its truest nature* It cannot therefore tie the task «>f 
our present work to include everything tliat tries to force a 
passage into the Roman sphere and undermine its true 
character; it is Quit character itself that must form our 
tuuifj theme, and only in so far as and os long as it remained, 
intact. 


We must make the attempt not to regard lloman religion, 
m its latest |>luises, as a name to include the most diverse 
eJetnenU, hut to give here, as before, the biitorv of a 
dearly defined spirit mil phenomenon, capable of detachment 
from the world around il by its definition an d its individual 
system nf laws. Or. to put it in other words, we must try 
to "nte a his Lory of Roman religion during the age of 
Onantalum. not. as has si. often l wn done, the opposite, 
a history of that Orientalism during the decline nf Roman 
religion. 


We are encouraged to give such emphasis to the Roman 
client under Ulc Empire by an unprejudiced examination 
of the fart* »f religion in themselves. One example must 
“ , denotesa mighty advance beyond Mommsen’s 

1 l h ‘ pnl ^ et hod of approach, that A, Alfoldi. in his re- 
““f™** ° n tl)C monarchical ceremonial nml on the insignia 
and costume of the EmpemrO should have called our 
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attention in the strongly rHigjmw factors tlmt an revealed 
in them, Of especial importance in this connexion is the 
fact that, despite all Hellenistic or even Oriental forms that 
have found their way into the symbolism of the Emperors, 
it lias become manifest that it is strongly rooted in tile 
strictly Roman world of ideas. In the case of the very 
borrowings it has been shown tltat they were only able to 
set foot in Rome iiecaust hints of something similar were 
already present there; it was these Roman dements that 
formed a point of crystallization for nil that wav subsequently 
borrowed from Hellenistic monarchy, M. P. Charlesworth, 10 
following Atfuldl. has recently tried to develop this thought. 
Again it bm appeared Licit much that at first sight seemed to 
be purely Eastern had already its roots in the Roman world. 

In pointing to the final developments uf imperial cere¬ 
monial, not to say the final victory of the Oriental rdigiuns. 
this introductory discussion hum outrun the historical narra¬ 
tive proper. As our next task, we must take the treatment 
of the period stretching from the successors of Augustus 
to the end or the Antonines and the beginning of the Scvcri. 
For tiie liistory of religion it represents in essentials a unity. 

If we ask wherein this unity consists, we reach the first 
fundamental result—Unit, in contrast to the age of Augustus, 
a certain settlement of religious forms ns such takes place. 
Not that there is any question as yet of fossihzation—on 
quite general grounds such a process, so soon after the climax 
of development, would he sufficiently unlikely, llut we 
do find an unm istakable crippling of the creative forces, 
even if we van still truce on every hand fi relative prices oT 
treat ion, dependent on existing forms and penetrated by 
them, 

The peculiarity of the Augustan age depended on the 
accession to the revival of the religious part of a new uml 
very present element: in the historical greatness of the 
Emperor the divine seemed to manifest itsell for his con¬ 
temporaries. That therein lav a genuine and spontaneous 
expression of religious sentiment we have already laboured 
to prove. A Scutes could still give utterance to the feeling 
that underlies it: (dr cltnu t, 10, 3 f,} ' We do not believe 
that Augustus is a gocl simply because we have been ordered 
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to 1 (drum fjfse not* tamquam iu«* credimu*). He goes on 
to explain this in the direction of the special subject of his 
essay : * Wc acknowledge that Augustus was a noble prince 
and that the name of father suited him well, for no other 
reason than this, that he did not cruelly persecute any 
slights put upon him, to which princes are usually as sensitive 
as to actual wrong, that he laughed away any abuse directed 
against him, that it was obvious that it was a punishment for 
him to have to punish, that far from having the death-sentence 
executed on those whom he had to condemn for adultery 
with hot daughter, he actually, in banishing them, equipped 
them with letters of protection and escort*.* 1 

To this reverence for the great personality was added the 
fact that in the vat** arose a seer and prophet, who raised 
into consciousness that general but vague and uncertain 
feeling. This combination of genuinely creative forces, 
this contrast of prirteejw and poet, was a unique and an- 
recurring event. The age that immediately followed Found 
things at once changed. No other poet seriously dared t* 
lay claim to the position of n Horace or a Virgil. And in 
keeping with this, the veneration of the Emperor was no 
longer understood as the expression of the effect of a unique 
and personal greatness, but was applied to the institution 
of the prinripatr as such. Even so, however, there was a 
mighty development of this brunch ©I Roman religion. 

It h in n nioss of detailed forms and religious creations 
Hull the imperial cult now la-gins, to express itself. It 
assimilates much of what was present in other forms of re¬ 
ligion in order to bring it into some sort of relation to itself, 
and therewith find glory and adornment. We cannot mis¬ 
take the prevailing endeavour to push into the forefront those 
sides of religion that reflect in one way or another the 
greatness and divinely purposed importance of the Empire 
as a central fact. 1 * 

On the path, once opened by the creation of a Pax Augusta, 
further progress was deliberately made. Not only did the 
cult of that goddess receive a far more brilliant site (him 
|>c fore on the forum of Vespasian, but n series of other per¬ 
sonification!! were clmractcrized by appropriate descriptions 
as blessings issuing from the Emperor: dementia Coes&ris, 
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Providentia Augusta, Fietss Augusta. Iustitia Augusta, etc. u 
In Rome itself one did nut proceed to identify, as in the pro¬ 
vinces, the members of the imperial bouse with older deities, 
and to devote cult to Ultra as Ztv; r Efac8& to; or as rlo' 
AtivwnK, as via ~Hqa or as r&i 'ripgadfo}, But when an the 
two reliefs of the architrave of the Arch of Beneventuni 14 
Jupiter is represented, in the company of Juno ami Minerva, 
handing over to Trajan the thunderbolt as the symbol of his 
might, the Emperor is thereby marked out as the vicegerent 
of Cod on earth. 

It would be perverse to suppose that the turning from the 
worship of a single great personality to the glorification of 
tlie Empire as such necessarily implied on externallzatioti 
and a decline of religious farces. We ate entitled rather to 
assume that what happened was a shifting of empliasis, 
conditioned by actual political circumstances. In giving 
expression to this change the state-religion proved that it 
carried a genuine content and was therefore a religion indeed. 
All the emotions that could move the age, the sense of the 
greatness of the Empire end the culture that it represented, 
the care for its maintenance in fact- of its foes. North and 
South, the hopes of a ilnsi triumph—all these were incor¬ 
porated ill the institution of the Empire. 

In view of these facts it was inevitable that the imperial 
cult, even as the Empire itself became the political and ideal 
centre of the whole Empire, should gradually obtain is mighty 
importance within the religion °f the state. And this was 
naturally bound to happen at the expense of the other (pals. 14 
All of them were bound to fall behind the new worship ; even 
the newly created gods of the imperial house? Mars Lit or 
and Apollo of the Palatine, did not escape the cottimtm 
fate. It was only the Capitoline Triad that really main turned 
its place; under the Flavian Emperors (foundation of the 
Agon CapiUdmtts by Donbtian, SO n.c. : Suetonius, Demit. 
4. 4) and under Trajan they were with deliberate empfaads 
again made the dominant deities of Empire and army. 14 

The vigour with which the imperial cull pressed un all 
others lias been happily observed from the fwotoeoK pre¬ 
served in inscriptions, of the Arvrd Brethren, 17 a priestly 
society restored by Augustus. I cannot do better than quote 
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the words of Wissowa. 1 * 1 With the exception of the un- 
liDunctment und celebration of the annually recurring main 
festival of the Den. Dia [the original chief goddess of the 
Brethren), and of the expiatory sacrifices, called for by' 
exceptional occurrences, the whole activity of the priesthood 
is practically entirely taken up with religious demonstrations 
of loyalty f apart from the general reft! for the welfare of 
the imperial house, on the third of January we meet with 
similar regular yearly vota for each year of ti reign, and, 
further, with vows at the illness of the Emperor or the 
accouchement of the Empress, at the departure of the 
Emperor on a campaign or at his triumphal return; finally, 
in the first period, before the Flavian Emperors removed 
this CL'lcbratioii from the agenda of the Arval Brethren, 
sacrifices on nil day connected with the personal I li story of 
Lhe reigning Emperor ami bis family.’ To show Low much 
this whole clays of religious offices represented a novelty 
as agninst the traditional service, he continue* i ‘ The deities 
invoked in these nets ore completely different from those 
who earne into action at the old yearly festival and at the 
expiatory sacrifices; even the Dea Dia, to whom the whole 
service of the priesthood was dedicated, only appears in the 
very early period—Inland the Capitolinc Triad—at the New 
Year vows; all Hint is accomplished thereafter are acts of 
loyalty, without the merest mention of the true owner of 
tlie cult. 1 

We must renounce the attempt to pursue this development 
in other contexts, ns, fur example, the dedicatory inscriptions 
of the city of Home or the imperial coins, “ Here we will 
only touch briefly on that most remarkable course of de¬ 
velopment that can be grasped us a transition from the former 
w !"sliip under set forms to a fixed and permanent institution. 
The garb of the triumpher, originally worn by the victor 
and oidy on a single day, is next given to the single Emperor 
as a permanent distinction, to end by becoming a traditional 
festival continue for the Emperor. 10 So, too. the triumphal 
cur becomes a regular piece of furniture far the imperial 
ceremonial procession, 11 Alfoldi lues proved in many other 
cases the transformation and fixation of origins! forms, 
must palpably, perhaps, in tin' case of the acclamations 
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which were offered to the Emperor.** Under Augustin ' vr 
still see the sentiment of the senate and people rinding ex¬ 
pression in a free and spontaneous manner. In the sequel, 
this free style, dependent on the moment, passes over into 
a fixed form of Jicckantation, which Ijeeomes onstomary on 
definite occasions—at the games or in the seirnte-house. 
In the senate, above all, it came about that these exactly 
regulated Reclamations gradually ousted tin original forms 
under which that body expressed its will, and gave expression 
instead to the unconditional subjection to the fatal and 
divine will of the ruler. With unusual clarity we can see 
in them the great change which leads from the free revelation 
of personality to the prescribed and formal collective 
dm i mi'.: ration. ■’ 

From thw point we turn to a second course of events, in 
which wc ran observe a cry'stalliaation of religious farm's. 
Though not less in importance tlum the last, this course nT 
events lias, it seems to me* never yet been brought out with 
the emphasis that is its due. 

In the Augustan age what seemed unattainable was 
attained; the Raman people were won again for the traditions! 
beliefs. It is not. thr sentiment* of an isolated class* but the 
feelings of the whole community, that find their expression 
in the words of the cnire. If Augustus ordained that the 
stale-priesthoods should only lx; upen ti-w'Mt'iiS mid knights, 
there was no intention of restriction to -sjrcetnl ranks f<f 
society, but it seemed suitable to the majesty- of the gods 
that the noblest and best should devote themselves to (heir 
service. 

In the sequel, however, the institution as su«h curne more 
strongly to tlie fotc, The institution once again replaced 
what had first been the expression and tangible form of a 
spontaneous emotion. After the voice of the redes had fallen 
dumb* there remained only the two upper classes, the sena¬ 
tors, above all, as bearers of the state-cult. This was based 
on the ordinance, made once and for all, whereby not only 
the primitive companies of the Fetioles, Sulii, Titii and Arval 
Brethfi-n, hut also the four great priestly colleges {Pcmtiflccs 
Augurs, Quinrlecimviri and Epuloncs), were restricted to 
Lhi-m. To these were added—a fact of importance in this 
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i*g *—the closely associated .lodalilotn of the Dipt impcratorex : 
they, too, were in the possession of the senatorial order. 

It was thus il noble and exclusive class, in whose hands 
the destinies of the state religion were placed henceforward. 
To the todalcs AugusUdcs, about the membership of which 
we arc well informed both by literary evidence (Tacitus, 
Ann. I, 54; Suetonius, CfaudiiU (I. 2) and by inscriptiona! 
(Clf,. 0, 11*S4 f. = 14, 11388 f.J, belonged the prtmar** civiUitis, 
and, above them, the Kmiwror Tiberius with the princes. 
Drums, Claudius and Germankus. Or we may take an 
example front the ArvaJ Acts; on the 2trth of Slay in the 
year 38 there was assembled round the Emperor Gains an 
illustrious circle, in which appear a Furins Camithis, a 
1‘nuUus Fsibius Fcrsicus and vuhons of the Iunii Silani, the 
Dumitii Ahcnoburbi and Calpumii Pi semes, Ail of these 
belonged to the oldest aristocracy of Rome ; the ancestors 
of nil hail played important parts in the history of the 
city. It does not affect our judgement tlrnt in the last 
three cases we have to do with representatives of houses 
originally plebian.* 1 

Let us take yet one case more. At the Secular Festival 
of Augustus llu-rc were twenty-seven chosen puni patrbni 
ft matrivii and ns many girls, who performed the hymn of 
Horace, At the repetition iff the celebration under Septimus 
■Sever us, in the year 204, the sit me uuttiIkt appears, but 
ihc boys are bow described as pticfi acnalores ; their names 
are individually recorded—among the ptteri stnatores ap¬ 
pearing two of the order of knights.** I do not know if 
things were vary different in the first case; there, too, the 
choice of the,chorus will have been made from thi- noblest 
families. Rut the class-factor was not emphasized ; it whs 
enough to know that it wai the best who were suited to the 
act of worship. At the later festival, however, this motif of 
origin comes strongly to the fore; the demand that they 
should be ptitrititi and matrimi seems even to have been pushed 
iiit ci thi b biieltgrtjiuid* 

■fliis special social strati Mention is a second factor of the 
highest importance j together with that stiffening of religious 
forms of which we have spoken, it duiractcria^tlir peculiarity 
of the state-cult of Rome in this age, Wc may even say 
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that the destiny of that cult lay bound up with this restriction 
to the Imperial house and senate. This it is that henceforth 
gives the religion of Rome its special character; on it rests 
it% dignity and, if nt care to use the phrase, its specific 
greQtnes.%, Hut in this very restriction we Itavc to look for 
the germ of its decay, even if that decay, when it eumc, was 
nut without a grandeur of its own. 

It is not yet time to cast our eyes on the end. First we 
luive to follow out the effects of the conditions that we have 
described on the religion of the state. 

Once already-—towards the dose of the republic, from 
about the In-ginning of the second century a.c.—the senate 
and nobility had consciously made themselves the bearers of 
the religion of Rome. This was at a lime when they still 
kept their rule unbroken in their hands, vis the constmotive 
force in general, they undertook the protection of the Roman 
gods against the foreign dement which threatened to en¬ 
danger their existence and, with it, that of the state. Like 
every dosed aristocratic society, this Roman aristocracy 
directed its moat earnest attention to the preservation of 
traditional principles. Now, under the prindpate and by 
its aid, the senatorial nobility come once again into th'r 
possession of its former function. Just ns the Emperor 
bud stress on ranking as the protector of the inherited re¬ 
ligion, and, on the mode] of Augustus, ns restorer of the 
temples, 14 so was the senate to be the guardian and bearer 
of this order. 

Tills endeavour was assisted by & special favour of 
circumstances. In the age of Augustus Homan religion 
had attained its classical form. To preserve ifranri to secure 
for it in the times that were to come its authority tv, one of 
the principle norms of Roman being was bound to be recti#- 
aired by Eruperor and ruling class alike as their task in 
religion and politics. 

As starting-point for our following discussion «t may be 
allowed to enter briefly into the question of what importance 
attaches us a factor in history to such an attainment of 
classical form. It seems to presuppose two things. First, 
as we have already suggested, that the possibilities resident 
in a particular phenomenon (mve been brought to perfect 
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development—a pSOCCSS of creation, that is to say. But as 
every creation demands an echo, an effort on its surroundings, 
if it is to fulfil itself, so litre must that creative process he 
accompanied by a second process, one of reception. It is 
part of a perfect classicism timt it should be experienced as 
classic, that it should subsequently be held worthy to lie 
the model for the moulding and shaping of the individual 
life,*' 

This result involves another. Classicism is only too 
tjiiirkly confused with fossilibation. Even a Winckolmann 
could say that nothing was left for a development that hud 
reached its apogee but to decline. Row much closer do 
such reflections Ik to an age like ours that is absolutely 
satiated with the philosophy and psychology of decline. . . . 
But, on the other band, we must remember that every classical 
model, if only we will grusp it with sufficient depth, as the 
spur to ever-renewed acquisition, is a Factor or almost in- 
caleulablr value for the maintenance and enhancement of 
any development. No European culture without a classical 
period has ever yet been seen. 

In the case of Rome it so happened, that at the very 
moment that a Roman classicism arose, it was at once allotted 
the rede, hitherto played by the Greeks, of the creative force 
in the course of development . It is the Augustan culture, 
then, that takes the place of the Greek av pattern and norm, 
with which the following centuries, in imitation or emulation, 
havi- to deal. 

This is particularly noticeable in religion. The order that 
Augustus established was felt to lie authoritative by the 
cindr which #re have just described as the Imirer of the 
religion of the state. At the very least it was accounted a 
definite fact, by which one had to direct one’s own conduct. 
J.ct us illustrate this very briefly by two sets of examples. 

The first shall be the jicculiur attitude taken up towards 
the apotheosis of the Emperor. It had lx;eti established by 
Augustus’s own actions its the rule, that the honour of deifi¬ 
cation should only lie assigned to tin- deceased rider. This 
rule ctmtinuf-s to held giaal for the state-cult, ond not only 
f">r it, but grnemUy for the Western provinces or the Empire. 
All attempts that aimed at a divine worship of the Living 
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Emperor himself or at an identification with n gial (whether 
it be Apollo, Jupiter, Hercules or soother) enjoyed at most 
a passing success and broke down stymer or Inter on the 
conservatism of the Roman mind. On one such occasion— 
the proposal of Anicius Ccrialts, that to the Emperor Nero 
should be erected a temple tamgtiatn mortal* fiuiigitim 
rgre.tso rt vmeratvtnrm horn in uni merito —Tacitus lays it down 
as an inviolable rule that down honor prinfifpi non ante 
habetur quam agere infer homines denarii {stnn. 15, 74). 
Tiberius even went further and, as has long since hern 
known *• and recently confirmed by the newly discovered 
edicts of Gy-thcum," expressly forbade any divinizotion of 
hLs person even in the Eastern provinces, thus endeavouring 
to secure for the Roman view authority even beyond its 
narrower sphere. Claudius, too, in his letter to the people 
of Alexandria, was at pains, albeit without lasting success, 
to maintain a similar standpoint. 311 

The role of the senate was of particular importance in 
Lliis case, for in its charge lay the acceptance nf the dead 
Emperors among the Divi imperalorex.* 1 It was within its 
province, then, to decide whether the Emperor in each cost* 
was adjudged worthy of apotheosis or not. The senate was 
fully conscious nf the power and claim that this involved ; 
how strongly any mistake in this direction was resented within 
its own ranks is shown by the lampoon of the younger 
Scncca on the dedication of Claud)us; l he lampoon is in¬ 
structive in a second (xiint, because the central importance 
of the speech of Augustus in the assembly of the gods (c. 
10-11) proves that it was he and his actions that were the 
norm by which his successor was judged. 11 .Moreover, the 
senate concerned itself with curbing abuses of the imperial 
cult and subsequently expelling unworthy members from 
the circle nf the Dtri. In the year 70, far example, a com¬ 
mission of the senate was appointed by kit with the express 
task, «1 fastos odutaiume tent pom in frxitnta* exonerartnl 
modumqne puhlicis impensis fcuxrrnt (Tacitus, lUrt, 4, 40 ; 
C!p. Arm. 13. 41). Much later the senatorial Emperor. 
Tacitus (275—6), wished only to give admission to the pmi- 
dpes bout in the temple that he planned for the Dm [UitL 
Aug. Tacitus 0, 5), 
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From this method of treating the apotheosis «f the Em¬ 
peror it becomes at once plain that the strict view nf tilt 
state-cult of Rome stood in a certain contrast to the practice 
observed in other cases. What it denied itself and its reigning 
prince was given to him by communities* provinces and 
private individuals in rich* not to say extravagant, style- 
Not less strang wan the tendency to exclusiveness in face of 
another phenomenon, the inrush of Oriental (Iritis am I 
cuHsh As early as the last two centuries of the Republic 
they liad bcenmeonc of the mightiest factors tliat threatened 
to shatter the being of Roman religion. Yet now the whole 
west Id was full of them. and there have not been wanting 
voices claiming to recognize in them the only truly vital 
religion of the Empire. 

Two spheres there certainly were in which the Oriental 
deities remained powerless—and it is remarkable that we 
have here to do with the* two chief seats of ancient culture 
—thr religion of Greece >* and the religion nf Rome in the 
cult of the state, at least. It is again obvious that the 
negative attitude to Orientalism in our epoch is only the 
rontiituatLon of what had 1*ron established in JUithoritativ*- 
form by Augustus* Apart from the one exception of Isis, 
who received a state te mple under the reign of Caligula, no 
single example can lx s observed before the beginning of the 
third century of the penetration of foreign cult* into the 
circle of the traditional gods of Rome * 11 Even if manv 
Emperors did not abstain from showing favour to them in 
private—if Nero* for example, according to his clinngmg 
mood, showed bis raveranee or his con tempt for the Syrian 
goddess (Suetwtti AVro 5G)—uE this could not for the time 
touch the system established by Augustus. There were even 
found Fillet* who did not merely respect this order, but 
even tried to set it emphatically into action. When we 
read of Hadrian : sacra Romans cnruriL 

peregrina mnfcjnptrii (Mini. Aug, Hadrian , 28, 10), that 
can only be interpreted as a deliberate mnimptum of the 
attitude of bis grant pmke^sor. 

To Augustus went hack the regulations, that the foreign 
cults should be kept away from the snerad boundary of the 
pvmmum* and even more than that, from the city-territory 
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proper (Dio Cassias 5S + % I; 54, « r G). Until the age of 
the Seven this principle existed inviolate, so tliai that 
state temple of Isis of which we have spoken did not receive 
a place inside the pmurium ; the goddess was therefore 
called after the site of her shrine on the Campus Martins, 
Isis Campensis (ApuL Met. 11, 2G) + It appears* then, that 
n rule was applied, similar to tiuit which had been adopted 
in earlier times for the Creek gods; though they, too, had 
their place in the state-cult, they wort- forbidden to enter 
the 

In this List east* it tjccomc* plain that not only was the 
example of Augustus authoritative, but that the treatment 
of the foreign cults revived n procedure that had been intro* 
duced by the nobility of the Republic. In view of those 
efforts of the Emperor, of which we have spoken, to restore 
to the senate its old Importance in the milt of the state, me h 
an event i* of special interest. To it we may add another. 

In the year A-D* I9 r not very long, that is to say, before 
the reception of Isis by the state, a private shrine of the god¬ 
dess was destroyed—for a very justifiable reason, it is true 
(Josephus, Ant. IS, 65 f.; Suetonius, Ti&criii^ 3t\)* At the 
same time followed the expulsion of the sacra Atgffptiaca 
ei Judoka from Rome (Tacitus, Arm. 2, ft3); the measure* of 
Claudius against the Jews (Suetonius. Claudius 25. U denote n 
repetition of the procedure., It lias been justly obscrved that 
this meant simply a continuat ion of the practice of the senate 
in the previous two cuituries, which had frequently decided 
on violent measures of a similar kind. 14 

The religious policy of the Empire, then, once again goes 
back to the tradition* of the senate, and there can hardly 
be a doubt that this was done with intent, it lias been 
guessed, with u very high degree of probability* that Livy 
in bis report on the ease of the Bacchanalia intended by Ins 
description of a precedent to establish a model for thr tneafc* 
mvnt of all similar occasions in the future. Far his own age 
and for the time to come it was Dins determined how one 
had to proceed where circumstances made official action 
again*t the foreign cults necessary.* 7 Both the fullness of 
the narrative of Livy find his exact description of the legal 
case and procedure are strongly in favour of Uus view* When 
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Dio Cassius addresses to the- Emperor the warning against all 
religious innovations as against the rnmufioumt xm 
htj£Q£iru Tfp that attend them {52. Sti. 3). this harmonizes 
perfectly with Livy's conception of the Bacchanalian scandal 
as a daridt\ffrim c^niiirfl/io. 11 

Summing lip, we may say that Roman religion in the first 
two centuries of our era is marked by a deliberate retention 
of the forms that had Ijcc n created by the Age oT Augustus. 
The bearer of this religion and this religious tradition is the 
senatorial nobility p whose vievrb essentially were express! 
even in cases where the senate did not interfere immediately. 
The religious policy of the Emperors moves within the frame 
of such a senatorial tradition, making its principles own 
and occasionally not shrinking from having recourse to tU* 
same measures as the Republican senate. 

From this result we can easily advance to one h\sX pecu¬ 
liarity that Is characteristic uf the ugc—I mean, its delight 
in form for it* owii >nkc, the ddib r ,te fostering : Lml develop¬ 
ment of * style 1 us the form of life and being In a dosed 
aristocratic world* 

Above nlL a hitherto unknown inHhmrimi towards display 
begins to make itself everywhere felt... Now it becomes the 
universal practice b» communicate the protocols of euit- 
eetv monies to the public in monumental form. The Acts of 
the Secular celebration of Augustus form for us the begin¬ 
ning; the iuscriptiniuil protocols of the Arvul Brethren P the 
Fasti and lists or members of priestly colleges, continue them 
in lung array* A dosing'point is marked by the exhaustive 
report rtenudiacd on stone* of the Secular festival under 
Sc pti hulls Jseverus (304); the remains previously known 
have been enlarged by new finds of the highest 

importance. 

With this tendency to make u spectacle of cult goes the 
fact that the protocols on inscriptions in ever-increasing 
measure concern themselves with u minute registration of 
individual procedures, omitting no detail of ritual or place. 
It has already been observed how they increase in Eull[ievp k 
one might almost say, year by year. Wherein at first they 
give only a summary report, in later times they hardly 
fiparo ufi- a detail. The inscriptiomd records of the Secular 
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Games of the year 201, of which we have just spoken. show 
the mine picture. In contrast with the model under Augus¬ 
tus, the record of the acts of festival guts into very much 
gTester detail. The Secular Uvnin of an unknown poet is 
actually given with its full text (the name of the poet is not 
preserved), hi contrast to the comparatively curt style of 
the Augustan Acts, which content themselves with merely 
naming the creation of an incomparably greater poet in its 
due place. 

Rut, above all, art felt the call to develop with the resources 
at its disposal n grand and impressive style for the cult of 
the state. In the plastic art it is the relief.” in the first 
place, that fought its way to new forms of expression nde- 
ipmte to the dignity of its subject. After the frieze of the 
Aro Pucis had once set the example, a mighty line uf similar 
creations followed, nicy deal with a sphere, limited, it 
is true, bait important and representative; procession and 
triumph,*® greeting of the Emperor by the gods of Rome.* 1 
either in groups or in grand assembly.*' apotheosis,” luul. 
above all, the ever recurrent themes of the ^oiemn sacrifices, 
which arc stamped by the slaying of mighty halls in the 
presence of the Emperor.* 1 Beside this representation of 
the pompous and formal ** is developed a delight in the 
subject for its own sake e the train of beasts for sacrifice,* 4 
the vessels of cult,** or such a detail of the ritual of the Saiii 
as is rendered on n mosaic in the Villa Borghese. 14 

But in an even deeper and more decisive sense can the 
contacts of post-Augustan plastic art be understood in their 
relation to the contemporary develop men l of Roman religion. 
The fact that the essence of that religion cau*be lust under¬ 
stood as rooted in tradition and institution (if we may retain 
this terminology) points to the fact that in art the principle 
of form—preservation and development of the traditional— 
stands in the foreground. From this formal clement in 
religion, this conservative principle of style, relations can 
cosily be drawn to the formal and stylistic problems of the 
culture and art of the Empire in general, as of the plastic 
art in particular. 

So long as the normal and classical for Rome was contained 
in its Gro.'k models, development moved between two {Kites : 
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on the one hand it tended towards an ever-deepening grasp 
of its model, on the other it delighted in a vigorous and 
deliberates expression of the native individuality, m rivalry 
ami even in contrast with Hie Greek norm. This fruitful 
tension, in which the creation of ;i Roman culture was 
achieved, was removed the moment that u pro[>er Roman 
classic arose in the Augustan age. In place of the direct 
contrast of Greek norm and Roman peculiarity came a Roman 
norm and a counter-movcment* equally Roman, the deepest 
endeavour of which was to contradict the norm and to 
produce in contrast to it a relaxation, a Lramdormatlcm, a 
complete interruption, in this relation of tendon, cousjhu-' 
uble to that between Isarocqiie and classicism* is revealed one 
ui the characteristic internal probfeirih of the vulture of the 
Empire. 

Our meaning may he made plain by a contrast of the two 
tendencies in prose style. 41 There* too* the representatives of 
the fixed norm (corresj>ouduig to Atticism on the Greek 
aide) confront the new style f A slams m]. This new style 
it is that deliberately breaks llmsc norms, to discharge its 
message in strain and paihov, in wealth of points, in rhythmic 
variations and measured periods; it seeks to equal, if not 
to outdo, the effects of poetry* Similar h t he cusc in painting, 
as also in the plastic art There, too* we find a classical 
tendency **—often only blent, hut always existent, and 
often, as, for example, in the epoch of Tiberius* immediately 
following on the Augustan, and again in the age of Hadrian, 
rising to uneontested mastery—by the side of another, which 
in its principles oiay very well he compared with Asianism* 
For in it is revealed otax mote a resolution and exaggeration 
of inherited* clearly defined forms, only that H obviously 
must express itself in other wuys—jn picturesque effect in 
place of plastic ^hnpc, in the- introduction the indefinite 
and unlimited, in movement and passion* tl in contrast untl 
pathos* and, not least* in an unrestrained jiiy in the heightened 
and colossal effect. 

In these respects the state religion can only indirectly be 
drawn into comparison, for its strictly conservative and 
traditional diameter in this age leaves iittir room for such 
tensions But even religion could not entirely them. 
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It ii remarkable how the emphatic revival of the religious 
attitude of Augustus by Hadrian coincides with un epoch 
of dasnidsm in urG as palpably us could be iniiigitini. In 
literature and equally in plastic: art we cannot mistake the 
return to the ' undents * s not only is the language of fonn 
deliberately adopted from the reliefs of Augustus hut 
oce&fikktmlly a marked ardmiziiig tendency is practised. On 
the other hand, the age of Nero and the Flavin ns* the prime 
of the imperial Imrocquc, is characterized, not indeed by a 
breach with the Augustan norms, hut certainly by a freer 
attitude toward* them, by a less rigttroua interprrtatiun, if 
we may use the phrase* Especially in the imperial cult do 
we advance to the very edges of the possible* In the case 
of Nero there was no luck of attempts of deification, and the 
erection of u colossal portrait-statue in the court of the 
Golden House (Suetonius, Nero 31, 1) brings to expression 
such an elevation above the earthly sphere us the age of 
Augustus could never have ventured."* An esfiecSolly elo¬ 
quent example is the first poem in the Silvae of Statius,, 44 
It is devoted to the equestrian statue erected for Domitiau, 
the Matcimm on the Forum* Iri the mighty size of 

the monument* that not only commands the site, hut seems 
its tower above all the buildings (in this point we may remind 
ourselves * if similar effects in baroequt*) fc the poet emblem 

of the superhuman greatness of the Emperor, To him Lin; 
gods of the neighbour hood willingly eon cede their place, and 
by night* when the heavenly [lowers delight to visit the earth* 
the divine kindred of the Emperor descend to engage in 
intimate converse with his image. Artistic form and re¬ 
ligious import here unite to express a nature*raised to the 
supreme height of greatness ; in this statue the Emperor is 
directly made a mediator between earth and the heavenly 
seat of the gods. 

Finally, the religious architecture of Rome duumuds a 
mention at this point. It grow* in this wgc into full colossal 
proportions and creates a magnificent framework for ail 
acts and cere monies of cult. Even in antiquity it was 
decisive for the impression that Rome made* and still 
to-day it i$ often the most eloquent spokesman for all that 
that age of supreme external glory has left us. The return 
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to ftlif models of August us is again ruimbtdkubK only UmL 
evcjytliiiig is exaggerated to the gigantic a nr l superhuman 
scale. The vault and the arrange m»-id on the principle of 
the axis arc its chief forms of expression * 

Alcove all. the workings of the Forum of Augustus were 
most permaiiciiL 11 An echo of it in the Forum of Xerva 
cannot bit overlooked in the konlng of the buck of the temple 
iigainst mi external wall; new in it is the break niade in 
this wall by advanced columns and an engaged entablature, 
carried forward over the columns * But in that Forum the 
scantiness of space prevented the development that tumid 
all the more unrestricted phiv in tin? Forum of Trajan, the 
celebrated work of Apollodorus of Damascus**^ There, too, 
the temple, dedicated to the deified Trajan and Fiorina, forms 
the termination at the hack, but the space in the front Is 
separated of l by a traflisversc Basilica with doubt apsis ; for 
the first time in the arrangement nf a site ap[Mrars u sue- 
cession nf spaced determined by an 
The completion of the Forum of Trajan should probably 
fall in the reign of Hadrian - man} of its detailed f firms luive 
even l>ccn assigned to the early Antoninc nge—for example, 
the formation of the capitals,Of buildings of Hadrian 
himself we have first to mention the temple of Venus ami 
Roniii founded in the year 118 on the Via Sacra, Her r. the 
cult uf the eity-godik^s, that rose first hi the provinces and 
woe at first limited to them* found Its first admission to the 
dty, The ground-plan and siting of the building arc said 
to go back to Hadrian himself; the present remains, with 
their impressive "burrer arches, date only from the renovation 
at the beginning of the fourth century, 1 ® 

The more impressive as a Hadrianic building stands the 
Pantheon on the Campus Martins, It was devoted to the 
sum of all the gods, and expressed the thought that the 
single powers fait into the shade behind the unity of the QwL 
The cult, already known in Asia Minor and in the Hellenistic 
age, first came to Rome under Augustus; ** in the year 25 
u*c, M+ Vipsanius Agrippa built a shrine in its honour, in 
form like the temple of Concordia below the Capitol. w The 
restoration of Hadrian set in its place a vaulted space, wtiich 
in the majesty and harmony of its proportion* (height mid 
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diameter of the dome are equal) produces mi unrivalled effect. 
Tin? spatial function of the serin* of concentric ascending 
vaults is crowned toy the mighty eye of the dome, with a 
diameter of nine metre*, which, os the sok- source of light, 
visibly cxpresses the unity of the building. Hens, too, 
artistic form and religious thought are found united in otic 
all-cm bracing iuiil inclusive creation. 

At the end of Hue period with which we arc dealing stand 
two events which show ilia’ that altitude in religious policy, 
that hud hitherto been consistently followed, was nearing 
its close. At Lhe outbreak of tltt MamuiumiiH War, and 
under the influence of the plague. Marcus Aurelius summoned 
to Koine the priests from all sides, who then practised their 
peregrin i riltu r them ami carried out the lustration of the 
city {Hitt. Aug. iV, Aurelius l!i, L). Let us arid a second 
fart. The Emperor Commodus was recognized by the 
senate as Homamu Urreukt. As such he was lu>L, il is true, 
directly declared a god. but he probably claimed images and 
sacrifices, ri immotoitim at at dro {Wifi, Aug ., < ammodu* 
H. %), This meant that two of the pillars of the previous 
order—the rejection of the foreign (that is to say. Oriental) 
cults ami the postponement of the apotheosis of l lie Emperor 
until after his death—had both begun to shake on their 
foundations. 

How strong was the influence of this change of attitude 
has recently been illustrated very happily by the stone of 
the Matrons, which was found near the Cathedral of 13mm.* 1 
Here wc see how, under the impressions of the plague and 
in accordance with the example set by the Emperor Marcus 
the local municipal nobility turned In large measure to the 
worship of the foreign and, in particular, of the German 
deities. In Home itself it is plain that almost all classes of 
the population had turned in their private practice nf cult 
to other gods than the Roman. The cemetery of the harbour 
of Ostia (cat the Isold Sacra) shows wliat was in vogue in 
the second to third centuries: in the face of death religious 
feeling is wont to reveal itself in unambiguous manner. 
What we find l here are the Dionvsiae mysteries ** and 
similar culls of Oriental origin; 11 the picture is completed 
by ibe ' gnostic ’ catacomb of the Aurelii (by the Vialc 
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MunV'tmi) ** <ir by the grave* tin the Appian Way, below 
S. Sebastian o.*‘ Excavations, too, are making it clear that 
even the cuit of old Roman '* and old Latin deities *■ was 
beginning to be penetrated by Oriental elements. 

Finally, wc must refer to art, in ho far as it, too, allows the 
approach of a new spirit. The attempt has lieerj made to 
prove of the Columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius that, 
despite the close connexion of the two, there is revealed none 
the less an inner opposition ljetwttn them, which can only 
Vm understood as, implying a change of times.** The change 
can lie observed particularly well in the cult-image. The 
excavations at the Dolichcnum on the Avon tine, not for 
from S_ Safiina ** (tbc rmme of CXunmodu* appears once on 
the inscriptions:), hove revealed a statue of Diana with the 
rescued Iphigrnia and the sacrificed Iiinii at her feet. In 
its subject, then, it may 1* compared to the Lpkigvnia. group 
of tile Copenhagen Glypoothek.™ But how differently are 
the same dements combined in the newly discovered work! 
With justice, critics have spoken of undassic&l tendencies, 
and these tendencies express themselves in two directions™ 
—first, in the frontal position, that only allows one view, as in 
the case of a relief; then, again, in the replacement of the 
natural relationship of proportions by an ideal one. The 
side figures urc reduced to minor details, and the goddess 
cun thus grow into superhuman grandeur. Old forms if 
conception, once familiar U> l lie blast, riM? here once more in 
ancient form to life, before the ancient world and the ancient 
East alike were doomed to quit the stage of historv. 


Chapter Ill 

THE AGE OF THE SEVERI 


T IE final shipwreck of the Roman element on Orient¬ 
alism lias usually been placed in the first decades 
of the third century. The age of Augustus had 
called halt to the advance of the foreigner and hud banished 
all the forms in which he tocpre- td himself. It had thereby 
determined the attitude of the next two centuries; the state- 
religion of Rome was able to maintain itself in its traditional 
form. N’ot until the Severi, it has been supposed, was a 
new leuf turned. Long after the gods of the East had set 
firm foot in the sphere of private life, this door* so long 
dosed to them, was at last opened. Resistance, of course, 
there was, but the final issue was the unmistakable penetra¬ 
tion of the statc~rciigion of Rome by foreign cults; we can 
still follow the process to-day by observing the foundations 
of temples by the different Emperors. 

Such u penetration is certainly there; it would lie absurd 
to attempt to deny it. Blit far harder is the question, 
whether the long scries of gods to whom, it has been sup¬ 
posed. admission among the gtnis of the state wils granted 
in the age of Sevi ms—the Cappadocian Mu, Jupiter JDoit- 
clicnus uni] the Syrian goddess—really attained such u 
position of privilege. Still harder would it be to grasp wit]) 
Futbcieiit precision the motives for such admission. 

IVe need not go here into details, the less so ns it must be 
admitted that in the case of the three deities just mentioned, 
admission into the state-cult can nowhere be proved with 
any certainty. 1 That despite the lack of such definite evi- 
deuce this view was adopted, was simply due to the general 
assumption that the age of the Severi must indubitably 
have meant the intrusion of the Oriental gods into the 
state-cult. 
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(hi the other hand, there is one certain event tliat we must 
rccogntrc—the erection of a state temper to tin Alexandrian 
Scrapis on the QuirinoL due to the Emperor Caracal!™ him¬ 
self. 1 Here the god wils worshipped in a shrine modelled 
on the style of an Egyptian temple of the New Empire. 1 
Sacred slaves in the service of the god are expressly men¬ 
tioned •, the dedicatory inscription of the Em|«:ror is still 
preserved.* Significant, too, wjls the site of tlie new pre¬ 
cincts. Since the days of Augustus it hod been an at least 
tacitly accepted practice that oil foreign cults of Egyptian 
or Eastern origin should be, as a matter of principle, kept 
outside the region encircled by the sacred city-bournlury of 
Rome, the potturium. The new temple of Sera pis. to which 
a mighty flight of steps led up from the Campus Martins, 
lay immediately on the slope of the Qui final hill—in foot, 
on the sacred boundary itself.* It is possible, then, that 
the Emperor at its foundation deliberately refused to heed 
the usage of the preceding age. 

If this is the case, an innovation there certainly was : but 
it was hardly as revolutionary as lias been supposed. The 
ancient biographer of the Emperor Caracul In (7/is!, dug- 
9, 10 f.) hod already to contest the vkw that Caracal In was 
tlie Jirst to bring Egyptian cults to Rome.* In this context 
the name of Comniodus i» mentioned, but actually Isis and 
ScrupLs had had their temples in Rome since the days of 
the Emperor Goins, that is to soy, for more than 180 years. 
They lay. It is true, on the northern port of the Campus 
Martius, beyond the line that still under Hadrian marked the 
sacred city-boundary. 7 On the other hand, it is hardly an 
accident tlwit it was with this foreign cult, so long established 
in Rome, th&t the innovation was attempted. 

But why was tlie attempt made ? Caracal la. we luive 
been told, when by the Conttituth Antoniniana he gave 
Roman citizenship to all peregrini, also bestowed native 
rights in Rome on the Egy ptian gods and, in fact, on foreign 
cults in general. We should in that cose have to do with 
a political measure, dictated by tlie will to destroy, to tear 
down the boundaries of national Bonn; and to set in the 
place of its special features a general levelling. A somewhat 
difierent judgement must now lake its place. The latest 
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treatment of the preserved text of the Constitullo has sue- 
ecedt-d in proving that the legislative art of the Emperor 
owed its existence to a sudden impulse, the effort to make 
one great throw, binding the subjects to their ruler,* The 
colossal style of the Thermae of CaracaUa tins been most 
aptly drawn into comparison,* and even more aptly we have 
been reminded of the element of Alexander in the whole 

scheme.” , v „ ., 

Tliis ‘ Alexander 1 element brings us into a world of ideas 

which had a wide influence on the conduct of C-omeflJla— 
and not on his alone- There are two great and fundamental 
conceptions that are confronted in the history of the Empire 
from the beginning of the uutocmcy-Hm the one hand, a 
national Roman attitude, which would maintain the dis 
tinei ions between the ruling people and the subjects, between 
the capital city and Italy and the provinces; on the other, 
the idea of a world-Empire of the style of the Hellenistic 
world or, to be even more precise, of Alexander. In that, the 
fundamental aim was not to isolate and conserve the particular, 
but to realize itself in one united people. The practical 
conclusions from the actual community nf late of men the 
whole world over were to be drawn. 

It seems hardly accidental that ft ruler who, like Curat::* I In, 
inclined so decidedly to the second view should have turned 
his at tent inn to the temple of Serapis, 11 hilst the plan of 
Alexander the Great was to unite tlie conquered Persians 
with liis own Macedonians in a single people, the Dtadoehi 
turned with decision from any such intenfiou. Their aim 
was directed towards making the rule of the viclors over 
the great mass of the conquered a perniiMqpfc institution. 
Only the first Ptolemy once made thr attempt to carry 00 
the endeavour of Alexander if) the sphere of religion, fhc 
god Scrapis, whose cult he created with the help of the 
Greek Tint Ahem, and the Egyptian priest Manet ho, wns 
destined to unite in himself Greek und Egyptian traits. He 
was to be the great world-god. in whost worship both parties 
might unite. It is only a gui^-v but it seems not to lock 
justification, that Carnealln, when he went back to Screen* 
(and, hv it ohsme4 it wna only to liiirii Sind nnt to Xsiii, tirnt 
the new temple on the Quirimd was assigned), felt that he 
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wns acting once again in tin; spirit of Alexander. his went 
model. 


Wc art left, then, with no attempt at a real revolution 
except the undertaking of Eingabtthis, grand-nephew of the 
wife of Septimius Severn*, the Syrian Julia Domna. Elnga- 
baltiH, when raised to the throne, still regarded, himself, tirst. 
and foremost, as the priest of the Baal of Emesa ; from the 
native name of that god he liad chosen his own, and his 
aim went as high os to make his god the proper lord of 
Rome. That was why, not content with marrying him to 
the city-goddess of Carthage, he had transferred to the 
temple of the new god the most revered objects of Rornau 
religion—the stone of the Great Mother, the shields of tin- 
-Sahi. the lire of Vesta, and the rest. 


In the March of 222, aft«- a short reign. Elagabdus was 
murdered by the troops, juuI his corpse was Um-.wn into the 
Tiber; the memory of the Emperor was obliterated and the 
symbol of his god was returned to its home. Here at onee 
is evident the strength of the national react ion. If we 
pursue the theme further, we find that on other occasions, 
tw, men were mindful of the religion of Rome and of ail 
it implied for the state. New discoveries have put us 
in n position to-day to point to other indications thnt look in 
the same direction and give a very different aspect from 
what has been supposed to the age before and after the 
appearance of Elagaboliis. 

Tin- itiscriptiomii Acta, which recorded the repetition of 
the Secular Games of Augustus in the year 20 i, under the 
Emperor Scptimius Scwras, have always been known in 
fragments, ie recent years important parts have been 
discovered, among them the very mutilated remains of a 
jp^cni corresponding to the Cannrn Sateulon of HotMt. 11 
file hrst impression, derived from a reading of the fragments, 
is that the ritual of the Augustan celebration. particularly 
the traditional rorms of the cult, were observed with the 
most «dh cure. Thu strict and consistent maintenance 
, e«ws M far, that not only did the structure 

‘f T ust ft * h(>k ' remain the same, but that even 

tlic details of on antiquated rihtal were preserved. With 
astonishment we bear from the mouth of the Emperor a 
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prayer to Mother Earth, in which hr not only prays for the 
increase of the Empire in war ami peace, but also that the 
obedience of the Latina may be kept intact to Rome.* 1 
This prayer, by which the festival of Augustus sought to 
legitimise itself us the continuation of n primitive festival, 
said to have been first wlcbratwl in the venr 45fl B.c. l *; this 
prayer, which even then was n projection of early Roman, 
conditions and early Roman natrowncs* onto an incom¬ 
parably larger and more brilliant present—this was actually 
retained In an age in which the Empire had attained its 
greatest extension. 

Such u continuation of very early tradition is only intelli¬ 
gible as n deliberate attitude. We cannot <scojy' the enn* 
elusion that we have here a deliberate emphasis and accep¬ 
tance of a sphere of state-religion, hallowed by its venerable 
antiquity. The innovations, on the other hand, do not at 
first extend beyond external matters, ns. for example, a 
changed form of the games whether scenic i>r in the circus. 
Even there such a piece of pedantry as l lie wooden theatre 
from lilt age of Nflcvhi* mid Ennius 1 * was retained, perhaps 
also the hirfiur Ttoiafi that was traced Imck to the Eastern 
origin of the Romans, li The only considerable innovations 
tin* those tlrnt cover less the realm of cult tlian of polities. 
They are few in number, but too characteristic and significant, 
to be overlooked here. 

In the first place, the uumlwr of the matrons, who personify 
the 110 years of a Saeculum, is reduced to I OP. For the 
Empress Julia Domna stands opart from the group; she it 
is who completes the traditional number. l * This partici¬ 
pation of the Empress, and even mote her privileged posit inn. 
was still foreign to the age of Augustus, and ft accords with 
ifijg fmplmsmng of the dynasty that l/uracoila should take 
part in the cere)Monies of cult by the side of hb father. A 
further reference to the ]n‘eulior character of the rule of 
Seventh is seen in the fact tlillt among the matrons ul 
senatorial rank others share who come from the new military 
order of knights. At the dose of the list stand the matrons, 
who arc married to tribunes and pnmtpi/i, officers of the 
middle class. 1 * Expressly named after their origin, they 
demonstrate the enhanced iuqiortance of the army within 
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the Stole. 11 already appears an the real power ; it was soon 
U> take the pkft of the stnjttt as the aij-detiilmy factor. 

?"?' n 'T " f . knight1 ^ nmk we “wrt such u mime 
as that of Julm bocmiav Sassanft, wife cf Sextus Vurius 
Mnreellus; as toother of Elagni.ulus she will n w dnv take 
n decisive part in the politics of the Empire. 

V\c must expressly emphasis the fact-the more so, as it 

# .V 1SUC I . ,llur ^ L ^ contrast to the genera] conservatism 

of the Acts—that the new form of the stole under the Seven 

1 tV Z A f ,ath '**» “P ** ™ from this 

ESfe ? , ' l T n tT'* 1 wmc Uttfe topwtaw*. The same 

SSJS S'* °J histnrical content which came from the 
TW ^ i in !r ? ver113 ln to ***** city of Leptis 
i r !l t h ^ tl, f dattr " f ori *? ij! of which lies only one year 

, i l,. [ ' r ‘ ts that , dhiitrato dynastic policy, By the trium- 
phut Procession of the Emperor appears a similar procession 
or C amentia. Other parts are token up by * , £ j 

£ ‘STL* "•' *"*!**•■ «“ «rtiu- LLa 

(U ll * taerpretatkm is 

'ttigugtd Tiiis*m^ W ”' We ** rVi ‘ ln presence of the 
Augusta. This new importance of the family csnedallv of 

lh " S " cri ’the «d.,"live 

Ln pimre of the preceding <*ntury f under whom that win. 
Ople of succession, from which they take * ^ 

$1 T"7r d - S StXT,K 

Of a *c,dc,Uy male prim „f ^ w hi,,h “ t“» 

Z'ZZ m:™ — 7 “ «—> hcs 

w, t .r?^XTh" f ** *—»• - 

Uy tht: *tdtf tif the? dynastic Dmtriul^ t h 

reliefs the ne. UnnJ „f .tale 'T P ^^ 7 
repreremtatim ef the a™.,.. t| mt J r ,; 

peeper, whether they ep,£ T LeTtaS” tZ, * 
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occasionally happens, in their images,* 1 we have always to 
do with a clearly defined < irdr—the gods c*f the stnte-cuft 
of Rome, ;u> sanctioned by the now classical ngu of Augustus. 
Nowhere do the power* of Oriental religion appear,- : not to 
speak of tin- gods of primitive African superstition. 

This refusal to leave the boundaries of » specifically Roman 
realm is further shown in the relation of Emperor to gods. 
Even if occasionally Jupiter seems to bear the features of 
the Emperor ami Juno those of tin. Empress •*—and this 
is not certain—we are still far from a 1 deification * of the 
inijK'rod pair. For when, on other occasions, the divine 
and earthly rulers are shown side by side,** that is at once 
enough to show that a tins! identification of the two was to 
be avoided. The Lvvo spheres could touch one another and 
even at times pas> over into one another, but in principle 
they renin ill distinct. We might hnrdJv to judge the present 
case in any othrr way than we judge the occasional giving 
of thr features of Augustu* to a statue of Memmtis nr the 
representation of the same Emperor in the library of the 
Palatine habit it or xtatu .tpoflinis. Augustus wished to be 
semi in this Apollo-like form and to be approximated to Lhr 
god ; so did bis successors with themselves and Hue image uf 
the supreme gud. The difference of expression may in¬ 
significant, a difference of fundamental attitude does not 
exist. 

The third recent find, that must be mentioned in this 
context, is a list of festivals of the early third century, which 
is preserved at least in one very important part. 11 Com¬ 
posed in Latin, it is one of those papyri which M, Rostovtscff 
found in I lie frontier-fortress of Dura, on llie southern batik 
of the Euphrates, lake the rest, this papyrus eumes from 
the auxiliary troop that was stationed there. In [joint of 
lime it belongs to tin? reign of Alexander Severn*, or. to be 
more exact, as tin- mention of the first wife of the Emperor 
shows, to the years tt‘25-7, 1 * The gap i» beginning to dose 
that lias hitherto existed between the calendars of festivals 
hewn on stone of the Augustan age, and the niuuuscript- 
calcndor of Fun us Dionysius Fi loculus of the year 354.** 

lustrurtivr ns a comparison in del ails might lx, wc must 
confine ourselves to tie- vitid points.** Iu keeping with the 
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military character on the one ha ml. and the Oriental origin 
on thfi other, is the fact that the festival* of the city of Rome, 
before all, the foundation-days of the different temples, take 
up a relatively small space. But they are not Jucking, and, 
what is more important, they nowhere shun any traces of 
ceremonies of Eastern origin. This should \m the more 
underlined, because m a list of festivals from u region where 
the Eastern provinces of Syria and Mesopotamia and the 
newly constituted Sassaninu Empire- meet, the exact opposite- 
might have been expected. We miss, for example, the 
series of festivals of Attis from the loth to the 2«th of March, 
which are mentioned by name in the late Human calendars. 
When the biographer of Alexander Sevenjj,, then, writes its 
if, as early as the first half of the third century, the festival 
of Attis, the 1!iiaxia, was already among the most important 
ceremonies of the state (85, 6; cp. p, ,-f nr, 1,1), the new list 
of fotivftis brings no confirmation of his statement; rather, 
it confirms the criticism that has already been exercised from 
other grounds cm the second of the two [jissugi-s (juotcil. B 
We must reckon with the possibility Unit conditions »>r a 
bter date, attested by the so-called calendar of Fitocalu-. 
and therefore probably belonging t ( , the fourth century and 
no earlier, imvc been illegitimately projected back upon the 
third century by the imperial biographer, who himself lived 
fit the end of Uil- fourth century. 

Again wc seem to tind proof thnt such a thorough process 
of Orients I izat ion, as bus been assumed for the aae uf llie 
>n-vi-ri, is far from corresponding to Lhe facts. At Dura, 
the iimbsjwt of our papyrus, if ever the worship of local or 
even of Oriental deities appears within the troop stationed 
there. It is always within the sphere of private life. Bere 
belongs, for example, that fresco that has so soon become 
famous, with the tribune Tersntius sucrilidng to the l'almy- 
rene deities, set up In the court of the temple dedicated to 
,**' Terentius, as his epitaph, written in verse, 

shows, was commandant „f the 20th cohort of the Palmv- 
renc archer* stationed in Dura, and soldiers -.f this corps 
appear Lh I.m, in the scene. Yet it must lie u private 
rereiuony that is intended. For, on the *, hand, we know 
that the official chime of the archers was m another place; 
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on the other, our fresco appears among a scries of other 
frescoes set up on the same site and representing' in every 
case acts of private cult, .And it is only the tribune personally 
who iipitears, not hb troop, 

Wc must cost otic lost glance at the festival-list of Dura 
and consider that group of ceremonies, that meets us there 
beside the ceremonies of Roman cult—wc mean, those of 
the imperial cult. If we disregard the mentions of Divus 
.Julius, Matidiu arid the Emperor Claudius fill*.- lust probably 
only preserved because of the accident of his birthday falling 
on the same day as that of IVrtinax), all the ceremonies are 
devoted either to the members of the Scvcran dynasty or to 
such Emperors os that dynasty had markedly chosen to 
be associated with—the last Anton ines, for example, or 
Pertiunx. whom we have jusl mentioned. Although the 
interest is strictly directed to the present, and the reigning 
Emperor, in particular, stands well in the foreground, yet 
the inherited forms of the imperial cult are .strictly observed. 
Only the dead and consecrated member of the niling house 
receives tile title of ttivuif and, with it, divine nature. For 
the lord of the moment ceremonies of all kinds are, it is true, 
prescribed, but the title of a god remains forbidden to him. 
Wc have still to do with the conception introduced into the 
state- religion by Augustus. 

If we now review the results obtained from tin- recent 
discoveries that wc have quoted, wc must admit that they 
yield no confirmation, hut rather a reversal, of what has up 
to now been believed to bo true of the Severi- At least 
under Septimius Scvctus and then, again, under Scverus 
Alexander there is not a tract- of Orientalizet^on to be seen, 
Wliat our witnesses, one and all contemporary, reveal, is a 
vigorous emphasizing of Roman religion. Wc are thus 
enabled tocmertrf n tradition which at first sight seems to lead 
to different conclusions. In the case of Alexander Severtts, 
at least, we may point to the fact that even the later 
tradition lias stories to tell of the special estimation in which 
he held the Homan priestly colleges [ffixt. Aug., c, At. Err. 
22, 5). 

That tlic view thus suggested must be the correct one is 
further shown by the fact UmL it throws light on another 
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phenomenon. Beside, 1 . the Secular Acts we liavr another 
scries of protocob of cull in relatively complete number*— 
the Acts of the Roman ArvuJ Brethren. These reports 
preserved on inscriptions, show towards their dose—they 
break off with the middle of the third century—an unusual 
and continuously increasing fullness. It is especially from 
these latest parts of the Arval Acts that we ram form a 
picture of the details of the proceedings of the cult: the 
famous hymn of tlu* priesthood in, old Latin, fur example, ii. 
preserved on a protocol of the year 218 (I'LL 1, 2*, 1), This 
peculiarity, which has been already noted mul which 1 have 
before interpreted us showing a delight in the form of the 
style of old Roman culture, now finds its true place in a 
contemporary context. It is the same diligent, almost 
painfully exact, observance of the inherited ritual, that do 
liberate featuring of its |»cctillariUea and archaisms, that wc 
liavc already met with at the Secular festival of 204. In the 
Arvo,! Acts the emphasis on the traditional and Roman 
character of the stntt-religion again finds expression.* 1 

\\r rift'd only make brief reference toother facts that may 
be quoted in support of the view here main tamed. The 
sudden emergence of a patristic literature in Latin, the violence 
with which a Tcrtullian attacks the Roman ginks and Roman 
cult before nil otlitrs—all this fib in with our picture of 
an emphatic and conscious advertisement of the national 
religion of Rome, 

Wind is involved is essentially, as we have already cm* 
phnsimJ. a return to the forms which were established in the 
Augustan age. Of innovation there is even less than in the 
immediately preceding centuries. Bui we must nevertheless 
mist? the question, how and why did this attitude? come to lie 
adopted ! IVc must l>car in mind that we are in an ngr 
when tlu* first storms were beginning to po.ua over the Empire. 
No damage, it is true, was yet dune to its external form, But 
the {.,rrn)nns liad grown to lie a novel and an i inner imtofiicd 
danger. And in the place of the Parthian Empire the in¬ 
comparably more- vigorous dynasty of the Sassanids was 
destined to rise, which itwlf stood for a txndrious retutn to 
its own jast utul inherited values. The national Iranian 
clenunt and, especially, the national religion -4' Zomthustra 
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stood m the centre of the S w a wi nn state unci its policy. 
It is certainly no accident that in Rome lit the same time a 
simitar self-recollection took place. It is significant that 
in search for new forms, of which tlie tlurd cent nr; i* 
full, the attempt was once more mode to twise them on n 
Roman foundfttitm + 



Chapter IF 
THE END 


T HE official authority of inherited ttdiefs \uid rested 
on the feet that Emperor mud Senate together came 
fomard as its guardians and protectors, Thev 
r' ( ? . * 1 ' state-Cult Free From alien tendencies jiruj Imd 

done I heir best to prevent them from intruding. About 
the middle of the third century the feng-maiutained fiction 
of the dyarchy \ Action though it had at times been, finally 
colfepad. The senatorial order was almost completely 
IJJ”' *‘™ J* 1 ® ‘nipenaj administration by the knights and, 
uodt r GaUiemis, military service was entirely dosed to it. 
The retire*! from its political rflk and ronAned 

52 2 *“* 'l ml - f r* ° f P UTOl >’ “'^vutivc char- 

existence VC ^ Ultte ^ Unman religion for its 

thJtordtS^ °?5 ! ,Ur treatmcnt of the sequel, down to 
its matfriiil f r ' ° K ncw limit the range of 

do nnl' Sfrh rt* m f rr ' f 1tllim iwfort *- *t w ‘ll have to 

******% foreign elements. 
If’ ******* - iQd ^ of die old 

fS\w J lt “ ***** words, we must endeavour, 
inside that mixture of gods and Orientalism that now find 

2W2STfiS?“ inln •«*— 

t^T T *° d ra ^ rc important than 

m ** !w ***** il ‘ its support 

of w milt nf tt <> *1 n P tI ‘ or AumJian is the foundation 
ci a cult of the sun-god which «&= j„ s ; i * 
tht> vnhrre- nf m i,» »i - W designed to express in 
sphere of religion that unity of the Empire that be limi 
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just restored.* On the Campus Agripjwu? the dem Sol 
invictm received in the year *74 his shrine; it was built 
out of the booty of Palmyra, The ' fD.ior *rt£ 5t}4r*i Ayd?jsi rtc 
which are mentioned in it (Zosimus 1, 61 1 2) will onlj suit 
iui originally Syrian deity; we think at once, then, of the 
Reins or Sol of Palmyra. 1 Accompanied by two divine 
coiisorto, he appears from the beginning of the third century 
in Iht region of the armies of the Danube and also In Rome.* 
Within the state-cult, it is true, everything was done in the 
old traditional forms. An tfgon Solif {similar to the ag&n 
Capitalinw} $ recurring every four yeans was instituted ; 
the cult lay in the hands of a college which, under the name 
of the pontiff Solis, took its place beside the priesthood 
hitherto called poftlijltxs and now also named pQYdijizts I rjtee- 
This Roman element is of particular importance, as to-day 
an old Roman worship of the Sun may count as assured ; * 
this very contrast of Sol and Vesta seems- to have been 
borrowed from it-* 

An important part is next, played by the dynasty of Dioc¬ 
letian. His religious policy is marked by a conservative 
tendency. The newly introduced cult of Sol lavictus in 
the dedications and i^indegeuds folis strangely behind 
Jupiter, Hercules and the new and very common legend* 
genius populi Romani, * In contrast to Aurcllaii* who allowed 
himself to be officially worshipped u* domino el dem. 1 
Diocletian went back to the old practice- When he denoted 
himself as Jovius and his colleague Maximum denoted him¬ 
self a* Herculius, that certainly involved no deification of 
the living ruler*, but only u close relationship to these twn 
protecting deities.* t 

Above alb the importance of this Roman element in de¬ 
clining {paganism comes into prominence when we try to 
draw the lints- that connect it with the thought of Rome, 
particularly since that thought of Rome has liceu placed in 
quite a new light by the researches of F. Schneider * and 
F. E. Schramm. 1 * 

The intimate connexion between the Roman religion and 
the idea of the state 1ms constantly been emphasised in our 
narrative j w have remarked it once again nt the foundation 
of the cult of Sul by Aurdiau, This connexion lifid gained 
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till <idd«l weight when the gods of Home tt-juied fvtt more 
fitid more to lose any inlepcmicnt, *[f-<mffioicnl existence 
that they might possess and to enter into the service of that 
idea of the State. In thr dialogue of Minudus Fdix, the 
champion of paganism expresses himself to the effect that 
nothing certain out be discovered about the fundamental 
problems <>t existence^ and that therefore, for practical reasons, 
tine must abide by the old gods of the state. This suggests 
a result that was to be of decisive importance for thr future. 

t can no more be said Hint Roman religinh ig cnie fl f tlic great 
and independent, expressions of Roman character, standing 
beside Roman litemture, Romun kw and government, 
contributing by ds rich development to making visible the 
might of that character, No, it is only fmm the accepted 
conception of Rome and Empire that the god* now draw any 
jnstifkatmu for existence. That justification consists not 
in IiMT being gods, hut in their being gods of Rome. 

lh t s change of valuation was finally accomplished at the 
moment that the* gods were consciously set in relation 
with the idea of Rome. This ideu had already a tomr and 
varied tustory behind it "-it, too, had received itsfmaUhape 
m the epoch of Augustus-before. towards the dose of 
antuputy. It took a new and important turn. After the 
foundation of the new metropolis on the shores of the 

J'TZT'i 11 TT ril0re ai1 ^ 1,101x1 fl F«* that was in- 

ZoTdi' I” hC i "T C ■'* 1 J° me ' m ‘ i jri<le *f old da vs now 
“ li«if-paiaAil memory, with a hope of'future 
renewal as its opposite pole. I„ Rome wm . fl0w the 

^.collections ° f 11 h'Jnrmus history, but also the bcUef m the 

J ?\ Tit K "'r C - ^ 3 ,mK|1 ' C determined by 
lIi ** suni’totiil of Uk- ideas that still 
remained m bfr from the old religion »* 

wl L“£ ,hot •W™ in the ,peeeh 

j j: I . , gren e lompjon of [mgiuiUm, Svinmochiif, 

in .l k thl! Em P™. VaJentinLij, □ ( 375 - 512 ). and 

rf '‘"'“'nl f™ the motion 

tltSZ ’I 'CC? ‘1 t“ “ *r th ; 

8&>S ’ tlJ Continu<? *° ilcJd l « my ancestral belief, for I 
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take my delight in it Permit me to live after my own fashion* 
for I am a free woman* This religion has laid the circle of 
the earth ut my feet T has beaten hack Hannibal from tny walls, 
the Gauls trum Lite Capitol. Was 1 to t>u kept alive, only to 
be attacked in my old age ? Whatcviir these desires I hat 
you present to me may be, it would be btfj latc f it would be 
shameful to try innovation^ in tny hoary age \ M 

This is just the point at which the Indief in thr Roman 
gods begins to pass over into that thought of Rome lliat we 
find at the dose of the ancient world and the lieginning of 
the Middle Age, 1 * It is clear how already, in the mouth of 
a eoftficious champion of paganism^ the old religion no longer 
represents an independent world of its own, but bus become 
a pari of the general conception of the I rba (Ula*n&* the 
iinrm Roma, Roman state-cult and the cull of the great 
past of Rome coincide, and so coincide that the national 
thought of Rome takes into itself all that was still left of the 
other- 

In one mure cast' \vc can expose the line of connexion that 
leads un It- the thought of Rome in thr early Middle Age. 

If vre ask the question^ who in the later times lunged re¬ 
tained the belief in the gi^Is of the forefathers:, we are ordi¬ 
narily referred in the first place to the peasant population of 
the open country. Their name, pagani* has become the 
general description of heathendom, and in detail, many 
traces eati he shown of the retention of the old belief in the 
country far on into the following centuries. We would in 
nu way underestimate the importance of the conservatism 
here h’Vtsih'd, and yet we must state it plainly, that paganism 
lia^ no importance for the working of Roman religion hs a 
spiritual form. Then- is in paganism no trait 1 of conscious 
grasp of this form, still less of any conscious decision in Its 
favour. All that remained and found expression in that 
conservatism was simply & natural bondage and continuance 
within a set of conditions once established- 

In Hume too, heathendom held its ground with great 
tenacity, still being toli mtcd there by the imperial govern ■ 
menl, when the old religion liad long since been forbidden 
in the rest of the Empire. In the calendar of the Chrono- 
grapher of 354 the old festivals of the gods, including those 
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of Oriental origin, still appear, 1 * and when, three years later. 
Constant ins 11 visited Rome, he w,t. not only deeply moved 
by the memorials of the post, but he even gave acknowledge* 
mrnt once more to the existing order by Ins conferment of 
priesthoods m the senatorial nobility j Ammiaous Marcel- 
linns Id, t.0, 14 f,; Symmachus, rd. 8, 7, p. MSI. 30 S.). 
That Julian should Have celebrated himself as rcslituior 
Rmnanat. rdiqionh (CIl., S, 43-0 \ is less surprising than that 
his successors should not have found themselves ready at 
Gist for vigorous counter-measures. (■ rut ion wa- the first 
to disdain to accept us Emjicror the rank of poniifer 
mttoitnu*. 1 * 

Among the forces that made this resistance possible, 
popular belief was Jess effective than a second cause. 11 In 
Rome it was n definite class that, in the realization 1 lint a 
principle was at stake, raised high the banner of the old 
belief. The senatorial nobility of Rome, which from of 
J dd imd. in special degree, from the age of Augustus onwards* 
liad mode the entire of Roman religion iu own, till the end 
showed itself aware of its hi-tnrienl debt of honour; the 
eonwiotisnefks of being the bcaivr of native lx?lief hud re- 
mu ined steadily alive in these oirelcs. Thus among the 
last champions in the city of Home of the heathen creed 
appears u scries of Illustrious names, Recognizing the 
position that was allotted them in ihc decisive fight, llicse 
men did not shrink from undertaking the priestly offices 
that had to be filled, .sometimes in great, accumulation. Thus, 
for example, the father of Q. Aurelius Symmaehus belongs 
tfi the old Homan col legs of the pontifical maiora and the 
trui'ftflwimriri ^CLL, 0, 1698). A Yettius Agorius Practcx* 
tatu/i is BMgnr, pontiffx Testm and pontifex Solis, quinikeitn * 
i‘> many other things (CIL, 8. 1778 f,): for Macrobius 
he was priticeps rntipiosorum ( I, 11, 1) and saerarum omnium 
praesui (t, 17, I). The same men* eveu when. the auppui 
of the city-cult of Ilmue by the state wmi withdrawn by 
imperial edict (ftS2) + fmirnl the cjcpcn&c* out of their means, 
mid thiis, until tlie final prohibition (8M) # S * succeeded in 
maintain mg the service of the gods. 

The connexion with the thought of the Rome of I lie early 
Middle Age is revealed* if we reflect that the main tenancy 
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of the old belief was for that definite circle- only one side of 
its activity—an activity which extended to tin- preserva¬ 
tion of old Roman customs, of the g*vss*t his tori cal traditions 
in general, and of Roman literature not least. To this 
circle of high-minded and like-purposed men. that meets us in 
part in the Saiunvilta of Macrobius, belonged of the nobility 
of Rome,*® apart from the already mentioned Syrnmnehus 
and X'raetextatus, a Clodins Hcniiogcaianu* Cnesarius, a 
Viriits KieoiiiAchus Fluviamis, tmd an Alfenius Ctuaai&s 
luliamu Kara emus. Their united efforts failed, it is true, 
to maintain the state-cult, but it is their merit that the belief 
in the eternity of the city, that Roman quality and the master¬ 
pieces of a brilliant literature were saved for the future. In 
the sacrum studium litemrum (Macrobins, Sai. 1, 7. 8) their 
efforts finally found something of ft vent and were crowned 
by the grand work of salvage undertaken by CosEjodorus.” 

The welcome and further development that the declining 
Homan heathendom found in the thought of Home has its 
counterpart in the revivals of antiquity, which in diverse 
form introduce the various decisive periods of Llic history of 
the European spirit. The simple belief in the old gods was 
never recovered in them—that was certainly never the ease. 
What re<tr recovered was the attitude to man and the world, 
of which those gods were the expression ; the belief in the 
grandeur, the dignity and the central position of man; the 
conviction that in him the divine had found its most signi¬ 
ficant revelation ; the deliberate prizing of after-fame os the 
crown of human existence.* 1 . This capacity for renaissances, 
of which the phenomenon thut wc now call by that name is 
only tlie most palpable example, raises the question, how 
far wc ate justified in spooking of a fall of tlic ancient world 
and, with it, of a fall of the ancient religions at all. It is n 
question, at least, whether we should speak of a fall in the 
sense in which Lhc word is so often used, meaning to imply 
that the old gods had no longer the vital power to maintain 
themselves before a new world. How suspieiuos such a 
forttmlntiuii is must become clear tin? moment that wc raise 
the further question, whether it was not so much a lock of 
vitality in those divine figures as a lack of capacity in a 
degenerate and self-distrustful oge that was responsible for 
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the fall. In that case, the age itself would have lacked the 
[Ksiver. the essential greatness, to understand Llie importance 
nf the inheritance which it was asked to win for itself, A 
view that makes piny with a lifc-farec and life in general, 
may be running the risk of not really making this supposed 
force, hot ho man weakness, I fie standard of its judgement. 

The great forms of the spirit arc subject to other laws than 
those of the organic world, which knows imilling hut birth, 
maturity and decay. Once created, they arc u permanent 
fact and, as such, an encouragement to ever new apprehen¬ 
sion and attainment; they arc also a measure anti a pattern 
for the native creations of the times to come. Subject to 
changing forms of contemplation and appraisement they 
may lie, hut from the law of simple death and decay they 
remain for ever absolved. 
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depend* fm the interprct»tioa of lIjf nigns. - oulI f ; fp. F, Sommer, 
op* cit. 07 f, ; R. TtLiiriiL-ysrD, YVfluhmxdinfi fur kLottok Fh%loL IB02 P 
200 t ; 21 * 4f< 
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Drvnlo, Killogt ,-Mi il£ P 

11 A. v* Ilhimciitbol^ op, cit, 231, 
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11 A, MftjT* /froi/cau 7, 303, 

14 H^m^-Mrnf;[uh t cil. 20H figs, I utid IS ; L, M. I 'goliar, 
op. dt_ 55 L ; fig. 2(M3. 
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Ir A- Mn\T ( Swtte*. T, 350. 

u TarxicD is characteristic of this : cp, Th, Zuuiuiii. up. ciL phut 
to p. 1; L. M. (Jgolkii, op. rit- 15 : £ig. 10, 

B C T ^ekuddiardt* op, cit, t*0 ; nmdhrr vie iv in A* M»yr. Afuf/u. 
7, !h5th 

,e For l he Gigontin, cp. Cl Scdiiiehhurdt,. <?p. cjIl Wb 
41 For t'lie 1 pu&aioa for the cave V up, L. Frubcnios + Erltbtt Ertfltilt 
4 h 103 f.; C/n^CiVrrnrtfe* Afrihn ffi> ; Sr kick su fa k u ndc 103. 

11 PajMTM B. 8* Item* 0, 05 fifr U, 

■■ A, Mayr, AbhzmdL 1001, <H0 t ; t t iMfij ; TJi* Kammit. 

op. tit. 42 f. 

41 A. M&yr, op. eiU 7, 3«>2, SflA 

11 Ibid. 7> B60 ; Tli. Kan unit* op. cit. 4d f. 

” C Sttuithiiimll i+ cp* tH- #0. 

4t A. Mnyr* op. cit. 7, 3JII. 

u A, Harr, 7* 301, The view that I ti-^ squatting figures 

Ttpre«.M women, the higher mins men* tun brao quHttaiucd by 
C. Schoctikimit (op. dr. 103); Tor the Cretan parallels thrre queried, 
cp. A. Mubin*, ,JUi. Mitt, lino, 154- Finn Th, Zamtnii (op, du 
04 t) hue abandoned hit former view (A. ftiufriiK, op, ml, *27), and 
no kiTigrc di vciibn iitsy "T these llguivs il> nude. Squatting and 
titling are very dearly ifidinguiabi'd from one Utother. " For thought 
i Hat vftmiUzcf . . , the chair raise* man physically and spiritually 
above Ids surroundings ■ it makes idm ** a head ml for than the other 
people"’ (L Sam, x- 23) cowering on the ground h (A. Mbhiiu, up* cit. 
124). Tliat was why scat and throne bria&ged original Ly to the god 
alone, after hint to rtdera ond the lmlf-4Uiile dead, m A Sti>blui& T i!i 
work shnwifH Tlir ^nU K [l 1 hm, nl Jn^ r which vEtangely 

enough an all clothed, mint L:c godde^e# ; ntl'-fi jind dead are 
excluded, because we must then expect to flml etpresciitaliims of 
nude figure*, too* Whether the iqtotting Dgun^ unr inurtoJ wousen 
or M rvMitn of the goddess cannot fop determinrd* In one co» n 
Unkeil woman, irpr^tentcd m relief, b ^^uafling at the feet of n 
Chi lilt-ill figure (\^ M. Ugfdinb op + dt. 130, l]g. 71), whicli in tfifo 
case p«ms likewise to represent a deity, 

tfB A- Mnyiv 7 i WCil ; Th, Zaiiimlt. cfji t dt. an L 

,(t A. Mnyr. np. cit. 361 1 f. ? AbhxndJ. JWt, f.; L. >L irgulini, 
op T cit, IttS. 

Tl A. ^lfa>x # AbhandL 1001, HS5 : FU IX. 2. 

T * JVf/i afo C^srAIefile % 7. 

TI A. Tammelli and F, NSssnrdi, 3lcm. XaVic. 13. H4 ; A. TaramellL 

.tfrmoon fi, ^ ; G, G. Form, e /I^^n Z3 P 1941; F. (iiuiizTUi* 

HitlL palmttn* Hill. 13, pj f 

14 d SthttchWlt, 1020, 1.77 f.: />. Hut# im WmuSrl tter 

it 31 f-; dniR/ 0, 3115* Hie cxuiapk of a Niifiplu 1 . which 

I* the fortified centre .pf ti village settlement of nc-rfs, ^ iuppHed by 
FeilrriAvera and Lvwt (tVatcgw arrW, ^irrnffgFiriir 102B, 33 p fig. 41), 
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On fartiiHMi of Itobla In Greece,*?* SL Welter* iVirUchnfl unit Gemll- 
tehafi 2, 553 ; ep. U. v. Wtluinowil x. SHILL IDQfl* 433 n, L 

T * Spanish parallels in R Bosch'GLmpcra, 23 JnAn- Ram.^Germiin. 
Kammit*- 84, 

ii, JCcr^nyi reminds me of the ideal tower in ShrBtof’g 
tkidUm, which Tb. A, Huxley commuted with a raj if mol mini stance 
building i ei classdcii] style : 

Seem* not o work of human art. 

Biit iiA it were ittnnk. in the heart 

Of the earth having assumed form and grown 

lint uf Hit muimtnin h (ram the living stone, 

77 For an attempt to distinguish periods untl give a daie h cp. W, v. 
Biding, R&m Mitt, til, Ibf#; in feint ion to him A. Taramellh Afom 
Line, it V Ud P uLiol C. AlbitruH. Histortu 3, 380 t : o reply by W. 
Biding, Item. MUL 15. 2S4 f. Ftesli faverit* of recent year* 
from Teti Ah ini to A- Tuvttelll, A\vc. 3 931, 35 f, j W\ iWuisd, 
Arch. Anz~ 1I>32, 513 f< ; the older material Id ti OMivEiilenfc form in 
Taramdli's Culda del mutta di Cagliari. The attempt to evaluate 
the an has not yet been made, not even in fL B. BaudiiidlJ'i essay 
in Cahim cT art 1980, 30) f. 

« H. Schafer, ^nfttv 3, 258. 

16 R. B* Bamlinelli, op. cEt. 50T Jig. I 3 h. 

*■ Cp, Mom Lm<;. Sis i!fl, %- 13 j W*7. jMJ, Line. lUld K 

ton; Mm. Lint* 23, W5 ; AV, BMW. 421, with E Sehlfer. up. at, 
210, Abb. 25-8; L. Curt uni, Aatite hun&t I, Jqh Abb. 12, 

14 L* Cuniiu, np. dit. % iFi 1 .1 M. RmtovtzeiTs recent observation* 
on the orl of Palmyra (Yale £7<m. Stadia f 5* 235 f.) lire an general 
principles a pposite . 

11 L Curtius, up, eit, 2 P 48. 

l * For the setting in of the new element cp. B. Schweitzer, Crtafflidn 
10, 343 : also trjmr remarks an the epochal Emparlance uf the evrnt t 
338 t 

*’ B. Schweitzer* tlerafcki 30 f. 

11 R FcUnxxtmi* La rdig r primit* in Sardegna 38 I (where, on p. 
ST £ a view divergent from tli* following L* proposed) ; it. B, Bandin' 
rill, op. clt. 309, ti ill- BVa-h. 

11 Of fundamental importance is still B, IVtlfmoni's hook, quoted 
abovr, 

** Cp. below, pp. 04 f. 

** Ah Tnrnmclii, Mon. Line. HL W f,; I toll, pqlrattn. Hal $% 
ML ; A, Evann, The Paiut* of Minat 1, 407 £ ; tfc£ ai*f. 

* i A. Tamnudli, A^W- 1, 528 f. 

M A- Tiir.iiiirllL «p. cit* 530. 

#1 F. L. Myres, fun, Brif, Srkwl lib* 0, 358 f. ; A. Ev*Hfl, Tftr 
pa/firr i if Minus I, 151 f. ; M. l p , Nih-i-yi, The Minwm*M*ftim?ar* 
Religion 82 f. 

* J A- TftmmellJ, Man. Lint. 24, 6,Tl f. ; Ste, |00t f 84, %h 21 ; 
F. v. Dttiin, Jrdk iU2I, 218 f. ; Ital Ometkttr, 1, 102, 

11 A pimiigc or «tjun in front at S. Vitr.-.nn dj Scrri (a «pctn§- 
liirisii-- and in ^iinilnr plncM ; A. TftmmHH, A/o«, Lint. 23. 320 f, F 
mid R. Pettiuuom. op- cit, i » L ; ibnilnrly in Mim. Line. 3 k 30 + 
%. ar. 

Cp. Mm Line. 84, Ud fl, ll^i 32 d i Ibid. 24, il^, %. IS- 
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flTt-fl* %, 25 : A- de In Marmora. Foyc^r nfi 2 . 

tvyugf pL XI V s fig. 17; test! |>^ 01 f. 

,l C. Schuchhtrdt, dtittm/pa* pt XVI] - £Ht Burg ±c. m f. B 
Jig* SS^Oe \\ K + Mailer, iftff. 42; 111 r. 

I- V. K, Muller, up. cit. 110, 112. 

if An analogy it ofTtred by certain fotnily-earth's in this circle of 
the Svrtes (id North Africa), which L. Fmbr-nlns h a* discus^d : 
Dim GnheJfflnnle /l/rita ftS-8 ; ep- ol&o I*. Boseh-GUnpvrTi* Ebm- 
/OjC*4t dr /a penfrtw&i iWfir# OS. Material anil conslriictkii hit. It 
b tniejlitoiiijbut here* too, the comparison with The celts nnd vvrh 
of a beehive forces itself oh the nnl tar. In this ease ;ibuve all it is 
proved that such » building lodgeEl & community uf blood-retatioiii. 

*■ A collection of the material known to him is given by F. v. 
Dtihi], d (forgftseh, ®, Stef. 

** E, NoHen, ^germanieh 238 f. 

,W1 E. KorhfmaJiEip quoted by FT. Nttfdaa T op, elt« 252, 
wi For a eritSeiasm *ee K. Kert-tivk ffrt w dc& iHariri 
lfrM p 101 

■** H Nordcu, op. eit. 245 ; the judgment of IL Ptmiw in 11. 3* 
|Bt A. Kffflter* £Hfr, Brihrjt 32, \ 14 t; in iigrcenteiit with him 
C. Sehuebhurdtp AUmtvpa\ 20fl L O* AimgreOi Fdadcktt* tilt 
rclig. I Jrk. 3 L P thinks that these ships are sacred objects, ugntn in 
enotriwt to Notfkn -0 interpretation of the ships on the Nnvilnn* 
1 d trine \ 

*** E. Xortlen, op. <sit. 248. 

IB1 1C. Nurdcm up* dt. 247 f. 

3 '■' f IL Payne, Netrotvrintern (I0UI) P offers, iirndi urn Le rial for coin- 
purholi. as Nrnden hns already *ecn. The eEosret parallel in its 
rnm-timr.nl is pL ttl), 8 (Middle Fori n I Lion j. 

m H. PmyM» op. cit_ U7* hfr 43 ; uko lift n. 0 ; 2081» 

94 and 

|B * IL Payne, op. dt> in?, llg. 37 : pi. 40, 8 + 

**■ Aimfogw* of lirawin^ in d ForgarcA. 3. pi, 23 u and 

liri itch, Jnhrb. 1MI* 3B f.* II^. 0 djh! 7 
ut ?iee below, pfi. 04* 133 f 

Especial|y noticeable on the lower and on (He left b fl ffa 
lt ’ K. Norden, op. eit. 243 n. I. Tefirriii^ to O. Mhhteliua. IHc 
t'oWJaspfii^yjr ^ hrmtul^ir Iltdirnfi S7. 

114 Aft yet unpublimcd 

111 lJUrtt vrodcj r LJ. Mam* 4M£fl Vf. Irad. ift rorT/m* vol. 52 p 
am ; R Raifaglia. Nae. 1033. 201 f. | Stwti Etruxchi 11 L ; 
the tlncls in E TrMttmonu. HVO Gnrhkhte 2, 98L 

114 Kaaqtninc ; trtlll unpublished. 

nr A. InmmeUi, rfrf fnam di Cewharf ftg. 05 ; >L Ros* 

V sJp f;fa*t. Arudk* 5, 23 S ei 104 
111 H. Kuhn, IPEK. R132-n p 150; ItiSH. 100; It. Ratlaglim 
AfruirAf 8, 2? f. p where later aage-i axe treated. 

111 H- \"i-**n. Rirf. LrtpteJrt^wocJfe I + 1*0; ahu J. VVliaUiimufhp 

Thr PrtitaHc rfiatrrU % El f.. S0 t 

fl- op. di> 2, 4Sd u F B. 

!!! f Meiomdualdt, fittmseteit irod Kitfutni in /roIL-u 4ti. 

R GhtemiJtih Ajc. 1903, -2811 L ; F. M^scmrhmidt, op, cit. 49. 
¥r Mt££emchmidt, op + cih 49. whm fbrthcr Ikixmlim \m qtioted. 
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■« Op, frit, 138 n. I* 

* u |l. Hatta^ha* op. -cit, 8, 30 + 

ln R r Battaglia, fpp. ot„ s, pi. VH £ j cp. also 1- 

■« H. Pa™, *p. eft-d 71 f, %. 17-lu. 

J* 1 B r D. Film*, /}. ntthaischt Srkvopoh Trghtmsehte pi. V, 7. 

IHR. Battaglia, A'Jur/i JfflrmM 7, II r, 

*" R. Battalia, ibid, ft, it r. 

111 The literature in K. v* l>uhn T op. dt. 3 n £20. and O. Almgrccti, 
op. dt. 284 f- 

IHR, Battalia. Dp. dt. 8, 41 f, \ thu^' very represent at J pm of 
bull* find tin jm reeinfj, an whose rare iKsumnce nf Til C ommie s 
Irt! lav* stress, are now known to m in new and wry iftiptidtig find*. 

|L Nkscn. op. ett. I. 488. 

*** E. Noreieiv, op- dt, m* n. 1 j B. G. Niebuhr, IW*i. GwJ*> l\ 181. 
1111 B. G. Nkbuhr, op. dt. I*, IWJL 
* M A. TfimnicIlL op. eit. fig. 31, 

Most recently H. Krohr in ihr Ftsfsthrip If irt «. 271 - J. Wliat- 
nuiugh, op. isit, \tp 147 f- k 154 1. ; F. SpccfeU K r Z- 32, 2LJ5. 
lu Most recently F, firaziosi, IFEK* tb 28 f + 

111 C, SdiwhliArdt, op. eit. 20 L. 1 hope to deal in another place 
with the chronological relationship of the lock-engniviiigs of the 
ancient North (O. Altngfwn^ np h eft. p. xi und 340 t) und those of 
VnJ Camohkm. 

l,t I** Frobemiub Kid/iit^rscAtcAlr -4/riAajr SO f. ; Frobenius-Obcf- 
riLeiirr* J/uiAff&m Makhdta 23 f. k £8 f. 

lu O. Almgreen, op. cit, 22V t Tim pictures from V*U famonhw 

are still no publisher)- 

m Tile tnjrny lilfpfldy occurs in StesiehoniJi ‘ O. Jutm, Bildct- 

ehroniken 88. 

■**Cp. U. V. VVilmoiiwte. Nermz* 814 ; 1% TaWlng, -T/ofrr 
.Lamm !Hf n. 3 ; W. Hoffmann, Ram unit dir grfrrAfrcite H ett ¥ lihi f.. 
120 f,* 134. As EL^.iirtHt LnlerpretatiOfUt of u different tenor (most 
recently H. llehm* £«ppL 24, a* £0 n. 03) wt mutt remember 

that at this point An un^inoJ iiliuid*form of Cape Cireni in not implied. 
It lies /idjflF nfattttiz$dwT t iu Mycenae Hea It b in the 

middle-, ihvn ¥ of a ring of i«lAHd^ + which welooaics the m afa/tr coming 
In im Cyme : Pro&idy unti iacliln^ VraUrtene, Ste^no and the 
Fontiait group. One needs to have seen the ib^trict fipr oneself and 
then the right rscplnnation force'? itself on one. 

On the ihrine or Cirtsc eldJ tbu HoiIm made tJiLrc, cp T G r LuglJ, 
Forma Italiea, He&> l s. £, 28 f.: K*c. 343 ; Arth. .. lot 11131*800. 
“* G. Luglj ft op. dt, figs, 33-1. 

s« Theopfymsttiji. A. pf. 5, 8, 3: Vrrg.* 7, U, and Senlu 

on thni pns5;ige. 

t4T Here belongs her euiuieiioii ws\h taingk" herbs (Flin Pl n. h, 23 k 
10 L}> but above all the Ktniscna story of the norrerevs 
anil Imndmaid of Cfrce T Hals, at whose abode Odysseus dii:4 f trans¬ 
formed Into a horse jTtalcm. Ilcphaist. in Fhnt., hibL C* 1UO, p. 
180 a 1SH; ep, MuHcr-Deehr. B, Etrmkcr 2 T 283 n, 13, and 
Drexter Buseberv A/t/fA, I, I82Sf*b Tlir itory Is i4pun out of 
the Odywy + bat vtiJlit slu»ws in I he bant a* pmnnlflca^Jcm of tin? 
dtad (L Mu]ten, ylreh. JoAr^. 1014, 214 f.) a genuine ancient trait. 
* l+ Suggestion from K. 1verinyL 
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On the cnoneelrd with 1hii, see nir^t recently I*. Oni, 

Trtnplum ApaQini* Atari 171 /. 

Koch, Ga:init-rrrJtn»na ini often luih'rn Hi] f. 

141 Cp, Ix‘|uw, p. *«I8. 

111 L. Mai ten, Arch. J. Rriifiiotmi'iiw. *Ji>. BO. 

*** K. Kmttcrbwic*. Friedrich H (SO, 

u< FrncnkcL fJedijuketi zn duet dtmixehm Vet-gifftier S3. 

1,1 A similar report in Ovid , jaat. 4. 052 f„ of the orucltt of Finmiu, 
only IImt tkc questioner ruusl also sleep on (hi ikin, Ifott -.nil in 
tUuveiip HE. 5A f *GU, 

114 H, Nifscn, ItuUxht Lemdnkundc 2. «371; Weiss, RM. 7, T58: 
<i. Cknelll. Ciihi t milt ddht Magna Grtvia IlOt M. Mayer, Apulim 
354 i. 

>*t Finds cf the 1 eztratcrramjtrfcQli* culture from the t'oppn 
Xn%‘tK»l» near Manfredorm, A. Mta», Mem. Line. 1ft, 3031; fliuls 
ol religion* character. ; cp. v. l>uhi». Heaths r. A Vmtieh. a. 
! McswiscliintaU, Bronzr^ii vml fnihe Etetnzeii 3ft. 

1,1 W Italia itnl T. Cl, I , //nffo Mcridienule I (IDiM. 3-1! f t. 

Ila KiL Meyer, Ucseh, d. Atirri. 1. to3. 

Uu For iin- following, ns for the fourth sect fun, I um fadebtid to 
H. Koch for important suggest in ha. 

Cp. Iht littuih tl tmmiii^' in K. Ziegler, If B. 111,20(101, 

“\ ^ Jltrghr, tit. 7, 017 1. 1 cp. 1). t’nyne, MemtoritiMd 3 u. I. 

■ 1 ” A lu:u < «*»* p * l^naini-Montitoto, Ibid, 

1B30. 512 f. 

141 A ciwdnuti is given by V. Spiunzzoln, Lt <uii decorative in 
Fcnwpeii pL J f + 

111 Fowled out to mi- by K. KYronyr. 

1,1 K- Kurt mint hi, Arch. {. Itciigiun^rU*. S3, SO f. fiu f. 

“ w- F- Otto, Die (hilter (Iririhnilandi 8 s; U. v. wlb 
D. r.l d. Uetlm. 1. 212. Y,u 

1,4 <>. Bren del, op, eh. 488 f. 

'** W-BShrtnger, Arch. Ant. 1028, 170 j Roll. Kind, mtdit.. I (1030), 
pjtri 1. . 

ir ® A, Mnlttri* IIwfffTia 4, IHL 
lfl W\ Tr^hliiiv. Affh. Jn± r |||J$c} fc 

, 'J- »>*«« l«; further evidence 
in K. North u, commentary on Acttrtd VI* iaj| t 
1,1 o. hremit 1 1, Arch jln^ 1033, 033/. 

* TI Aa Nittb Imsmwiwtl m dowering on ihe ground, as the 

ts?* 4 “" fa *• *“• •* i ■ *• wu« 

»• A. CuMci. Voii. Lint. as. m f.j A, iloturi, HiMvrut *. m f.; 

VV. Ifehnmi* JriA. .(fit 

.'I] J " U,c ,^" 1 t ,U V c «r! ’ ,lulM 'f ve IO ,hirit “ fcnwle companion 
i f tie iwphctir «i*d Fiituus, who l.rnt appear,<| „„ m dedi- 

r ^C tto tHe territory of the HirpinJ : 
J. ^gipblw. Are. IWW>, 4(>o f. The Lampi Amtini, where Pyrrhus, 

cwa ™r\1 KZ:^^ ud r 274 bc ' fK - j - mi 

pSteSdU 4 T^?t hl " *" ,trh - **• 71 J »y. oecordlng to 
gS&gKflVl ne “ Suiueottim ot Fm urn turn r 

L "--‘ ^ Ui, r “ f lh * f>ican J ..r bh consort. 

Rightly wuphaatetd by L. MnJlriy Arch. /. Httighmiwte 20 
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87* I cannot here d£wtna tb* objection* tailed by \\\ Hortuuuub 
tt’iiud/f unrf Herkumjt d, SibyUin* Bmchtr in Horn (Leipz. lH&, t limj i 
3 wa& fi >1 convened by thmi, Cp** ltJtr f W* I\roll + Gfurtiton UK 
411 L. MidUii H op, cfiL 37. 

I1H Whereas tbr Sibylline Brnoki bod entrrrsi Horne about E hr tons 
of the- aixth to fifth century and bad received their flit:J pku?e in 
tin* ternpb of Capitol in? Jupiter, m individual temple was not built 
to the t % i"i Tiil 4$1 (Ei* Wb4sijw,i, ItukitR 1 2M f.J. If on d/wJfuMfr 
uceuft even earlier (cp. aulbor, CO. 102b tliftt only allows that the 
i*wl did indeed eome to tkime in thr company of ihr honkj. hut that 
it only *ub*<;qur fitly that be acquired Importance, 

*** L Slalhm, op. clt* :ki f, 

111 I 1 . KRhdllHr, Einttg. i. if. GtsrJi. if. jfrfcfA. 2H0 t ; 

A. v. BlLimentkQ], iSt&ijchttuti. -12 f. 

h9i [ r . v. Wilamowiti, D. Of. rf, Jfrffcrft I, GO ; ep, the works of 
A, v r Blilineuthid quoted here, 

111 Cp* belliw, p* ii- 

11J A. v. lllmmcLtlisd pouits mil t a nit- that .Libera received fw- 
tkvilariy intensive worship in the undent lllyriurt field (cp + <5. Wh* 
sown, ffcfufjf* 303 u. 7 ; Ho&ch. Myth. /*cjt. 2, 2G&T). Since, then* 
the andriit worship of Dfonyao* Uy ifiyrlaa tribes h assured jliesyelL 
s. e. JiW.a;ji lirrr mu<»t lie, merely hid den by Homan 1 ran* furi motion 
unit renaming iin undent divine pfdr, Dtunyv^ mid his female oqftswiit- 
Tilts guess hua beei/. confirmed hy the dkGOVMy of ft Venetian Libera 
(ituttem, S. E. Johnson, The Pruc-ltalic Died, f, 75H no- 165?; Jftaf.J h 
the nunc 30 the imdoubted connexion of the naming of children 
*ta h'fcri with the name of the ^ckI recurs among the Venetians 
{tewmtfQs. *HbttU\ daL plur). We find* tlien. for ihb divine 
pair Ji region of tvonddp gift: tell Log fmni central Italy Lo Illyria. Z 
trtBii rhrn. Ihnt other* than myM:If will question the complete deft 1*1 
of Uie yuddciw J Eh^)ioa |E. v. WiiftmowiU. opL dt> % n» 2^ whoiu 
1 hnvi |Mudiiliiieri n,% o eountoTiiiurt to 7 ^AjM)c^—L iber iiEid us 
epdftymoiei ilfily of ' { TM . 20 L). 

111 Cp. uiithor. GG\ 1L and bplu-w, p. 24-a ff 

>i- HnnunrrstroTTit Stud* Ktmxdti j. f ; ep. 4, V, Cort^EV, 
Gfotitf 23. 157 t 

w K, Menrtc-r. Grieeh^LaSeiih Eigerjnzmi* I. M3 f. ; L. Ufatllilt v 
StjtititeHet i |, til r*; Voft der Muhil. Ik gram Ala* 31 ft 74. 

1(1 Author, GG. 20 f., 38 L ; M. I*. Nikson, Ciifiniiui, I 2 h Hf,; 
A. I>- Nock, .liner. Jairni. I7»X 1&36, 344 f. 

111 For all dfbiUfl cp, lie I ci vr. |>p. SO f. ■ 

lajl tp, Ant bf»i\ .irrA./. jrnjs, liu 2L‘ f. : B. Ht-biii qiiefTisuu 

Ihk fop. e-t, U5 iu iIOo; K- L niijcr, i^iM. IFocAmn- ^rc/f 
480 f.) t on wJifit appear to me to he msultirh ui ifronrul^. ^>n the 
UlytiAft up-' water' w* iinw H- Gteit# 20, f. t but t p, nbo 

/. Ofttmimm/- lib 21 L Of grresi uniHiTtnnre ii the Agree* 
merit, of tlw; IrgrM of Cam Ilia with Xbr ynullifuj stoty of Pyrrhus, 
to which U. v. Wihiiuuwity. has cuHcd Attention, GrtecfL Hrfdenmtgr 
2. 220. I ahoilhl ftot, hr/wever* find the coiuiexkm an (itcniO“ borrow¬ 
ing. but in o cnmmnn Illyriim =4i^n. 

JI1 We may quote in evidence tilt: works of A. v. Hhmu nthuL 
tspceMlly hi-t studies of UoyehiuA ; yp, V* v. ^VEftmcniiu, Ik GL 4, 
Hettcn. r, OH ift 4* 
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b- arehauifhc XArmpalc i nn Trtbrnucbtf (1927). 

** rins. 1 W V. 13-jf.; V. v. WiUrimuitz, 

"V crt * <l! ^> -WS: f - - Kniinriiis, Bphrm. arch. t; ( ■ |.;,| 

^ eo ' n. I. 3'MfL; r, ScHilrfihartt, rintffK U. 

£ ’, A,lfu ™f‘ r > **3, wfiere pMabtff re furrow is toads to 

Iuc iUkh at K), tilein %t Grain 

lM Hc nppcanj fln a * cetrmouful staircase! ' at Tnftiuinii, 

Iratsd hy deliu Seta /f<ib,i antic o* 23*, Mg. 233. See further It 
ScJtiicjtzer. Giunwrui t 100 f, : fij, 3 *» t and V. v. WiWuntz. D. 

I. *-J. where the older Ijlvrutlire nujv be round ■ ro 
also^rrt ri«i 1931. +3t» Abb. 13 high right, and B. Lungtou, AntUx 

Author, Studi e matrriali di sloria Aellr rdigioni s, no r., 
","'^T wlefoiice u niutk: to a newly discovered indicatory inscription 
of highly archaic ehameter from Vdi, 

w CoUwtloii of tlie material in GO. t«JT f. 

"'Smuomri^ed in «. Karo. riUien. Mitt, 43. 100 f.; P, Dueati, 
£*«*■* 4 Mis F v. Unhn. Itul. GrMerihinifc 
l. _( of,, *t-H> f. : |I. Mnlilrdtein, UiV K mutt A, Etnuttcr i (then-, p mo f . 
mi (Shnimin LlhI of literature).—V<dukmia : G. K.im, In MUmS'n^rirdt 
f ftuUrfd* I, 233 f,; 2 . 07 f, : .rn Manrilbum d' Albania. see the 
, hy A ' ) tint0 (Florence. l«ilj; T. 0 **nhllf * 
C. Puusn .tfaferwi 1 prrto tincfo0a antke Totteatm-rMsialc I: Prue- 

iVfA- ™ l Cllrtj ** M**or. rimer, rieurf. ttottie, vuis. Hi and V. 
v ' Teel mutt, .Itch, Anz, 11)30, 3*10, 

tt? BiLLESSJSSTAf 

-as?wsa? nr *- i, »" - ^ 

191 II. Pnyiie. up, oil. it f. 

«T! Author. GG, 132 f ; tbe evidence in Wltaowa, RR, SuppL I, 

x. su is &?■ m sso n 1: a - "“•»*>. j»r». 

SS:g£. SV^.T.Sk**- '” 4 - 

"'IL Koch. Altirn. MOL JUI4. 237 f, 

’•■ PauUen ^hDtn^o*, Krtr^r xartduj. liericht tiher dit dfaixch- 

SSStriT *?xF?\ ^SSf^W ViOtntktAm 

S' 7 3) ‘- i r *< n 8 * '™f'; U, Rhyne, op, cit, 2 io f. 

I ouuen*Kliomiiloo, »p. rit, fig. 33 , 34 4 ^. lf KocJl Uafll . 
tmaiotten tiM 'Aampanien I, 20 f.; pi, H, 3 . 

of r 1 n I| *‘ n ls > %■ IS. i» ■ further development 

ln«l Sfr^ Tp ^ ***** *«*"«"**» thr Archaic 

T.t^ll'rVr,^- yntr ° tK ?*■ ' M "*■ lm ’ fl'* ^ ft- 0 . 

r V; ,i! ^ f T' Ul11 * ‘hewn rmt 01.13 r,v fa^orti 

m i. mf T' . bU ,‘ .‘‘r fm “ Ktr vria- The Aurrikm 

ware, imuLufectorcd h> tent mi ilnlj, is being found m Pctuchor-u 

a little north of the Isthmus <if Corinth, Cp. UHt. Arch t>i*iocmt* 
in Greece and Crrlt, |k B 3 _|o;« ) w t 1 n, ‘ ‘ 

«rireA rifts, 103*, 433-0, Abb, 22. 

*** Oi Biuuk^ itiirt, -1^7 

Ct! 2 , 5 /' J h T tU ’ T ; I" Pfuhl - umfZetcftnuog <fcr 

c-tif^rrt 4U2 ; IE. Ann . BnY. 5c^ J/A, ^ 7+ f. 
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Ml F. Mntz in Th* Btoaert. fir fch, d. K tflMttewrfcs f, T fl l f.; ct>. 
Abb. p, I3H. 2. 

ni F- Motr. op. eft, 2Qlh 

111 Apart from i he fiamiliar piece*, turh 44 the pectoral ami the 
btttraEcta from ihc tomb Rego Link Cuius 4 Lu Cuj.-a?. I refer u$ the bnaftie 
*bkkf from 4 gmvp in Nftrce, now in the Villa Ciniiu (Ph&to Andermn 
1 ^ 11 , 

,u F, M&tz* op. cit- Si*> 

111 On I Ur present ^tafe of the tntich fkhulerl question of the 
ulphubeL E- I'ieSel h instructive; ep. Ei-N^AisrA (£k*/i. d, tnetog. 
i^fnrAitriWp IL fl» lb 37 f-, 53 f. Addition-* in 1 TluinimetL. GKtfftl 
£1. 2 L ; P. KreUdumrfp ibUL 152 f* 

tx * On llie question of dfttc* See turn G. PuaqtiuJL l*Ttixtaria della 
pottftt Ikmutna dl n. 2. 
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1 C. Sthnthh*rxtl, AUtttropa* 125f, 

* C, Schtfohjmrdt* up. dt- J04. 

J Oti the following K’Otlon see the general remarks of W. F + Otto, 
Die Golfer GruehentiHuU 32 f. p I7rt f r 

4 L. Molten, il$*i. Jififl, 38, ;iiv f B ; rp. author, drrA,/. Rdfcton*- 
27. as f, : Of, m f. 

1 Lm Mo I ten, of*, dt, 300 f ri am 

* G, Km. dnrfAv i, 220 if 

ML Meognrdlt, rfriwJlii 1. 1+13 f. 

1 E P ijrhciOt Mon. Line . 1* 244) f, ; P. Bucntl, Etruria mitlea 2. 02 r ;, 
■Sfono ife/r ntfr rtmtffl 2. pi. 23^; Gloria di Bologna I. HJ4 f 

I F. <k Ruyt, CAtftttrt, dfmtm rtruhfiu 241 f. 

lH €. van Es^co. Sturfi t mcMafi di storia driU rtliginni 4 fc 200 F,; 
^ dd L intern, lifts KM* m 147 f. 

II F. do Itnyt, op, cit, ISO fL 
ll E 4t Rttyt* op, dt. 241 f, 

1:1 c, o. Thultrip Dir Gmer dta Martumu* Cuprlhi {ROW, 8 , 1 ), 

j Cr, Kortcp Rom, Milt 874 t .; G* Ptntani, i£tf 1, Cpngr, 
mkmof. dfti^l 122 f> ; B. Kogum^ Gli Etra.wchi c k i ior^ ddM 158 f. 
Jt A. JeremLi*. llnmtb r d. auariuntal. GristakuU** 201 f + 

11 G. Kiirtr T op. dL &70 k 

!i G. Korte, op* cit. 378 £ ; pi XIV ; cp, loo the Yatiten mirror 
ami I In CfnJcha* a liver on H < tt N'ngftni, np. dt + l«a f +i 

%. 114 ). 

ir RnKdR* ill. 

,B /he .Vtelfun^ der /Vtfll f. d. 1-af^rieeA. Afi/l l rfjnrtTJIfHJXor .'14 f. 

'* M. Hu [brrnl adt, Mattr M alula i Frank/. Mi mi, 8)- 
L, Filing. Dir Sage tvit Tanilquil (Frank/. Stud. 2), 
t! L. FrobeniUN, IK UniKkanwtft Afriku 70 ; Mouumtnia Afnrann. 
473 f M 477 f. 

11 For uJJ further cIcIhjI- I must refer ta the literature : Muller- 
tk^rkc. D. Etruskf* t + 370 f, : FL Jjiltts. L* iaprMmi Uitine eon 
mttrmiimieu di pmxmbma ^trusta {Mmn&r* Ik .tr&d. SapoU 10<W}; 
t*. Kurtt, R&. it 7^4 f. ; I 1 - Dnciiti# Etruria i„ vi; P, KreUchmer, 
G/d/rt 2, 212; (i. llrrbig in T. Welter- MhretL EhtR 2, 11 ; E. 
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Konufujiuitt, op. cit, Wn. Oft; W. Schulte, 7.GLES, 32i ; J. Martha 
in Uorfimbcrg-Srtglio, *. t, Elrusci 8*22. A recent Had in Air. mss. 
iti, other example*: t'JL. i ! 2./at c. 2. p, *20, left column, 1. in 
from top arid Jirllowing. 

" L- Wenger* op. cit. IT t ; K. Lntu* ? * Jimnu E> f — 

Hie tiaac i> different ngnm in ftmomn Airier Then?, if a native 
* Jlomn n woman, the riiilfliru bear the mm? B .f the niothi-r 
in opposition In Roman rmtiun, It wn s because she belonged to 
Hie ruling ptmpCp r CE. * B 1, IftfW; \ SdiUilcn. £Aw 

ftirm. j4/riton "6, 

** A. Lehft, be Arittarehi itrte gram mat.* ]7S, 

11 A. tTlHlwr, tiatUrhamcn 224 n, #5. 

** 0fl fttrni <»r name. cp. \\. Schulze, ZGLEX. t«3. 

" Author, 102 t- 

"II. L’sener, fffan. Mm. 58, 185} P, Vuntltr SUMJ. D. gmtte 
j-iiou i? £ 

«r. Wwuje, Makrti tl. Elm*/;., til; Monam. drlf JutL 0, 
P" ! *’ ■ K - unu^Ui^ van lluivn. figurative terracotta meltnrutj In 
Etruria and Latium pi. XVI [1, he i. 

“ W, Schulze, ZaiJsX. 165, 

*’ K v - WUemowiu, Start tmd Cfaetaekqft det UrUcbm JttS. 
recently U. v, WihiuiowEtx, D. Old. JttUeti. J, 824. 

>U*l recently 0, v. tVilammtjts, op. (it, l, 324; 2, 30, 

** L. Smnto, A^atv Abharuil. (edited bv Swobodn), 13»f.: J. 
Sunil**]!, /j, rinhtimitehen Sam* iter father 2571; cp O A, 
DjutlHstoon. 0«t get. Am. 178 <10101, 400 f ; K. Korneiuaiin, op. 
dt. -If : Ij. (jTuilJut, Le mite lie C u mt if., 305 f, j a. Ramsay, 
'■“J” and thihnprtrt |, mo. For nn wgrwlnent between Lydisll 
and Mnujcwi crtiitom up. C. Clemen, Hie Religion der Etrmker (i. 
t?3 j tbf seclicin. cp. L Frobeniiu, Mtmum. Africnna 

M Stc. 1013, 347 t 

" K - Mengan.Hr, op. dt. 363. 

" R. MtngnrcllJ, up, <at, 357 f. 

"Fig, 11, H, IT. 

" 11. 12. 14, 

'■mTSST*? £* n * 2 i C P‘ C B Gkimrnle, Bolt cpmmtrn. 

Vi “ v f A 't h - J,jArt imi - m ' Abb. «; mtderittfeln dc* Etnisk. 
^ i ,' J r ” SS: ' S Aurl « tmjlm 11 i{ Mu.™ rfi Spina 

J P’* ppma huil an Ctnucun eltnient in Its popuiutitiu. 

op. ett. 13). r 

*: ,Tt i‘* rr *• 206 ■■ 50 b -: '■ Dleterirb. Mutter 
tr^ 1 J t,h i An/irb. 11K15, Dt ; H, HandimU*. Men. 

»’cu ’Si Kl f gn22Abb - 4 « - a - 

Vfr" 1 phatlM taenia euictut’, 

11 Utcratuix hi GG. Oh n, :i. 

T ‘ WQamirwJtr, Start u. Ge*cIUehtiJi -is : Pindimt 356 i V. 
Ehrcnbrrtr, En%. ,t. AiUrtamntu*. Ill- 23- 
K Roiwurq, />icjibHn. de f iltfttt ifr- 1 t-SOi, 

1 v- Wilanumitt, b. Ct d. Uetten. 1, GO f, 

^ C hriateoMn. L’empire fa Sautmtee* 23 f., when? the older 
liientme » (|i)nt«d (bifonusMjan Grom «. 

U. y. M Pin (Wo* 35« f. 
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" Tt» supposed mjitriart*y among tin* LoeriuiiP luu bc*n lost 
t rented by DM rather, RE. I-'i, 1255 t— «nd, in conru-xlnri with his work, 
by E. KoracituiiJO. up, ctt. 2,5 f,; cp. aK*. L. Wenger, tip, dl. lu n. ). 
For oil GtdfjithtfV brilliance,, 1 cannot udtnit tiiai succrtslrm Llurough 
the (outlier ia |iiiM in a single ssr- f«r the lex-riarej. Every where 
we Save to deal with Hit idrendy mcnliotn'd unreal rr^'t hiu! 
only -with them ; the itniic, /C. IX, 1, Hr)I, remains 4 uni rum aimI 
as regard* the ei<-j*trim of the (miiurn that certulnlj existed we 
ahull only enure to understand it when wt can advance luivtirth n 
solution of the questhiti of the hwiidu maidens and others fndv- 
Kolubly cuimeetf-d with it (but ep_ P» funder Muhll, D. « route Aim 
85 n. 80). On the Icltgti op, U. v. Witiunavlu, np. cit. 369L 

u Apart from ill? well-known eacnotpfaai of Huluguu mnl Stdriciim 
fp-i too, J?#if. ptiicocltt, llal, 32, p|. II below frock.pieLujTs [rum Vd 
CnruLiniea) md a E-n nine fmirrrul trm in the form of a bouse from 
Falerii (Manet, <U I'illa Giuiitt . Home). 

M E. .SchacheniievT, EfnuAr. Eruhgeteh, 174; it. Meneareiii, Studi 
elttischi I, 147 t. 

*' It. Mr-hgardli, jYjc, 1015, 803 n. 1. 

**R- Meniaielll. Hindi rfn«eAp l. IfiO, 104 below. 
l> W. F. Otto, Die Gaiter Grieekenltmd* 42; U, v. Wll&inuwitz, 
D, Cl, d. Hetl m. 1, 100 □. 2, on the grave phalli 160, 

** L. Wenger, op, cit. «. 

** W. F. Otto, LH( Afano* 01 f. 

* l W. F. Olio, Die fi'odfr Gn'erMiuii 24 f, 

*♦ Cp. Sficu/te-l 005 ; /trjrod^ i> 000 ; prfij'k of/JO -fiiTrmv (108. 

*’ "Tint we -illy here nhout mother and father is repented l>ii a 

a htr plane in the relation of finnilv and dale ; the family, too, fa 
y the earctuker and mirsc of tlie citizen entrusted m it. The 
aaylng of a mn temporary that the state teuro mules in their si at It 
yeur from their Cant dies, to return them at the ogc of irrty, might 
be applied to almost liny uucicnt comm unitv, 

" W. F. Otto, op. cit. *7. 

41 Cp. below, p. 160, 

‘-On the f.-Ilowing section cp. GIB, *038f.; G, Htrbig, Gictta 5, 
311 C : 2Jti; uutLor. GG. 41 f.. Important inlilitl.ir:> sir mode 

by K. Kcni-nyi, Giotta 27, 10; against the * genius as phallus wflli 
all tluit that implies' Is U. v. WlkreowiU, D. Gl <i. U alien. 2. 
232 n. l, 

*' *1* Herler, Rhein. Mm. IW£7. 418 f. j I»r Priam 230 n. I { «, 
Tim racy act), Rhein. A/tw. ituig, 335; uuthor. GG. 53 f.; Vahlert. 
RE. i A, D7Pf. 

" Author, GG. SZ f. t cp. 4T. 

41 W. F, Otto, Die ^fatten «2. 

41 F. Weegv, Die A htlerei d Etnuker pi, 80. 

•* E. "’ctp, ep. dt, pi. 82 ; Afrm. Amer. A±wL Aom* fl, p], 3-8, 

“ F. Weege, op. dt. p}, M. 

« Author. TM. ills U2 f.; JL Tahrliug. Mater iMrum (Frtmkf. 
Eoneh. I), 45 f. * 

T * K. Kerenyi, J Hiimtti inxluiom *Zet:i ■■•r (Budapest 1U32). jf, 
cap. 7 f. 

11 H* Kl - Sdtri/ien 4, «7f>; author, ,lrfA. f. Hel^aew. 

27, 3i> f.; TM. 62 f.. I U f. , K. Kertnyi. Egyrtrmr, 
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M. 73 ; 37. Oi E. Tiliirlilljf. up, -it. S3 f. ; l). VftilUtitih, 

tlCFVifX fli-5,. I Ja IL, *£ m 

T| J'. Kretschmer, Giotla 13. i|4f. 

, " P -,^ ,6Cht l i f r ‘ fbid. 2, 104 f. * E. Kutiukn, Phiialog, Wttk, 

3,1 t i mltiKiT, .-Ireft. /. Bdigittnm. 27, 43 f. ; T$t. SI f, 

„ *• <««»y t. cfcs etudes balkmimts 3, u< /. 

llii! itlraa that fuUow wnre tlrsl pu Wished in St tali t nraleriafl di 
Hona dclh Teligiani 10. 125 f. 

,, U On tljo hjjrtnry tif tiie name and the district* tlmt twrenbond tti 
1 t?ti S'* Itu! Ur he J», 37 t. ; and hi- Himirninjr gp, «(l f. 

’ i ; L N t' ! ? <SCh J ‘ ,7( ii ,\Wu. »p. cit. iV f.. 

*V’; /f *' Su P* ,t - *»♦» : swlnwn. Indog. Eigennamen 24, 

In the Greek munco uf Hu- South ■itrip or tiruttmm, too, r*r<: 
rimnd nitrn.iTir^ rif the bull; for example, the river Taurift. tJi^ 
Tayt'irJ) Kip* the Tauncitd. Tauriamtm, at Taurocnlum j If. N'lsscn, 
dp. st. 2* 060 f. * G. CieliorluSp Rfrm. SttuL OH f 
71 a G. Xfefauhi. op s dt. l\ 10 f.; H r NWfi/op. dt* I. 09 n. 2, 
%visn quote? ii few mufr tauca, 

\V. SetuiLte, Qiutftf, fj Jr *33 f. 

IL ftii rnih'dU Italid M3. 

”, *?!^ e 1111 r “ Ktfionp ^ HE 3A. SOS, Hflfl, 

G- WJswm, itaftdj?* i-*5 + 

“ i. not dtr ">’ * ha| Bovknum could aJwu uieu» the city of 
/I 1 '" *‘™ t Bm ' m fw - »«**«** ZGLEX. 2f«, 3Ji : but cp. 

(ihAWr ir i < n t '‘ *’ ^ Sl1, d r^oplc derived their 

g£* hnl ’ 'IcniDmUBte in u monmil «f tbr 

th7 1 f ,M v^ ! rT j£ Mer * |ike Bo^m, <md like 

iinm.r^ft.j.Ml y*i ■ ii V si } y °J P t,vlllw ' d< *« Ml esprr*s in iL. mime 
Hailum irn ni^i^S ** >kc most di rente variants occur 2 

X(ilF\ * P a i l 5 aJ*K Bllhl ttotanu* (W. Sdnilw, 

tw^n ' : n' ’ op. cit. Sit n, R)—hut tlutt tile 

{M2S?." - W *I^ h ,hf “"WWMdon with the but! or ox was 

It tasai-r S2 , ta b> ' “ “f*»"«»•» 

if me iwato With the satire Owa# form, *Xtirld fen. Xdvttmo- 

* vL^°rn t 0, J'* ,n, h rl1 * «omc cquuJIy Weil from or 

hm iwi n U ^'k I 7 w *. dm ‘"k-umbr. n{aL i, 227>. *.YdeWd- 

with Justin no tellur, which, lifcf il t r nunneetcii 
p^b^NeveUedim, l)*ran StotBum fit. S. Conway. 

tg?igagg; gaajaaae 

W^ r^n- , ' J i^T* f"™ 1 ^ P^wrped ir; Liiniha,/,. n 7 SI. 

SSKl£!i?wnn*Ihl hC ™T™ by 

233 n °, f V trwfrw. aw f.uHf. 

easgS^gSU uS±ssns££ 
ssswsiasiB^SMSS 

•m Mnnf. U. -tOj n *m VV.- u „i t th^. V ’ tr “ c t , h*L Haulm. 

i- nuiit then restore hrocnii Xmillaim*. 
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where I he second word eGTFespond* in meaning to O&can YiU fdno- 
exactly, Whether two canm-cled JiLters sire to be re&d fI OT wJJJ 
In moat tfmes liave to he dete r m ined by the conte rt. Nearest to 
mtr foroi would stnnri the nutnc? of A'otiUa /Eo/i-’rav^ <11 A. 2, <1047, 
the Ungimtic.' Ibmi of which could iJien he explained without thr 
ht ip of the Greek (W, Schulz ZGLKN, 482) Ln*t of all we must 
ask whether the modem Vjitibmo, not far front Rotritmum* carries 
the titnne of tlie bull nithlu its own ; fp- W_ Hrhsiize. ZGLE\. 381. 
Creek parallel in Eitrem, BE STL 

11 FurdrLuh, «* Mm* t p. 212 f*; theories about Etnman *uri fmd 
Sot atm* hi S. F. Cortscn. Ghm IS. 183 f.; F. Leifrr, Stud< t wiHk. 
/icmfmrcseri 1* 204, 20f, 203. 

** ftferftj It, Stt. Most recently E, Xofdert, AUgmimnint 218. 224 t 
* T Cp, pp. 200 ff. 

» \\\ F. OttiK RE. 3 h 2034 r. 20-10 f. 

■* Cp. pp. 207 f, K 213 f*. where the older Utemturc b quoted. 

** Cp. pp. 212 f*: A. v. UlLimefithul, ZrffteAr. /. fJrfjTfccm/n- 
ForirA. ft. t00_ Not only in Apulia flppeur ihr DjhlthL hut also m 
Campania (Folyb. 3, id t i*; cp. 1L Krulte, Zciitchr. /. Ortmum^ 
/orerA. ft, 155 ul 1) and in Ulimn (Eyetiphr., 1254, when we should 
read Aatircv: with the mmuscripta); cp. VerrpL, ,4en. ft p 140: I2 ( 
T20 <cp- 8, Retim* I'hihl. StipjA. m Jh 2. 28}. Lycuphron, then, 
uircadv kuevr tile hfc wilhm tlnu of Dmhuia jsl I ho Latin Ardeu. 

II W. Schufste, ZGLES. 122 f- 1fi5f ; W I-. Otto, JUtafo* V«m. 
iVb 440 f.; G. Wfesowsi* IfeiKidtf 1 33 a. 3 ; doubts expressed by H» J. 
Uu&e, Harvard TAeotocv Bcv. 27. 48 f.; G. Costa, Nu ovn rtptota Mortal 
[8. W. t. 7,. 

** Jsnftmus 43, I* 7. 

* a Cm. p. 213, 

** Coticctod by L Molten, .IrcA. JrtArb. 103*. 133, 

*» M. I\ Nilsson F Grittfu Ft*fr 30fc : IV. F, Otto p Ditm^on KHi, 170. 
M L. MttJien. np r citn 132; t . w Wilanunwfia* D< Gh 4- ihtlfn. l w 
US, 118. 

WiiBima, RuKdR* 33 tu I 
» Already In Niebuhf, op r ciL 10 
* s F. Mtoter, JRdni, Adthpart. 08 f. 

114 F Miins&er + op. oil, Otl n + t. 

1111 a WiMOWft. BsKdff 1 145 n, 2, 
lr * F Muraer, op. cit. 35. 

»qpt pp. 21* f.; E. Taljrlinir, McJer Leirtim 35 u. 2. 

*** F. Keege h .4rrA, Juhrh. J4. 150, * 

i»* p r WfP^, up. cit, 100. no, 12. 

III lllintfvted in Pmpyffitn~iyfhRf*rh> 2, 205 plate. 

»» F. WCfLge, op. dt. 142, fig, 1«, 8. 

i* 1 The an Lilian] * Grmum cub tom in similarly Interpreted by 
K. Mciili. />. iJtultrhKn Afajken 104. 

On the ItrunjEr hull of I lie house of the Yaleru (Diom Hal. 5 1 
3l* t 5h vJk W. F. Otto, FAiVof. AT. F< U> 101. 

» « O, WilifcWn, fiuEdB* U2. 

111 G. Wtoowa* Hu KM* 144 f. 

*i* F + Mrfcv ntehnddt. Z. Omtd. d. ff/. tFandmid. S2 f„ 58- 
■HJ. de Wit. .4f/A, /rtArA. 1020, 38 f, : F. Mriiicradunidt, op. 
dt, 3S, 
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Wr “ ° r ) br *•«* rooms could only bc discussed in a wider 
T be fTi '“ * *1* TomlH. Fi«*o|> in Vtdd 4h ill 

Tl"p SJ"6 °£i T ft ? Acfcnp, *, Sw mt 

«* « 

vstst*? ^ s*. 

op^df ° n " ,f M - * JCuwl « 7 1 L Mullen. 

*'^‘*423*1?«?"r 1: A>Gareiajr,lcmd0 '' trcW ™ 

M?;/"®* i P ,: 53 ' «*** * Ffeten*!.. Wta.. Jr*. 0 . 

„ ^ Seta, »«**» <*i Finn QinNa i, S 50 , 207 3*1 4i<» i*t . 

aBttrsr, 'sn* * t* ,“*£&-«? s ; 

pifeS™; ^ "*“■ 

am tn^Txil S° “""/iriw?,"/® S™?* , '5¥S ” »™n'« 

vd£ zsTinA 

«•*»«5S3?5t5Ssr a a^y r."!i‘<**.«■* <■ »• 

ss^aa^^arS^sssaws 

to rotad in wi appendix) f AUwui s$»a! * ^ lh * l,,emlu " 

tflii- 3 ! Wt<tphBgU * of Torrt S* Sc«»: J*i«tti.C|glb,|j, eftm 

bun^^^^dd 2SP2? A "^^» 

or bulk Jg 

]^iiirj|.4 ii+ijJ -J J. BUfipoetfil to txmm from 

S5SSy3ffS? 1^ aSTV*’'^ “S by K v. 

tofrr mmiLrt yrt be drrHilr^l iv V t^w htr they bekm^ 

HHndiu to SuetmUiia imp ^ *b ou bl ■!» remember that Augustus, 
fa**. tU3> A *‘ 3 - *»“ «, ttgto* Palati w ? iYipila 

in * w Tccll,1 »“- -4«t i .wi, *i<i. 

»i* !■ ^ ,,l ‘ a f!- * V, ‘ rri " * flofc^jio j, 135^ ||rt 7S 

■* ck. a“m«^V ILLlI*^*'***? <**"»» ia. wi, 

;:; "JhasTSSsasr* -*■* - - * 
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G. Culsa, Sk, IW27, JJftS : I~ Wlekert. SBUA. IfJS, 55 t. 

'* G. Wfesowa, BultdR* 413 n. 2. 

«** Author. F.M, * f.; cp. U. v. Wllnnipwib!, Z>. fit. rf. Ilelleti. 
2 3ft7 T 

iaT i*. WtMQwa, HuKdR 9 §50 n* 3, 

“Mi. Wiadwi, tfriftfi?* 530 fi. 3, 
l " L. Wickxrrt* op. oit, oO. 

ltB ducfc* TnArfr. [U 2 H. m f.: ep. dsn A. Enos, TV Pokvt of 
Mina * a 23u t 

111 Faton-IUcka, J*wcr. of Cm n* 87: F. Bechtel, Getting, gd. 
Naekr* 1S0O* mi B. Laum, D. ffitenfidd d. SpuTtanrr, 2 %; up- al*£f 
H. v. PmtU Ltgei sacra* 1, SI. 

li * F. Riiehclcr* UmMti i U4(. ; PJliiipp, IfE* a, 071, 
l » J T Martha, ip'o/i A™*** 17!, Off. 318; QiiMithGigliolb op, 
dt. 250, fig* 78. 

111 Further gue^jes m B* I*aum k op* dt, 23, 

111 An ut tempt iu L. MdLtTk op, clt. 108 f. 
ii£ L. Molten. *>p. dt SW f. r tp* L T , v. Wlbrniindts* &. GL d . if'/ftm 
l f Uit; nere imperial la E. Sj&qvist, Archf- Rtligian&whs. 30, SMUJ f. 
|iT L* Mdtm, «p. fit. 01 ; H. Sebwttoer, Gnomon 10, $Kh 
tn It Ki thr [u&tiiip merit "T It- l^LtAiioni, La rrhu. prtoiil. to 
Sardtgtm 1201. to have finU ptaocd them iu this context. 

lii C. Bickndl, The prehistoric rock-engraving* to the Italian Mati* 
time Afpz pi* II f. : 1 fuund a further pitxT In the British Mu^um t 
to which it hud been brought by BtefcneU. Farther ptr^f fcn H. 

Studi rtmvchi K„ 42 r 

*« H. Dattnglim op, cih pt XXU. *7. fs«- 3, 

■» Hr Battalia, op, Cit. 42 f. 

i |a SHU unpuMEalieiL A single r^umple In IFr£t ah Gr^chirhif !f + 
Abb, 4 (to p. 05). 

*** R. BdiagJfe* op, dt- pL XVII. I- 

11.1 As a ftntber possibility we might consider for the intcrpretJAtion 
of thr roek-cn^ravingB Ktctmed («r buig-rand* men. Like Lh**n: r A the 
Myoenaui seul-ring, mrntly publklicd by *F, Lwbc Sbfar, -torf* 
Joum, Arch, iflHFS, 540* 

'« IK MnUu Qrnmmt 12. 4iu* 

F. v. Duim, jfyvilfet- rf + o a Wit. 

tJt Cp + thr phmret work r»r n pupil of V; Pumu r V. Dmnitrcaeig. 
f/i'f.'j itfl /erro Nr/ /hVr;w 102!I. 

l<t V, Ihimitre^cu, op. cit. SHI, 47 f. 

* ik \\ Dum£tre«eg* op. clt. 1-30 f.; cp. 143. ii£. no- lfi~2fh 

^ H. l^tUEJEoni, op. eil- 40 f„ ilg. 11-12. 50 f. fig. to t the type 
is wfcMy tiUTumli hut Piceimtn ii it* ecpLrt ; up. V, Diitnittedou- 
op. qil, 450. A corresiMjndrng rock-engn^^ing bus Ikcii fuund recently 
at Yd CUBOffkat (still Utipublwhcdl. 

Belt R. KV:ttszaioiih op. dt. 52 $ % r d. Muller, Orient Lit*2tg, 
T025. 78o f. i A. Roc^, firr o^rA„ IKta IP L ; It, ^chwriiicr, fto^rrton 
| h 247. Cp, ikBo 1FEK. 1020. pi. XXXI, llg L *. 

“■ V, Dumitrrscn, op, tlU 148 t ; cp. L4o. Hg. 10* no. 17*^ 

141 V, DumllltettUt np, dL IM. 

L. MlHm op- dt- 127 f. 

4.1 L. FrobefllUn, Ktikurgwh* AfrikoM 101 f. 

If* cap. cit. 120 f. : L. Frobedm. Enithraea 100 f. 
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,#T DanrmbeTg-Sagliu 1*33. 

V. Dunn Err ■uni. up. «t, J02f. 

1‘* c Kodi. GesUTnotrehrung frit alien tlaJirr. iFrunkf. Shed. 81 . 

C(i. V, Di noil rub'll, op. cii. IM. 

1,1 A- TaramclIJ, Mon. Line 23. VKi; (iuida del Must* di CtK&iari 
V : **■ Mem. Lint. H t pl. X. 1; plXIV, 8; n. [Vttn taunt. 

La reltg. panuL ru 52. %. 14 f, A statuette tf f n bull from 

IVrfucas : lfoil, (farIt 1025—20. JLS2. 

m A. Turainrlli, Mon. Line. 23. 300, fig, p* 

"MY. v. ffissloH, Hum. Mitlh , «. 29 t, : Gniita K2 f.; cp. 10 
brlow : tiBpi, Hull, trick, t/tnfo 1884, 21. p l. II. ft*, n : G. J 

U. Ifi. Jig- 10*: P, v. Dubn, Hat. Gt abetk. 1, 101 ; 105; 

A. Tnminclli, Art. 1*82, 531. and |ig. u, 

n l, ‘ A - 7 ararm > 1 j M<»i. Lint, to, 100. liji. *5-0; Guieln, pl. 3, 

fjs. 5 : f o*urg«Sf OfthtoL lit -S<! Megan 1928, 13, jiff. On ; 13, flg, 8 • 

*. v, Duhn, op. at. tOS. 

!i» . 'l «E'nirlli, Mute, Line. lt», *55, fig. iHt-7 ; Contrgfin 10, fig. 0. 
' I A- IjWmiwJU, M m . Un& 23, «iil, ! 1 «. -Jfl ? ; l,y ,t hr utter 
itT*, T ,, iVt ,,tfrriT1 ^ ; <•!** «t. 34, 22. Jig, 12; 23, Jig. t w<; Lav. 

\Z ** Won. Lint. 35. 33. fig, 33 5 ; cp. 03. flu. 4. 

" A* Op- tH, 28, 3.13 U 301) f. ; 23. SIJ. 

" ;V . I T rt ™f lll ’ 1 tee* Line. 28, *03. f|*. 00. 

, . ‘ 1 ctuuHiluirdl Alsturopa 1 30 f,; p, HuseJi-Gimuera, Htnntogxa 

de la pfnifwuld Wrtfo, 187 f, 

!’!*„■ ^**8®** j ,'ifeininiitten da Baleaten 33 F. 

, P Pans t; ^rehAfletgiiftie 30 . GW f. ; p, Bimr. Amertc. 

K l RT7 - ,M * ®* *; A Twundll, t'rtirrjpm lOM. 

flj? t»; JW«t Line. 2,1. 40* ; P. Bosah-Gimprra, 
° P jjV * ^ 9 ?' : *^ tu K ttrusehi 3 , m □. 2 , 

1 t IJ V> iirri ." 7 IfrIUdtt, Archho tspano^ tir. vftc u afqutafagiv 2i. 

IM i’ rjl * Satire ruin,-ptmi. Kenrivt. Hd* tiT. 

S.mth Spimiih ri)cl;-palntJnjTs with the bull; H. Bwitll, Leu 

E?£*hV" ,J V?\\ n - •: 7 - ,l «- 3 '-= ™. filf. :>«: hil.h wdh 

, h TV J* XJ I r a F xil. 0 «. 3 

f \. xaititttn. t.csrhirhte v. L ift ; AbU, 9-10; B. 

imjrnit //AA. j 75 f, Av rtgArrl-f thr sbrinirs <,( Mnlln J 
WwiM pnrfrr fur thr muiTicnt to wm- Judgment. of tJ» 

bull Uu tr Urt Bive.i by Th. ZoimuJt. Ifrrtwtori« Vfll/d 23 r„ pl. 

'p ll{l! J1 f.g oV’! : l " SL lJ a o,inl - -WfJta fig. 31; pL IX: 
It/ t^ lf f rni f ^*■ JxuToivtd from K. Kercnyi, etionipn 
!!! jV OB ‘ £inf *®i t- % 95. 

1 ^Ph p. 27. 

1,1 Oji tit. £US f, 

?"/** drr pTimil - < Gl ’« n) ‘ rt tTundfttfun), 
“.‘V A.. AtfoUii, ^trrfi. .in- lost, 398 t 
i tJ Y* OMij. /J. dl H 

u. k2ft“8^* ^ f * : W *■'. Olio, up, B j(, 731 
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* IJ Kuidn pL XXVTT, fig, 4t s R* ftmlindlh up, dt. 509, fig. 

Afffpi* Line. 'Mil. fifr 03; "25, fig. I<kf. 

Jl * Tar;imdir, Mom Arne, _3 k -MH ; G. G. Pmm? f op. eft. 1TB* 

JL P N Lb sun. JW»i, AfRf, 48, *40, 

1,1 F H- Schroder (Germ emu ^ reman. M&mtmrhrifi i &$4, IS2T+) 
come* in what nrr in general prineipk liar -amt tcmiIi* with refcrerier 
to the {and Imitat'd p. “2OS f,) in 1 he real m of Gerimitta 

and Ms. 

1,1 G. Knru + iJtc wijkcn ijtehm StMzMgrdbtr 3-li f_; U. Schweitzer* 

Gnummi 4, I7ttf; mf, 

m F« Wergr, Ute ctaufe. thifrm pi. II! f. 

"" W. F, Otto, XNdn^w &fi U loa. 

661 They Bus partly in the Museum, ps*rlly up the outside of the 
Town dial J, or on the Campanile of the Cathedral* nod ev-ery visitor 
to Capua will remember them. J eonnot* however. tind that they 
have ever l>een discussed. 

»■ F. , .-IrcA. JaArfr. 1000. 103 f*; pL VIIT 

1501 E. Fmenkth GnamMi 9, 505: RK. -Su/rph n. 02"2. 

* ?i R. M. Peterson* Tin- Cult* nf Famptmia [Fop. Amir, Acad. 
Rome 1 ), 38ri f* 

«IL Koch, H$m. Mitt S2, *1 lif.: pi. Xi; on the question 
whether a god ties* or human mother is represented, cp* op. dt- 42N, 
The hud, to which lee shall ideal come, Hint the women carry as 

many it* ten children, in ^waddling clothes in their arms at the name 

Ifane, teenu to exclude human mothers. 

** On the fu llu wing section tip, author, T3f. 93 L v cp- L T * v, 
WUamowitr,, 1). fit d- Iidttn r 2, 5*19 {on U 1 *>!)■* 

Wl Author! Eparhcu I. J3l n. H-L 

■» C. Wk*owa, RuKtUt* 210 f. : IL frills. SvbylHn, BUWtr "25, 2S f 

1111 H. Koch, op. tit. 415 f. ; pi. XII, L 

,,§ II, Koch, up, eitr pi, X 5- 

111 The piece h r for W 1 know, unpublished. 

II * K. Ken-nyi* GUrtUt 2 J 2 + ki t; Rn jw 4 rs ittult* tlolkarntpAt* &, 

"20 f. 

ii# This -dtilting- explanation of Krr4nyrs in to Ui prrfemtl to 
that quoted by E. Nufden,, Allgrrmfinirn IUtl; 1 could not verify his 
qPflUtioOt 

tu K, Ker^nyl, op. ciL *1. 

*** On tht following section* cp. A + Cn jf». P^a ¥ fin Fkhrrr d. d. 
NPjn'Avtt JfrMnrfJkr 7f.; 149, 100 f.; iefrto FYurrcrni^iPu, rffpeeinlly 
113 T.; liuernes-Heii^iitii, I rgtfch* d, MM, KuntJ* 172 f.; F P v, 
Itahftt Rcalbr. r i i 'orgesrh. s. 474- 

III A. GrttK, PtiStL, 'j on i he neighbo iiriiqr Japydtm qx Vtdle; 
/fA t . 0 P 724 f. ; E. NoHf-n, op. Hi. -27S f.; 2B0; Sort t 

*** Tfe- name Ih dearly a Celtic «mej cp. A, Holder, HfforJVwArr 
.SprrttfAtcArtlz I, 1-140, under rpo-. 

Jtf W. BitBcfietT, Alkth* Mitt. 511, 300 a- ! ; diiir<l not *ieIorc the rnd 
of Ihr icVCtiih nrntury by fl, Tomuro. Boil, putfoftn^i. Ifni. 17, ll flf. 
A. Gnire, iitfrra Frompmunin 114 + Abb. 00. 

■ w up, ust T 474 £_ 

in W. Busdbnr. op. cit. inn n. 1. 

111 K. Kcrtnyi, Hcrvae tie i ^tu^j RidArimjy^f S, 20 h 

1,1 F. MLinc. Aihnt. Mitt 31). J 77 f, t 1-1 Sumter, Gcburt, tlock&til 
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und Tud U (; on tl\r connexion of llie Dioscuri with KnHk-tceln 
ep. li. Usenet. GOilrttuintm 1 128. 

M * I owf the knowledge of the inuurud to L. Frobenhu, who, 
we hope, will publish it sonii* tiny Jeep now Kktide EkUtb, <fiY FelsMUtr 
trzznnz 44 fcj. The piece from .Malta i> hi Th. Knninui. Prthittoric 
Malm, pL XXVI. 2, 

nitwit reeently L. Euin®, Dir Sage ton T.mamat {Franks 
Stud. 2). 85 f., 49 t. * 
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NOTES TO CHAPTEB ! 


4 For fclte literature of the wttirtrry on Uw Fonttn refer oner 
und for mil to F, Dolra?s /hiffadkrr CfaAtaittJidfe 1» iiij ft *m1 433 It 
’I'hcre i* n rolLeetitfii of mukri^l oik the r^rllst of Ihe i!f\tkp- 

mr ei t of the city In lnct G, Scott, Mern- Amcrie, Acad. flom* 7, 21 ff ; 
rp, algo F- Mulx, Gnomm 7 , 202 . 

1 Author Tto* ildt 

* Cp- K Wottcti, ftafrdrr. not 

* We loinir game th ing >imiLir about the earth- burin I of thf Valeri l 
in the ori|fhboiu±LiKn.l of the VeJin : Cie., dr kg. "2, [5$ ; F]utnrch # 
Fojd. 2d end : cjk fi T B. Niebuhr. Mm. Gear A- l* T «2. 

* For drtidiAp *«* L, U-kfrr, KHo, firihaft, 14, la n. 

1 On rht- dittmtf. see J. Strou >:, f*Ailpf, JOS I, 400 f, ; G- Fusquidi. 
Frrfifffimi fteCTii petria /fcmrmtt iWJ. 

T F. StiulntrakA, Ostert. J^rcih. 41, m t ; 7, 241 f. 

- h\ StlMtakfclni, op, ©It 0. US. 

I L. &Lv£gmini h X*C. ItKfcP. 14a f. ; L-p. imth 158, ftpi. 7-lS ; Chr. 
Hid^a, Mm, Mitt. I7 a 25 in 2 ; Vtakbantt, RE* Suppi* 4, 401. 
The fuel that lhr:re 1* b v&erittaiul trrnrh vtrcmx to me to rule out the 
pm*i 01 Utv of mjut r rioJ added later to 00 in- 

19 U. v. Witaiufewitz, J>, GL d* Ifrftcfi, 2. I O, 2 . 

II Fhrntn rm, ■ Conway no, 175 , 

ia Author. T.tl. 14# f .; see aho E, Tnbcllng* MiUtt iMtum 1>I ; 

Schwy v.rr. Rhein. Mu*. HS&1*217 : U^5. I IS n. ;i ; A- v„ 13 lumen- 
thill. D. Igmin. Taf. 11 n. 1 ; E. Nortlen t AUgtrmmim las n. L 

13 On tiff burial of the f'oiwha, rp + C(e. P de frg. 2. 50 t A 

euHeetkm of Llwi older litrrrvUJTc on the of the SeipioM* on the 

Via Appiu Is ^iven in Flptncr-Aahbyi A toimgraphual dfrtwnvTjif of 
irtmfcni Rnrur 484 1. ^ see flJrwi trrh* Am, 1 027, imf iS itrifi, fiji, 
fii K - IS ? VTithor, I* 112 n. 4fl. 

'i£j thin ([uevtkoji j .. ^ninlKiip d^jjfrFniiiitVVf iClfa ti, 2. 

11 (i, SiiJhitirl, Lr mom /h fiowi/i ripuhf. (A'itn/rrr u/fie#i© «© Arrti.tit 
/fid, I Mm iu;±2) + 153 f. ; I h hstncr-A'.hby h op. cit, 350 f. ; rp, 

A- Roifthio-i, Cnnm/m s, 2a* f r ; F. G, Seoti r op, opt, til f.; K T Mali, 
CAtCmten 3 P 450, 

14 Cp. now ©u thU p|ne*tioiL J. HrLsehnoek. trtrfjr/ia/lj- 

nitd GtK'WfcAci fc.. 41 f. 



* T Rk, rti fifol. 54 , 1 ( 1 , 

lJ Aulhor> Gf?4 172 tf. Pftdejd h4i» IjOeli raised In many quarters 
agnin&t thii view s F- tCiet^ehriier, 20, »I f,; H, Krfthr, 

Pind and Bramw Rcitr. 2^1 f.; V, PkonL Qtemsd* di UUtmtum 
c jwhltfa 1D35, 1H2, Yet it seems to be ftndlng coikrimmtion. On 
an ewer of Ctdyr apprsr^ tvl^ana. PID 215 . 
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wtnrlt ran only be understood us a (lediejitj,,,, t( , , Jlf . t E 

Vetter. GinUit sa. 305 f. “ p 

til tt F ' 2 V ‘ DullI, ‘ ,Jp cit ' ’* 357 f ‘* 3<li ' <1>3 ‘ *»*: G Pasqiuifi, up, cjt 


" IV, Schulw. ZCtKiV. in n, 4. 

»W Sdralw, ZG/.fi.Y. .107, 173 L i op, K Nr-rdro, np. eit. 
liv B-* 1 ■ 

“ * l J“* becn ttuL thr sacrifice mjulr to the I’nhitine wiw 

cjilleii PdirnfMor find that it wm only from this ibail the Dir a Pnlalua 
onU iltr Jlnmtn Pitfatualii were 1 developed \ but the revet* b 
the truth. Further, Polaluar (from *Pdlahtalf\ u f|r I Palttfuttlit ore 
n if irpliul r^ically idnnticflL 

n A - String, living. Jtthrb. I.'l, 403 t. 

’‘°p S**™"*,?* PhIw, see now K. Voided, Praedtirnm i» und 
^mvKhr Hthgum {binnkf. JKw, KWJ, 77 f. 

*' Sofia. 1, 13 hud C. lYisaown, R^htn Mi/ltt , trr. h. 127p ; K. 

> ^EUrrt. Op T 01 Lp 

“ L Item, Min, m/m, ;«i t 

37 La< ' f ' m ° L WMgr ** ,aa ? K Vahlert. op. cit. 

l * K. \ aidert, op. eft. 53 f„ where the «ne is presented ns a whole. 


N’OTES TQ CHAPTER 11 

. l ^ for ln1l?r finds, fee O, Isuzr, Bunion* Johns* 

J® 8 * ® 1 * G - Whdown, Htrmn 58 . aflp f. 

b. W blown, RuKtUV 3 f. 

rJjuwjiu??^! 1, f‘ rt ; ! '' ll r ftTj . v f "» *1* sign M*. In G. Wiswwn’s 
ji *' *' + * C aIrf11 <lj f *’UM, up, trit. |17 f. 

»j limiting al the end of the kingly period, *e* 

{LA;, ^ twriicja/, 

^ U P*<&*™* t»») and K. Lotte, I r. J,. / Jfcffcwmr. 

™VV S*«jS %• P 21 - 78 r » c - Wtaown. iS/flwa W, 
* Ty r : O. in f 

VV K WitneT Sh,ji - ^ *1 1.: E. Tnlieltog. .tfafer 

yl* * “""“Sprf fi)f »fi<- /"*« of Osrtitt : fi, CrIh). 

; 5 i 7 i] J' K ^TLr- " " n ; dt - 271 CU < l * S«PP»- 

\ rtilnr m im efi*" /lolfew 7i f. 

I P ' SibAim - Ml Ztg. SI. 3226 f. 

- "iS,'"!'™: 3- t n " m ‘”‘- ■>“«"<*• >«f. 

” ) V - -V- F. IS. JflH, 205 t. 

Im,..! fh, Vk,,t - »» :tl7; C p., no the other 

'“ ir l lLe ^w of K«l. ( op. fit. Its f 

Wohim'* ui b^LnS U " 1 ifiTX ■ fi'll dbfitissJoii of the 

m the eletn iJTut/ JL? i r eM . a 5? e T? ,y ^much 

now nt cZ<S^5^ of C. Koch (op. dt, SI U i* 


NOTES TO BOOK IX 4^7 

11 G, Wisgowii, fiuKdR* IHf, 

*• Plant* no. 343 ; Cttnvray no, OTI ; It .Jjirotoufcfi. ,-IUttaIr 

7:1. 

See noiv it, >r. Hose, Hai ard ThmL ttrr. 3D, IfiS t. 

“ C* KiH-h. op. Hi. IHI iii 1. tttmpwv* tbi? in vocal ion in the win 
uf *1bvlcmy Euerg^te^i II froro Cyvmt* W* adduce the 

oath of Eu pole mu* in the inscription uf Thfcnagela in Carta, published 
Ly Mr Bditovtac It (Bffltttt de* titidt* one. 33, tf tj : Spv&u Jfci Ajv 
"ftfoot. For lurttMST raises in point h ***? M# Roidavtxelb op. cil. Iftf. 
mid E X. Ifc^w. op. fdfc \nS f* 

** l refer to owlitlcMtt at IsUbos in Rtioffri (H. Elilkr v, Um- 
ririgen, Atb. Mitt. 41. 18J U to the lwJMmuwn prubfeiu, pn- 
-v nkd bv the history of Naples ■ II. Xissen, ItaL Lnm^ t r . 743 ; 
B- Piitap Stwia di Hwtui 1. '1, 47u f.; K. J. Bdoeh, Ilfrn. Garb. Bio u- 
11 Aubg. Forsth, 23, 851. 

lT This. ling . Irt. ip 1402, ^8 r.; O. op, oil- Gtf, 

“ Site. lot, 2. *7* 

** If we rcmemlifcr that Amptta ira* eerfiiitily ft ^hirsian god dess 
and Ihnt AnogEihi* named after her (W. Schiilse, ZGE&N* ^7U a. '2) 
ranked ew a Mmian ^ttkmrnl (Soho!. Ycrou. Verj:- Hen. % &§*}. 
prrhji|w iufnn uir i and the Marti and nr uf ini (H* Krahr. 

Zeif^ir. /. tWHtrmmrn/^f^. 8, L3£ f £ on the suffix, M?e also 
IMi. 101) nmy uW be drown into tins questions 
“ EMt. Mu*. iiWo, tl«. 

“ Author, GG. 02 £ 

**C. Koch. <H>- clt. 0W, 72 t. Wf.; against IT. J. Hose* op. «*. 
175 f. 

« G. Ifcrliis. PhUel. 74. HO f 

•• Author. GG. B; but see iU,u the guesses of F. Heurgait, Htv, 
'it* ttu&* to. 14. 10H r, 

«* G. Wktowa, RllKdR* 241 n. fl. 

** W. F, Otto | ffojcArr.i .%/ylfewJ- tat. 4, JH’JiJ j an the Jit a J'tirila, 
C[k £. 'labeling. op. <rlt. Mf. 

w Cp. the recent essay «i t K, Fieiwel, H« 122 (., who Jn«! 

not «en my tnattnmi «f this i| mat ion, 

**#«. 1037, ‘241. 

11 A. Ltmlttnann, Hit S<wdtt%>Uzi in Jpoloael® i &r Civttn* 
Dei .-lujunilirx* .MuideL lB-KH, 57. iiful M. 1’. Xilwn. Die Lit. 

Ztg. 1030. 2225. tVhcthvr n s<-ii t* milli il itfti r n family «ir « family 
h'\- l * thrapimric ‘ [jlu 114_- r-iri niily f.. 1 dcrklol by iht r "f Itn* 
jTimlic imc. Tln-^e sliou 1 tlmt (v/tram,*. .WtfrutAii and .itliers were 
y,'tilde gutb, nltrrtsi Trtbiut npd 7'Atrr«,ena, an tin: ollifi liaud, 
were named nftrr Trtiw and Hermes, Etemcon tarmr (Author, 
GO. 41 f->. 

•« Oil CII, 0, 10300. q>. dif. Ilulsen. tfom. MUt. 10, 2*01 

•Uhr. ilulsen. Horn. Mitt 22, 220. 

11 Gritch. Trfup->4, 218, 

L\ V- Witiunawitx, op. rit. -IS a. 2, 

** L Mftlttn. itth, JirJjTiF. ilU4 P 1^*4 ; fur Deuu:lcr Erinys p tp. uJha 
I v- WHainoVriU, 0. Gt. E //dtot. U 2H> r W8 f. 

•*w. K. Olto. i-ln-A./, fill. AeiiA'agr. 15. 110 i 1-L Tobding. op. cit. 
U f., 101 t 
« Author, GG, 7 f. 
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** ^ Rujrt. VbdTvn. ifimon drutqur 1*7 f., ISfl f. 

T* | ®^ r i **£• ^ r 4 eritiiilsm uf my **iggraricirj U made by 

H. J* Hose, Jonrn. ltu>n. *ft«£ IMS, Hit, 

vSJwSiSU’it : ™-" ‘ L *** "■ **■ ~ 

** Au V™ p f *** R Sahwyiiriv JfAnii. Mil*. i 15 f.; 

11 * n. 2. 

Mimke, iv + . 214 : for Lk meter Ifc*wi^obix ei> II T Vnw 

1 r / bentdie Ttllttt Sf For JIlymin ami 

o|k H* iviahr, /nr% + Fum-A, 40, lest 
1J Atlilior, 7M/. 10fl f. 

♦n i, . a85; Vl,ll “ jr - 1W- *», no. In intwrr 
* <*Jwrtfcm*(Gfeto Ji, US „. j 5j4t, TWi) wo nn.v 
t l lt | P i lBS1 !^ r "? 1,fotllL ' >h« meitlkm V,f the /maV 

oiin.pmdi to th* Titmi omibrum iotMmi* frapJm in 

<"*“*»* h« ItopimUrl 

-jf \r 1 * * t-) f rriac B&nmtixmn iut Ibmanti tnterprtttitiQ 

Iw XSnHh T‘ 2™ *“«“ yon ,Shovel, but flu not 

m^rtt^^LTiflT 0 * 11 ^ W * U| '■**«#• <Ju»«n. Ml. 4 , tit, 

" tnCUnine ' " 8 in both ™ J»» to do 

” See above. pp. w f, |» Tl 

** Far 0 *™n paWi c,,. nntl lw , TM. |,:tf. ■ h diftewt 

explanation (vrrtlwut any refutation L .j mine) i* ■ttfflrotedby F 

& n, , f - <T n * w **** U«n£S 3 jSJS 

SU diSamtStoS^ K R v‘Tf nllKion kl “ 1 t- ™noe P t„X of a 

EtSSS, *A»ta 

Gr#«A K '!"££ l -‘ 2! “ f - u '■ 'V-lamowtU. 

ht-« «&£ ?v £• wV^issst* - 

Ur.voh.^i^fauhf' ^l. E '/ r ‘» , K nfi * ° 1 ’' dt ‘ ® 7t 0n '*&*'*» 

un on.. H, Kfolie. ArcH, /, firhittormrit*. 30 3J)3 f - to’&ns 

WfJtoitTTSl'f’F { F wSnSSf t \f ddlt 

” Aotlior, Epoehen II, 254. “ 

«rM?K r, /S? f * : l At!’ inf™ my Vie "* : Sl - GW*“ 

centre, JffoMC SEftSt'S 8^ '« lJ “i 

of the doeuturni be ttnaainrd m tittnrJ^ri .1 '.',f Verj ' WOE l i 

(C. Koch, op, dt. 80 .) Wi fj d ,^ tSTSt ho^"r CC “ tU ^-* 

P-r*. pntiW* Wll / B P^3iKy , ^^^{i^ 0 f tW ^ 

%*%*-**''>' «C3i i-« 

r,v. Ufttl? e^°T n X ^ (Author, 

^IreA. JaApb. 2t). I7Bt, im t 
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NOTES TO BOOK II 

Author, TJJ, 117 f.; on the representation of the htme of Ihr 
dead in Hume ; B. Schrader* &nnn*r Juhtb. 108 0. 42 f* ; It* fhil- 
winda* Arch. Ana, I033 r 71_ Tu St, WdlutticEk'# wvpunfo (MB. 
$ Ait 704 f rj vLtui r €Mta 22, 144 n, 2). 1 make the following reply : 

(t) Hit existence of ox and «taUJun .udt hy diic in the wuli of 
ft res b y jittlc remarkable u# the bull-god; Mori, and the taerillec 
ol ib horse lo the same £od October 15th i (2j tlmt spirit* of 
1 group-fixUng % riles tm nkr than the goda, mid the Lite nre H since 
K. YiUdert*s fine stud ten, less probable than ever; (8) That the 
rentum why we da unt oMWirie dependener if a fUmutn rile ftgrw!? 
with a Chim-Ht of an African, but muy well mumt it if it ftgwn 
with a Greek, b thh—th»t in ihr fanner ca&r nu hitErjmwft link 
con be dJiwowred, wbib in the fatter the influence of Greece on 
lUh from the eighth century onwards will be denied by tuilxxiy* 
“Author, TM* 159£; Eh Tabling, up. oft 55 £ 

“Author, n/, 130 f; on and Mpflatei : I . v. Wils- 

mowit^ fi. QL d. Hdlcn, 1. 503 ; on riirv «f disguise : St, WdltAlodCp 
ft#, 14 fc H 2fK)S t ; tL v_ Wilaiimwit^ op, dt. 1* 20ft It* 3; '505 n P 5U 
“Cp Author, TAG 144 £ Our latcrt evidence t* l*fce Demeter 

hymn cf PhllLkt* e M. Nora*. Jffod, ttat di yifoi. rh/jj, N.S, 5 a 87 £; 

C. Gcdluvot-if op. uit. ». ST t i A. Korte, iicrtnei tSG r 442 L l have 
treated the general rjurttfaru* council til with the railbry in ihi trull. 
«f IJkiiii'KT iu Epothen 2, 245 £, where I haw obo considered 
whether truces of similar perforTOjinec^ con be proved for the 
mJf of Ctft3> 

“ St, Weicutofik, RE, $ Al, H®* 6U3 f. ; tU&Un 55* 101 G j L, 
Ikuibnt r, jlrcAi /, Rtl{fimmri*s + SS, 100* 

« ii. Jq.Nd^ahn, Mg&r; Lro 407 f.; SIh Weinstodt^i tdtonpt^ at 
rtyrnofwv Jiardlv represent an advance (G 'Itritn 150 r. : HE, 

5 At, 700 £)- 

11 E. Sehwyicr. np + oit, 117 n. i 

“ W, OUo, 58 £ i U* v, WilnniC'Wittr op, at, l h OS 

Evidence hi favour of this view ia given by K, Ker6nyi in hU 
paper ; Sotixt w nd ndura (Sfnjfi f moUrioH. di ad*fra ifrlfr rr/^j^ni 0, 
IS0 £), 

■ fl P. Mnreoni* t mrmorit delkt wdria A/^fmo Grrcic llKU : 

7 f,, 20 T. : cp. Arch* Ana 1003, 040 f- 
*' This is In cn^wrr to U« r. WilamowiU't cunceplicn of Dvmfter 
ilk an originally harboriiiji godile&i * op, cil, 1# 6-6 a, 1 ; 2, JJlfl ti. 2. 
^Author, TA/. I7f.; cp, above, p. 4Sa in 164 
** Ahtn. Mtti* 53, Ofl £ Tlia thmiysos whu is suspended un u 
eoluiuti and Dionysos iktfyHT*# are dist i n g q btw d by W. F. Ottn B 
42 . ; i j r‘ latter .s,p|^an cm earthen ware rclj. from Loerl„ 

\\\ A- Olilfuthcr. PhiioL 115 ; ep. U, v. Wilamnwlla, op, cit, T, 
125 n. 1, 

** Attlhnr. TAf- 05 £ : E, Tabclhi^ np, cit. 214 m I, 24 a, I, P- 
RorofliaSlh A>c, 1020, 251 f„ dcottog wntb n con^k of tliin hrepna^ 
leaf found id BnJ!i*ua, whether it am be an ustUIum, ctnd calls 

lo mind iht little mtutez uf eaivT^ that Imve been found in Sttrlmm 
(A, iklla Seta. .Ifiwre di Fflfo 6'iulfo t f 518. no, 11470 £)- 

** Author, TAJ, 05 £ ; IL TahtlInK* op* dt. 21 u, 1. 24 ft* I, 
On swinging in the tuH, ep, now the irmcatta frem Kiyaw* i 
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A Evotis, ThtPaiaixaf MimnnUKiuum* *, i. 24 f., fh. | it . 
bJho quote the flue paper u| S, Fcrrl im //uJorfu », «o f. 

‘ t Af«fer J/ohrta {Fmnii/. H>. 

„S* up. fit. 17 f„ 20 f„ vi .‘.7 f. 

H. Kraue. /,nisrhr /. Qrtjrptnwtm/urMAunji ij. 25’ pieu* Fain, 

-v'v Eh^'T/ JSi5i;S? 

A. A timing, fndog. JnUtb. is. ttjj. 

BUU ' ’ ^ ** ,t "“ 1 tef ‘ ; E - ««!. 

W. Sekult*. ZGLEX. 1-iV. 

D ' IliK; cp. DfeflpM, lWf„ 

, u \'* ®®‘ y Cn'iseAenftiiMf* iui f. 

*A*f£d bTbSh v?-v m.T;^ , llw ruJl ' ,r «• wu is 

3 K 5 JT ' (J ■*' Ulii) L <*"» 

!« Wur ' 1 <*■ c, Koch, op, fit- M f. 

,« F ,^' r “■ Ka'WHg 100/30. 15»f. ’ 

\Z l '' jTr/l ™ J " ftrb - *"■ author, GO. 23 f. 

^ r ' * *"* *""■ '■ * *»: Wntw* 
“7; f- <>»“■ *fi- «■ aoiwf. 

111 Author, GO. iHti t. 
c - Koch, op, Pit. 73 r. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER III 

1 RuKtfJi* Ha. 

rJ^ P^ 11 "*<*>' vfc^ of L. Ocohncr. 

trirl to ^r t L ",* ? ‘.Itr-mly Hud- fcy WJesowo. JJcobtitr 

U, SjTfftfei ?0f^2btT^i a o niIUi iU f n " t ,hillfc H—itvwto* 

hut friThlm Jlf ihlf ^TLTA •* Kp«l«o Jell** rnd fear*. 

*-5 St? ^iftsssr to ifc'srj' rr ,* «?* 

?^3SS^»^sbSS» 

sSSSESfHr^ 

4 £24?iJKt 

FwiwUB, 11122) Uv ritein , ” f IJ’, ®V*' flNiJ Arlirlefl, 

w i.h torflL;'? 1 ^«° «/“«>- fa« vi fW< «* we 2 Lm 

qttMtlOBS and — e ^ fS _ CWt ,lC< * 3 tilth gOtetal 

r ,».». !«nr?S3,‘j P S.'nSt in *“ “““ 
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NOTES TO BOOK II 

HTjuJfl lead ns beyond the limit* of out diGctisdim* Wr lmv« in don 
not with a rtage lying before the Human religion Unit w know, but 
with Hoai&fl religion itself—not with it* pre-history, but with its history. 
We may, bowew, refer the Ancient who wish** U* pm^kM? these 
qiivstioxi* critically lo the acute and penetrating arguments of K. 
Vahlcit, FroriffWTTtTu irrarf nrJm. Httigwn fJ'rtmA. Din*,, umS), with 
which the present otithur completely Mrlntiflr * Siimn-kf. DetibiirF* 
theofir n Ai- particularly dUcusssd thrn% j>p, \ fe 35 t a 42 & 

1 On a -oTiiilur rase in Iguvlmn, a** A + v t Illume nlhal F DU iguvin- 
inefocn Ttifdn 3fl f + 

* W. F Otto, RE. tt p 2003 f. 

I See beJu W, p. 144. 

* Ci. WUsnwn, HuKdR* 35p f. 

MV. Schulw, ZGLBS. $n ft i Ci. Wfenwa, B*KdK* 242 L; 

G. Fhrbig, Barf. PWW, KWi. ifkl&, 1440 f*: Ifff. 

■ VY F. (Hto, op. cSL SNU54 t 

■ tp. Qt Ilerbiy, t?bit it g, 2R2 n. 1. 

l * H. Jueabsutai. Quiraf. Fkmi. Ill n. 1 ; M. Lcumunn in StoIi- 
,S<hm*ln r (ml Gramm..' Uj- 

« G* Wisaowo. RuKdR* 142 n. £ ; cp, Ntc* HWh 400 t ( Atcbmiun} 
and E- Vetter, Gtofot Stfh Iff. 

II E a Hoffman {Sprmhii:i*&, Kmnm&tf* m Homer *7) considers 
.Vrbvn-j as n Zjitin. change from the reduplicated (bean Mfimer*. 
ijnktr apart from the fact that tlib hind of change Is uninlclllgihlc 
and k.hkdp ns we shall i»it are, Mimtf* cannot lie explained frotn 
t&cuh, file appearance of Man in ilw Saljclilnti dialed* ami in 
U nihmn remains unexplained. 

l * Y.* i\zthr* f. icvgl. SprackiEittw b*. JV.-p n, I ; IVtMrJir, 11 Wlrr- 
rutsid 2 Ui -- KL thrift. 81 Ilf.. iHL 

t* On the rxsNlciim dd* by idde t of the pdflUviaied form Vl/drtx 
ndtrH a ml L he long vowel In the stem nf il/dra, .ifdrfM, .}fl*£§* p ep. 
Author* Siudi r fluferfeH di JfmTi ifeiir 15$ f, 

Jl II. V. piniita, f/Wfljm. d. takr^mbr. IHaL 1* 3ft9 t 
i* Tlit^ vlewn linvc recintJy fuund csonflniiiiUoii through Ihc 
iiH!hnir *tip$ reifim of Veil and it* H*t of ciamea. For nil detail 
rp. Author + op, ell. 154 f. 

1T F, KiriiichniL-r, Ghtfa 20, n . 1. 

A * G, Wiiviwu, itTjpttaJ* X<,ifh r P. Ii4lh 

t* G> MuhHoI, Ajc. I oral, a$3 r_: cp, F. Z«»i Drohtnn tier 

Forutnimchfifi jrt a. 1. 

* Glotta 10 p 3 54 f.; and alio in opposition h» m* view as piwn 
ftbov^ 20, r and A. v. Blumrnthn1, Zritochr* f* Ortmumcnfor^h. 
S, tmi 

11 \V. SchtdM T ZGLEN. 2.VI U 

*» Author, TM + 115 f. ; F. KrtU*;hkuer p I3 t 323 m I ; R. 

Sdiwvuir, Rhein. Mnt* *035. Gn Vcnclic Vtscm, crp. E. 

Vetter, Gtettn S8 r 1U^> UrtJ ; also the fart that the Aurnnd have a 
piimUrl in the UbumLnn i l p , Kretschmer, op* riL i23 t; 

E. VcUCTr op. eit T ltia. 

« <Jp. cit. 154. 

M K Koch* op. ciL lid r. 

p, Krvthinner, op, dl. J$4. 

M . F'. OttOp h^fer G-ricdAeirfanrlj 12H. 

sa 
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" A completely tiifftrr-i^t iiiterprrtaliuii of ihr word U now off m d 
b> Av v. Bkmu’iiLhnL Dk Igm inisehtn Tafchi 50. 

lk P- Knits'timer* Einftg. i. rf+ Geseh. d. grirch, Sprachf Oil; f/Joita 
13, 113 

* Hh Kraiie, IndQg- %rA 40. 257, 

3J P. Kietwiluner. (Notts 14, 503 t 
11 Sec above, p. IS f. 

31 Cp. G r Devoto, fili o^J&Ai flu fid 53- 

Sl W. F. Olio, jgfcfa Mu* r 64 r 44U f P S op, F, Munzer, fl£. 0, itfiS, 
no. 08. 

ai The gma ttutina Imu now become real to u& nt Chlmi t AV* 

IIC8. 55 £ 

w Aul bar, Off* 77 f. We can fenw out of the question tbe undated 
tidl of tlit godded Frftmitt in Knmr» a- k wan probably adopted, 
not immediately from the private eidt of ■ gen js, hut from the eldef 
ihriiH of the gmlriesA on Mount SotflrU, wher-.- slit already boT? 
Ibis name* 

A- P. Mutibc^ fftim. .-irfjrtepant 52. 

,T Similar conclusion* lnive already been drawn by Ed. Meyer 
(GwirA, d* fitter*. 2, £15 f s ) in id F. Kretschmer {{iemfce-Narden* 
Einiig. L d. Mffrrtwr#i*sr/jt. I T l <> F Hi f.J from different fact*. On 
the meaning of tin r]\in in gent ml in Hume, cp. U. v. Wlluriioivitz. 
D , Gi d. /Mint. \, 37 f 

w (vtfjpurm. z. £u£?nfi ujid irirtae/M^J^raJj- m:j r 

= A F. Muii/.vr, op r nt. 0U n. 1, 

14 F^ Munwr, «p* nt. 65 f. 

* l Sec above p. 68, 

11 Sec above, pp, 24, 28. 

"I" Mtinrar, op. dt. 52 L; K. Lnltr, ZuW fVAwr,« :. row. 
maatMfeeht (AorAr. f#m f?<** 1R«. A'. F, | b 3). 00 f, 

“ Author, fifi. m 

as Th, Vetter, Gbtta is, 145 t; otherwise F. Ldfer. Stud, z* attf, 
A mirrm*ru } m 2kL : Zum Ikohlem if. Fvrumirwhnjt ^ u, 1. 

“ Op. dt* £rfl 

11 V, Dumitrvweu. J.ktd dri ft we nei PiVfrao it t 

Jl GUelu .\ T M. EtiehtE-r* AMnr»/>. Mkv* (Vft no- tJi ; 

Handbook, f iats, Colt 51. Hit* 34 : Ifre. rx:^. HKM E . ul- VIL 

11 ¥< v. Duhft* Gfuftrridr t* \Td, 

w I- confine myself to a short gtnuriiary. JustificAtiurip smi fur os 
it it not fptduJly pi\eu 4 will be found A^r U)?er in TJf. 17 G, 65 t s 
for Cent m TA/- 12Hf.; fmr VoJcamti*. GG 1 . 1PC t 

il it. S. Conway. .Vlkdi Etrankf 4, 288 f. ; TAe 1, 

no. 132 -uitS p. I#15 f. ; K- VHter, frloffn 23. 201 f. Cp. also t . v. 
Wilamowitt. 13. fit d, //rfferi. 2* 1184 n. 2; Anther TAf B| 0 f : 
i-p’icfe™ 1, n P 85. 

31 Author. SfiuN r moirn'idi iK sfatin diitt rrlj^n^ii H , 158 f. 
ft1, <hi Flntii cp. ftbovci p. 187, 

11 * L Mdidcii.lcm. tHe Kynal d* Eirutkct I, ji. CCXXIXL 
11 ^brra. ffani. tfud I035 p im U 143 f. 

L ^ ^ft 8 ^P- C- GteBdt L'artr rlrusca pi. 

XLMI. 0 (1-0 til wnt + | p and V. MiUIer, At eh. An*. 1(131. 544 f.. 

nB s «■ 

(t I'mathrifl P. Arndt 3W t. 


NOTES To BOOK U 508 

■* Od whnt follows, sec Author, (JG. 201 f. ; 7"AT. 2k. i p r also 

L. Bfinli, Stuih Em*rhi 5, im. 

" S. V- CorlM R, Gfoita m, J&L On ihc name of fttrm* qx 
Author, 00, SOI f. The Unochindoc of t’oriuih. whose dc^vtiulnnl, 
DemarHtoa, took tip hia P«iilems In Tarquinii |cp. p, 48} wneirr 
named rafter Bukcberc : V, v. Wtlunowitl* op. nit. 2 h 72 tt, May 
Demuralo* prliajM have brought the name of the gad wiili him ? 

** IV. Schulte* ZGLEN. odd. 21(1 ; (i, Devoto, Studi Eiruxtfn 
H, 2*13 f. ; S. P. Cort§en ? op. cit. 177 ; IT. v. IVilamowitz* Hcsiodo* 
hrgn on vv. 580. 

V. $dbmda*inm&T f Birmk* Fmhgttch* \Z% L 

11 Qp. F* Mali, Gnorwn 0, 842. 

k: II. LluTinmirstrom, S'fudi Elruaribi 5. 373* 87i5 f. 

**U. v. Wilamrrwit*. B. Gl d. Ildlm. 1 ( n T, 

* J W. Scbtdzc, 7MLEN- 47 ; P. Kretschmer. f, d. GtaftlU 

4, A’prrcch* iiti | 1£. Norden P .4%fntMjm>rj 232 f. 

** P. Krttsclmitr, F«/*rAn/f Bamberger 89 f. 

iS On the lllyrinn dement aj intermediary In the eonying over 
of Iran- words from <jreck T compute now IL Krahc-, /m%. Fontth* 
54, 117 f_ 

“ L. Molten r Arch. /. Rtligwnxw rw. 29* 33 f. 

* f Author, . IttA*/, ^9. 22 f. 

Ty P + Krotichrocr, ■- d, Gtwh* d %rk*h- Sprachc 28Q t \ A- v- 

HUuncnlluih Hr.lychstmL 12 f, 

t* On wluil follows. cp- W r Jaeger, Aniikc tind /iowiiinOfmjn 21 f. 


NOTES TO CHAFTEE IV 

1 See above* p. 14 t 

1 On what follows cp. Author, „4rch, /, IbrhgUmtwUt* 27, 43 f. ; 

nr. *3 f, 

1 Arbtoph, Lpsfefr* p. 19- 
1 U, v. YVilojiiuwitx, i>. CJ. d. JlcWcrt. 1. 200 f, 

4 Rw. di JttnL 34* H. 

* Utottu J9 P 48 f, ]S|y attempt to prove the rxiikm x of Mnmfii 

hr for* I he period of literature hus recently been rpieationed by CJ. 
Paijqik^lh La ptciwtoria ddla poe^to Rt?numa m L But m tisr oiwc of 
the v^fsc quoted by GtlHui* at least, I would huh! to my virw. Pic 
author caprrsly drato ttuit the itself ^ifKid in Ehr Mimaki 

MhLrimi (4, 5*0}. Hie eviiirncc is valuable enough! anrl it iA up to 
us le^ra from it about the rhomcteT and content of the work- 
We rmiit m*i lake !htr other cioura urn! impute value ur lack of value 
to this uniuijjcachuhlr witncf« on the ground of genrml c<in^itkrratiofi!i. 

T E. Tiling. Mtfkr JL^iTWTfi 23 L ; Autlior P TAf. A3, 

* hi. Schri/L 4. 409 L 

* Author, TA1 . 18. 2U f. 

Author, TJf. 1X3 IL 

** dr/f % pi H ; cp- F. M« -^TsehmiiU. iJrifr* c. 

CAroa^f. d. ■ffniJiS. iPipufmafirfl +1 ; S. Fem, //UJoWn 4 r 08 f. 
lt F. Leo, Glitch, d . IAI, 77 n. i, 

*■ Sec above, p. 122, 

v* Author, Arch. /. 29, 2U*; EjpocArn I. SI n> 87, 
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11 Author, TM. 121, 

14 Author h Epochm IJ. 245 f. ( where iJcmoubtriitaoEi In drtnlJ i* 
at. tempted* 

]t Ftrisi&tia tteUa pOf.ria Rarntwo : III)! rp, nl-io Jv, Kupp, 

GvtL Gel -4*15 mu. 177 t 
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“ P. Kreischmrr. op. eft, 214, 221 : U. v. Wilamoifib, OP- cit. 
1, 140 n. Jt. 

11 F, Snlrnsen. Uetmn 48, 2H7 f.; Walde~Pokornv, op. cit. 323. 
Otherwise V. Frith Itr!. indog. Farsth. 22. 3<Ml t. s fc, BaUsen), Dirt. 
Aymot. dr to langur gr. 301. 

11 F. So!(Men, tlrrme* 46, 237 f. : WnWe-Fokomy, on, cil. 833. 

" KUinasiat. Fotnth. i. 1, 1ST. 

lJ L, M alien, ✓irrfc, Jahrb. 1014. 238 n. 30. 

11 W. P Otto, op, dt 2001. 

lt How due Ike meaning of ' choke, drown ’ h <o tiint of * kill ’ 
(or which one thinks lint in Hie case of a IjcmhI of prey like the wolf! 
h ilitiwti by (he transition of meaning from ‘ kill 1 to ■ choke, throttle * 

(I ihrn t,. " ilenvin "1, In [.Iltin O'rqir ; rp. VV. Schulze. NB.-i W. 
323 f. = KLGchrtfl. 134 f. ; W, lmmisch, KWn. .VHit, lift f. 
” Etriichr. Vaxfryit imn H. 7. 1006; Setaruder.Nchrinf, Realtor, 
d. indog. Atiniuniskdt 1, Hi, 

" J have lurch able to avail myself at this point of the help of J. 
Wdnneiltt. 

11 Ffjst. Eiytnot. Wonerb. d. got. Sptnrhr* 154, 2ti, vjn. 

“ J* Grimm. Druttrhr f,Tvtttm. 2 (1H26), 62, no. ©24; F. Ksnft- 
mnnii, Beirr. s. Gctch. d. dtutochm Spr. 16, 173 j Kalk-Turri, Watt- 
srft/r!; d grrmtm. SjTmthnnhf il f.; cp, jj. J^jgt, ofJi S n ; 
W»Mi*'Pokiimy, op. cit, 1, 273 , 

,r K. v. Amim, fVmnrfr. d. gertfuin, Rtehu 1 337 : J, Grimm. LAvurkr 
Hecbhaitrrlumer 7n» I .; It. Schroder. Lrhtl,. d. drutu-h. Rtthugr* rk,* ©I. 
t\ Kirtwiimtr, Einllg. 526 f„ 267 I.. 27t - Ghttu V> *7» * K 
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Braifruiiuru Grundy F 513, 531, 500 : N. JokL Rtiiifr .r, tf. ( 

4 P 41 ; A. v. HluFTiriittuil, Inrkrg. portth* Hi. ITQ &* J 75 : A, Mayef, 
Ghlta 21, 

11 El. Kimhc, Zerifc. nUUhjr. ft rttmtnnam. IB3. 

11 Wulfk-Pokomy, op + dt, 1, OSfh 

“ EL Kruhr, L>k falknmlhfr. g&gr* Namm Sti! P, Kic!wtk»* 

Gfotfa 22, 102. 

*» G + Meyer, IHpjnnbg. FFfcrtertu d r ulinm. Sptseht 222. 

#T Ttaiid ik la ftrrmatum cbi ramposes 171 ; on the festival 
/TfTi> ? rFrtk% cp* L?. v. Wilumnwitst, GtiteL Itektenwg* 2. 230. 

** £4rin*«ta/. f'MurJh. L I r 10; Gtathi -1. 241. 

“The literal is t»U*cted in (ML !48t; cp, i*i*o 0. Gnippe, 
Znlwhr. J. alifrJbiruniJL IVffiefttfflE 30, 70. 

T * G. GiancBi, CuJW f mffj rfrWo Gredo 53 f- 

*' On thi L meaning af nam#^ of similar format loft. U. v r Wild* 
raowitz, /X GL d. Hrtlrn I. +47. 

■* 0. Grtrppo* Gtirth* ,1lyJft. 1380 n. 2: on no epithet uf Ar*^ u 
tfnfAos or ^■rv^JtK>-p that L to say; ‘ throttler p or * wolf \ cottc^udinc 
to ZrOs cp^ F. TFillrr v* GiftTtDgen, Hrrmcs 40 fc 154 f■ ; F. 

Solid urn* op. cJ t. 2ft®, 

Tt Wi F. Otto, op. «t. 2054 f, 2050 t : the objections of IVissowa 
iUuKdR* 211J have not fnu-cwkd in convincing me. 

Ti ^Enming t RE, 13 s 2403. 

T ' Lvkophron 1254 (Timolol mi B. Hchni, Philol Httppl 24, % 23. 
n L\ V, WrtflmowtU H Op. ciL I. 147: ft AM* to Aeadiyttk* Hit* 700. 
" Author* GG, *48 f. 

* A. Sdnrcgter, Ritm. (7mA. 4. 2*5 n. 31 e W. F.OUo* op. df, M#Tl. 

** w. f. otto, op. eft. soai r., son. 
w W. F* Otto. op. dt 2073. 

11 P. SCrcl^dmier, Einttg. 214; (Mt the Iranian ddm, Dvtiar, ^ 
FI. JacobBdlin, j4r£cr ti. f r ^roJfnnrti 151L 

•MV* Schulz; ZGLBW 2U2 f.: G. Hcrtilg in CXI 8^17; K. 

Udftl«r t >;tecniini?(. L 81 n. 1 ; E. Hrmiami, 

Fmcfr. 4it p 

*» G. Wbaow», KiiKcl/f' 145. 

"F, KrdachnKTr Gfotin 14. mg. 

“ «. Wissofrt, Jrfi p. t, 2003 f. ; Otto T /XA r - &, 1033 t ; on 

Sorimtii until Stnuosn ifuri t S, P. Cbrtm, Glotfn IS* W f.; F. 
RRb< Hrih, FU, 204 T At*h< /. RtUgianmka, m t 221 n. 4, 

“ RE. G h 3055. 

,f [u the rotiowin^ wrcUon I fim tnifnhtctl to W. F. Otto for sevrrttl 

sugprstinnd, 

*• The curlier MterthUr ij» eolfcctcd by Tor in TAf. 59 t. 104. We 
(mint sow add Mttl 45 r pL Lilt 

■■ C* IVj^owa, RuKdR* 1U7 u, e P 223 o. 2 : SV fc ridiuJtc. Mi LBS* 

Di> OtyUrT Griethuitundi 87. \\» an authority Hum Jftcob 

Burfkhanlt (GrirdV Fi iih u r$t*ch . 2 + IF.) has ft^ignrd lo this mrLk-xt 
\ip> m na regunl^ its cwullnl tutturr T tht gemt! lif MeFamorphoscs thnl 
!at^ r income *o popular. Even if many example of trarinfomuition 
were in^ r rni^fi Ihtrr. in principle* ;it lenst. hb view IsiIh tin murk. 
Kof some UitcmiLih^ now A. ALfbhk. ,4rtfA. Anz. 1931, J198 L 

«: Op, dt. 37 L : op, H Keen, Fflrfr. If rrrW l®2ft-2®, 6- 
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** Author. TM. 50 t 

ta U. v> WflamtEWlti, J/rrmr.i :>*„ flit. 

Pi fiG- ®£t whcrt other vvulenec i$ i|uottd. Ntc* 18^£„ JW: 
rwtiie hipnrrafra on nn Ivlrusciin oiqooho* of Yuld. 

* fl W- SdiiiLw, jffJJUiW. ST-A ei. 1 } : !\ Kf< Einfrf, i, if, 

4 h/rt insert** I* fl, 10T. 

14 Aulhor, 4 f., 2? f. 

II it certainly jpJI in the sium? form, if Mimca, the mol her of 
Fount!* io the Rouum Lruditnnii i* idunritiE-d -with CilCtf. Op her* 
we iiow U r Tabclinj!, Maitr Lamm m n. 2. [n oilier cn«e* K i« k>< 
Nwmiiui pres*rvFty vLiItiftbfe evtrfennr, without iiiliciy us where he 
foutul ft: e|P. V . v H WWamnwil * h i/. f/J. ft Jhflnr. i. 2 * 1 ?. 

” W t Fk Otto. op. ctt. 2Q« t 
11 VV. F. CJtto h np. Ht. "JiJoS. 

1S * Cp- G. WLuutvu, RuKdft 1 2 hit 
141 Wcntal, HK. i, «o^ + 

1,1 A. Fink* £2. 5U b AT j th Krtn, Orphcm 28 : cp, F. Hcrfitel in 
Q + Kem. op. cit- IG. 

1,14 A. v> BLllJinniltI iqJ. np. cif. $$ + 

»* Butcp. l\v, Wihimoivita. /feUniut DUkL 1 + 242 n, I ; nml nnnin. 
F. PftMcr. 22t# t f* 

141 Ttir t^ulcnc? In A + Stifiwrglcr, op* nit. l ¥ 2L3. 
l “ P- KreUchmcr. Efnf, <, rf. OnelL d. ^irreA, Sprwte 2m t - t A. v. 
Bhuiu nthiiL op, cut. 4'£ f* The f-atnaiTitinoji mx’m to have ftveiled 
a null of Odyisew!* on :Lliac^ (Loku mri: t; + Kuro. 4rftfc> Am 
IOT1* £06. 


lM JfrirtarAr AUtrlumxktU £4. 

141 Rom 3/tfAaL* a. :$twj. 

*7. ;V ^r,.l r r , /tk . HI. 2lBf. ; (J. W'ramm, AwJ&R* <HJ, 

. Sehtnhh CfrtacA. LlYrraAo/jfe.wJj. i. h 2£q u. jj = U ta v VVitn- 

mow!!*, ifarmtv :ti. in I. 

G. Clnelli, op. HL 52 : O. v, WiLuttcwlt*. Dir Uu it «. Wwner 


n, Thrtl Virgil rmt. on vAlunb|t‘ umrlt-nl Iradltkmi. hiw rewntlo 
bwn Khnm. in one «prci»i m,r by G. Q. tlitflioU. W. ;t4S. ‘ 
H, Krulii. /ifr MlfttutUffr. nrvgr, Xante* inti f. 

* 7 ■ °P- Hi Xordfn. .if^viihunti'n 2021 

111 F> KntHhw, np. oit. 

/* K«t^l,inrr. AMtlcAr. towing Si) f.; A, v. Blumtnfhul, 
ihf I^ni tn, r^/. Mk; tv Sordfn. op. ril 2T3 f. 

"J Wr Bnuttf 1, liBT n. 3P; a Krnhc, Ltxik. 

IWh«i onm Ifttj ^f^r. A'omen 0], Ids. 

11 * heii ttlmve p. 4l>. 

>■' /JrtWrnnfM^. Ann,™ SO, W Zrti.rA^ /. Or/ snrt m^«. 

13, I * n. ;$. 
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NOTES TO chaftes n 

1 0» the connexion of Southern Italy vriili Ktrurin in gencraL we 
now K. CiwcseWp JCJid 26, 437 f. 

* Chi Roitir nihL i hr Tftfrjulus: G, Fa&qiMb* Prcivtorid tklki pbt tia 
Iftmwui 6.7 f. - Suota Antohgia iwitf, :t t 

1 F. Pmilv-n, .Tnfi'&e *. UQ f* 

1 Author, Arch* /* M^hmieui* 20, 20 t 

1 Author* TM, l£l. Furtlur fnfutmutioii in l'iLrttir K MyihttL 
Lr^ik, S, 2494 f. 

* A not^bte parallel is quoted by A* ALfoldi in Arch* An^ llPftlp 2lHt: 
the emitfruiiti, %oa w lh* PicrnicM, are room at (hr VHHHjpifkrr. 

f J. JUtidi* Forma ftaiiac, Rrgm 1* 1, 1, 162 f.; %. 10 r 

I K, Lehmann-1rtIrlje u, Antike 7. 14 f. 

* W. F\ Otto, Bcr raroju. Grist u. die irrt*frr/# tie* OActi» 1 *2f. 

lH On the !ir^[nnlnf^s of plafitlc tirt rn Scaly* #« U. An tonic Hip, 
ZFSJl. E023* Gut 

II IV. Helbig* Butt, ddt inai. is7»p 76 ft, law* wmpp&trd thciri K 
Itfi-mihr they were ni-uml in rtLrthenmin- vr$$ckp to the me'red 
treasures of tilt Ytf«tnH P hidden in Mioia. 

11 K I^ltt, Arch. /. nctigfanmd**. 24, ^ f, 

■* KL Jjktte, op. cH. 246, 

14 E. Tabdiogp ilfuCcr 0 f 

l4 C KckIi, Gitfltmmhrimti im nlsn\ I kiMiti T3 f M fttf t 
11 E. lik'kelp ,Dtr fthram tiiAtea&rgriJf 37 f 

IT W* Wfedr, Arch* An: 10^ 123 f.: K. Km-itniuti*, Aft A. /« 
32, 3d t 

On what follows rp, I . Dcnbnrr H /frjn, Aft//. Mfl-7* IT f. 

11 A ptdemk s^airisl pmvkmu ck-w* U not po^dblc here, 
ft Fmnk K. Brown, Jffln. jlmrrJe. .iccrf. ffomr If, 67 i | A. 
Boethius, frnowxui n + 300 f* 

A, Boethius, op, clt. 5flrt, * 

11 Pitiir^ Mtm Lint. 13. IWG; F, v, l>ohn, Ifrd. Etwberkdt l, 
412. 

*> G. Q. GipiLoli, TSmir Btrutca ph LXXY-LXXYI. 

14 G- Q- tiif!liiHI, ^p. dt. pi IJtV'I, 

4 Mi. Q. GffliolL np, tit. pi r^Vli LXVI11, 

* DmsaU-GfcSfotl, Arif Etfuara 102* ii|r. E4 ; G. Q. GUUaH H op, rj|* 
pi CVS I I I p 

» F. Studnictkfl. .-IwIiAy 4, 177 f. 

T ' G- K ij r.'-i i ti, AniU:< (S.j f* 

** A- Kir^ipp LakeK Afim. /lutr/. _4iraii. Itosnr 12, 122 t 

*' A Kir?iupp l^ikr, up. fit, IPl f. ; A, B^lhius CTHUfflW », 2^6 f r 

11 On tlif inlet find* of Etruscan plastic art rm the \]&rge scale in 
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terracotta, Bee F. Foufstii. Antlkt 8, DO f .; G. A, M. HlchLrr. Bull. 

Metro?. Mm. mi. L-ti f. 

** G. del I a Scto. Mu$m delta Villa Giulia I, lilt. «7rt ; F. Wceae 
in W, HdbigV Fuhrtr* '853 f. 

11 Du«iti’Giptlki(i, op. ril, 157. %. m. 

** Author, RE, Jj. 1781. 1780; Studi c mntrriali di ttoria t trite 
Ttlig. 8* 151 r, 

11 A. KhHjip Lake. op. dt, 08 f.. 108 f, 

** A. Kinwpp (jikg, op. cit, 114 f. 

* T Craflauder. UK. 1A, 1015. « ope reeding Ibe views of Wi-sown, 
HhK<IH* 140, 

" M. Si. de Knasl. Ann. r itir Jmst. 1873, 153 f. j 1870, 514 f.; G. 
Gjovoimoni. Nte. 1012. 582 f. ; A. Kinopp Ukc, «p. -it. 127. 

11 *• Nradi, t'wff, H tirhurg 1025-8. 151 f. 

" P' Kntsdimfr, Ebillg. (. d. Altntumsxirs. I* 6, Hit, 

* U. v. Wibimivritz in V. ISoack. op. oft. 157 n. fl. 

" Aulhur, TM. Hi) f. 

** Nam. Forseh. 2, 45 L 
** Cp. Auihor, t!Q. S3, 

“ K* Ltluiuuui‘HurUtbc;n, Atillkd 7. 81 f. 

* l E. Talwling, Maitr Lanm. Chapter II nt tJie end. 

<! NuKdR 1 tin. 

* l Y. Mtssi j T*oltiiiidt, Si mil Kirn st hi 8. 5|}i f, 

■' 1 In author hr* given mi exlinustivc diacusgton of all Quest tons 

reJultng Uj tlirm io Ifetf <tU UejthifJilt 2, 72 f, 

e11 i-iuit follows, «e C. ICodi’* book. mentioned In u. vii. 

, ‘-'P* di. 2411 : hito the details, which are in part mucuuj- 

ute. I will not. enter. 

" G. Mnnciti. jV*c. i:>25, 11H; cp. author. Spot ien U. 208 f. 
A. DcgriL^i. Kir. rfijTf., Wifi. 274 1., doubt* .ilmhi r tiiw F=i>ti uir 
earlier <htm the Lapitolinc list of triumph*, but the recoil* that 
“ c a '^*,. p 5?y t ’ ™ Bn,i to be invalid on a closer view. The 
form i/iluriiit) is and remain* the earliest. Neither tluHco tl-'mt- 
Aamerf.} nor Wlyrim (Dc^no 0585) h n* old, rstiE t<i hav h mere 
tsri^irwU j tfe latter furthermore, a lenmrd tamititu/ whk-h 
ifiUtrniri* certainly mU To Unit Tub, Barb. nrmb Uiltoricti. 
nolMUuHeD, k n.trc ns*- n inn until t he «i%toai Is decked again. 
Piirthrr, \ rbutib\ us) ean only be n inift-wiitiTij: of tlir cin-rt-f? FVtnufi- 
^ "jjy is eurLirf than tii44t offered In its pine* by 

“ [numph. Cup L |u!i l-:ki4 find the Remnn Yt lin, cp, vy . 

A i, Sekt\p. st[»4> f.> A^nin, thr- u&sertign that the abduce of rlescciM 

3SJ ^vii r non ' BDnm|1 ^ inromet. Kiunk^ I1 F lVh F VII 
mmi \M hfiT.fi it : it is mining in VIII, bat fJir pieM is uf the etty 
or Kurnc. In rVa n in ^oin wonting, bnt the Ut step, in W iil fc 
™ ' hlla affwfa *dmimb|y wtlh the PWtl of Ufbbaglb, In ireiirtidp 
iJcswnt ^rnj, to vmtitrd in the pust-Anglin aim; ep. XVI, 

to \ihtdi \, XL XV. and pifhcip^ :Aku VI kiting FiimlJv, 
ttir ttjtofrtiim l.uii marble wan not ami for jn^ription:; iu tin t.t( 

BBe L" J ld f T r lUr !liLjLfki 11 n(rt iho pmetut; nf the 
eu> of Home but of Uie nrlghbqnrfiood of Urbkiudia. that waded 
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PSfaumm ; 2120a Rimini ; zlfio ; 2132 Rimini Rime of Sul In like 
tu 3131}* 

* J Tht details have been treated bv the author in Epochm H T 302 f. 
” H- DkK Bibgitln. Biaifrr 7 % 70 t 
11 LI, Bleb, op. ed, *7 £ r 104 £ 

f * Author, (JC. nn Etruscan mintfe— ep. W. 

Sditdzr. ZftLEX. 47a, and 15, Fksel jVawffl 4* gnedh* dJ?/**os fm 
Jtfriirfc Stl £ t U7- 

Ll1 M. P. Xikson. Dfe £duLte. 103$, 4m 

* T M. r. Nilsson* i/druxrd JJrr\ 2H, 1BSL 


NOTES TO CHAPTEB III 

* Author* KG. 13 t 

1 Author, t*G r i t On u form -,-f the name Hupj^ i d U> be Etrumui,. 
see M. IJuffn, A'fwtff EfrtifcJri 7, 451 f. ; K S, furl mu, Gfoffa 23 + 153, 

* M- HimuTUir*tNiiu h Etrutchi 5, 3BU f., htu with &omc prohn* 

biiity deduced Unas rfinittt m Etnuo&n name of the Dioscuri from 
the inscription on ti pnfcrni from Tarqubilh He bus himself empha¬ 
sised tin? fact that my interpretation of the name /Jiuiurruj fa imi 
thereby refuted {op, dt h 383 f.). Ell other cases., too p various form* 
of fiutms occur ; Mcrruriiw and farm*, Voir amis and jferkm#—ility 
ihow n certain independent: on llit part uf Lollujii under Etrmcnii 
iuBurncv. For this urea n mixed form of Etruscan und Lptim like 
Ditiiunm is aj probable n* ft ii lih|ioaiilikj for EtrUrht jnupGt, 1 low 
little wr cun count on hmgJe mime is shown by the fact I hat the 
son* of Zom in PeLipnun \%rtv culled inifa rwrfrx lub also among 
tfir Maralansh 

1 Author, €<1. 20 t 

I A* linetliius, Bull, dcftli i!udi mnliitrr. tfflll, 1 £i lfl3!£ B U, 
'*lt ; lttfck l-% l f. j Arkralogtika tiudier 6SSgfmdt HEM, Krm* 
priu* Guxtaf AdtdJ 13 £ : Bum* lim* liEl L - Alii tU« Cun*r. Sm* 
Mtwtt itomani 147 £ 

4 K. Mehter, f/nVcA.-irtlciFf, KiJfjinam, t, I IS f Oil the drsipTUl- 
tiuri nn t o,dores, rp. H ijufstiidt, Ayif^icj 1, Of £; p, Vander 
AI iiJill, Jfer gram -Ifa* m n. 71. 

f ori^mrj dr rffrrrj/^ Hmsh4 (1&2B} + 

' The proof offered hy Bayef, op- cj£. 477. for the prater ii^e of 
the cult at tlie Port* Tripcmina ii by no rneanj eonvinelng. I should 
prefer to abide by the older view." ■ 

4 RuKtiR' 272. 

14 Excepting, uf CdUrn;, the Grrek deities *>t thi^ curliest rulendor. 
Wr niipM uUn put it in the form. Mint the lock of a special jK^itjon 
iA common to tlnue ilc-itir t* with Hemdea. ThI* wmiEd indicate n 
very enrly date fur him, tou ; be would Ik rvni rxirIJrr than the cull 
of .Jiitumu nnd the whiinli already to imply such a 

(pccLul portion fhr the foreign eulU, axid thowi mgard for a tocred 
butmdary of the city* 

II F. Bayi t, op. cft> 473; ep. 20ff, 3V- J 4, 

III Ou the Homan Dioscuri, cp, H* LJaeaer, A:/. ..Yefrfi/jPea 4 t 312, 

11 J?er #ro*s* *41tir {1&30}. 

14 IV- S Oito, £>, Ciotfcr /^rTAr/icafcfuhr f ri ?ul In tlie iarne wuy 
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the npptlbt iufi of A to# Utitixuf* fallouts U> Aito AiAfeq <i‘. Yonder 
Mfihl], op* dt, ID)* 

** Anther. Gff, aa f. 

£JP- , ‘ it - Oito f.; ep. U. Tobelinp, Afvrfw /.untw 49 57 f. 

Tto: 1 to'bon dement ' in lit, altitude hi religion Ini* Ix-i-n 
ijt'f Tile d wnrlliy of ft iprfint finmgmpli by Iim bitijniiplit-r. 

nutliljiK h ru.Mi perverse than tn deny to Wtadctlinftmi 
imy religion ftt ai h as lute lately been durn-. V* regard* Apollo* If l 
am not very smtth tnj^tnfccn,, :i re Cere nee lo tiir iUiiminiiline and 
ecjinmrots of J*'_ Judi ttVinckHmrmn II, |« 50) writ ^lilt 

lit nf n^ m 


Tli. A*hby* Jaitm. 


«1 t ; op. D. M. 


wlai Mkm* w W. F» Otiu, Ih> G6ttet Griedtmtandt IB f. 
i lir sentence# that I have written an the llutiiiiic gutls nte hImi Ih w 1 ) 
ntl UU fiimmlntlfHlT 

" ^ v - **’■ Olto, f) - eumy. GdU u. *1 H'cMtii tit* Osfow US t 
* u Author. lVtli alt firxrhicttte S, 70 f. 

11 Author, Spochcn I, in f. 

” J - Front, Mr»i. Airier, .lent/. Amur . 5 , 711 f 

Huihj. .svuj. may. im r. 

11 Author, GG. 40 L 
’* Aaltuir. GG, 71, 

E - Kfjrocinaun. Initttu ,k Momlttrht. 14, 

HotiinAun, Antikr 11, asti. 

m r' im * f ’ : ft1Jthc,r ' ShM * f 

" 'V K“*W Lnhc, op. eit, 100, 

It'wT 1 * 1 ** GG ^ * 1 ” n lJiHIW WGl 4,31; 00 Uimii Hi.’, 

'* *?* ^ *y d W J** tollimn, -er GG. 130 r. *|*he BaedtfcdM also 
> "™“ ; iL «** 

Cwi•*’»*», (. Ik, gllmr liunl. «, , w h ,l„pii. B mill 
mtd: cp, O* V n WBamovtfte, D. GL d, Helfcn i ;iu n i 
WlisnwB, :1& f.; mi ihi: relation at tlit cult af Diin^a 

<JCI Ihr V^ntmr t<> That nt Axkfal. HOT 6^- 

I J Aiiiliiir, GG. 1ST t 

Jl >*- P- Nibsofi, jRtfibtfj/ £.tr r .Zltf, li*;m 
^ Autfcmr. bf;. 143 f, 

II 5iL P. Xibsfliig up, tit. ^i;o, 

11 G. U ih.Hr.wn, H iKdU* ’JS5 t 

c " LacJ lur "‘, if! iht «wt remind Of the 1 ir c ^, 1 t^]u> 

Cuinp^^iMi ; ritrrrtirr. Itn#;. fa/„ fhimn, |, 77 f. 

“ Auitoir, 'i'J/, ina f. 14 a 

, u ” ““‘ i/f •■ s M r = * W. (Am. Jirito. n’p. ., 

“ Hrmte* 10. litit £ 

i J S^S£1S '7?' *“£ lM lK rcUIlled - n« 'Hbjuttrhve pi 

fif 1 " fJ - B ’ Uljfalalu > St^-Schmak. 

„ ^ 5®«W «*»e Would nirTC*|H,n,i Uw 10,10, 

In'tieiierVllinf * d“«. nut rgo trruptum tif/i t veto. 

S£Z" , -^L B -tSsr a -° p - * *"■* aw °« =■«•—n- 
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“ MM*. Mus. 41. 1 t = KL Sehrifi, 8. 

** E, FnienJeel, 1 forme* fii ( 857 f. ; uuUeot p Gtntta lh. 24 f ; TJf, 

!ft ft. & 

11 Pttsh ito*j jrngw. [Pjrtx) p 22* tr ift$ 1.. Mitieia. ffotcks- 
rtf hi wfld K-'-nUmsctt 37fl ; K. Latte, AreJd 107, 

4 * Bfidwlflf had adduced the Lymiitau Inscription IC, V | t 1155. 
which* aft rt whs placed nn a stoin: scut ami mentioned ft niave* he 
interpreted in the tf;U.^ of the iitr of Tarractflft, Quite a clifftniit 
interpretat mb u given Uy W* Kolbc. The monument re, both in 
point n| language and content, far too Kitt!«■ explained in \*t Used 
with advantage In any eoniirsion* 

11 On this question, rp. II. Usenet, Ht Srheifl* 4„ 356 f. - L. Wenger, 
Iter km tig* Statui dtt tom. Rwhtxwix*. W f. j E- Brueii. Tinfoil and 
Scrlgeritf, Einlg. IX. 

* f Op. rit. IO0.fi 

** Pstoti'IlickB, ImtripRtm* of Ctot nr, SO- 

11 l’p, P. Hunt, Ptauim' Humm MO (v. 008 } ? W, v. Wllitnnjwite, 

IL (71 d, teV/fro. 2, 31P iL. 5 j again A. v. Hhum!ut tmi. Ktio 2T P 2 n 7. 

h A'frn/reeAl 458 f. : cp. F. v. Wu€Jf8* D, Atyluttm L <t, 

piaUmacrzeit 2116 f. 

« RuKdR* 4T4 n. 3. 

11 Cp + author* Epochs I* I4t f.; IFrflt ate tteickichte 2. 7 i. Adytum 
in the nhrine of Yirsia is presupposed by the story of the Diuiwr of 
the prut:tor Scmptoiiius Aseliio, Appkxt. fr + dr- l, 54. We should 
nl hi & mention tbr/cnwn/utf fcTf ; U. Ntotn* Hal LondHfci/f 2. 1. 4U4* 
"Oil liicfu aft description of tlie hay lain, cp. FJor. L 1 ; Ovfd^ 
Fast. :t* 481 ; Vergil Am, 8* MS- 

** fin the asylum of Rtmiulu*. ep»J. B- Carter, MtftkoL Lei. 4, 184 £- 
Jordan, Toprtgr* it Korn- 1*2, lITfi; Th, hlDimnwo. op. nt. 

4S0 ; Klo«rnberg. HR. LA, 10011 f. ; A. Sdiwcgier. Rfmtr (foxcK i. 
404 f. ; Stengel, KE. a, 1885; R v. ^ l#ss # op, til. tu n, 20ft- 
44 t p. LI. V* ITdnmnwita, AriittittU* and Athen m 2 s 50 ; author, 
Ep&ehcn i, 13). 

11 f/dhjgr ai/i A J oi lift; cp. ML 

* 7 ll v, Wilunstm iTi, /firtfl/.i 2*2 r 2Mi f H| t ; Atechylas. Irdrr- 
prmtiantn yj f.; J, H&debcookf finaaioii 0, 574. 

M S. Frrrf, jVof^nnd iitther*htg. 4. UH f ; {'. v. Wlktnowitx^ SRAU\ 
1027. 155 f s K. Lnite* Arch, /, RiUgiatmcfilt- 26. 41; Gnomon tl 
+11 ii, I* 

** IL LuttOp op. rit. 48. 

ift J. tliucbiock, Uritatu WirtfichefU and GtseUwtyrfUgttch. m t. 
lS Thr tenrf,, it fo true, It mn new L '^irih identical with the limn 
who ]l;.i..-. sought an Asylum. But the Ixmfa te the wider ccoeeption* 
inehtdin^ the dovAia (P. v. Wo™;* op + dt t T5). It denoted Uvr 
rr^ort to a saeied ijxiL of my kind, whether that L* the hmrth of a 
foftiigti friend or a shrine. The right of utsylimi. on the othrr hand, 
represenLi only a upeoiai ^o that n i4 pemd&iJhle to adduce the 
imturc of live hcfrrkj to explain it. 

** U, v, Wiljuttow'iLf'.t op, cit. 170. 

41 F. ijeOp <?ese/i^ tf, nJui. Lit* 1 T Ml n- I ; cp- Sehanr-Hnfttu** Gcsch. 
d, rows. Lit t\ UHL 

** O, Jpjm. llrt. SdchA. Akatl. I847 r 414 t; Pir.Uer-Kuhtrt. CnV^A. 
MyOcf, I. 254 f. ; ^S ehlgCr, Lrrih, i. 8181; t*iius7.>TfikT. 
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I1K. (ft. 2384 r. this view, thiii Uwi in Servltu !>nti n.tern tu 

Delphic hero himself, u nt onn- refuted by Hie cwutrat); W. 
Ifnmcrwrahr T £>„ Jfuffe u. Alf/fhcn I, 2.2. 

* 4 H. i T sener p Gotfrrriamen 1 13 L \ on two occurrences of the form 
ep. ih JuhUp Op. dt, 417- 
Si fil Ukuc?, Sintjiulitti££n 77* 

” O. Jehu, op. eit. 4gg f. ? O, Grrapc, 6WA. Afj//Ad, 010 f, p 1203 ; 
l^rrller-Rdbe rt T «p, till- l, 254 ;■ author, GG* 148 t 
4t O. J«hii f fl|>. dt+ *23* 

H P, KrcUchmef* ff&rfimiaf. Farrrfc. i t 1, 14 f. 

' ri L '. v. Wi 3 mil a wit/, I>. UL iL Hrlhu. 3, 147 n. 2 . 
rs no the following, see W. F. Otto, J*£\ 0 P f. P 2W* f. ; fTirvur 
SVud. :iS T 350 f. 

TS W F F. or to, ftE, a, 2050 f, 

f 1 An Haul* Jfrfajiger cfairA. ri d7u>i- 310, 257 f. ; !*, Ditiati, Rfttdfc* 
del Line. 24* 340 L ; L. MuLtcn, A rck. Juk r&. 103-1, 133 u 30 ; vp. 
2M n. 4. 
f 4 TM. 30 £. 

71 F. W«gre, Kfruafe. Ma/enei' pL LX IT. 

ft F. Uiin&tb opH dt 542; author. JW. 104. 

77 O. AVlsaowa, JfcjJvdH 1 237 u. 7. 

Ti G. Wibanwa, op. dt* 237* 

71 Tin law pa^Hcd Jit a later date into the Ia^h of the Twelve Table* : 
rp. Th. MiirEinuten. Kwn. FVrjtrA. I, 0@i n, 52. 

M A wooden *Uituc In itojnr of the second century beftm I’hiisl 
should not Birpriie u* after the ratal moent Imds its Font|»ll and 
llrmihineiuu |SV. TVi-biisin, Gnojnort 7, SHSI1- due rttprwzca 

lummvM Ttginar Livy 27, 27, 12, En the procession of 207 E.C. 

11 LL Wih^wa, JiiiKdJ?* 2Stts; G. ImihumsIl /lia Ifornl Zeifwerufr 3S> 
11 G. WisAowB, op- dl- 2*1^- 

^ K, rSauer f Ifnlcn. =. Dnnt. if T«lr* {F^nkf. i>*«. 1030) 22. I'lic 
[lrjthr thfti wt have i|imhnt further kdiows llmi later times diverged! 
from the oae of usyiimi in the l orlksl periud. Thu tm mu eumucK 
tin- in doubt. U bass nlwav m be™ *t;en that the fully developed 
itoimm law iLnik up im uufriendJv nUiturle to thU in^ntutieo. “the 
*a *o he mi tight, not to much in any mdioiml peculiarity. Sss in 
the flirt that the Interfereiicr with ttkf regular t-unne saf puuMuntittt p 
which the ojntnitn ^netunry involved, wtu butuul to come intu bupdes* 
with tin: tvgtnnuLg of ryitemetie developnu-nt of the idea 
..f low fF. v. Woe*s, op. dL 1l2 h 170^ Bpvdirn f B Un f,) r ft i* 
inipuftaul naalijie that, on the Gmk side, too, hints of a wimilnr 
utlitudf In the right Cf asyltmi mtt {autluir, A7u> 2t3S f s 

rp, >. Lunn, /frrtmui fil P *144 n k 
• 4 Author, WrU ah Gwhicku 2 . inf, 

“ Author, GG. in*, 

** Indug- Famk* Li, l#5 f, 

« Bcr. Riryer. inm llzft 1 ; IL Fin*\ t Gexsh. J. 

5/rrarAtvur. Ll + 5, 4 P fll f, 

I Emd lung ftlaec written what duiiila In the text* when 1 saw 
15 &k\ " l the iiU’WitnneK e x picked a dmiliii goesa i7f£\ 

- ii, WuKdri* 41 ; II. U«cner r RAdn, Mu*» Sfl p go, 

^ G. Wiucuwa* i*}h ^it. *|. 254: afthW. 2 P 2084. 
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11 The rtttiVfttJim* of H. Payne at Pemdiorn, near Corinth. bate 
revealed a temple with three * odlne \ with a Imim: for the enlt-imagc 
in th'r central L odln r ; G< Karo ft-rn] h flic Etraitcmi temple {.irrA. 
Ara. 1031, 255). 

11 On the Mldwil]g k cj*, 11. y, WibimDwiiz, FnuiuroR 71. 

Bl l~ r v. WilurntWlK*. Vit. TO, 

11 l’, v. Wllaimjwita* np* dL 73 f. 

11 Cp. author, GG\ ; TM- 25 f 
Bfl i. Jitt^broak, up, dt, 274. 
i: Old father, RE. 13, 1838. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IV 

1 F. Ihimatah \s^* I89G P MU E. 100 f-: R. MilL 

11* 157 E What follow* in rmihdy based on the work of IE Kvdi, 
wj *0 nlJfi-ve e 5 me tlcceH.v to tiie material that he hftn collected. i p, 
P. Studiiiraka* _-f 4. 107. 

1 H. Ki«;h. 3, 400. 

1 On what / '!hwn T exmspairr author* Of. [U\ f. ; Epurken 3 , 120 E; 
ffsft ah GwehtehK 2, TO E 

* T5L \W L Againat Ibis, m K. Latte* SSmi Kri\ e, r^m. Siaattr. 
74 ft. 2, but compare the note that folluY*4. 

1 Author. Stud* r nrrafrnaJi d* rtorin rfrffr r dig. B p )£$ f, : cp, R + 
Thumeysrn, GMla 2| p Tf iS F. KreUchuirr, GbrtUi 21 p IM; E 
Vetter, /Wotoi 23 , 188 ; A + v. IlhiriLriitluij. I tufa#, tfmcA. 5 - 1 , list ; 
J- H- UofiTitmn, Md 25, 110. 

* A, del In Seta, Mtixrv di viUa Giulia I r 253, 230* 303 {. 

1 T3/, 05 f.: for a new attempt to explain the name, see U, v> Wlla* 
mowit*, D. 1*1 tL HdUn. ) t lim f.; but mm edwi tL 34G* 

v Thus I>rmrf er-Ccivs nppearn hj + nurse 1 or 4 foslcr-moflter T 
(*diMtan, 'Afipd' jun tike (Mean inw:ripHgn of V^imne. Anri-n Ferenmi, 
too. may belong to Lbe same context; the jiticrept ler iki* 

interpretation hm friilnl l*p convince me. As n further pnrtxllrl we 
um\ mention the tfoddc^ who ua in Aemr in Sirilv 

beside the Huitet or r>/d fftthSt ; (l 1 . r»rvj, _\*i% ISHtfJ, 327 f,; ep, 
JHOt, 4 T*2 f* ; V. %, Wihimowttz* Pindarm Itr*£ p. l * U. 6'h d. l/rIA:L 
3* 243 n. l j Of Kenii Ittlig. d . GifceA. 3. 130; qp- also Th. ^"etter. 
GtifUa LMl p 57 t)* 

* Tbnl the foimdation of the temj.de of Mcrntriu% lui wtli, followed 
on the ground of the Si by] line Hooka (I «-■ Wisaowa, RuKttH* 304; 
ep. CU. Hi ii. 4) h n mens gia.vi, Tbr kJiuk in tJw lecU^Urnium \d 
30n no more proves introtitirtinn by the orBcte for tb ia god tlian il 
doe* for Dmmii Ilrjettir» md Nfjitunuji; the le^t wj p m tfereuhiu 
see ms to have beau known in Rome even before 405. 

** TjU. 3-k In the A«x>oot of the history of Ajistodenms of Cyme* 
mythical ui Li ii ^ilutijjdh^r nuJ. Hr^t. 3 gi E fj, Xenocntm become* 
priestess of Demeter lifter the death of the tyrant. ,ts early ax tile 
rtitl of the ^i^Ui eeutyryi thrttp a cult <if the goiliW^ wuuiil hast- 
radstod thi n -a fact of impurtanef- not nn|;. far tbr earlier adoptlun 
of Oren-Deiutter, hut nbn for the triad tert> p Uber and UWru in 
partictiliLr, Id the Carthagioiun cull of Dcmcter the prie^teg^es were 
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likewise Greek* z Tiautfaa In Dk*kw. 14 . 77 . 5 ■ ep P | ! , v, Wlliwiiufrlt*, 
op* tii* % asr n. i, 

1S U* V. Wjluiuiwitz, op. eit. 2* 283 f. 

11 W. R Otlu, - 4 reft, /. lltligiotisti uu_ 12 , 543 f„ 

“JfrJ&Ot* 51* a06f_; crp. filao TM. 17. 

11 G, Wi^dVA. BiiEdK* 50 n. 2. 

** ^ «lwo author, H>|f a£a GascAifferc 2, 78 f. 

■* Compare my narrative In HE, 8A, 'Jm 1 f. 

IY On the tpii slkiifc ihf ihLs 1 hiiitu* 1 hm and in the Mlotring ftcctkm, 
compare : author, ifyodun I T I5H f : (fVli alt Grtchiehit 2, 8d & : 
M. R Nllsioa, A F iu^ i, if. ^ttrrUmwwrUi, H* 4. till j OU LiL-Ztg, 
103S, 101 ; U* v- Wibinowitz* op. uit* 2. 8U3, 335; G. PasqnaR 
flR. cit. 81 L; itir/ SrcMLt Ryhtf^> .4 wit. ^IrdL lilJTi, 100f. 

On a simitar phenomenon in Spaim tji H author, Epochm II, 182 L 
^ The question* whether on the Greek ttide, too K a similar inter* 
ruption can be observed could only I*- «ttlrd by u more extetufrt 
inquiry'. 

11 Mrdkr. /. dt. Ahcrtum m. 223 f. 

^ C. Moral milder, Norik Tidmkrift for SptQgtrikmkap J p 85 L; 
M- Hmnmnnl mm H Sfudirr i nardiak Jifobgi 20 ; >V. Krause, Gpoftrin 
7 P 4&B f. ; II- An 1 t Memtto. if. Hunenkdr 85 f.; until L»r P WVft u& 
GmhirMt 3 P 114 f. 

11 R Me^T^thcnirft, . Irrh. 45. 82 r ; A. Ktimpf, Cinf. i, d 

/IKrrfumwfB, J1 A a, 81. 

e malerinH Hi tf&r vif itilte rtHgicmi 4, t w ; _4f/i dfcf / 
C^LpfJf*<a rtruwo 117 L- Alb 23, 117 L 

11 P- l>ueut| p ffiMlnria tf ¥ 7. 22 f. *■* But cp. Ji>M ub GW5. 2. 
88 f* 


M BanUmdt, Gri«A. Kuttm#c*eh. 1, IT] : cp. IJ. v. YVJWu. 
will, op r eit. 2, H-t. 

’MV. Hclby, Uetrnct 40, 106 t .; F. Wwgc. j<«*. JiiArA 24, 140; 
author, <i{i. 20; cp. (lLki J. HanchrnPk. (iritch. tYitUehafia «, Geieli- 
fthajlsgtuch. 70. 

“ A, a. HI no it'n th nt Die tgui in. Tafrfn lift t. 

" *• WisMwn, ItuKdti* 2fi8 i cp. author* ML 17 t 
Sl the Adii Lamuxt. ep* L. v + Wtlamouiii, op. cjt. 1. lira n. i F 
IVeinl^lic alunmnemtprr Erutus and tho Fenmia or Cocculus him! 
tla- fflf* CntziUa [GG. 170 f. ; Epwhm t. 'Ml). Enr appetite 
comintjit, !icc Ui v, Wilumcwit/, np. cit. I. 142. 

» U. v, WilamowiU. Grit.-b. Vmktitui ;t« n, i ; <j. Pawn mil. 
op. olt. 74- , 

m f. Ixv. Uneh. d, tom. Lit. I, 13a. 

11 . Ift'A, Juhrb. 24. IHI f. 

” v ; l T'‘ ,frT mturn Vm 05 r.; rwiwiuui. op. m, s:u. 

Ml-Jhi. 3 p. iji! (tpdtXDjrt^) ; <rp, K iKtLfrp, .'iionn drltn 

P niffij ^ r<lrt£ ! *■ 474 r - : UurniJinik, 12uw, u . die grief),. U'r li 

(PMluf. i«ppj. 27. 1), 40. * 

« iSh"r' rw V-V U ‘ Y ' WUMaowit *- «■ ^ UtUa*. >. a»7. 

U.Kruhe. Gktla Id, 14M t„ 2«7f.; author, 

" A. v. Uliuucuthd. Uesyehrluitirn lo f 
M Author, EjHidirn l, 174 t 
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Tbsi\r ijie r*\um\ right* mT -ail eltizrtis were nt tlrft only nominal 
iE another story. 

“ F, Len, Gr*rJi. tL rftm. Lit \ ¥ ir. 

41 G. Wlssorwa, Jiti/idlf* 274 ; J. Bawl, L*$ Qfigint* dr riiercuU 
R&TJWiti ~ kH f. ’ G P Bride, Dir Kulisalzungen drr rtfm. PmtificK* 1 £f)„ 

4t Jftpi- FprscA, 2* 43 f. 

JT l'p, also I£ StmsHhiirger, Conmdtn ordinum [Frank/* Diss* 
Itifil \ 4 f.. 125 ; U. v. WHamnwiti, op, cit., S. 4tiB ik 1; unjustified 
doubts in 1 y. SkiiriL Zwei rchQ-poIii. Megriffc 1U2 t ; rtinuiiiM of the 
sihiini 1 : Mm* dmet, Acad, ffamr 6, 55 L 

44 Fr Mimzcr. Hi at k Adtttpnrt* 83 f. ■ hit that, Xumirm. ChfxmiAt 
1#37 Bpccsid Congress number). 

46 For the litw dating, cp, tL Mattingly, Joiim, Rnm, Stud. I02&, 
Ifl f ; II- Mattingly nrnl E. S. G. RubUmm. TAe dul* */ ihr Il&mun 
denakm, Pttmtd, Writ. Acad. XVin; _4mer. .foam. PhiloL 38 r 224 f. 

4 * K, Lotte, thimmm 7, 121 n, 2, ha* brrii (he last u> riiftctw itw. 
form bf the name. For the mention of &n ■ ■nrllcr shrine r-rfrri irr&rin 
{PJtoJufs ft, A, 20. Irt). up. A. RurtnlL IteltBft d*f iijwri 11317, 573 f. 

4T H. i Eontog, & IFijtidprAi-Uiifi^rJi va*t E’/ndbuniJ 5-1, 1 M_ 

w I*. Ocuboer^ A'cwr .foArfr, ft, USA ; author, GG. 25. On the 
mrinrxtort of AKklrpioa with up ring and simhe, ep. R. llmog w up. 
cit. 112 f. ; the raun- connexion occurs tot the Diouuzi, to whose 
cult Juittmn belong*: G(L sn>f. 

IP K. Latte. op. eit. 121 n_ 2. 

^ K. Latte, op. cit. JlOf. ; It, op. dt, 38 f. Pnusniiing, 

3 r 28, fl f,, rejHJrtii w eontrmjjoraiy hunsiilutioii of n (iratldi^diiinif, 
which pointji lo eon^iclrnilde similiuity with the course of the Roman. 
Jn the hi-dory of tbc Aidqlhnn of Ccmtith, whirh ndiuilly goes hark 
Into Ihe sixth century, a new era begin* rtith Hie yenr ^38 : G. 
Karo. Arch, Anz. 1032, 135. 

41 IL Wiicken, -fitraudn- dcr Gr&sxt 2St'2. On the impartnnoc of 
the time-bminiiiirvp rp + author, Kjmhm I, 20^ f.; II, TSf. ; !!>K 
ffi» Gt&hMtls 'i. sm f, 

41 IL nL L. Slbifffin. Blatter &l L; G. Wu»v» 4 HuKdK* 00 f. 

41 L : . v. WiluiTKJwhx, op. dt T L. 3211 f. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER V 

1 (hi the ^u[np<wi| ymr uf ini nHliiHiob, 105 ft.C*# cp< F- Miiiiz^rr. 
RE. IA, 1^73 j Gunman Vl r 1143 , 

1 L. Maltfn, Rhm. Mitt . iW, 3t0, 3li44 f. 

1 S, Ruceoiii. 3fiLwt Cbpiftffai f. T En this cant ext tirlnn^i 
ttbo the Bwrophaguii of Heipio fLu-batna, ^7iii^h dates to the second 
century jue. and ntlil vlin^n Ktriniciin inilui:iice; P. 

Ephcm l ifrtfOTtfftmmi F. 10 f. 

* F Molx, -4l/d»if« taw, E! 1 ivltrniek, f>i> ifrri Tnnpel rim 

Worum i/oh'Cjrrit/p^ M f., 4W f. ^ ep. alsiK L BDethiiia. Ghoamn s*. 238. 

4 K. Mrisii r, Gn>rA,-hiJHti# Eigmmim. I r 78 L t dll. 

* C. ddiorluA, Rtim. Stud. 7 t v I® fL; ep + EL Sahwciib, Mr*Mkrm&p- 
fer b. d. Orvtr.htn u, Rfimem 143 r. For a aiip^^d rep resent a Lion of 
the iomAw, cp, K- ICcrbljh .4reA, .-Inz 1V3I, 51$—I do not Iktd it 
contindng. 
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7 But L'p. F. Leffer, Zntm Problem d ForuMrinadtrifi (Klin Ktih 
37h Iff n. % 

* Phiutin^ im Plautus 17B f P 

* C* ftuqmtJj, Stiuli rtruschi l* 201 t ; cp, Pogine mm rtravagmli 
di IIB filwtvg+r 171) ft 

On wfaut follows. op. autlini %TM- if, ; op. nbo E. DkliL fZAcin- 
Mu*. 240 ft 

11 On lb tuuiir of Proserpina, mm TM, Iff t r Dit k U is. vrrIJ known, 
is si direct The iden of the wealth of the clitjioim* deities 

tvtw w kVrijirnol in Hontt, too, Ennlm*. Ill Mu- IphL^nia (fr. 202 
IlilitMMik), renders llic x&tQmrir . . . js*ul of the urtj;m*i 

by : ^lif/urtnrrti'rrF? £frfto h ri P.s Morif* fArsnwn fiWu/f ni ; cp. Su_ Fntenkol, 
op* di, 181 ; E. Tabdlntf* Mater Lamm 4s ft 

11 [ regard the attempt at explanation in Sh \V destock, Common 
12* tlSH. Li iuftl &a un^itiivfhtrtrjrf a* the chief tine* whEch hr flLcu&je* 
lit GttMa 21 p 4A f. 

ia TIik Miuniw-ar^mmU of L. Bunli USiutii Etr. iUU). vmte a% 
they are in tbunmdvoa, have got iuotrM if* luukhtg me ttmici In 
my view. Above *11. I mmM dWrvL' that the - ' «::e nf mv mrgUiTieOt. 
that j m.-** ifiUtKlllrtlon from the (i mem* riluj mu*I not l>r *t Iribnui 
to the pontifical ^mus not to a* affected thereby ; op. V, w YVIlmm>- 
irjt*. Op. oil. ir IW7. and unlhur, 1. 2;52 p, Ifll-2. 

31 R FronM, t>p dt. S8& ft. :Ri ft 
Sk 1 . Wlbkrn. op. dt, 2U2. 

11 VVV NhOLiltl niyft however* dispute the furt Huai thtr rofuuUjttUjfi 
of the eniflta* pTolimnuin to the reception of a new emit (the fudi 
Tartu riftft for exampley could only take place by a deem of tin- 
senate, Kvvn so, the Until tsme of the comEUtaliou (elmrarlcr mkl 
expression of Uw! rul^ irimdntd k* Ik ton- nutiiile tile ttunpctcuoa of 
the Hcrnatt. 

11 l J or n further mir^. rp. i >. Weinteieh* f?rtrrf/irtdA’i?n H , Sdbm'datr2. 
11 Aulliar. fill. 64 n. i. 
lf R FT&iTikeJ. %>p. oil. 14A* f, 

t;. Wl^rnwa, HtiKiM * -Mki it, 4 ; II. traltl«l P /*r |fe C'l/LVe 8H. 
11 M- Gdter, FNfef, rtn. f* 

11 R. JJrllrrm K, /Mkiiiiif. llttul&i in Lntium 2 S 174 f. 

11 R jR^m, Miff. Ml. 74 f* 

11 K KeTe nyi. Arch. J. HriigirniMrcits HU, 2T1 L ; J. Carrotsino, 
LfA ptfUrmpjtitUriiif ik io Porfe 3fcy>i,w Iflfl f* 

« Author, TAf. 4 f. 

F_ fiudiclrr, ATL AVJ’xri/f- 'J , 412 r W. SdmJ^ . Kl. SchrifL 302. 
tf R ^Vcege, frrJ]. .?o/irf>, 24, 101 t* 129, pi. VIL 

R N-irdrii. VP 171 t; K. KcKott. HtrmcM Off, 211 f, ; 

iV( i i ii.. 

fl i,. H.tK.lti 1 ;liij ;* ; HU. ;t. )07ij. '[t, e fli , ltrT 

h Inti-iprcl^l ew ) , nr-r jj.lna hv t-L falrtit, jwrmhrr*- 

XatftUi IV, | , 6UO; i-,. t,L-riiim1t. Alfh, Zl£. 8, J Mi f. ; I._ », FflTBrU 
t'kt Cull vf Iht iJrtfk SlutJi ;i, |.L XI. 

'■ it, hirilxni, ,Vm, 1086, 37fif„ :t7» f. 

» c, WtHMlua. /fMifilft* .Km r. 

lJ ;\ 11 I Imr, T,W, 132 (, On ] Jr meter ajid tlir 1 ilnctytii* ’ 

rp, H. t, lot s o. Kew», Qtj>*cu.i 5 *; U, v! 

\V llamowii.K* op. eit^ | p 27U. 
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B!l /ML /. IMigitmm-Ux* W, 271 f., 2S4 f 

*■ Ai we shall hiive to £u deeply into the ^ of the B^^hnnull^ 
at this point and Liter, we must briefly- define out attitude to the 
most recent researi b uti Oh ‘■object. I believe that the u&*±iy <4 
E% Frarokttl ( Ihrmti 07* 350 f.) hus twcci rt Riled hv J. Kell (>>p. 
Hi. fift. 300 f,j and «\L OIrer (a|lu dt 7i, 27* f*)* With equftl ptt 
ci$m, however, must I refund Grficr'.-t mm view* uf thi numd^Hc 
insertion of tile rtifKnl in Livy* I i^inntit lutre my dtnibu m 

detail, but muHt imply (hi ini oirl tlint ul least the account of the 
n*c of the Eucrlnjniihan mystota and iknr sulwetiu-rui ifcg^ncrution 
(ft, ft* -14, B) Li excellent, and I* confirmed l*y arrlmjculogleal: evidence. 
M* P. Mbson . Lif, 1035, 491) has already reminded us of 
the picture uti a wine (,4rm, driT frttL LM5 pi. M) and of IU ttifttftft- 
ilies* Hull uj*ree wet I with the practice* thrown In the Uctli of thr 
Earchae. Diiirmin, the mother of P. Arbutius* who initiate* him 
nmotig the nut-ehiir', Jm_«. \*rcn identified by R. Pjtrilami (iVir. 1630, 
JVRl) *n the in*cripttan of Utr Talk ArfcwU, which shows this woman 
lv> part ici pirn! in a cull <if Lcreh-Uemt'tcr. which In itu-elf jm?Luf,% to 
South Italy Hiid Study. We hi util not, then, he disposed to ultavk 
thi* particular part nf thr nalTatavr of Livy. 

31 It HeK&cn*tcm T IL heUmisL tot f., 162. 

** F. i'um^nt. />iV oriental. Religimum* ftlfl fl, nr, ~2d a 
73 Ki Huhde. Pspehe* ' 2. 374 ti„ ft. 

44 Dh.f, 4L Pont, .dread. Rom. df urthtol I k 158 f. 

4i Man. Line. !T2. 57ft f. 

<0 L‘- v r WlbUdowlHi Norditm* Stein* 14 1 
* 1 .^fixrfi Hut. dr ft hi- efrasr. 7, OS ti. 2. 

11 A. Voglfcmo and b\ turnout, .4jn#r. Joatn, Atfk* 215 t 
41 Cp. Sacra tsdm in SC, rft Baechtmalibm : B + Fraenkcb op, cit. 
&7 r tm 

11 Here w* need only ■ urn lion L* Curling Die pamprian&th* 
Wand materiel 343 f. \ M. B Leber* At eh. Jtihrh, 4ft* 29ft f 
11 A- Alqiuri. £« villa 4ei mUlm 103. 

u F. ileBservefunM^ Stud* t mntcriidi tfi rftrtia dr He reiigioni 5. 
23? U- v. WlLimuwiias* f*. 67. d. Ife/lni, 2 f fts7, 

CT G. Bonding lli. Co wipe radio dt r tori a rkiF or ft eltuwea t Roman a 
173 f. t fig. Ift3i Q. ftijtUofl, Art* rfnrtnt CC:«XCt 2 
11 G. Wiaaown^ JfiiA'dii E ft 1ft , .if Lr.rit 2* 2798 f : Mar- 
Sou h, AB, lft 933 f. 

« W. F. OUo, RR. 3, 23tl f. 

iB r. v* ^VslQruovritx* op. cit. i, 20 f, 

11 Msttwdbi op* dt. uftfi. ‘ 3 * But cp. r. Ktiodbw tlnowsn 4. hu-j. 
11 6«cA. rf. rorfl. 1* 7ft. 

M K. Frarnkef. /fK. A h upp|L 5, OUi. 

11 F, Weeflv. LtmAk. MaLrrei pL LX II I f r $ F. McMflCtioLmidt, ^rci 
JoAr^ 45, 82 f. 

11 tmr. 24 pi. Iir-IV. 

14 K. Fteiel, JVfiwirn def grteeh, Mytho# im Btrugk. 4ii t 
41 E. Rnmn. / Hftrri drilr« *tmr rtnuehe l. US 6 
14 Proofs in mitt* MtjthuL Lrxik. ft, 334 f. ; G- GifiHdU r <7*^4 r 
rnrii drWn tfflgnu Gtenti 182 f.* 201 . f,, 20 m, 

t". KmUcLfiu r P A’i»d. L 4. f-mrA, 4. ifr#<rA T ^pr^rA/ 2K0 f. j vp> 
A. v. BlurricntlmJ, /f^ycAif*id + 42 L 
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B * Feinted out to me by K_ Krrfnyi (cp„ ApaUoti 132 tl- Fvttturr 
information, of a rcumikable character,, oo the Etrnwac Odysseus in 
Mp/AoJ, lejri^. -i, Of. 

*■ It RiuiLchi'Bi-tnilincHL f«J. lift; G'q0Jiurrj 10. 75. 

< l Cp. C T Itnikuvflnn r Ifwrrwwyytu 60 P 37 J f + I only \mov* Us#- tt»y 
of G, II. Piylii* if pruitutfo jftgH minaif tft Q. £10110 (PoW- Vnu?. (Uitot. 
ufel jhhto srworf str . IV* vol. V), from the summary of its con lent* in 
ifunrfim* JahmlNT. ik, iV7 f, 

« U + v WilumowIte, HdUniiL Dichtg. ft p lift f.; E- EMUcwtoiiw 
Pfitfr/iTt/i K- /Efififupfdn 52 T, On the acrae or the rtreiun in the 
prelude in Ihr Ait id, cp, now Iht d|*Diu*inn by H. Hencr P fhirttVcrt* 
Jataesfrrt 255, 114 f, 4 who tfives a^lh'mI survey of the materia] recently 
added ('Ffcwfifi Cbmtil. I, 10) and the whnk lift-rat ore relative to it* 
11 E. Rritzen&tEin, op. dL J58 £, 

14 Jv Rfiftzcnitrirhli op. cil - 41 (, 

** Eitn. poe*. rdl CXLYU n_ 2. 

p Op. cit. Hf, 

*• Op + 1-st 1, 10-1 f, ; ep H itbn K* It- itau nafdn, rip. eiL 77 11- 2. 

11 I 1 ’, i^o, ojo HI. 1, lfl4 11 * I ; E- llcitzenstcm, up. ait. 07 f. 

Ia V. Leo, op. Hi. i P i(H 0 . 2 ; E, Rcitxeuirtrm* njK i4t- til. 64 L 

Tl E. Heitr^nttein, op. ciL 00. 

Tl E. Heitftcnstrm, op. rit. 6*1. GU. 

II That Ennius uti*l CnlHiiiacftiiii tepfeM-m two mutually exclusive 
warlfls 1 have shown in KpcM-Arn II F 142 f, 

t4 Vflhieli in ft, 15. 

41 Many account* were given of (he pfevkiou births of Pytlu^orm* ; 
Cp. E- RoMe f Fttfrh*'* 417 f. 

rt On II ir 1 1 %'U Lflj£rttruniL of Soulli |fjilv L crp^ 1L t* WllomowJta, 
Jttfil* 2, 82 f. 

Tl \Y. i.Viifl.1. 11*28. 117 n, ft r 

III Cp. i‘* ^Ycepr in n. Welnielehf Tr/*A tridekaii iiuhr $ India 1 120. 

A. PurtwMfi^ler* Amtikt Grmmm ti F f.; the other Kilernttm 

Isj rpiot^i in 3 , Sittdi t nmitrinli di tlnria deilij rrfigiam 

5, 26 n. 

11 W. Nestle. Pfiifol, Sup pi. iJiij f, ; F. Lro, <ip, cit. t, 2IW* n* 1. 

“ r. v. WifaiwiwiU, TcM$tsth_ rf. Lytiktr 24 h j IE DW^ 

1 orjwirnfiirr 1 I„ ItiO £ j W. Criincri. |ieemr?i 47, 402 1.; F. 1^7, 

Op. cat. l h 2f>l ft; F. Jacoby, 'TArc^tttt :i8 r. 

B1 A. OklCTiclL, AVJfirpn 132; F. Ixo, op. rit. 2(Ml f, ; cjk also A, 

FiniwsiJi^lrf, op. tit. 260 il 2. 

*' F. Jueoby, w, rit SQ. 

11 A- Jlirtcrich, <ip. cR. 128 L 
11 It NffnJen* op. c*i. fti f, 

K It Nonkn. cijj, cit, 21 n. i|, 

11 A. t>iclcrtch + op. dL pp. 132 f., Imu aliown rhat Lhia trm3ilfpn 
wav not mlcmrptfd, even in later limes. 

" K ‘ HdlivnsUln, up. oil, urt ; M iVihlcni, FrWje/irs/l If. Htitzen* 
■tan 100 n. ft, 

11 On llw origin of the eottecplinh r-ti, l T . v. Wlbtticnriix, />. f/f. ft 

WeWrn. 2, 53a. 

«Cnnt|ia ra l wills Hu; by It. Banter, f iem's 

bnmnhm SetpimU i&tkrifirn d Kjytiigjbr^tr CrVL Gfstlhfh. 0) 180. 
#l M. Pohkmt, up, dt. 101. 
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« I toiler, tip, ciL 140* 

4i H, Border, op, elt, HI. 
pl It. Harder* up. di. 138 f. 

II E. Norderc, op. pit* It t ; A. Dlclcrich, Op* dt* IS3 & 

** E, N'ofdef*. op, dt. 21 ft. 3, 

« W. i\ Ottov IS. 

•* E* NcndcO. op, dt. 16 f. 

" Hi Lottier. Bn- P/™ in nitthriKL Kuntf <AW H&rf rArbtf. 
DmkmiUtr N. F. IS) 4G f.: U- ndltttn4lein + irtmi&chf Ertmwtga- 
mgritriiim 227 f, 

199 Op. dt. 3. 20ft L ; ep. H Lother, op. dt* 2S, 

I, 1 Op, cit. -I, 237 f. : .1. Curropm** op, <?il r 100 f. There will be 

found the refereticv* tlmt wc omit here, 

Munier, Km. AdtkptfTL 155 f. 
li> E. Bmtrl, FJWW. TP. 35ft f. 

191 R. Harder, QccIIhx Lticujmz HP L 

’* 4 IL GmiUot 4r ruilt de Cjffck 38 f. 

3 04 tin the rctipjiiiin, eov A. RcefUlftf, Gumnain 8, 2BP f. 

** G. Wiasowa, kitKdR* 04. 

IM H. I.nlllnt, up, cil. II f, : 1L Diels.. Step!lift. mtL tM r ini f : 
E* Nunfen. op. t:lL 321 ; E_ Kumemtiun. fltwmtm 0* 286. That hi-: 
Hikiiir Idi'Li wa h already at work at the rereptkm of Venus Erycina 
trim been ihowu by L. Vat ten, ArrJir /. ffel^ounrm. 26. S3. 

,<r> Only from the time of Ctaudui* was tJir a citizen and, 

UsmfbrVp wot n c unroll; *;p + J< Cmcopinn, Aft'/a^ej ilWA. rl if Mr/,, 
1023, 154 r, 2,17 r. ; G. Calza. // i.tfonVi 0 H 221 f. 

119 G. Wtssowa, RuKdH 1 64, 313; H, GmUJoT. op. dt. 60. 

III G. Wi&iDwa, RuKdU* 456 n T 2 . El. GnilJut, op. dt, S3 t 

in Qp m ms, 

ll * IMltniwt. MyktrrimreHg.* EDI f, 252 j ep. dMi U, v, Wilamo- 
wlt*, P/oto 2, S3 lu 1* 

114 1‘- v. Wilameidt*, f/crrnn :vi p (1311; O, iminhdu du* ffom* 
16 f. 

tli W- Schubart, AmtL Hrrirhfc n, rf + fv»pj^*annmh 37. IK6 f. : 
IMSt'. 1211 : W, Srholwirt. Aira/, i. i/. P*WtU*k>S+ 1552, 

119 ft. Reitzenjitejn, /. IP, lei f. ; U, Wlloken* 

■rtmft* /, Fvptftunrirj* ft, 113 t; l T , v + WUnnsowItii Plain 2, S3. Ois 
thr new of Cfcboriua (Kom- StutL 21 f.) F aeeordin^ to wbicli it wo* 
M. AemiEuH Lepldin* who lived from J itH ^nwnttia in Alexandrui t-.s 
nuardiau raf the dLiidmit of PhUopntor, who In Rome at pontifex 
iMXhnua put into effect the regiiliLtiona flint hml flJr4s#dv toft tested 
in Egypt, «e A. D. Nock. Ctos. /feT=. 3S, IU5 t! E VV. Kn>R + AW 
Jahrb, V 336; E. Fnutikcl. Uftmes 6T # 3S6 n. J Cp. ulso VI, Roa- 
IhjvIjcP, /foh/ 3S f +l 112 , H. v. VV Jlutio wit r, B, GL ti. ffttiw* 

2, 377 ; H. fierier, Ik Priapo 26 m 1 ; \\\ Sdmbori, Iter Alt# fteirm 
3.7, 2, lt> n, 1 ; II. I feichdheim* BMxitm* JaiArr.^er, 230. 23U; W, W. 
Tam, HtltenW. diil* Ml 

J, t F^ t'umaint, op. olt* 71- 

iu s v VV Tom. op. dt. SH> f. 

*^R Itritxenilein, Iltitenitf, MyitltTfeHrelig** HR f, 

(; Mr*eh, OV-frA. d. .didoAiojfmpAir I, I3H U 
llJ Cp. G. Wksowii t KuEAlO SiJ n, 2- 
IL Gmillnt, op. cit. H5 L 
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1,1 H, OtuiiluE, op T eft. DB f. 

ial II. GnxUlrft, op. cat. HXJ; F. Ounont, op, eft-, SI. 

111 Op* dt. 312* 

Iy Cp. F. Cumont, op. nil. '*20 n. 50, 

- ,s H. Rrit/^nateb, up. eft, 10$ p. ^ 

111 M. Roetovtieff, J/yikr ilrily 4^, IJtf*. 

WifefHjwn, RnKdR* 21? n. 1. 

Jte Op, ck* I4& 

141 Op. eft, 101 f.* 1 HI T ; ep. Djo ( hhsIiis 52: + 2 f rtful ^ Pfaeiikfl, 
qp. eft. 371 f. 

,ia K Hi ftzcitaU lit, o|i, cil. llfl J cp. nl *0 C* V* WillLmiFwtbtt 
67. d. //rWert. i% m. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER J 

1 Fundamental principle* in F. Memradyntdi, ftlB- Afifl. tti. 74 f. 
Oil frencot'ii from the cemetrty of TaiqiiinEK »hw lost, fobeh trm* 
represented on flic dm riot of I tons. This ailta Lo mind flic unit of 

SfapiD winter in |ti>Tnr. and Crftniffciy tM cidl rtlpplkd the model 
for tkr B'if.y of j i til 3 n to KtrurLi <!■. vlts^r r^ekmldt. Studi e m -iteritih 
rti tiimtj rtf Nr rtiigimi ft. 31). 

; For pictorial nrt + ep< A. Hiunpf. KiaL L d< AttfrtiwnrwUa, ♦!* t 

1 F. U*o, GwA, rt. rom, fAt. }, 1^3+ 

1 h. Mtinier* /n d*ig. fVr/rrft. 2tk i>u t 

»G. Wtreow* ItuKdR* 294 a. 4. 

* J flntefrid H Cott FFr^ 1912. iJS4£ f. ; SI, Rukird, iWittiurn, 

Phi It. I* f. ; rp* sU^i J&wJot, atfhM y dr Ditto* IX. 

T Not only the eudtk-^ Bom* ht rytlf f but otiimiliy /town arterua, 
ulrcmiJv sipjMmrs in Republican tiniE*. R. Rr ittftmutVkn {imu, Eth- 
210 f.j hm llR&dV rnphilfd out Himir evEiltpcc ftJT the 
belief in the etc mil > of 1 hi: Hl>% FjiMmt thou uny uf b« rvidi-m> b 
Ihe Hymn <d Mriiimn tu Uomr (,!-dn Stub. 1 + p. 312 H,; *m U. cp. 
IV. v. WuLunt>witz + T iifiofftro* Firm T1 n. 1 : E. Noritem 4*^*0* 
'/VtfuA I whefr we trtul l nrivnr M <rrf-iJXt^ 3 piymTft; Ahur 
orH idorri rrAr^furieie o^flj 1 dpj^; Here, lu^jh, Uic Et ret 

step i* Inker? by tfie pTovtnciflJft ^ there ia nothing to miggrut 
.Hi siuitlrtft T or iran cither. On the type of IWmi. *p. J r W, Crons, 
f offiiki L. CurtiUM 217 El 

* Q> Rr^enbOgettj Gnnmttn 3* 234. !i:W; Licfers I k 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XI 

1 tv. WiLnmowitz, ZX f7f. d. ZMftti. 2, 223 f 

1 Fp + m>iT 0. Rt^trttbbgeiv t«4im M a to whom? description of the 
n^r ttc may refer. 

1 Fm the EUimipn, msprrstUCo i* -omf thing fun djim eft tally dint met 
from triiT reUfi.-j. OdgJtmiJy it dentiied tiuiiiu>g cl* ihuii a state 
iifmbi-iy : ep, \\ V. 0«n, trfh. / 12. f. 

' IIYitata/r ^ 3 V 277 f, 

E F. MiliiiuT. T -Xddb/im7. iid. 414 f + 

1 F, Mttnifcr, op. crrU =>Sw t; G. WhiKucn, RuitdR* 70 ; Th- MfPTnm- 
* 11 . Rum* Stautsr. 2\ 24 f. 

* 3Iarquattit-Wi^>wu h ftfwtinrTiwrttufig 3*. 2WI1- f. 

1 O. Rcgvnlwgeiii to* 

* f T , Eyco. op. dt. l f 322. 
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We oannot enter hem into the diverge lit interp relation of the 
verse* (which nrc realty deriaiw in the revive 5 ) in E Friedlilniler, 
Iltmte* fir 13 t T and Q T Rcgrn%! rt ( fip. dL 71 f. t b tbot would 

trrqiure » dose investigation- We will only mid one short comment 

on Hie prologue to the whuie work* thni to far ^tnu tn ha\^ escaped 
nol itv. r 

Again oiid ngaln we niti estabUili in Lucre ting how strong v thr 

tradition til form* of reUgioiM IniigLiiige Iiavr inlSitenttd hh d if lion_ 

»n? con even see Ituw he deliberately lias iteourw to them to tend 
additional nesdvrth-B «ml dignity to hk in t , nr arnefe 

«isf tbe influence or religious wrt cun be detected. The dcacriptfem 
J« 1, ta r.. u to be tmrtenrtood in the sense that Mur leans back on 
the Iwivfn of the goddes* (rtiieii ); looting up to her from below 
(nupirirfli), he turns tin gaj* oc her with bowed brad (iettH emit* 
rr^fa: Venus mart, then, be conceived «s siuinc 

beside him. The *Uw*Ute of ltd* group irrnin.k t» of another 
ituiii Ihr sculptor n art, the group of Dionysus and Ariadne. It 
ni«ta us on the fh-scoe* of the Hull of the Mysteries of the Villa 
Deni iinfi uls,. on works of minor art ; the work, iLon, m, on i rn - 
fKirtani one (ML Birtx-r, JrrA. Jnkrit. *02*. ani - L. furtius I) 
li 0namitt* rvmjttii* 36£iJ. 

11 K. Tulnrlinpr, A/nirr Lnrum If) t, AM L 

11 K. TteinWrit. Pvtrkhiuox 4tW f. 

" n 1 ' itl 1 * a4s f ’' h,!t pp-hla» J.Stromc,.Swmnntn ius 33 £ 

hw Form "■ d hrUtnitL SptmhphiUwtphh 40 f. 

V .. o ,wr,: tnke <u-count Of snob Uolatcd prcdeetmnn 

" Somnusp. Leo,op ott. t ,5 <>. Itegejibogen, op. dt. «>. 

.Vi.m [ ■ 80 Sf.f kuKdHi 7-J. u. 1; Hermit 

thl S^Ll' Krrt “ “ i ™ the sources of 

1 he nr cl ion, tee II. Dahimimn, op, cit. 20 f, 

“ 11 iiahlmnnu, 0Jt . dt. JO f., 43 f.. 30 f, 

“ Jf- Dtr Fhiloaoph Seneca 2 t» nnd mile. 

Ct, Hi Ault, Die fCnHsatzurigen iter Pttntijice* 174, 

lOOtf®? P’ lden “ wm ** ,1>un,, ““WW iti W. KroJI, \rue Johrit, 

I!, 1 ! f, ’ uc ht, Aut}».,iin „n<i der andkt FH*<lcn*gfditnte 151 f 

° ul l|lr plentiful lite ral hit! uu ttw Fourth lidomie wc tirrej 

ZSTTJJ- *» «•*». w. wcU'R/wia 

urtrt Jem CM, P. Boll, Autla tjitaria edoga di Virgitio (Mrmor. 
eommtm. 11 '. ] !^:i ,tUe tUuaf di Kiaia morale delta R, -fr- 

eademia dt Ilakgna. set. 1). tom. V-VI1,10S0-23J - f.', i>(];t cr aim 

2 SL^ & - child: aTaJufjEJS 

?S. V,il Pwfty/»<iiWBW 1. mt.- t F. Kiingnrr. Item ce Ml, 
|5» , Ikon. Mat, 4 -j, .Hi ; H. tsduwlrwuldt, dui Hom-i Zrita.eude 70 ■ 
<»„! '| fCU nV i* Jf> f 1 ' 1 ^ "■ foro, Jtrttm. Ram, viud . 1032, ISIS f! 

Sllljldrwajdl luiPi jtlmtr ilII im:t u tit 4 ,. n n... __*__. « J . 
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J ’ 1,1 Munster, mm. AdtU/mrt, 33 £ 
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17 E. fkliif. Afkf, laitt* 577 f. - F. Leo. //intir-i lm 1 f. ; 

G_ JiicliBUJiiLii, Jfeue Johfto 102% 115 f; G. Ilohilc, IV ITrfJJL 
forma ft indnte 25 f. ; K. Etingner, fltrmt* #'2 r 12U f.; W. Wily, 
VcrpI L ; E Opptftnaim, Htrm** 117, SI *4 f. Our n^fire dot« noi 
permit ms to iJUirUHi Uttr idle mat ives lit detail, 

Jf W Schiiikvr.ilcit. Am How* tjtUnanA* 78 . 
u F. Klltigrti^Tp op. oil, J 07_ 
l# F. KJingnCr* op. pit, UlS t I4N. 

11 F. Kiinghrr himself dt*?4 not dray tills in principle (op. erL 
IH7 ; Cp- /ii? ftc+ .Ifif*. 45, 4U) h but ho draws tio oat) elusions h*tm it. 
11 F. Klingrir-r. op, dt. 138. 

11 The Lropurl-noi.i. of this may be cmpluriLitJ. by A brief reference 
trr the groupie ^ by Number? that Virgil so carefully observe*, On 
the two group*. rjf live in the beginning follow each tum- seven vem * 
(1 i—JTp Itt-SG}, which are rounded oK by Ml eighth (Iff, *0} that 
end* in a • inertia it. This again am firm* the inner relation of the 
tw«> quortfuti» to one another, In thr sequel the arrangement hi 
that the nine connected vetfcce Of Tityrutf (27-33J Tint! un exact 
tMtrrespomJcm^ of numbers in 30-&S. llnly the last vet* h rrdttn- 
taut, like those i|motions in verses 18 and 2G. It con turn.* the pro* 
noum^ntent Unit finally a&nteri them. 

IJ On the hurts af this connexion. *»T V, KMngDrr, op. dl tJj# u, 1. 
** F. Klingnrr. op. dt. 140 f. 

* Tbi> hakL* goml quite iiitlepcndenlJy of the qurrttuu u hr User 
in Bet, <i. t. Virgil himself is meant hy Tityrus or not (F. Leo, op. cit. 
Hi Gp Jachmimir op. rfi, llOb It w In mty cose out of the question 
that u personal Interpretation of our pttrin ^hokilil he. hinted at* 

17 F. Khn^ncr* (torn. Mitt. 4o. 4M ; V. v- Wilarnowitx. 1>. <Vl. rif. 
//eib, % 240, 

“ W. F. Otto, Frrgfjf 14 1 

M Excellently brought out Iry VV. Wily, op. dt. 04 f- Ji his* long 
tjeen recognused that tltc first Eclogue b distinguished from every¬ 
thing that rnighl lie regarded a* it* prteurwfa by the foot that in it 
for the Hnd tin;: jl historic*! p^rsou stands in the ccnlrf (G* Judin mnn, 
op. cst. 1)5 f. ; F, Kltmpaer. op. < i it, ml; ff^n. JfiVf. 15. IT f + ; 
1L OpiKrnumn, n.p r cit* 21-t f.y We June no ajm^c to enter inln live 
quotko of Btieb precursors We must leave it undecided whetJier 
the Daplittb Kd^igtie Is really daminiitc<l by Hu.- Jilra of thr gCH[-mati 
untl dttviour, or hy idt iu. of a quite dilT^mit order. We should Jwvc 
to misc thr general questinn + whether the *»n?h tor n single fundn- 
meMd form, exprr^utg ftodf with hicwaslug ^Isthiettien^ in the 
temporal succession of the Edopicfi, helps us hy itself to im under' 
rtanding uf I lie wbnb c4illei.lion of iidngtiPfl, In any esse* should 
wc not eonnder, in contrast to this formal method* a simple ucceph 
tmet' of tile collection a* a *erir* phi lined hy the poet 1 -May not 
various eiidrs of thr world of Virgil have found t Im^lr expression Iicrei 
mp that our Laak ki- not to bring them down to one cornrnnn dennraia- 
utar by a fomia) trcatjiient, hut to grajp them m tlwlr dcllbcrata 
variety ? 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER Ell 

1 <J. Gage. 5ML <f«fe-A. t! if/mrf. S3. 33 ft 
1 Din 5i* 10, 5. Th* Importance nf this journey ha* mm 
plated la a new Light by the w-cultad ^nidij-fHipyrixji y cp P Pup, fir. t 
ImI. X Hu. 1100; U. Wilrkcfi. Afch.t, IhipTjritfJf/tttfh. 9 y 254. 

1 Hrwntly, A- ItartaU ha* ckumeil lo have found iml rmly the 
Patnilnr Vest* fjtutlftflbk doubts In W. T«choau v trek* Anz- 1080* 
itfirty, lint the r.ite of the temple of Apoltn, to the antunui of 
1032 ! nuto the results of pome truth digging Lej the north-cost dimer 
of the Polo tine, tv lie re the torn pit Is usually placed ; I eftn farm no 
*UJT ] mi Lament Kin tlie rviitrhc*;* 

1 i; WfcsfiOWD, /fuJCtfR 1 ?*; I emmot jHmrm, think it rigtaft ugalul 
theevidence ofSuetanhn 81,1}ia plietib^tjudU ron earlier than 

tin yeiu 12 ii. c. Dio Capitis 54., IT. 12 (IS ulCl) speak* only of n 
ciip\ io^, in it of -l revfoum or nf n rejcctimi of susgticious portions. On 
Tibullus 2. j. 17 f-. imd Virgil, Am. 3. 72 ft, ir|h lln runtime expn-^ 
sitm■ of V. Leo, PhiloL f'Hitr*. 2, .1, 17 f.: E. Xordcxi in his cam- 
cuentavj* [43. 

1 G. E Riwto, BoJft Ctonm. 1033. 71 ft. Ilg, II ft 

1 A. Ktrailing, Phitat. ttafrm " 02 n. 3fL 

I O. I mini sell. fb-rm\ Zeitireridr. 3| ft 

* G. \Vcs4nvrn, JfvKcTR* -12, 203, Swh i Gft\ ifi* ft 
■ L, iloHtl', Arrh, /. HeUgttmAwms, 39, 87. 
sa A. Miiiurj, mstvriu 4, 32. 

41 of thk h vliifc to the iljflf tnurvl Rihtitier every tmjiTeiu- 

dk'fi't (iufunmition fttjm K. Kercnyip 

II L. Untteq, op, dt. 37. 

11 G, Wtoum, HuKUR* ti&k 

14 E owe this reference lo W, F. Otto; cp. nhu /?E. 8, IfllU; Ift v. 
Kientt, H’nrftr rmJ Suthm i32 ft 
11 G. Wfc*own, /faAVtff 3 200 n_ ■_!. 

Ji ttvidenrc in G. Wlsinwo. fiuKdJi 1 201 f. 

1T The addition* m pteriquf rmiur. *hott.s that Livy bad JjcfiTra 
hint a divergent view; 4** Wlsaown, ffiiLKrfM 20s" 

14 As lord of pmUienee. Apollo aPftours among the Ktniscons In Urn 
storyi Hmxl I P [ff7, hut ub>« u* god of healing: $6. On 

Apdktwul theS*ximJtern t iip, Festus p. IS8 ^! r mid C. Ciehotins, mm. 

Stud, SS ft 

u Th- Momnweti. Epfcm. 8. 2315 f-; u. Atifsfitz* 051 ft ; 

G. Gefctiwfft, 102ft 

fcl J. Vahkn, Gcjamm. Schriji. 2, 360 ft 
* s (hi Ibr ditto, qt. E. DkhJn Me rtt. Mu*. rilt» t 
” Cleero. dc maft rfear. 2. 72 ; GdUuf 4, ill j cp. W- F. OWu, Arrh. 
/. pi, 537 f., 5-k>. 

11 j* 1 ™* ™ th* two ckka vt Ibe hbu thul Jirt rendered in Greek 
by the words wnd ns K. Krrtei tuu puinted nut 

iByzanL-Neiifrifrti, Juhth ltl3! fc ftj, 

11 Jbe gkt of thought in Livy amount* to lliii, Ihat all rtttgiu b 
tlw5 Hert stood the tomplEa of 

the gods, here liie pric«t> imd their ariit. lirrv were ntored the 

™otod Wlth Wh " Ch ,DduTa MC of Rome mu todihsoluLly con- 


NOTES TO E*QOK IV 


m 


Once ajroiEi it b a contemporary event Hint Is fdJcelcd In the his¬ 
torical. It h remarkable that in Horace, too T only ei fr-w poems 
I w fi ? nr + ?n thr third Human Udr, ttlr Ootc of a I rails feigner uf I hr 
iilf of Home i- ^ari-kd, Only now the iifci w site is not Veii, hut 
Limit» 1o which, in (hr jtieneml view* Cm-mr thought ■ 4 triifi-iftrring 
the capital of 1.1 m Empire fSnti- h Ctuxur 7p, i; Nik- Dam** r- 
fVn-ff. 20], Hi r again, ^juiuL ftr+m the lip* of Juno the wanting 
ti e.iI to remove thr wn tluU mi rah i* Rustic mul llUm or lu rebuild thr 
waste site, agreement with Livy i* u> little uccwknlAl us that 

which we lirivr just ntcttiliured; 1 itul think, dr^jhu- the Rtttpiidimi 
nr Ilijinjtr (KammJ 202)., tluiL it reprr-snbi an iictaiil fact. 
iL lit. Momni^D, ftCri/i. SlauLwr.* 8, jh? f. 

* B CL E, Rizzo, ap. dt, 2S f. 

41 On the trxcav-otfom thtit have hern niutrrtoittn there* rp. It. 
Ru«i fitifWWrt H, 824 f. ; O, H re mid , vhwk ^fte, 1983* hid f. 

11 IL HodenifiiLdL Gfiomttn 2. 330. 

- fc W. Kntbe p .4 wj Hem* jSeifrctvrde S3 t 
»c;. Wteows. HuEdR* 7E. 
fi| .-Ipw /tow Jfefhsrcrufe 3 f + 

11 O. Irikinhdi. up. dt. 2!b 

ir See hIho L\ v. Wihimowitz, op. clL U. 2112 f, 

11 E. Hicktimann, Arrh m f m St* U^kmswim, 27 P *1f, 

11 li- Wiwowa, HuKdH* ■ EdJ Meyer* tUum** Altmatchk* 308 £ 

** L. Wenger, Zd^Ar. d. tfor /f..L 49. 320 £ 

* T U. V. WihuniiwUr. k np. dt. 2 P 420. 

** To Lhi* can tiow Ik 1 added the evidence of the copy of Antioch : 
Ham*ny^remrr¥!dn t Alia JMGL lib tih. 

41 U. v* Wihunowitx> I'orjr. M ^trfcarjg lu:L3-20.. Id? it. 0: i>, 6V, d 
thUm. 2. 328 n. 2. 

*'* Is ^iid t<» ftJite Into linked with o right of ^jylnrn {Di« 

L:i^Lii»di, ra. Sh whk !i ->f fipidoJiit ntd ImpdirtDXJE’t fur the i|ii;[itjon 
f4 lilf r vi-Jt-rji-.r cuf *nch ^ tight in Roinr. 

Bl Nut correct V. EJircnbcrg, Klift 10.-O.S. 

"See it, Hni:. r ,i x oil y, 

11 H, ilrtfiA? on v, 2d. 

** Th* Monuituen^ (icttttum. Sfhrifl. 7, 131. 

“ W\ E mu*. Bit Mm *«i 30 f, 

11 On the follottfjjig rp, Th. Momimeiip Rom. Sfuaimrhi' 2, 772 
fi, \ : W. 1 OIIn, Thf*. L I. a, I37U f. ; V, KbTErnJwTgp Kiia 10, 207 f. 

* T Th_ Muiiimu Ti. 111,. I T l 1 , curtiMuotijjy on Jumutiy 17 ; J. 

/fn?. .IrrA. il>IU H (I, Ut 

a Hi Hehi^t on vv. 42 nml 4-L * 

44 H". ScxhlL Jffrmtrr 03 H 27 f ^ II, rCi-inse- in Citrm. l. 2, 41 t ^ O, 
littmnrh, op. dt. 23 t Egypt inn origin in thin cu&t i«enis to me m 
unlikely po^-siblr, even if coOoe|Slm of that Iiuid may have 
been subsequently a^of iatrd with the person ef the Emperor, Such 
gw ki^iinnpiwu contmdicts not unly the attitiule qf Horace to m>oh 
after the d ccistvc lint tic. but d^> ttiftt of the Emptmr (cp, I>io Ca^tim 
SR, 2, 4>. StrangrSy enmifffa* H Im.i not yet iiecn remarked liuit Mcr- 
v!irv, mg briiii^r of peace, l>eloiigs to the older Roman religion. In 
the temple of toficoniia hte image tiiood bciridc that q{ the 
hdreif; Hit oailucem coujilctl IL.-V U symbol of peace, and the iimbai- 
KAiiqpf, who were ml rusted with the ending of a war, took their 
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nnjiMf from rt. 4'p. CM2* 7# «nl T,. Dciibner, ftiim. MUt. 45, 3)» f.; 
w? musl now wilt I-ivy ft, 20, 41. imi) 1 he denarii of the gen* Fufia 
and Mtuia (Bubritm L pp. 312-13; H, pp. UJlfl-Tf. oh thr n-vrrw 
of whirh firttfinj imil Fnima) appear: ahore them is the mliIuccub 
hi. sign of pause with the allies, VV> may til trwt reft-r to the 
caduevui dealt with by H. Km he. lining. Foneh, 43. 2«7 f, 
ia K, 1 .r.htiLatii l - Hurt tab?», l tom. Miti. 43, Jftaf., |?s f. 

*' A, Furt wiiiutil'r, ,Jnf. Gasmen pi. XXXVIII, ,tu: K. Leb- 
mu nih Hurtle ben, op. cit. m. fig. wt, 

(>, Imuikcli, op. «:it. 37 ii. i K. StHiU, Worn. Miti, 5u, 325 f. 
11 Cp. kLm) the dedication of the Cuau seruiutri (X, Scott, op. eiL. 
?tl t. ; 0, Inimiieli, op. rit. 27) nml 0, Bren ski. Itom. Mitt. qQ sgj / 
H, Flcinen, KHo Hill, 140 n. ;i; E. filckrmiunn. Arvh. /. 
UtligirmirTriM. 37, 25 n. 1 ; Ij. Immiscli, op, c!l. 28; li, Scott, Mrm 
Ami r. Arad. UotiU II. 8t> f, 

*’ K - *Suucr, Vntcn. t. tori. <L Todet {Dht. Ftaukf. IpMi, oi ; 

O, ismni&i-h. op. pit. 21, 

41 M. It j>*sT<j i 1 tit!ff, R6m. MW, 1^8/54, 21M L ; J. Sieve 
Giinttum 7, '*n (. . O, lmrrnsf:h T op. eit. 34 ; 11urasms Emxirf uhrr d. 
DictiikiirtAt 204 - L. Voiimat, Nutt* ri rfanifro'ro 1 * 10* iiL 7. 

,T Meyzt, KL $thrift . 2, 13G t 


NOTES TU CHAPTER IV 

1 At 1 hht point wp may refer to what M. Ho*t<jvt*dT ha* tn miy in 
«*»- MW JW/li), -SI f + ; WirUehaft u. GatUtth, L d. t&to. Kaiser- 
Sfii J h 3U f +T 2521 f, Aiming the production * of the annivef^irv of 
V.r^il wr would ftigtiaJira W* Will'd Fctfi 7 nnd, stove *U, the kaiin 
of y*- ®‘_9 lto d- Stttittb. Win. N + b\ 10, Iflfrl), 

" ^ Heiiw, 1). augi±*l+ Kuitur 54. That Hunicr diFn* netuLify 
noilounge i dmnne from Im former Ivpicurcnii coilvecU ons ts pliiin 
Tram ijnmptotem nith l m 5 h J01 f.—despite the of 

t . y. >\ iliunowita to deny it. But to my t |mt llorurt turned to t hr 
^toic Uirulogy (H. IlririKe, opf cit. 53 f., ud in bin tAmrufomn 1 ) 
mnw to mt Just in bald wb to maintaui Unu, hj bottom, 1 lie did 
tun Urlitvt m Uh exktencr of the goei* of Greece *iui Rome T (Will- 
mowitx). V L 3. n un r rrtrvmtm vthi dut? utqut itrrare rurtm txtgvr 
triittw, 11 dn i it A of no other mrniun^ tlbtn ti return to the Iwlhrf of 
With Ihk Hirers tile view in which Fort itne is not the caprli-iou^ 
und nWferow but, Ukr a or ,J^; P otiv^ the 

ci m m lie ii it of dupirer (v, 14 t ; cp, O- v. Wilumowitr, op. crit, i?, 
■tSWu. 1). Id liic Udf to hortunc Hint follows, to which our porrn 
fornix the prelude, the Inter Fort unit Rtduae of the vtatc-culi { » 

1 If iti^c, m in, ctirmntnury) m nnlidpiiti d S cp. the pray™ of the 
ArviU Enthrcn id IV. Iterucn. Mto fmtrwn Atval* HO. 124. 

! H^toxe, I>it cmguziHwhe RuUm 18 L 
5 - KUMhr* Be r Sentm 

The idrnutlctttion of Stoio and Roeqild was not completed before 
iw'oeca : L. Kut»cl]f; k op_ eit+ t m 
! F- Otto, op. cit^ 14 t* 17. 

« JY.' *P* <dt. WHt ; It. Heinzf. ff^iw^ 0,7. aoo. 

^iii ■» *Ertaln|y not o^d originally in the menninc of 

'Wlgnlhm men : Nneviun, ML Putnic. fj. ItlMcrd j Enniui, 





NOTES TO BOOK IV 

ic. &Ii> V. Such old fumis its piatuium and tmpiw show thuf the 
godn wcte included hi Uldf scope* Thm llir uvmmplhw of a ialrr 
extension of the OOTOarptJon under the Iiilhience otz&sifivni (fi T Mcfsfcer* 
Die Tvgmdrn d* Ratntr 17 £) seems to fall to the gltmjul, 

■ R, lief big. Antikr 7, I as L 

?1 Even the ratfooJic spirit of u M. Weber U no exception to the 
general rule. 

11 The two fippcur ndr by aide in Suetonius Augustus 8&I. 2- 
11 JHtin. v*lnir+ £ f IU £; see also Th. Mommsen. Res grx£a r 1 40 (mm 
Ls certain) v to taken with trtilrxrfzifa) wild Riuii^y-t^remiLrsteiii, 
Kto Bdftr Uh »3 L 

ltf t\ SoLnuen. ZeifeeJrr* /, .-isfArf, 211* 156 
*\ Solmscn. op, 138- 

14 go tin- recorded text of e. +, :-!, 15* which even F. Solnwti. 
Op* eit* 160. trh^ to krtp. HcinxrV i^Lmnmeiiibttimi of Btiehdvr^ 
conjecture irix™ does not sftein to me cogVfii, fur ifjgti mur docs not 
imply condesceiliimi. but* hIkivc *11. that Jicjine one is regarded aj 
worthy of honour. The vtdmn chari f it ii lme, have nothing To 
correspond to them Liut the rand perhaps this La 

Intent kraal, && the position of tbr rote In the divine world, which 
we have stiH to discuss, wilt show P in any case E regard it as decisive 
Unit Hunicr: attached vahtts to i hr judgement of the youth of llumi=- 
» F. Kliugner, #f 0 m. .Vdf. 45, 51 f. : J. it mux, fr/gif 0. 
ir R Klingncf. op; cit. 51. 

11 Tti. Mummed, ftej i/f-sfcu- 1 80. 
lf R. Ilirinzc* on V. 2, 

» H, lU itiZ** 268 f. 

“ R. Hetnac 7 248 f. 

11 cit,. R l„ p. iBOt 

11 E, Fraenkid, Ftourifi. *ni Ffcmtu 307 f* 

f * K. Sauer, Unit r#. =. Ottrtfeflifttg <£ Todrs (AanlQT- Owj. 1080): 
W. HehuSie, EL Xthrift* 138 £ 

«G* Iicwkmvnlill, Arth. inx 1023/24* 380 f. 

** K. WickbofT* Jfom. f^viut l'J3 f.* 188 f* ■ K- E^hmaim-HiirlltLKfii, 
jDiV TtajaiiXMduis ; M. Wegurr, Jahth- it^l, HI L 

?T E. Nrjtdcm, J?urh VP, HI5, 

» E* NiurdcRt dh ais. 

tt E. Fraenkel In i>ir ProWnrt ih fs7a*sfsfAen L d. Antik? (54. 

•* Slnre on this point will Iw found La E- Frswnkel, Ftmfin. im 
Pkmtm -37 f., und 0 T Ite^cnhogecu iuir^ 54 The Indignant ques¬ 
tions nf Augustus m Seneca, Apueoi, ID, whuff the hoe uftf of Bficheter 
csinght the echo of Virgil, .ffiirid 6, 610* rmplrty t hr. style of the 
efajjfiufti* 

11 IT Mattingly t f p /dxs P fin. *H, L6I f.; cp. H. A. Cahti, . Stritst 
de numitmal. 10^5, 11 : E, Diehl, Rhein. .If h*. aJE. 840. 

** W. F. l>tto p HE. 6, 2C156, 

»» VV. R CHtO, K& <1 + 2053 L, 21171 ; l[i. 11, Bchm, .Vwppf- 

24. 2 h 7fi. 

»* W. b\ l>tti>, \ r eTgU 17* 

11 W- F. Ottcj f RE. fl, W50 f. s CL WliiAOwn, ILuKdR* 211. On 
u divine ticinii ml led fat um, see non !■. ^Et^r^chmidt. Arch, fur 
ReiigirtnxvrUk' 20, 07. 

■■ F- Sifobbip Ajc. lOlKt. 110 f* 

ss 
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41 Tliu* pwbftlily biltiprcted by G« Ifevuto* tf/i rm/i>Ai Jltolfei 
S51 tf mwAlltf cipkuatinn in St. W*m*Uidt s Ifcim, MiU. 47, IIHi.; 
a criticism of hi* vftrw wouid involve am of his whole rtiM-innkiri, 
Cp, A. v. Blummlbn}, Ktia Zt, 1 f, 

** K r Schwyzer. HAciti. Jftit. *4, 110. 

*u;, Wtecma. 55 r w, y, otto. m. Vr«r. r>*. 45n. 

11 11 , iiQ * wi observed that* Inc, 3, 4, 3 f., thi ptn?t, unlike u rraJ 
liiimyiiai-, /; unrip* it- -t ill quin- cnnscimu l,J fit ruse If, ami Hint Hu: 
tnrtivt cattQOl there flK U n rcMJity. Agafaiit thin wr might remark 
Unit tlw> fate fiarin an ill! gift of the Muses should. Etl l\* kmtrnnMt 
nut un * tx: ■iiiim'Lhin^ (livlmti. from tbi? Bacchir nfiarii)t: i sai and a cotii- 
|joriHon of the two poemfi uctniiUy bring* out thr £ontr&it -tuirplv 
enough. 

iJ h\ Solmsen, up. ntt l&X 

fl For me u( leant th is it drckive (In euntrut t*> what U. v. Wila 
m^vwitz, 2J. f*% d, HrUrn. 3i. 4#7, way--*} »..r tbr- Inlerpretfitjuii uf i, lb 
a* well. 

IJ l>n W\ ThtyUt * iika of a ‘ theory af the Muse* k l^rld bv Horace 
{Schrift* *L Kviiigsbetgei r (MA ffc ikmllxrh* yz, 4 ). ml I", kliiifjnrr. 
frnr/inort Ui, iiti 1 

,** Aceuedlng to J'iiiUur, ityfc. 5, <13, Apollo give* the Mate mid 
with tier aniim; rviojtia to every man; tp. I’, v, VViUmiovriti, 
Piiuititwi iW-j, 

11 It. lleiure on v. 41. 

l * H. ikinze in hit commentary 7 271, 


NOTES TO CHAPTER V 

1 del. Ind, toea. 10; Sibi/U. *JU ■f-iifiim pith^iumi «md Th. Mumni- 

t:phrm, tpigt. », ais. 

1 It tlciflU' ill v. 0, 

’ H- U*W»tr. Witrwtm.* *js» f.; p, Boll. Me AVwwtr im titanbm 

tint! in drr Wettmurhamittg d <t it Urn ViUker IT, 

* The cxpn^Hi liu* Itb model In l!n Inter of Augustin,: t. *jtt 
/'itrTVM ntgmrvfut yulriinos yntitruit[(.,i,), K ad tarvicn rorilnitfuin 
rhHTMfUt halxwtn Jrfijutnift if1 1 adtint>\ 

* Th. Momawxn, op. dt. !*33 f. 

1 by I. \ iihfclt. (•>*■<mm. jihHot, ScfiriJUn 2. :;Tj, 

. J. li \P. 6c1 *' mtUr 14 f * H- Hcixue in hit eomtnrtttmy* 

S°n ^ UPn> RE * ’*'■ 171,4 - W - Webfr. Dcr 1‘nphrt tmd *dn win 


dinn fill , . - «fa» of. -w ifi/MiK x^M-firrec f&r Jtjir, 7. 
i*. Putqmdi. f>rtsM f/riro Till) n. 2. 

!s ft. Hern/-, on V_ I nud 0. 

Jl lr Holt op. .11, JB, 

11 Wlmora. UuSdH 1 aor. 

”t p. K. Strong, Smliuta Humana 2, Iki, fi». 

J* ,;l * > '" ‘Hrfftlbes Ht rue. who hriugH the dew hv 

tSC % ^ “** KU,ntcw at ^ ’* 

11 date poMt> Jl, 



NOTES TO 1*00 K tV 5 . 1 G 

" hifff 14 ; prod will . (mjijtmsWL; hmpilr 1IM ; 4arvt 30 ; 
fiu^r . . . tiudi ;ti f. 

,f P. iluli. up.-cit. 8 £ i II, llrliui in hi* emu memory. 
l * W F, Otto, Dir (itilirr firMiniM* 10S; Orph. hymn. 34, ift f.; 
Sk>ttilnni. Fuel, phito*. (t. p. I6U), fr< 1. Cp. alio O. WVin- 

ni<3li, Irek. f. Rtlteintmiiss. I». m ; ti. Gcuplw, Griich. .Vi/f/W. 
l-H n- 2 ; R. Kcftwitolein, F/iwimitlrrt 380 f.; K, Ncuslaclt, Hermes 
M, asp, 

” II. RcitzciitiU-m. op. cit. 282 f,: O, WL'iurtiHi, Sttir.ti u Apejatl. 

441. 

" H. [’Ktitfr, ftiMtrnftmeti* J78, 

tl H Beimt io w. JIT «: Augwti. Unit nr r>t: VetgiU rpitctu r 

Ttrl.nik 2'M n. I. 

,J Th. Mommsen, Jietlrn «f ill Avfuilzc 357. 

11 J. VitfaJcTt. Op, rit. 3fi. r >, 

- l It. Ilcrfnxr im vv. ST. IB. 

,l VV, Otto, l)w tUigrieek. Gottffidte IT f,; Die (hitler firiechrn. 
land* l. r .l f. 

** f . v. WiUunou Jtsr, Orio.-h. TragOd. 2, 218. 

” VV. F. Otto. op. cit. 3* f. r IT. Fmctikel, Feattrkrifl tWizoutcin 
? n. 3, 

13 Author, TM. 4 f, 

" K. Fntrukrl in Da* Prtii/lrm tin Klitnitfheti in <irr I nlike 08 f. 

!m K, Frncnket, op. Hi. 50. 

11 K. Nnnlrn, A£no*to/ Thtrn t$l ft. 4. 

11 J. Vahlrti, op, cil. 2, :«!. 

31 tt. Below on v. 45; K. Moirter, op, cit. 22, 

** Alppt Orrt tv almtt Till urn, ep, Met 2, 272. On the tun 

it? River of ul| hlc^ingK. rend Mu line wiml* of f .Scru-f. 

41 > v, WlLamowitsu tfrllcni*t. IHrhtimg 2. 288 ; nuthor, TM. j.n f. 

■ it. UciriM. D. auguiL KhUut tit. 
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Lktpager llrhtorMxtciir Jt»2J. 3, edition. 183U. 

J. Voft. Mm. Ctsthithit. J. UidfU ; i>i> rttm, Uruuhtik 4| 

J. Vogt. op. cit. 45. 

J, Vogt. op. dt. 45. 

H- Siber, AM). Sfcht. Mud., phtl.-hisL Kl. 43. 3, £4. 

Norrii'fi. i ftgil- .tm. VI* 380, r. 351? It. IMiw. Moral, form. 
2? Wit. 1. 4. 85. 

H, D!tld, Sibutt. Miltter I S3 J. 
w. V. Otto, 't'rrgil 17, 

BjOfOk. St/mb. QiL 15 - 1 ft. HP n, 1 . 
njofi k, up. dt.; W, \r. Otto. fit:. 8. 2M? f. 

■ Udine, iforat, cam. 0. 4. i». 

1 W. P. CJUu. I'rtgil it. 

1 C. TCutldu. Dir UrdrutHug 4, TeBtpr.tgTuniiuH*CH itn Siualtlriitn 
Hiimrr. 

I . 1. Vogt, cp. dl, 4ft f. 

Visit, op. dt. 51. 

>* tl. Uohilf, IHt Kutittiixutigtn v/, T Pandjfieet 135 n. «; Author. 
* af. ISQ t- 

K- Pmtnkd. .You Jnhrb. 1032, stfo, 

■ .1, Obbc. MIL iTareA. el A'kitt. 53, 50 ; rp. 75 f. 

• t'arropimi. Sylia »u In mananhir numqtktr lot r.. ioh n a 
" rkt±L tab ft, -us 72 (.. 137 * 44 r. J m M t. : ♦** *. 

r. ; 4 W ^ -0 f H (Animnun), 

J Aui.1n;r k Eixirhm IT. ^5 f. 

1 li, Hthiir. Uckitirtitettttr 22 r 

1 Ori-if t, (fJwt dir Phttm. *£ WrliEtteh, n. 703 f, (Lanstinl 
1 0|>. tii T &, ms t 
Ci J. Voyt h fottnum 1^ 520. 

=a M* Gclacr. PJUfctf, GU k 2112 - 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER U 

1 />cej H r ri/iNnrAlj/(.jf 1 p. iic h 

1 A short survey in W. Webrr, -iofike I, 111 f. Of fi cncml I item - 
tnre, we tuny luMuct Sir A trail Stein, Ancient Oaten MI mm'i - 

1 1 ! «’•& i" n f- 

Aim 1-14 : On Alexander n Track fti the In,his fi«r«n - v 

Grttawedd, AttbuddhUL h Atman, (i »!*>) ; a. v. le Coq tWidin 

tl013) i nuddhUt. SpdtontU* in AfflUrti HV li£*3, £££? 

*w, *««»*- ««* Kuttur^A. .trtlfeJWtoM OiW5 3 i rim lEZf 
U||J teiilen m CtenurAeslftn * * 
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* F, W, K. Mnlt. r TlttTttkthrifltmttte in Kstrangtla&hnft, Ahhundl. 
BetL Aka ft. 1304 - E. VVfiddsehniidi arid VV. Ijeniz. D- SkUung Jem 
im ManifhSistnvs. Althandl. ttrrt. Akml. I $3(1. 

* H. II. Sclnuder, Stud. Warburg. 7, 3 10 f, ; ( orintgr Warburg 

IP24-&5, 05 f. ; Antike 4, 2ft} f . 340 f. 

1 M Lidibarsld. D, JtthnnneMrurh rf, MandSer 1-11. 1815 ; M<tn- 
dditthe Liturgim {M20); R. Rdtrawfela. f). mand. iln(k. tl. Derm 
tier (Si,tint; #. dk EvangflimuberUr/. {J91DJ. 

* R, Ji-itmisteiM, it Vargfitfi. d. ckritli. Ttinfe |l&2»); e.p. 1L IL 
Scion-tier, titunn** S, 35$ £ , ft tcply by H. Ihit/.r ostein in .(rcA. 
/. tofigionraris*. 27. 241 f. 

I We Ituvc U> tiiink in the Brat pto<i’ of llie research of J. Strey- 
(fwwtkh to wiioni the piuww that we haw ipinted i*. tittc - M 
All*. Zrilwu! 140-MI, is -10, 2, 1302. Cp. alio Msekalta, Jahth. d. 
prrtiM. Kunxitlg, 75. 425 t .: Antida (1810) : Altai Iran and dir 
Vtiikmtanderuitg (JHlTj: D. Bauktmtl d.Armtnier and Mart,pa I-1J, 

* We limy mention K. CtHBODt, Trite* rt monument* figure* 

trim if, ttu.f mi/sitreir tie Mithra I—II (|m 13U, iMiifl); Ln mt/dfret dr 
M Ultra ; Lr-n teHgwus orientate *; A fin-life in liftman Pagani.tm 
fl0-2>; R. Rtitzcn-itvin, PaimandrtM (10041; Hellrnid. H'cimfr*. 
erttdhhingtn (l Wi); Dk hrllenitt. Mystenrnrrlig* (ip«7): Iran. 

(li> 21 l; Stud, *. anlik. Synknt. (Stud. Warburg 7 ). 

* linm. Mill. 40, 1 f. ; 50. 1 £ 

)u Some remarks on rufer-nult, especially in Rime, lltiritird Thantne. 
Review an, 5 f. 

tl Cp. O, Wcinreicli, Senecas Airaeol. 441 £; S. Kit mm. Stimh. 
ilxt. lift. 

'* C. Wlssukji, RnKdR* SI, 

" M- P- GharlesirwTt li, PrttridmH* amt Arremit,ts. Ifttruard Tiirnl,m. 
Return IV, 107 1. 

'* A. v. Damnsxevrcki, Kkxtcrt. JaAraJi. 2, 17U (.; Alth, i. mitt. 
Heligkiti -j*. f. t k Nonet, l orlr. iYarborg 11125 SJ. JtlS. On tli. 
iJftte of I his rt-llpf, whifli ;.mbuMy belutig> to the ngp of llinlrjan. we 

U. A, S. Snijder. Arch. Jahrb. JOlfO, 12* f. 

I* .AlfiiUi, Ham. Mill. M, OS f. 

II L, Auyt in Roscher, Mijihat. Ur. 2, 740 f.: F, Toiitaiti, Ur eulte* 
Iw1«h ‘tom V empire Hama in I, 1. 131 f.: d. VVi-wowb, HuKrtlD 33, 

11 W. Hcnzen, A eta ftalr. An id .: C1L. 0. 202$ t.. 32U;l3 f.: 
Ntc. J31+, 470 f. 

u BWMB 1 3vL We may ad/I llie tlmeriiitioii of Th. Moinriteii, 
Halm u. Aufxiilis inn t. : G, Jl'dnlc, op, cit. ■!$, 

11 Of fUiirlamrnlut importance for the use of coin-types nti the 
liistaricai tide ft tv the studies of A. AIRlIi.U (25 Jahre rum. gemma. 
Kammiut. lit ; itermez 05, sail f. * Jaum, Bom . stud. i»;t2. 0 {] 
tad Ulr well-known works; uml ituihU* of II. Muttin^ly. Tli, mnteriul 
ftir the jienonillitalions of the imperial cult will be found In ’iV. 
Koriilcr, MertaniJlMat. abstraktrr Brgriffr out ram. Mfinzm (hnnigsb. 
Diu. 1010). 

*■ A, AltOtdf, Horn. Mill. 50, 25 f, 

“A. AJkildl, Rom. Milt lit, P3L 

51 Htim. Mitt, 4i» f 70 f.; rp. J. (fogt, Btfsantirm II, 334. 

** A- AlfT.lili, op. tit 34. 

’* VV. Hcnreii, op. cit- XLiY ; cp. ulw Tli. MaiiunHen, up. dl. 273 f. 
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»E. Ilirhl, SBRA- ll>82 + 7M, 
m G_ WkHm, fiuKitR* 84 n. it 

s: \V. SdunjrvMildt, sin/z&r ft, 27*> fc whose con d unions have in 
gGfirr4.l Iwn mJupUrl Iwre, 

" Suotnn.. Tib, 2ft : Tti. MornriMti, Gtwamm, Schrift- l. 240, 

|B 5-’, Kornemunru *\mr iktkummlr - lakon. Km^rkutt ; 

L. WtffMZLT. SZritarhr. d. HuvigmfSfJg.. //„■!, iU, fill* r. : K- Start** 

f7n«non 8 * IAS f. : *S T Kitrcm, rMrtfwjft j 3 I ft LM : 1L Hdohd- 

litilci, tfiiomffN UK ISO?* 

** H* I- Bell* Jcem iiurf in .K^ypf 24* eoL B. 48 f + 

B| Th. Mnmfr^n, Sumtsrtrhi* 2. 75ft ; <i‘ lYissowu, UuKtlH 1 a42 f. 
** O- Wetnreich* tifiv eit T 1(45 r 

" F v, WitumowitXp op, rlL 2. 484 f. ; c^eadonal exceptions do 

tout in veiI iftsiti* the rule, 

Whtswr*, RiiEdR* 88. 

11 <■ WfosowtL ffoJwrt/f 1 m 

H. lidfacnstain, Uw AtfUenfeh yiifstertenTflu :. 1 in*/. 

” H, UriUenstcm, up. cit. 101. 

** H, RriU^nxlrin* up. dL lOfi bl 3. 

1-1 n. BretwJd CK -rtnrti rfficiO jrforiro fionmiio (GVi n/urt* Rnmnni 
nef ttiiititfa nth 

*" M Strong, Ln Scufrtfra Hamurm 72, fl«. 4ft 47 ; 8a fc %. 55; 107. 
% 71 72 ttp, uhso F. WMM iftsin. Ewpjt &#** IW t* m M; 
i>i- xxv xu ; ^>4 r iig. i*a, -in r, n k * itu^cl 

I K stnjQir. up. cit. pi. XXXVIII fr|>. G. A S. Sunder. T 4rcA. 

* 0211 . 122U P m ftuN plO \ ; 2HK fl«. l«fi( L -p a (;, A. S, ,4nijder* 
np. cit. 10ft f,, npmnhi J. Sicvektittf, JK rtrotfl SB). 

fci E. Strong. op* ri*. P5, fig. US : |81 h ll~. .44; pL XXXIX- 

II Stroup, up. rit* 8 ft. IS if- 58 : 115 . Op, 74 ; 2 ( 4 , | 20 ; m 

Ojf 1 . Sri ilwt E, Strong, .-f/fcptfmnnj nrud yljVr- lift, 

41 O. 13n?u4d. Hftm. JLftfi. 45, IPO f. 

At tin? firm of the Keoond to third century this ^rent #tyEr In 
pWUe nrpn^ntAtioH qulnkly dk% iiway* Only under the Seven 
drhTK -qfih Uiinp conipumhle dill abtm itirlf. Ah on the Atoh of Jk-ft- 
Uiuiu» uf on the edf^dvr relief in the Piilnzxu S E p?diclii 

(EU Stroup* op. ell* tuv, LXV'llI) 

* s E. SlTtmg. op. rit. pt. XX VI t. 

*' E. Strung, up. dt. pi. XXXI, 

M EL Elerlitgp BfVft, 4ft, 28i> f # 

11 K. Nordett, ^wh*r l p f. 

**G. Rndwweldt* .IrrA. /Im jffcta, B18£ 

11 t>itnp«rc hene 'thii description, that still remnini cksbo. of F. 
VVickhoff, up. dt, 54/,. 8ft f. F 1 13 t 

11 'Hu heml will* 1 1n- fratiin * of Nero replnocd hi' V^pAibji 
by one ^vifh tlie n#ilufr^ ^^ 3 ^, 1 . Ahoifl il uod it# further fortttneiL 
cp. MiU^ni, IW> I, 38fJf. 

41 l\ Frirdlilinfer, Johttmic* r^n f?<nn fti f. 

‘M), ExtndeU ^frcA. Anz- 111 : 13 , <y>,^ f. 

11 G r liodeimoldtp Cmmrorr 2. ms f, 

"Thr ^n-«i nurtltfjm 4,U , :nrr hot variirr thrn. tbe acf nf 

H‘r Scvx-ri m* Uir rjc™v»n..n. havt «;. Q. GfcUnM, Capitotivm 
1 4 f*; < ■ Rkici, (apittihum -1 , .vpj f.j. 
iT A lUmipf, j£mf fr d. |J* -j. 
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“ G, T. RLvoirw, ArchiltRutn R&mntui 257 f 4 

ia ¥. Jacoby, f/rjrif- Snil [Hatter />Har + U v. Wiloinoivitz. 

i>p. cit* s, an r 

** A* v. Cferlpm* Ommmi 5* 2m, 

11 M. Sirliiiiirui Amu. Jnhth, iftfl. ifift f 

sl G* Cai™, Xflr, iria + isai:; L\ v. Wii**m>wU^8ted* Hat ? T *9 r. 
11 Sardiuphrtspt* of a □rrKl^Jlu, : t;. JVjt. tOfl. 51 t t ; W. 

TftdiUMly virrA. Ijjx HflWl, fl33 f T 

** G. BfflilinfUj, Man. Efatti 2ft, 2l3fl f. 

“ML Llrtanmim, iv/ma Jfezitet In /tan* 501 L 
'" , E-'iarrinn ; £ lit, litil&cti. ffiBrt. MtiL 22, 2i!5 f, ; C VV^mv U 

RttKdR* turn, 

* T Dbuii Ncmuintudsr jYjc* 1031, 80S f, 

M 3f WcR* j m:r, Arch, Jahrb. 4ft, 111 f + 

M ft Rft Jitlrl, ,-tr^A, L 935 * 510 r. 

w -4*t ItenAf*. IVp pi- XXXVIIJ L 
T1 O. Rrt rtskl, op. cit- 5341, 


NOTES TO CIUFTER III 
iG. Wterma, RuKdli* ;m, 3*U. ftftll. 

f G. Wisaowsi* RuKtiJl* 80. 355 ; FlalopjT'Alhb}, Topa^r, JNctforfory 
c/ . I rij'i'mf fiftrai 1 1ST - A. r\lfoIdi b An /jm> /rxfirvx/ f» jfoiue wilder *Ae 
cus;.irrLM» (DKv IhinTK H. It 7) 4:t r. 
f ricfcht^r-lInL^f-n in F. TVk biftl Jurat < Rum . HrWitki 1. 73 f. 

* OIL, 0. 570: Hit. (FGK) 1024 ; Scrppb un i^ntttn uf Cunuallii: 
>ta(ttngly-Sydcn]utxi:i* The Ram, /mp. Coitm^t IV, 1, ftft 230 b 241 T 
'iW f. 

MJaken JonW, TojLWifF. </. Akatf, Row. 1 * 423 ; R, LutdiB], 

/Yrnun I'rAtt ft&ipiwur pi* XVI, 

* V G c l F c to n* Hitwi 55, 281 ; G. Wiiiowu, 355 n. ft. 

f Hamer-A§b by* up. dL sms. 

“ F. SI mu** PAM. 88, 272 f, + 2tU f. 

11 F, StitUili, Frinzip, J_ ife^Au 91. 
l * F, Struux, up. cit. 2*54. 

31 !*. BoiHJivwUb A’up. imi t Slfl f,; E. Dirhl, S.MJLA. I03S. 
793 f-: cp. 4/at. 1&;U. 255 U 348 t ; G. FiimOd], J?a«. if. jlbl. 
K»:i3 p suL; i 1 . Hfjmunrllip ri ;VM a-niss. mi f. : n>r. Hnfsen. 

jftAcio. Mua. IU52 s ftMft f* 

J * Ghu. lEuLwpp np. dti 373 f, ■ L- R. Taylur, Amcr. Jmtrn. Ph&oi. 
Will, \mt. m 

14 In to L. R, Tavlor # op. dt + : rcc uiso E J?Ann* 

Mm. H!l. 2U2f. 

1J CUr. Ilnl^ Ti. up, til. :]£8 T, Lan, U and ill. 

1B lltr. HuIj=ch + op, tit. 332. 

|fc Olir. UulLt fi, up. cit. 870* 

|T Oir. llui^en, ^p. cit. 371. 

1w U, DaUtoCcLnL Afnm lUihanu K 52 f. 

u R, Ritrtoccini. cap. tit, 151 f. 

f!l it, Bartoccin^ op. nit 110 f. 

it U. BorttfcriuL op. ciL 0^*. il r ItS. SO t 

11 The " AHu ’ nf ti^, 51 ia 4 title lanrtrtuin (H„ Rartocdni, op* eiL 

ftftj tuid Sol ifi lig. 05 La fUH MilJim. 
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14 Hi linrlocfim, op. cil. 18 and 04; cp. pp. B4 end 02. 

11 R t Rurtoedlll, up. dt. iJuon), Ilf. IDO. and p, 531! 

(Jupiter Capitolimi^ <rt ScpUtnfu* Benefit* f)* 

J * Cp. 51- ftohtOvtii’IT. TV q/ I2lJT<f^£lf7Pfmjp Jifll -VrtHfPJi 

LD3U32* £05 £, pi, XXXJp 2 j Comjtits-rf nd* dr t'AcM* dr* iitsffv 
1083, 411 Sf. 

M Cot II : * . * J£|fi£ lunion &b tuilnltm Gn[d]it|* /Jif[i]nA 
Mi[ppli]raii{ti s$tnifi\ C(fl]iiMrrit + —G dcjei Scln 1Lt rrrmitk Sol- 
Jmdia HarhUi Orlslami, daughter of SaLki^Umi Mwnntsfl, Ataxander 
Seywurt II rat wifp 22J-T, €p. *4u£, t it Sm, 4ft„ft * 58* 1, and 

Graeltt. J?&. 2, 2540 f* 

tt CIL, L. I 1 , p* "244 f a ; Tli. ftVvdimn. &rV. 7, 530 f. 

M A. S, Hoty, fitiflrfiac J/«jraiftf TVnL .Vfud. 30. ID f. 

** IL Dtasau. Jlcrmts 27, JSflT : J. GrlTcken. ffrrniffy 55. 203 i 

E_ Hold* Berm* am ; A_ AJJ5M1. up. dt 45 n, \Qi m 

14 F. Ciimont, FautVj dr Lktura-Eurapm 102 f. h 12a f. 

w Cp. G. Rohde, op. dt. Gtk 
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1 G. Wli^wa, HuKtin* 367 1 ; IL U^tier, W\cin> Mum. 40 L 
US7 t Wfihmvhbtfut* 851 T. 

* F- CuTiinnt. fjft crfcnftrfi JfWtff, 1 103 F 113 ■ Marlmdi, RR, 5A P tHftk 

1 Cm. Wtfwim, RuKdlt* 308, 3*5 n. 4. 

* C. Kind*. Grtfirm im iilfm /fnli'e-rt (FrmiAf- Alod 8), 

■ C. Koch* op^ dt_ 104. 

1 K. Stadr, /Irf FoffrtVT J>fapk4i<ro iRmnkf. Dina. 1112b}. 100 f, ; 

Li. v. Wllnraowit*, I>. G/, d. mu*n, % 510. 

I Tfo. Monmiwn, Stw&trrchi* 2. 7oo ru 2 ; G. Wiasowik RuKdR* 

04 n. 5; rp. Stsdt t, fpp. dt. 112. 

* Kh Sturt** Op. dt, 112, 114; L T i v. Wilammritz T op. dt. 2 t 518 f r 

* Rom und Her RamefcLmkc {1020}, 

19 Kai*rr r Rom und Raiovtdia* S indict a tyatbtux 17 {l!12ti. 

II Vm Kllngnef* Amtikt 8, 17 f, 

51 A. AifQtdl, opL tit. 20. 

11 O. Sccrk, in his nSitmfi of SymmadiOA : MOW* nvrt, ant VI. 1 T 
P- XVI f, ; E. Stein, frttth. d H Mp&rzm. Ifefefat 1, 813 f, ; A, AlfoEdi, 
op. rit. 37 n. 77- 

14 Symmaefa^ ret* 3„ W : rp, V. Sthultse* tit&ch* d. Vntergengg des 
griirnh.'rtim. iltidmttimw 1, 23C. 

11 F. Wdineidt!r P /ip. dt. 55 f, 

Jl A- AirrdtU, op, dt, 28. 

tr A. AJflildi, op. cit, 32. 

Jt We ihutilrl not. hciwever* Tmdrrratc iii power : for rsampK 
hc-atben oeninaniei appear in tlfcr mlnnlur of Fokmliw Sllvlti* 
of tho ytar 440 (CIL. 1, I *, p. 35T t] * «?p nl^o F. Srkuetder, op, clt^ 
20 L ; A AlfUldi. up, dt. m * 

,B A. AJfbldi, op. dt . 72 f, 

■■ a. Aimidi, op. dt. 

*■ F. Schn^Uler , up, dt 82 £ 

H niiiy recall firrt llte Tfdrdg tsf fiotthi 1 aim hit Uh; udvantaiEKA 
tha t * wr only to lie ratoodtad will;« pa^nn ui it look + (in hia Hingniph^ 
hy Umcblmaim, Sediun * llddob^l^i a >. 
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Imies e.i niiriErfod to be llluitntivr, nllut 1 )uq rttrfireui^ 

dbuiild rtliir l*r Mile to ib* fiiU TimIpIl u/ Client % pp- ** **- U»tin wmlt at* 

■jj^nlIimI with the l-njillsh, Qmk ifK m I «mi4i nrparule alpha l*:E At the end. 
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-■fflMr* 04 

Anvealon. tftniuim i^xpccE fur, 50* t3 , 

a it, rjsT ff., ary ff.. ct*a ff. 

AiiiUmt form* D*Ulm In, TH, *1* IT., 220. 
24T; iw fli« tftttfrr Hull, Uufw b 
Walt *e. 

A™*ttw JfMMJ, |M f. r 278 t 
AJtttatyKunfwpfcin, "17 IT : wr tike? 
Ifmi u uumi 

A ntkina rlnxiliiii -uni rvlltfkui* Mi! tl. 
.lixpihnmtt tit EwjwKir’Wm^p 
.1 rrt, JUrnrim*. 1*1 j l-lirtrt. 

370 f„ **n 
AfrWgpUn*, *M 

AfdafteotMB. in Ktfiiriji, 224, 207 I, ; Jn 

CJito, a+f** autf. j in MbUm, 
22 f.: in ltirme h 331 It. 7170, 
*51 IT.; Ln SarliftlA. 144 1-: in 
S, Unix Mil Skiiy, 224 JT- 
AjwIfKT-iry, Htd irJItftrttt. 140 if.. !T*T.j 
mnir. B M2 IT rr +70 T 3 Mr ebv 

AJt T In CaiD|Miiiljf. M IT. . In 1- Truiin. OH, 
.42 1, UnL r In rrrrra, 27, +Jf k * 
M, OTj in ejwty Ibrfj, 10, *7 IT. 
220: 111 M&ltMH is It; m Raefc' 
«^i||jiiiETi ( 20 It: III flfinic wf 
J lflifiMT. tTtf |T.. m ff. r in Jkr- 
h1I«1h. 23 (t ; j^t'n i -n In Poetry, 
0211 

Amyliiin. rgrht erf, 25J ft. MB, 3S1 
JufUffl (iHffimNWiK luOr f. r 3Lici P 

505 

Au|;i]iii]* h TTitwiinff ax *wd. aoa f. 

11 ■ le~i i-lLr DftBlJFV Xi- 4-1 IT 

Unibgttt«*S^ 07 c* to ft. **«, 4M 

— -min. fio O'. 

j'xIrrbrliiF ft o man. EQI fl- S 211 ff. p 133 IT_ 
171 It* 223. MS 
CnHto. m 

Hamm pflUrwIw, -HH, 144, 082 ft. 

am fif, P 448 it 

A/iMOrtM. 241 
t-wietlirri eottw, ISO f. 

CmIIei. Of m.bla, 1471, 480 


Crtftiw, W4 

Choir*. Meted. 3BM, 271 t. 004 ft. 

Chlhaiue culU, En Hininn, 08 IT., 117 f.: 
in lLaJy r 3+IT,. 70 .ft j, In V|flJt# P 
U&t in Hurar, 113 Of.. 127. 1811. 
160 f.. Iflilf , 435 It, sea, 

291 It, 352 ft; in &utfiniu, it 
27 

Chun* and Siuir, 9 f. s w nr*/ IV-litE^ 
fl am Mnxtmm, 2S7 t 
CivHhealnvn. «f Ktnrrii, *3, ft lT. k 
100 IT.: nr Cteeee. 2» It ■ ^rf 

ajbHrnl lt*ly* 138 IT.. 22u ff- H 271 If., 
±rr IT.. 523 r.: of Malift. 21 ff., of 
meicint HedflaniMtii ivf; »if 
Rifek^ idptuniii. 2i" IT. . oT ?ar- 
dMl, 23 IT. 

Cliwii 4 tm» wft t 

ffllltir*, priMtlf. TinO., ri'i tT . h-f 
unulirr Aufuftii, I'mittlii'o, Jfce. 
CoCunkrt. Gmfc, in Jifllv h 3 H ff. 

172 f 

/ 'jnrvpcerafin, Kr Hmii'iniMfihmlliii 
t’emiljiMluj AwhHiiJtrrtJj/i. *5« f. 

C^ftTiJii: Ldriu. n|i|ilhrtl Ihj Kili*j + 115 IT- 

r|i-in4t|»£ I>rr’J*in( k ffrrantW*^ +7 t, 
vri ff f lae, f+i 

Coll, *ml poetry, ft’ rtful poiitie*. 
+31E f.: in Home imd Tlnly, ttl IT,, 
re^ptkm Cifr^k, m lluian?, sin tf. 
Cuk'lnmfir. 223 t, 2+7 
CLLilypr, h-r avfli+mtkm 

Z>upi, 28-8 a 

Ueufi ilhfHwl erf, 17 ff, i 07 Tf, ^ «nf- 

ehtp n t t: 42 *i> fJi ")/tnn 

Jf4fXnipF3 ri icEnrii /a^iVitifij, jw?r Quin* 
Adwnfi; // Krt -V ntri 
DfAfaw. etraMn. EI4H., J+4 ff. 5 
Grr^k, IlSUff.; ifomc-ne. 2*7 IT.^ 
pn-IfuraeriEN 127 tf. ■ h hrtttll 
pjwptu, 123 IT. 234 If. i ft* dto 
ilenptltin ol dtltte* 

IViiy, Tlomnii oriiic*faiiafi of, in* ff., 
228, iMO 

nroionp, Rinuciu). 4k, 27* 

Dnlid)!, irf Bdllxh Kiupiir, 428 ft j nf 
Hem*. +11! IT. 

n*zxxfo r JOfit 121 


S4I 


CofneirrirJ. 331, tft t* «a ff,. TOl 
Ctm Mn<Ms 007 
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lUil'trtfitu, | 1 1 r, : ^CTfI *t ittttff i. 

331S f T 5 ^ni^rn^r. I 12 f, \ mrf ■ = FfP|. 
i*WMI- T 13U, I42f. : MAH t ItiU, 
III I, isa f*; 403 L, 4 «a ff.. 

P'.'i'ruijJpi I07 ff.: 

np*n rf irfrtfi. SftA; proprii *-i 
raflfwinFifi, 111 : |>i4Jurf, til L 
IHil^bi ul llalv, 10 ff. - »rv ,dw 
Lautfuuuti IJntfnijtira 
/K^t h rgrm/inU*, Jo*. nitu /rtrii, 1U3; 
|!rtirmn + 103 

fftftt :m 1 4 ire ftfj'j EniprrttT'Wimliip 
Dnuiin, Itfrrk in tiouh*. IT. ; 

lodiim. W7lf ; wr* Fattutn Atdluna 

llfram of KnnJLM, SCH> If, 

Uyiiullc jtriwiplr. WP Ct 


iimUti, fif Kmprmr,, :UU1; fif Htnnim 
4ftT 

Grift, tfriifr*. It I.. BTfl, *<I7 
Grjildi- ddffu, &7. 301. 11J1 Ft, 

IM ff,. IK* f., 345. 3TT* 2*1. f. H 

*crr. srr; 

— bum. IUI r,lH IT., lift. 1*2, 14-1 ff_ 
GcopFCLpliy ;U(d baluyy, 7 IF, 
t jbifliittofilil 4 * l 01. l?rt f. 

GiMl-iauin 34*1 fT_, 2$n : hi aim huijN'mr 

b IFCHl 

t>.jd> in UtlTfn 

Gulckn A*t. -lltP, 5SM> i Arttfehnn 

C.irri'cir^i Howe. PtiUMt* ittf, -Ml Jf. 

Gfutiocm hcmi 1:20 f. 

GfOVn, h arr.'il, f 


E-rth, drill** of, lull. 120 ft.. 127 JT.. 
IrflOlL, 3 S7 Jf r . 24* IT . -iteil, 

&n it. Matte*., it f., y* f. r fir it, 
nr r, ( ma. m istit.. 

S W, SOI 

Hiialrf ii rrlighift* fen flonx^ dull ff_. 
nas ft, Itao f.. *s* a. it., -Iftft ff 
n$. rwo 

KmnnAjpMjijn d niL'l TciitfNm, ft 

KmifrlW. JH CkkJ. 3 *jJt. flSoff., tfH. 

40T f. 

— -iiwirpWi* soft f 1# #ji* Jf. 

Epic, in Ham*. l8S t, SOT tf. 

Epoch- i>f li US urj. 3SX 227 
Epulum, 'SM t, 

«ml rri^fciH, Mil 
ftffAnjrffitm Ksfcrmpta), STB If,. ifH0 
Eitlcpfcy. SO 


iLmiipiM, So 
H ravcrJy powrrv dU 1 It. 

Ildl, ihT + aaa ft. 

Help***, invkm, I 

HiyfiH'i, 8*- 

riiKtm 111 Gfrtk ftiJuJorn with Hnl>% 
27'J IT,. S8T 

11 lilt r.if 10 joc t act Af0JU4 
tfirpt Svrwu. srr + 3J2f.. liflii 
Miltin' urui netlifiun, 1 f, N fF, p 

-HI (f.. B. IIWFV I. 

11 2 M ruiiiL It! JrLl>-. 1^1. !!h>f. u m 22n„ 

3<Wt vhllMJRk'. UL4H&S Octntwr, 

OK, 132, im, 147, inn f, 
liiiujc, fU hymbdi fit vonun, ts ff.; 

Ktul lem inr ‘ TfA*>* % ii^ f. 
//nmuinfiu. l&l f. 

HnnKHnuJ; TS I. 


FflftiaJn .l^dTVf. 1ST IF., fffi, 2*0 
family, -in Etnuw, dp a e in llomr 
■MP . in aintr GfflJet 

FaniLJl | Trln.|ii - nilir|>i- ^23. 

> y 0fMtj|'1 , k S|A 

fuUP, 434 

jFoili' 341. Ml ff.. SI 4 l. 

F»iiir^rt^ki + si m* m f«. W 

rotn-f, 1B0, TO, 374, 3SO. JH*. 301, 
•UN ft, «3 It. 

#wt^4sr 

Frnialr, rinitwlril nt»V. 21 fc, 

j4Jj i 4A| ff, 

A L m=» rtntrff^Pror, I S3 f. : nivjWifrtr, TCfl, 
120 ff. . lAi 

Featlral*, lO* If,, 120 Ifl IS5 tt* ITS ff, 
Fllr. drills srf. Nil f. |» H IIW. 30-1 ff. 
Fftl/n#Yl Dp of lf h 131 1 JHJft 
WtamiA ft, 108. 187 ff„ 2SS.SS1 
Fortnift. 0* ff. iRML 235 
— AuTo*tti«F. 3Kt ^ Jdliutru S-t* 

!■.%*«- fd li clt rjfmvrtr. S7, B7 b 101 

Ptwflmffli (.irniiH!n] r v!A3 ff. 

Fuilml plinyt. 13# f, 

C4H. 3S0 IF. 

Gallic, In Iri'.'iiLi ut &i ilrJHfl, 2SO > Hr 
iaUu GWliii.o.-iri^ gnnm. / r r+ff. 
Crtllw. <ft litninft. Stflf,, |iW; m 
Horn*. *0, ISO, IBT 


po-lll I psiIh 412 a 
Irttnij^rnlkiiM, itf 

Intpi-rirtl family wi rrii^k.n. 131 If.. 

*ai if* it 

r- MW 0 "* **» ff - ? *» oi» Eitipcnsp 
Impr-rudiiin. 412 If* 

Wilfdrt. Dt 

lirthHHwdJty nf nonw. iti mr.. ^77 ft., 
■.m* ff., aw fl„ 3!(s ff.. :mt t„ 
*Sfl ffi 

ImiivldiiftL-i, (£fra(, Are Pyttond^ 
InbiRnnitnjjr prvpta, inhuiruiTkan. *7 f. 
W ft 1 101 

Imliulri, 34# ft 

InlcniircloLrlea. ILaUjjjl. S^tw^rli Gr^m 
l ift 

fiti FUi itinuMk 'in 1 

Kitijs, »prrrd foijH^I n vru of. y j fe j nyj ^ 

iyf w ITS IT. 

Kiufntli^ In Uomn, itL ff.. * 12 . *it 

lujip ui SHUT.: nf .. . 

170 If. 

tMPJSp. of. a. i W ff„ Uf, 

•»» «**■*». Ml, Xts, an* 

Inlfjilirn-iNUi, Jjrfui. t, 1S1+ f., 

■SdT s 3U0 


INDEX TO 

Lrffittft rv.K In 34 ft , 2*M f, : 

in Italy. M 

L*hri.fai«in t :a, Ml ft, asi, m 
IJffeL. i>odi wf r IM IT, 

l.ijfh tlfcSAJl. ffffllji of. i^o 

tiii^uLniir Miniy oAit ft ID ft.. 

+%U J*wf. uaft 113 , icwf., 1 11 . 
iw. i«it. ana. its ft. 

*wi ft 4ao F «u. m* 

Llti mlitrr, It-ifitars, vEi c. rsiki rr_ ( ff, F 
: t:H* it., *77 ft, 3W ft 
I US 

LwlL 773 f-t 2*?tf, 08»-. 

fVrrr^/ 20*; 2*S; 

,V-OfPM* £»7* 2Slf. i AFnpztaur*, 
330 L, FlIU. &I4; 0*i, 272, 

rf^iit h SH-J j ftoMJfL 2*0; >W±- 
Jitax 72. 3*7 IF,. 301, 33«f*p BBt, 
JJIXK Ml? I ft, M2. *511 ft-; Torrrtfiwf, 
2*7 If.: Ito/ft, 72. ; *** ofM 

I lumps 

IH ill' Wir*. 11f*, 77J I. 

Itfjjrffui, 27S 
Lujpmi. if 

WffiFrt, iff AirattAfa 
fttalr ^■Lcflarnl wrUnHlcd with fnnul* 1 , 
*2, 210. 4fH If 

3iiii, u in.iflu of GhT^ 34 f., 27. 

227 ft. 2*1 J ; poattkm uf, Ift Rlmirn. 
$* ft.: nr tiuD-tri*4 F find- 

mall 

Jlattmtafr f. 

jtUalu, irf 

’«1iiii i nLTi;hy. tar ^lirtlitr Tight 
MatlOli. Jt^rarr, 

M/mth, nunc el. In culL 1T1 If. 

Mn*tt HijUii iff Home, wuft, m il., 
nw If.. 147 

Muon, unit IHfthA. 3S2& ft. ; In Ifman 
Ti'lljrtuh. STS £f- 
I tLQ i 

Mnthcw-ftnUim. m, 1 Art j *** filto 
Karl b-mulhi'T 

Sfiil turrivm^. in CjttttjJimlM, fT, : in 
IIItrill, *7 IT. 

Matltrr-rtghL -SO It. Itfft 4*7 

Af'jmlUT, IMf 
Mum, 3M5 f. 

MflUrtim, 7ap r Ml fT.- 3lit L 
M>f h. <irt*k + C* IT., XSJ; Rflrtin H 
200 IT., SIO 

Names. lyilcfft 10. IDS 
Naiurui «tirruttti4iti£* et early ii»rJnr* r 
22* It 

Nalun- uml ipillt. 24? 

NoNtSty. m Ariitocrurj 1 

.Vwwo*. 1S1 T 1*7. LU’J ft h 2S«, M* h 37ft 

tf7S, mi I. 

Nymjrtu. 11*1.4 121 f. 

GWitiuIV. Ld cnU. 1M f . lau 
tbdtta. hill, »f»f. 2 nd 41* f-, 

rum-in Ti Lid.Mk. in ^Liftli ntilury ,i.u. t 

MOIL 


SUBJECTS 5*3 

Prt£.‘TMi, 4fl& 

hitrt 414 f.; putmim. 433 f. 

Pa* if#rprx|ji*. s?n 
| p csam:L. 4yuiW fff i^rfuiy, *77 
PrixKULl - frliKisicS, 1*13, liSO, J31 
PcruiuA! Tr for^nuEi la pcKts^ sh f. 
ProeimilliUM, ^rstai, a»i»r, fT 
I'r tw (dEllcallulu. Jut. 5 T I IF., 201 IT., 
4M f. 

Hmllii* V.f,, w -Iti, in.rt, iflij r I no 

rinluHopJiv and 332 IT,. 3T2 E 

£''trim. :173 

l > Ella.r d Ifi* 

IWir btI. 224, 2321. 

l^ti* ftnd rrUfijon, 3in fT„ uso £. 

P^tfy and tfuit, M04 ft 
POeU mid Empenir, 3*- r i if, , tmiJ 
Ki^km. ftiy ft. "W|. H72 ft, 377 ft 
l r H i1JcLL-a utul relkkii^ 330, 3^0 
fWriuui 24i C, H3 |«4M 

Iiwcikftiu, IMf., Piinf4fitt* T 
^,2m> d 27rt,*Wf.,MI L, SSi.di^ 

^Sts. 4117, 47n. astu. IU 

/ta, ^rwntbard, 12D F., I&0 : pnu~ 
HttfeUiAt IP*. 147. Iflft 42tL 
Ptrtrcf, m|U to, 412 If- 
H7. 05 f 07 

Pw-ikwlk religion, iwjo f. 

M«Kipa T Htttpmir 

IVwiWmn. No. wft If . atii 

^luFlT^nmCITC JHTI> /rtfiiltfcjM, 3im r. e 

331, 42B. 4TU 
lljKTai lilatoiy, I ft 

llnT-fitiffn, «if Elmtom ifcitln in 
I totor. 144 ft j of Gftek ilnillca in 
IlfHhr iuilS Italy, m ft, I4v ft, 

13&ft. 'AW ftp TlVJ ft. SM ft. 321, 
327 f.: of Homnte 3 *7 ft 

flarltf, 230 f. 

1*1, 27KS, eti. S82 t. 3^3. 373. 

3HB. 42D f . 327, 4:S£| 

Klip VH1I- ft j Ktraasn, 
*7 ft, S74f,; lToouirio, 41 r, 
J27 II., 3th : fitr-.Houuwifl, *1, Ml, 
127 ft. lu& Ifi. 
nf, SIR t 

— Mid 4^-T ft 

Ikv^n! of rcltffkiu uuilrr Aiifluitun, 

33ft.f„ 350 ft. 437 ft; ^ «£hi 

Law, rtdkM|ihy, Prwltr 
Hri yrtiwrffm* 17R IT : sotfOli'iifiu 
(M«flPU«lK I7t tL^ 23i, BCkH 
Hitnt |iihiw t a£i 
llodk-trulpl Fira* S, 2a ft, 74 f. 

Ilutu^. (ifinnaiii 27* 

SmrtifiDK biihiJifi # IT* ft, $$& L 
SarruliM, nil t.. |!U f . »t* 333 L. 

hW*. *40 : *pp of** f-udi 
Sign, Grctk, »i f. H SV 
KaUL Ml 
MtHim. IfM 

SVuli-d T>.wtiiT^ + 23T ftp 473 
Sasfrnrtttf Kfumr v. p*y Aiwtl #aoruf<Eim 
Srlhi, Mihminwm. SU'W f . :HH3, 40* 
iVrmai. 234 f. 
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BJUl rrlLpw>ii r BW IT,, ttH3 CT. 
3-10 f,„ 442 fT . 141# ft, 

Stjnttti ■ IB2 ft 

.SVrnr™, 11 A. 1G» 

,S*fj4iTTTij'iim h 03 

Sky 4 ^ lUli, H-t If. 

&U him! tinyliim, ss& It.; Jtml D<uiib l 

351 

S«in3f. urffimttlitirjn tJ K Ifft f, ; 4w 4*ta 

ftplai fvmbol*, Tfi; mvf ubo ^nn- 

WCIftTlIp 

&tl>jff£Ai&r. JVC 1 ’ pr^ 

S(M4hiajm + 311 ff, 

Spirit ninJ rmiiiit, ^ v' 

Spring iwir-ed fnr rammi. 2GS 
Sprint*, wwl. 3J«l I.. 214 
tttrrtNf.r. ahd DLum, 25* 

— kfa&kp of, 17B. 111 ff. 

Sink Mill Apollo, IT, 

— woftktp, 140 t. 

Sajtmiitto, Km, X Jt 

SuppHOMt* mad wfyfffm* 2Sttt. SIT 


TufSJi rywitUf. IIS, ESU 
Trra|rk P CKoltoitrir, m fT- ; L\tpib* 
Hum Ufa*, Ill i C.f Ultf, 

TrfiLjtln. 1 TS-M ff. H 247 it ■ *i L'miiAr, 

tK 1 L 111 rwiiS.'iiL.i. ,■»: f. ; rjiriy, In 

tuly. 247 f.„ If, . fotmtlalh-n 
■if, 2 *0 C 2H2 JT, ; TMtCiPfVl Iky 
Annual eu. run. W 
— of Eiitlmk dritkti In RtmtP. 434 If, 
Th^=itpr + tumc. 2W> i. 

Tfcmbivki nnmr*, 4 Ut n- SB 
Tfailfnm zomrtwm ¥ l&flW I™* 

Him, tiCIHKpiiQQ of, ttwi f.; **f aim 


Tuftnirfiniv M 

tTwiliioD, AjUfVlIlN rripTft Un, *m ft. 

TmiiDJiaJicFBliiopk of niuU, aw) IT, 


TVmfri fF&fnraji, 13U 
TrLiiclA i tlw Capitolina IOT. 2<it IT,, 
4 Cmt, LJbri, L n-vrn. 2MJ f. a 
jLjpilrr. ftUn, QuMtUU, I£B t, 
30-1 5 At Jjfttvhmh IW7 
Tnttmuhp Aibsm. Homan, HI, 

MftLatii :m, m. wf. 

Triuiiijitiiil Pifb, 3031. mo. 444 L, ™ 
Afktmflto. 0$, 1*7 t 
Types of Immunity, *11 f. 

TynuilP, 224 f... 212 

VMr*, If., Jntfl, 441, 5IM h. IS 

I'fftrrairi^ 3 *3 f, 

IVrinij- tfHKfrfllttl, 158. "Art, £7il 
\ifCltL.. Vir*ljil r £a f., lll.XW 

War, Unhof. ISn fT. 

WcHf, «B»tti H41 f.. 1ST, 200 Cl.. 220 p 

SOI f. i iysklpci of mjtewl. 201 
— iV-. 137 

Wuiusu, LHnilkm t»f T in Om^inLL, $Jl fl, ( 
in Ktrurifl, Vi IT m SSfT., 432 ff_: 
to lliour, S8 f.. 100 f 
Wfi^iprrJtrf. ujtfrcl. Hit f , lifK ElfV h 3fi12 

ii I'm mit ni AuSuniii, 2*1 If. 

A" Itri «httj /nrjiiFkdii, "i' I 

AT I irt -ornj ^aun^pj. <^iuv- 

4bCwHWH 


Giit:i-iK 


wl*if l *Xx r .m i * 423 

iLi« Ta*t7*LH# s 27, 7T i 

in 

lihE*Ai*rBi £ | iy 

■iTv X4 . r ai$ 

^|** P 14, 1ST 
ulrna *^4% l M 

of ltomp d 100 


* 


INDEX OF PROPER NAMES 


Aw* 1 ^£. Ml 

Athnlum, fli* L 
JtalHfBm, 237 
AtUiJJJl. SW 

Am** &5. 3*. IS#. iMW 
A«jiu, 2211 
Ahii-Liliifiiun. 363 tf. 

Aruujubfi. ISO, 1T3 
AgrifruUiPi, J33 
Apritn. XU r, 

Ais* 3-1. I^t p MX 

***** 14 

a iu# lUwiiiffp ny, 101 t 

AklK sai 

/l^twiu nwh, :ew f 3i _ di 
Akimulrr. M4, 457 t 
Alputukt Si^aiuk. -An 4 flL 
Akibuulff, iUM 
,-lFWTmi, 1 BO 
AnciMitin, 115 
,lP«r.trt, na 

AiitfUlii. Dtt#a L -tnrl4(iA. II#, R*l 
Ann* PcTfinitu, Jtjrt. Joa 
AuUuiti, cnkftiMjr uf, 

AtthmUl^ It, 34 1M, #*S 
Asn-ILu, ff. ,15. 3* f., 52J f , 3* f hS 23*7, #tie» 
S4Wt. 3IHI f.. 202 f.. nr I, aTT. 
afi*-4. aso f F mu, oom, stw-urr, 

+3!l 

ApnlinJ Aptili ft. 31, 3H + tHf* 273 
Ank-i. 11*. 011 f. p 241t 
AxusUHt any 
Arid#, mil 

ArmUittETiimi, im- 

Artrmif, 1!, 1aflm I.. ?52-4 
An n] Ik? Ill mi. 15& f. H SIT, 353. 130 f*, 
wi f. r 4# 1 

Aidi#n*. a*. *37 f.< srra, $>&, a$y 
Alt-in. mo 
AutfUi'lUft, 3S5LI ff. 

AnntUt I »t 143 

AvtiHimu, 2*0. 20* 

Hiik4iuuiUa. 2S3 f- F 3101, *14 314, 

!S25. 447 f. 

Sulopn, TU f.. B* r iso, 231. MS 

dm* 904 f. 

CiKrtJmi. SOI r. 
tittle YjbtniU, ID'S 
CMflnm ioi f. 

Cwmt?. i. 4S, 4# t-, a*£< tu F two, m. 

sirr, u&k 207 

— Join tin Hr^illuU;.Ja£dL 42. 52. 

Ill 


l v w, DLnM J"'i!si'+, J 1 K, ucn 

Oik hr r JU 

CtilhOAdmi, ruHiidr l rt tik 

Ci. i ii ill-i. iiso. JilEfl 

CATUflRtfil#* CalUJPiilliiiJIlv hi r hO-fl. 1 15* f. B 

vm 241. 24*4, »s, w, sr'*, 

3*1„ *15. 32* 
ai f. 

C#iiUr.iiinm. yl. J2y- IL, 1TI f. P 239*4*, 
23i r„ 213-ai, ay?), .ta-A ansf. 
(Japfyium itIih, tnO t 

cupuiLt 

C*H{nll#, lift tn, 450 
Cmnuriiln, 134 
Cwtdlkri F 40. Mi f. 

C«t# v ffTti l2Uf Fi m lft». lfllt-U K 
1£3l r at'tfl-SO, 2LTL! f.. Alii 
OMtort<aU. 3i i 

CHJII41. urtrccpho™, UW. 2112 
43»n*, MS. imi, 373 f t , 
t<roc r 34. 214 2W&, M2 n, 07 
CUiiinuiEM, 227 
flloflin. 23>1 

Cdl#Ul^ P I4S 

i^lCjiLiniii'i. 45>'p i. 

2W2. 2®0 

t iTiuQi H 133 r. F 137, inlt DJlt 
Curinthirm piuirty. 30. 31, *2 f.. IJi* 
i imyu? F Stf 12 f M in r. fcflw. 2o:s. 3Sli 
Cyr?ur, l#w F 250 L 

fjjiim#, -UtomadA, Wfct EW 

DitMiiii H 212 F Xlft 

tbuuiiK 07. 2114- l i, 2lfi 

Ik# Eli#, we* *K» 

.*,1 Nr/rstt. SIS. 440 

Cmnqurttdi* T^ l v 

r. n.iu, 15* 2. 

Ikltvlu. 2 S»h-M, -JlrTS, 3M7 ( 

40. 4S1, 

Iknjrlc t, 37 f.JJIfr 5, Iflfl f r 

Dun*. 2 01 5, 170. ijyf.. 2i2^. 3W. 
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